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PEEFACE. 



At the present moment, when India has been drawn so much 
closer to England by almost continnous steam commnnication, by 
the Electric Telegraph, and, aboye all, by the sympathy which even 
the recent abortive effort to dissever the two countries has itself 
most remarkably tended to evoke, a Handbook of India has become 
an especial want. 

The vast extent of that region, however, which precludes the 
possibility of its being thoroughly travelled over and explored by 
any one man ; the dimness of its history and uncertainty of in- 
formation respecting its antiquities, and the difficulty of obtaining 
satis&ctory accounts of the things most worthy of inspection, render 
a Handbook of India a much more arduous undertaking than the 
Handbooks of most other countries. When it is considered that 
the two minor Presidencies, which supply the routes for this present 
volume, comprehend an extent of country equalling Spain and 
Portugal, France, Belgium, Switzerland, England, Prussia, and 
Bavaria, the magnitude of the task will be better appreciated, and 
allowances will, it is hoped, be made for the numberless deficiencies 
in its execution. 

India abounds with objects of interest. It presents every 
imaginable variety of scenery, from the loftiest and most sublime 
mountain ranges, to the gentle undulations and velvet swards of an 
English park. Its natural products are equal, if not superior, to 
those of any region in the world, and would fiimish endless mate- 
rials for the pen of the describer. It is rich in historical associations, 
and there is scarce a hill which is not crowned with the picturesque 
ruins of some old fortress, little known or altogether unvisited by 
Europeans, but bound up in the native mind with many a strange 
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tale and legend. In Europe the smaJl remams of some ruined 
cloister, or the mouldering walls of a solitary castle, are sought out 
with eager interest ; but India is a land of ruined cities, and in one 
of these the antiquities of a whole European province might be 
collected. The ruins of Brahmanabdd, the Pompeii of Sindh, extend 
for twenty miles, and wherever the mattock of the excavator falls, 
curious relics come to light. The deserted city of Bijapur presents 
firom a distance the appearance of a populous capital, and it is not 
imtil the desolate streets are entered, that the illusion is entirely 
dispelled. But Indian architecture can boast not only of what is 
ourious aud surprising, but also of what is eminently beautifiQ. 
The T4j excels all buildings in the world in symmetry atd nob 
decoration. The temples of Abu are not to be surpassed in oma' 
menture. The palace of Amber is a structure h^ate which the 
Alhambra shrinks into insignificance. It would be an error^ then^ 
to suppose that the task of composing a Handbook for India could be 
quickly or easily accomplished. 

But, in addition to the vastness of the subjeot, there is another 
formidable difficulty with which the compiler of a Handbook for 
India has to struggle. Intense heat and malaria are great opponents 
to the most zealous explorer of antiquities or of the picturesque. It 
happens that many of the most interesting Indian localities are 
situated among thick jungles, loaded with noxious vapors, and 
abounding with dangerous reptiles and wild beasts. Thus the caves 
of Salsette can never be securely examined by the traveller; and no 
one should explore the ruins of Mandu, unless Mly equipped for a 
tiger hunt. It is partly for these reasons, perhaps, that the accounts 
of places furnished by Indian travellers are in general so vague and 
inaccurate. Were it not for the elaborate notices of Tod, Eergusson, 
and Newbold, the mere compiler would find it impossible to give an 
exact description of the scenery and remarkable architectural remains 
of Western and Southern India. 

But although it is not pretended that the Handbook for India 
in its present shape approaches the accuracy of the guidebooks to 
countries which have been longer and more minutely scrutinized, 
the author hopes a beginning at least has been made, and that by 
the contributions and corrections of those acquainted with the 
subjects treated, and especially by the aid of persons actually resi- 
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dent in India, the work now giren to the public may prove a tmst- 
worthy, though not altogether complete goide for traTcllers in Hin- 
diistan. Indeed it is only £ur to state that whatever there is of yalne 
in the present pages is due to the saggestion, or research, of distin* 
guished Orientalists, or those who, from their practical acquaintance 
with Indian subjects, are eminently qualified to aid and advise. 
l%e compiler of this volume, though he has himself travelled through 
many parts of both Presidencies, has profited lai^ly by the labors 
of others, and tenders his most grateful thanks to Professor H. H. 
Wilson ; Colonel Faber, Chief Engineer at Madras ; General Dickin- 
son, late Chief Engineer at Bombay ; Mr. Fergusson, author of the 
Mandbaok of Arehiteeture ; Major Wingate, late Superintendent of 
Survey in tiie S. Maratha country ; Mr. C. P. Brown, of the Madras 
Civil Service, author of the Telugu Didumary and other valuable 
works;. Mr. Edward Thornton, and Mr. Homidge, of the Statistical 
Department at the East India House ; Colonel Cotton, of the Madras 
Engineers ; the Bev. John Wilson, D.D., President of the Asiatic 
Society of Bombay; and Mr. A. F. Bellasis, late Collector of 
Haidarabad in Sindh. Mr. Walter Elliot, Mr. Sim, and Mr. 
Chamier, of the Madras Civil Service, and Mr. Lestock Reid, of the 
Civil Service of Bombay, lent their kind aid in the preparation 
of the Yocabularies and Dialogues, and several other gentlemen 
supplied information as to localities with which they were specially 
acquainted. 

It now. remains to notice briefly the plan of the work, and to 
explain some things which might, at first sight, .appear objection- 
able. In order to make the work as useful as possible to the 
servants of Government, and persons resident in India, as well 
as to the mere traveller, a greater amount of statistics, and pre- 
liminary information of all kinds, has been given than is usual 
in Handbooks. Many of the statistics are new, and have never 
before been given to the pubHc. Such are the names and direc- 
tions of the Sub-Divisions in the different CoUectorates, and 
their Chief Towns, and some of the Boutes. To the etymology 
imd correct spelling of names, much attention has been given, 
and owing to the almost inextricable confusion in which neglect 
and indifference have involved this part of Oriental research, 
the labor required here has been very considerable. This task has 
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been J^endered the more irksome icom the conyiction that, howerer 
necessary and usefol tlie endearor to restore Indian names to Uieir 
original correctness may be, the attempt will be viewed with 
aversion by those who, having no knowled^ of Ori^tal langaages, 
are careless of tbe confusion and even serious mistakes arising &om 
the want of system in the common method of spelling. In order to 
give an idea of the almost incredible absurdity, and ladicrons 
inconsistency of the popular mode of spelling adapted for Indian 
names, a few examples will suffice. It must be premised, however, 
thiit the following instances are neither the most striking, nor the 
most important, but simply those that come first to hand. Take, 
tiien, as a specimen, the towns whose names are compounded with 
the words FarruJ^ "happy,'* and Fath, "victory/* in Thornton's 
Gazetteer. FarruJ^noffor is the name of a district, and of a town, 
which are the subjects of consecutive notices in tiiat work. The 
Word is the same for both district and town; but it is spelled 
Furrucknu^gur for the district, and Iktruknugur for the town, both 
modes being wrong. In the next two notices for Fathgav^ we find 
Futehgunge (Western), Fubehgvmje (Eastern), the same word speEed 
in two different ways, in notices immediately followingeach other, and 
both utterly at variance with the true Oriental name. In the next 
25 notices, the word Fath is speUed in eleven different ways — FvAehy 
Futh, Futhe, Futiek, Ftiti, Futte, Ikttteh, Futtih, Futtoo, FuUun, 
Futtt/, — ^aU modes being absolutely wrong. The words, too, with 
which FatJ^ is compounded are spelled differently in consecutive 
notices. Thus G4M:h is speUed Ghur in one line, and Gurh in the 
next. And PAr, a town, is speUed alternately Pdor and Fore. 
"Now, let this method be applied in Indian schools for the spelling 
of English names. We should then have LcmcaetBr, or rather some 
corruption of the word, for the town, and Zangdoeter for the county. 
West Biding and East Roddng, York, York, Yirk, Yorick, and so on 
for eleven varieties. The absurdity and inconvenience of such a 
system is palpable. A map of France prepared for English schools 
on the plan of accommodating French sounds to the English ear, 
would abound with such barbarisms as would be intolerable to 
every person of education and refinement. Must not then an edu- 
cated native of India be disgusted with the mis-pronunciations and 
mis-spellings of English writers ? In the popular mode of spelling 
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Indian proper names the aspirates are eontinaally omitted, or in* 
serted where they ought not to occmr; and in innumerable eases 
letters are changed in a way that deprives the representatire word of 
all resemblance to the ori^nal. Surely the Mutnee of English maps 
for Athni, Hungvt for Hdngdly and Broaeh for Bharuch, most be very 
uncouth and ridiculous to Indians, and simply unintelligible to 
the lower class. Even the general English reader now smiles 
at the ridiculous substitutes for Oriental names, which appear 
in the writings of the first servants of the East India Com- 
pany; at Sir Boger Dowler (Siriju'd-daulah) imprisoning the 
helpless English, who revenged themselves by treating his name 
wi^ a barbarity equal to his own towards themselves ; or at the 
ravages of the Sow Boger (Sdhn B&j&), and the ei^loits of the 
valorous Bouncello (Blumsle). But the popular mode of spelling at 
present, if not quite so ridiculous, is much less consistent than that 
of the old jargon, leads to the gravest errors, and can amuse no one. 

But these inconsistencies assume a more serious aspect, when 
we find them leading to important historical and topographical 
errors. It will be necessary to instance a few of these, in order to 
convince tiie Englii^ reader that, owing to the incorrect spelling of 
Indian names, Uie grossest mistakes are gradually creeping into 
infiuance. 

The first instance may be taken ftom an Indian city, which 
has of late acquired an unhappy celebrity in this country, from 
Cawnpore. Of this city, Thornton says ** the importance of 
this place is indeed altogether of recent date, and resulting 
from its selection in a..d. 1777, as a military cantonment by the 
British authoritieB. It does not appear to be mentioned by Baber 
in his narrative of military operations in the Boab ; and it is passed 
oret in the Ayeen Akbery. The first notice of it is perhaps that by 
Bennel." This idea of the modem foundation of Cawnpore springs 
partly, if not entirely, &om its incorrect spelling. Caum is the 
barbarism adopted by the historian Orme for the Persian word 
MTh dnf " a lord,'* and was contemporaneous with the equally bar- 
barous ehan, which was the corruption that found favor with Dow. 
Cawnpore was, therefore, supposed to have been built by some 
Muhammadan nobleman, and therefore to be a comparatively modem 
place. But the correct spelling of the word Kdnhpur, shows that 
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it is a Hindu word, meaning " the city of Kanh," or Krishnah. It 
is, in fact, a place of primsBval antiquity, and from it the KdAhpii* 
rfyah Eajputs have their title, a tribe that entered Awadh (Oudh) 
many centuries ago. 

By those who have not examined and compared maps of India 
and the books of routes through that country, the blunders and 
confusion created by incorrect spelling can hardly be imagined. In 
some cases quarter-masters of regiments have been im.able to 
identify the name of a single place in routes furnished to them 
from the Government offices, and have sent in new drafts of the 
routes with the names spelled in an entirely different manner, 
though the places intended were in each case the same."* The com* 
piler of this Handbook, on comparing the Madras Government Eoute- 
book with the map of the Trigonometrical Survey, was scarcely able 
to trace any similarity in the names. Thus the Tdmrapami river is 
called in the Route-book Tamberpemy; in Thornton's Gazetteer, 
Tambaravari; in Walker's map, Pambouri; and in the Trigono- 
metrical map, Chindinthura. Thus, too, dr, in Tamil, signifies 
" river" ; but the compilers of the Route-book, ignoring that simple 
fact, continually add "rivej:" to dr, which they frequently write 
aur, making it a proper name. Not content even with this, they 
sometimes prefix the word nuddy, a corruption of the Sanskrit nadk, 
which also means " river," to dr. Thus the phrase occurs, *' cross 
the Nuddy-ar rireT,'* equivalent to ''cross the river, river, river," 
though all that is meant is, cross a stream. Giri is " a mountain," 
and Gadt, in Telugu, or Gorki, in Hindiistani, is "a fort;" but 
Maps and Route-books write Gherry, Ghurry, or some similar cor- 
ruption, for both " fort" and " mountain." Thus the Neilgherries 
is written for Nilgiris, "blue mountains," and Gheriah for Vijaya- 
durg, simply a fort. Indifference to the meaning of names is 
the prolific parent of another series of mistakes, for nearly all 
Indian names of places are significant, and the etymology is 
obscured and the meaning lost by their perversion. Thus 
Kdgk.azpiir, which signifies '' paper- town,*' and is so called on 
account of a paper manufactory there, is made into Ragmpobr, which 
is utterly meaningless. Kdkamdri, " crow-killer," a village so called 

* See a remarkable instance in the Journal of the Bengal AHatie Society tot 
1834, Tol. iii., p. 285. 
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firom a pknt thought by th^ imtiTeB to be poisoiioiis to orows, ia per* 
verted into Caughmahry,^ JSranaitr is prononnoed and written ^mor0f 
aoeordiag to the popokr Engli^ mode; bat this means, ^' What 
town?" If an Indian peasant were asked the way to What Town, 
how is it possible that he oonld reply satisfaotorily ? This case, and 
tiia otiiov that have be»i quoted, will, perhaps, be a key to the 
difficnliy cxpeiieBitied. by Englishmen when travelling in India in 
getting intomation as to ^aces. They ask an nninteUigible qnes- 
tioQ, and if they do not snoeeed in extracting the information they 
want, too often wreak tiieir anger on the nnfortonate and bewildered 
Indian. In miMtary expeditions these mistakes have sometimes had 
most smoos consequences* And it was the consideration of the 
necessity of famishing the traveller with names which would be 
understood by the natives Uiat led to the adoption of the correct 
mode of spelling in the present work. 

In fact, notwithstanding the difficulty occasioned by the 
inconsistencies of the popular spelling, it was originally intended 
to adopt it, and a considerable portion of the work had already 
been written according to it, but then the insuperable obstacle 
that has been already noticed arose. It was found that 
the natives themselves could not recognise a single word, if 
spelled and pronounced according to the common method. It 
was obviously a matter of imperative necessity that the traveller 
i^uld be able to make the names of places intelligible to the 
natives. This could only be effected by spelling and pronouncing 
the words according to the native system. Otherwise, to a native 
of the Madras Presidency, MamUpaiam, Vitagapatam, IHplieane, 
JPandiehern/y Conj&veram, Serinffopatam, and D^avaneor0 would be 
utterly unintelligible. The mention of these words would merely 
elicit from a native a shake of the head, or an intimation that he 
did not understand English. Whereas MaehMipatnatn, Vtahdkh- 
patnam, Tku vali Jcedi, Fudu cheri, Kdnehtpttram, Shri rangapatnatn, 
Tiruvankodu, would be understood at once, and the direction would 
be pointed out, or the traveller guided to the place. The first time 
that each word occurs, however, both, the popular and the correct 

♦ For many similar peryersions, see an article by Prof. H. H. Wilson on 
Indian Geograpny, Oriental Magazinej Dec, 1824, p. 186. 
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fonn ore given^ and thid^ it is hoped, will render the new mode less 
distastefal. 

In order, moreover, to save the general reader any trouble, the 
popular forms of all places likely to be known to him are inserted 
in the Index, as well as the correct forms. Those who desire to go 
more deeply into the subject of the spelling of Oriental words, may 
consult the Preface to Wilson's Glossary of Indian Terms, where 
the whole question is fully and ably discussed. In some parts of 
the work the reader will observe mention of the East India Com- 
pany as still in existence, a circumstance which, when the length of 
time required to print the number of pages of which the volumes 
here given to the public consist, is taken into consideration, wiU 
need no further explanation. Part of the work was already in type 
when the recent change in the administration of India took place. 

In conclusion, the compiler desires to invite corrections for the 
numerous mistakes into which he is conscious of having fallen; 
and notices derived from personal observation of the many in- 
teresting localities, the description of which has been omitted, are 
solicited from all travellers who may use these volumes. It will 
be seen that the work has been constructed on such a plan as to 
admit of the insertion of a number of Eoutes, so that expansion 
will be easy. The work thus completed might not, indeed, contain 
all, or even the greater part of the objects of interest to be found 
in India, but it would, at least, furnish as much as any traveller 
would have time to inspect. 

London, 

January the 20^A, 1859. 
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Season tos YisiriKG India — ^Hints bxqabdivq Hsalth, Diet, and 
CoHFOBT — Outfit — Expenses — Lists of Books on India which 

TUAVEIXEES HAT PEETJSB PBETIOTJS TO StABTINO OVEKLAND 
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SEASON POB VISITINa INDIA. 

The most unhealthy season in India is that of the Bains, or from 
the beginning of July to the end of October. It is also the most 
trying to the constitution of a person fresh from Europe, and unused 
to tropical heat. The following account of the climate of India at 
this season of the year, extracted from Br. James Banald Martin's 
excellent work on " The Influence of Tropical Climates on European 
Constitutionsy" * wi\l suffice to shew the traveller that he must select 
any time but the Rains for the period of his arrival in Hindustan : — 
"Prom the 15th of July to the 15th of October, and as the rains 
advance, we live in an atmosphere having all the properties of a 
tainted vapour-bath ; and, when the wind comes sifting through the 
Sunderbunds at south-east, we experience many of the inconve- 
niencies ascribed by Hennen to the sirocco of the Mediterranean, 
which, 'without affecting the thermometer or barometer in any 
remarkable degree,' yet inflicts on the delicately sensitive human 
frame a feeling of indescribable languor and oppression, with an 
exhausting perspiration, much like that we suffer from in Bengal 
during the latter portion of the rainy season, and which a West 

• The Influence of Tropical Climates on European comtiUttions^ including Praetieal 
Observations on the nature and treatment of the diseases of Europeans on their return 
from tropical climates. By James Banald Martin. F.B.S. London, John ChurchiU, New 
Burlington Street, 1856. This work is an invaluable tade mecum for the traveller on all 
matten connected with health. « 
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Indian lady, speaking of the sirocco, described as giving ' the feel 
as if she had been bathing in a boiler of syrup.' This is the moist 
sirocco of Bengal. The mind, too, seems to partake in the general 
relaxation, being unfitted for^igorous or sustained effort;, in short, 
we here perceive the eaptplmium, langrwr et expletto, remarked by 
Petronius amongst the luxurious and dissolute Eomans of his time. 
The muscular system and that of the heart are relaxed and weak- 
ened, and after a time they become irritable and very defective in 
tone. These circumstances, together with the influences of malaria 
on the nervous system, appear to me to occasion the intermitting 
pulse so common to the old Indians. At this season, through the 
saturation of the atmosphere, the perspiration by evaporation is 
suppressed, but that by transudation is enormously increased, thus 
rendering the system susceptible of the least impression from cold 
or malarious exhalation, with a strong tendency to congestion in the 
abdominal vessels, while at the same time absorption is increased, 
and all the excretions diminished. The excessive watery discharge 
from the skin during this season must also, and of necessity, have 
the effect of rendering the venous blood unnaturally dense, and thus 
cause the European to be more liable to congestive forms of disease. 
Br. J. B. Williams refers the disposition to liver complaints,'^ dysen- 
tery, and cholera, to the stimulating properties of the blood, deprived, 
as we have seen, of more than usual of its water and less of its 
hydro-carbon. Such is the rainy season, and such are some of the 
reasons for its proverbial unhealthiness in all tropical climates. 
If it be true that an individual in health ought to be in that state of 
perspiration in which it is insensible, what are we to think of the 
exhausting drain flowing from the pores of an European during this 
and the preceding season, though differing in their modes of action?" 
It may be laid down, therefore, as a rule that the traveller 
should leave Europe at such a time as will enable him to avoid 
being in India during the rains altogether, or, at least, to escape 
passing that season in the steaming atmosphere of the low countries. 
In Sindh and the Panjab, indeed, or in the N.W. provinces, he will 
be better off during the rainy season, so that, if he decide to stop in 
India, he may frame his route so as to be in those parts at that 
period of the year. All persons who visit India, then, and hav^e the 
option of the time at which they will leave Europe, should start at 
the beginning of October, so as to land in India on or about the Ist 
of November. Proceeding upward from the Presidency, whether 
Calcutta, Madras, or Bombay, they may pass four or even five months 
in the low country, reach the hills by March or April, pass one or 
two months there, and descend, so as to reach Bombay, which we 
will assume to be the point from which they will return to Europe, 
in May ; . or, if Hiey will pass a whole year in India, in November. 
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HEALTH AWD C0M70BT. 

The following remarks on Tropical Hygiene are condensed from 
Dr. Martin's book, " The Influence of Tropical CUmatea" :— 

The Prevention of Diaeaae. — The inroper Belection of localities for residence ; 
the avoidance of exposure to heat by aay, and to dews and chills at night ; care in 
diet, clothing, and exercise are far more essential for the preservation of health in 
India, as elsewhere, than medical treatment. Self-quackery with calomel and other 
mercurial preparations is sure to destroy the most robust constitution, and many 
lives have been lost by the use of saline purgatives during seasons of cholera. 
The real way to escape disease is to observe strict temper ance^^ and to moderate 
heat by all possible means, habituating the body from the beg^inning to the im- 
pressions of cold, for from heat arises the predisposition to receive ana develop the 
seeds of disease, and after heat has thus morbiflcally predisposed the body, the sudden 
influence of cold has the most banefril effect upon the frame. 

Drees, — ^When Europeans enter the tropics they must bid adieu to the luxury 
of linen — if what is uncomfortable, and, indeed, unsafe in those climates, can be 
styled a luxury. The natives, from the lowest to the highest, wear nothing but 
cotton. The cotton dress, from its slowness in conducting heat, is admirably 
adapted for the tropes. It must be recollected that the temperature of the 
atmosphere, etih dio, in the hot seasons exceeds that of the blood by many degrees, 
and even in the shade it too often equals, or rises above the heat of the Imy's 
eurfaeCf which is always, during health, some degrees below 97®. Cfotton^ then, is 
cooler than linen, as a slower conductor of the excess of external heat to our 
bodies. Moreover, when the atmospheric temperature suddenly sinks far below 
that of the body, cotton causes the heat to be abstracted more slowly, and thus 
preserves to the wearer a greater equilibrium of warmth. Further, cotton absorbs 
perspiration with greater racility than linen, and will maintain an ^uable warmth 
under a breeze where a dangerous shiver would be induced by wearing linen. 

Woollen and cotton dresses are actually cooler in high temperatures than linen, 
as may be readily proved by placing two beds in the same room when the ther- 
mometer stands at 90% and covering one with a pair of blankets the other with a 
pair of linen sheets. On removing both coverings in the evening, the bed on 
which the blankets were placed will be found cool, the other warm ;^ this arises 
frt>m the woollen covering being a non-conductor, while the linen transmits the heat. 

In particular places, where the mercury takes a wide range in a very short 
time, Jkmnel is a safer covering than cotton, but, in general, it is a less desirable 
covering. It is, in the first place, too heavy ; secondly, where the temperature 
ranges steadily a little below that of the skin, the flannel is too slow a conductor 
of heat from the body ; thirdly, the spiculie of the flannel prove too irritating, 
and increase the action of the perspiratory vessels, while the great object is to 
moderate the process. A too frequent change of body linen is injurious, especially 
to newly arrived Europeans, as it stimulates the cuticular discharge too much. 
To change morning and eveninjg is enough, even in the hot and rainy seasons ; 
and to change oftener is simply injurious. 

J^Bpoeure. — No European should voluntarily expose himself at any season to 
the direct rays of the sun. If forced to be out of doors, the chhdtd or large 
umbrella should never be neglected, if he wish to avoid coup de soleil or other 
dan^ous consequences. The ample turbans of the natives are a great defence 
against the sun ; and where an umbreUa cannot be conveniently used, muslin 
twisted many times round an English jockey cap, with a white covering stujOfed 
with cotton, such as worn by Sir C. ifapier in a well-known print, is the best 
protection. Similarly, the thick kamarbandt or waiat-clotha of the natives pro- 
tect the important viscera of the abdomen from the injurious effects of cold. 
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Food. — There are no points of hygiene to which the attention of a new comer 
should be more particularly directed than to moderation and simplicity in his diet. 
A congestive) and sometimes inflammatory diathesis, with a tendency to general 
or local plethora, characterises the European and his diseases, for some years at 
least, after his arrival between the tropics ; and hence nature endeavours to guard 
against the evil by diminishing the relish for food. The new comer, therefore, 
should avoid the dangerous stimuLmts of wine and liquors, as well as condiments 
and spices, which should be reserved for that general relaxation and debility which 
are sure to supervene during a protracted residence in tropical climates. A vege- 
table diet is, generally speaking, better adapted for a tropical climate than animal 
food, especially in the case of the unseasoned European ; not that it is quicker or 
easier of digestion, for it is slower, but it excites less commotion in the system 
durin? the digestive process, and is not apt to induce plethora afterwards. 
The febrile stricture, which obtains on the surface of our bodies, and in the 
secerning vessels of the liver, during the gastric digestion of the food, as evinced 
by diminution of the cutaneous and hepatic secretions, is proportioned to the dura- 
tion and difficulty of that process in the stomach, and to the quantity of ingesta \ 
and as a corresponding increase of the two secretions succeeds, when the chyme 
passes into the intestines, the necessity of moderating them by abstemiousness is 
easily perceived, since they are already in excess from the heat of the climate alone, 
and this excess is one of the first links in the chain of causes and effects that 
ultimately kads to various derangements of important organs, as exemplified in 
the fevers and dysenteries, in the hepatitis and cholera of tropical regions. The 
newly-arrived European should content himself with a plain breakfast of bread 
and "butter, with tea or coffee, and avoid indulging in meat, fish, or eggs, or 
buttered toast. The butter alone often disagrees, and occasions rancidity, with 
nausea, while it increases tlie secretion of bile, already in excess. The dirty habits 
of the native cooks, who may be often seen buttering the toast with the greasy 
wing of a fowl or an old dirty piece of rag, will perhaps be of more avail than 
any medical caution in inducing Europeans to give up this injurious article of 
food. 

He who wishes for health in the East must beware of late and heavy dinners, 
particularly on his first arrival, and must be satisfied with a light and early repast 
as the principal meal, when tea or coffee at six or seven o'clock will be found a 
grateful refreshment. After this his rest will be as natural and refreshing as can 
be expected in such a climate, and he will rise next morning infinitely more re- 
freshed than if he had partaken of a heavy repast at a late hour. 

Fruits. — A limited indulgence in fruits, ourin^ the first year, is prudent ; and 
there is little reason to believe that when ripe and eaten in the forenoon fruit has 
the effect of irritating the bowels. Particular kinds of fruit have peculiar effects 
on certain constitutions ; thus mangoes have sometimes a stimulating and heating 
effect, which often brings out pustules or even boils, on the unseasoned European. 
The pine apple, though very delicious, is not a safe fruit at any time. The orange 
is always grateful and wholesome, as is the shaddock, owing to its cooling subacid 
qualities. The banana is wholesome and nutritious, whether undressed or cooked. 

Brink. — The great physiological rule for preseiTing health in hot climates is 
to keep the body cool. Common sense points out the propriety of avoiding heatin? 
drinks, for the same reason that leads us instinctively to guard against a high 
external temperature. During the first two years, at least, of residence, the nearer 
the approach made to 9^ perfectly aqueous regimen in drink, the better the chance 
of avoiding sickness. Ifothin|^ is more salutary during the hot winds than iced 
beverages ; they revive the spirits, stren^en the body, and assist the digestion. 
Ice is invaluable, as weU in sickness as in health. Moderately acid drinks, such 
as sharbat, are wholesome. Nature seems to point out the vegetable acids in hot 
climates, as gratefril in allaying thirst and diffusing a coolness from the stomach all 
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over the body. The prophylactic influence of ipirits and tobacco against night 
ezposore, malaria and conta^on, appears to be a delusiye doctrine. 

Exercise. — The perspiration, biuary and other secretions, being already in 
excess in eqoatorial re^ons, a perscTerance in the customary European exercises 
would proTc highly injurious, by promoting and aggravating the ill effects of an 
unnatural climate. Such excess very soon leads to debility, and to diminishing 
action in the fanctions alluded to, and to a corresponding inequilibrium of the 
blood. It is only at particular periods of the day or year that such active or 
passive exercise as the climate admits should be taken. When the sun is near 
the meridian all nature is torpid, and seems to suggest inactivity to man. The 
natives, though fitted by nature to bear the climate, take more care to moderate 
the effects of heat than Europeans, especially in light clothing, abstemious food, 
and tranquil habits. Oeetaiion of every kind, whether in p&lkis or spring carriages, 
is a species of passive exercise exceedingly well adapted to a tropical climate. 
The languid state of the circulation of the olood in old Indians is pomtedly shewn 
in the disposition to raise the lower extremities on a line with the body when at 
rest ; and this object is completely attained in the p&lkf, which, indeed, renders it 
a peculiarly agreeable vehicle. On the same principle may be explained the plea- 
surable feeling and utility of shampooing, where the gentle pressure and friction of 
the soft Asiatic hand over the surface of the body, but particularly over the limbs, 
invigorate the circulation after fatigue, as well as after lon^ inaction, and excite the 
inert cuticular secretion. The kisa or hair-glove of India is an admirable means 
of ^vin^ additional effect to shampooing, a practice which to the indolent wealthy 
natives is a real and effective substitute for exercise. The swing is much used 
by the natives, and in the hot and rainy season mi^ht be practised in the early 
mornings and evenings within doors when the weather did not admit of gestation 
in the open air. In chronic disorders of the viscera, it could hardly roil to be 
grateful and salutary b}[ its tendency to determine to the surface and relax the 
sub-cutaneous vessels, which are generally torpid in these diseases. 

Bathing. — The cold bath is death, not during intemperance, but in the collapse 
which follows a debauch, or indeed any other great fatigue of body or mind. It is 
also dangerous under every form of visceral disease ; but the healthy and temperate 
may safdy partake of it. The truth is the cold bath is a prize due to, and gained 
by, the temperate ; to all else it is eminently unsafe. The healthy and temperate 
should regularly and daily persevere in the use of the cold bath from the moment 
ihej enter witlun the tropics ; and when, from long residence there, the fanctions 
begin to be irregular, or defective, they may prudently change by de^ees to the 
tepid bath, which then becomes a most valuable part of tropical hygiene. The 
cold bath may be used at any hour of the day, though the morning and evening 
are generally selected by Europeans in the East, immediately after leaving their 
couch and before dinner. At both these times the bath is very refreshing, and 
powerfully obviates that train of nervous symptoms so generally relt by Europeans 
in hot climates. Before dinner it seems to exert its salutaiy influence on the 
surface of the body, and, by sympathy, on the stomach, removing the sensation of 
thirst, which mishi otherwise induce too free potations at dinner. It is alwajrs 
imprudent to bathe while the process of digestion in the stomach is going on, as it 
disturbs that important operation. To persons of ordinary health, but who are 
not robust, the cold bath will be found tonic and agreeable in India, from the 
beginning of March to the end of September. The temperature ranges high in 
these months, and the determination to the surface is such as to ensure a sufficient 
reaction. It is a common error to think that it is requisite to be cool before using 
the cold bath, whereas the reverse is the case. To the delicate, indeed, immersion 
in a warm bath for a few minutes is an excellent preliminary, followed at once by 
the affusion of some three or four vessels of wW water. A glow over the whole 
surface of the body will immediately follow. This is a safe and excellent mode o^ 
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bathmg to all who shrink from the use of cold water, or feel doubtful of salutary 
reaction after it. The following is the scale of temperature of the several baths in 
ordinary use :— Cold bath, from 60* to 76* j tepid, 86° to 92° ; warm, 92° to 98° ; 
hot, 98* to 112°. 

Sleep, — ^Whateyer we detract from the lequisite period of our natural sleep 
will surely be deducted, in the end, from the natural range of our existence. 
Notwithstanding the olence of authors on the subject, me disturbed repose 
experienced in tropical climates has a great and prejudicial effect on the European 
constitution. The great object of the European is to sleep cool, and obtain com- 
plete protection from mosij^uitoes. Both these objects may oe secured by the large 
mosquito frame and curtam, with the panhhd suspended from the ridge, as gene- 
rally used throughout Bengal. Early hours are here indispensable. The ordier of 
nature is never inverted with impunity, even in the most temperate climates ; 
beneath the torrid zone it is certain destruction. The hour of retirement should 
never be protracted beyond ten o'clock ; and at daylight we should start from our 
couch to enjoy the cool and salubrious breath of mom. In Bengal Proper, in the 
plains of Upper India, and on the Coromandel coast, except during the hot land 
yrinds, or at the change of the monsoons, Europeans may generally sleep during 
the hot and dry season in the open verandah, not only with safety but with 
advantage. Scruple doses of carbonate of soda in aromatic water at oedtime, or 
night and morning, will remove nightmare and promote diction. 

Moral Conduct, — In the tropics, licentious indulgence is iai more dangerous 
and destructive than in Europe. 

Cholera. — The attacks of this terrible disease may in general be traced to some 
imprudence, as eating unripe fruit, oysters, or other indigestible food; intem- 
perance ; drinking cold liquid, or an^hing that suddenly chills the body when 
overheated ; exposure to cold night air. Among the natives the most common 
causes are drinking xmwholesome water, sleeping on the damp ground, oi in the 
open air durin? unhealthy seasons. The safest remedies appear to be the applica- 
tion of mustard plasters, particularly to the abdomen, or the warm bath, draughts 
of warm water, after which 80 drops of laudanum, 6 drops of oil of peppermint, or 
20 drops of essence of peppermint, and 20 grains of calomel, should oe taken. To 
allay the burning thirst, warm kd^jl or rice water, with plenty of table salt, may 
be given, or pieces of ice may be allowed g^radually to melt in the mouth. After the 
first attack is over, if there be much irritability remaining, the dose of 20 grains of 
calomel must be repeated. Afterwards the bowels must be kept open with calomel 
and jalap. For a child of from If to 2 years old 12 grains of calomel, 8 drops of 
laudanum, 2 drops of oil of peppermint, may be given on the instant of attack. 
The hands and feet must be put mto water as hot as the child can bear until the 
disease is subdued. After a lapse of eight hours from complete relief, a dose of 
castor oil must be administered Great attention must be fiaid to the size of the 
drops of laudanum. They must be dropped from a 2 oz. pnial. To natives who 
are not of a plethoric habit, the following pills may be given : — Astringent pills on 
the first attack. Calomel, 6 grains; assafetlda, 2 grains; black pepper, 2 grains; 
opium, 2 grains ; camphor, 3 grains ; to be mixed and divided into three pills, 
which, if rejected, must be re-fMiministered. Three hours after these pills, if the 
symptoms have stopped, mix the follo¥ring into three pills : — Calomel, 6 grains ; 
extract of colocynth, 12 grains ; extract of tartar emetic, ^ grain. The cholera 
pills are an excellent parg^tive in general for bowel complamts. 

Medicine O^es^.— The following medicines and articles may be taken on a 
journey into places where medical aid is not obtainable :— Cholera pills, calomel, 
eau de luce, ipecacuanha, laudanum, magnesia, oil of peppermint, quinine, rhubarb, 
adhesive plaster, blistering plaster, g^d beater's sjdn, lint, sponge, scales ana 
weights, cautery, lancet, teaspoon, scissors. 

Snake Bites. — The following appears to be the best treatment for snake-bites. 
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A ligature should be instantaneoasly fixed round the limb affected Mmie diitance 
from the wound to prerent absorption. If the wound be in a fleahy part, the 
ragged edges must be cut out, making the incision eUiptical. The wound must 
then be sucked with a cupping glass, or with the mouth. If stupor, fiunting, or 
sinking of the pulse supervene, fulminister brandy one oz., laudanum one drachm, 
in warm water, with sugar and peppermint water. The patient must be kept 
walking about, or the throat, chest, and extremities may be rubbed with laudanum, 
ammonia, and ether. Dram doses of ammonia, or eau de lue$j mixed with water, 
and repeated erery ten or twenty minutes, aocordin|^ to the urgency of the symp- 
toms, have aUo been tried with success. But scarification, or excision and cau- 
terization are the only sure means of escaping death in the case of being bitten by 
the most poisonous snakes as the cobra and Uack kerite. 

The following suggestions,* which were approved by Sir Colin 
Campbell, for the use of officers who have had no Indian ezperiencOi 
will be found instructiye for all trayeUers in India : — 

MAKCHma. 

When practicable, the best time for marchin^r is undoubtedly in the early 
morning. The march should be finished by two hours after sunrise. The per- 
nicious custom of serving out a dram on the line of march sows the seeds of 
disease, and should be ayoid^ ; but, as it is injurious to undergo fatigue after a 
night's rest upon an empt]^ stomach, food of some kind should be given to the 
soldiers either before starting or at the first halt— tea, coffee, choco&te, or milk, 
with bread, biscuits, or ehapdtia. 

In warm weather every precaution should be adopted to enable the European 
to stand fatigue, and to preyent heating of the blood. The neck should be bare, 
to allow of the free return of blood from the head. A fiannel roller round the 
beUy and loins is all the woollen material required. 

In cold weather a fiannel shirt, cloth coat, etc., should be worn, in accordance 
with the temperature. 

Every soldier should be strongly impressed with the danger of easting the 
heady uncovered^ to the direct rays of the sun. A light, cool, and eom/ortable cap, 
which at the same time allows of evaporation from the surface of the head and 
shades the eyes, temples, and back of the neck, should be provided. 

The men should be instructed never to throw this off, under any circumstances ; 
and they should be told, on the first symptoms of giddiness, flushing of the face, 
fulness of blood in the head, or dimness of vision, to pour cold water over the 
head, and to keep it wet (with the cap on) for some hours. Strict adherence to 
these instructions would prevent the large majority of cases of coup de soML 

No soldier should be allowed to remain in wet clothes longer than can be 
avoided. While in exercise no danger results ; but, from lying down in damp 
clothes, fever, dysentery, or disease of the liver inevitably ensue. 

When in tents, the kandtsf on the shady side should be thrown down, and 
the air be allowed to circulate freely. At night, unless the weather is very 
cold, the handts on two sides of every tent should be removed. iVotection from 
dew and rain is all that is required. More harm is caused by the respiration of 
contaminated, close, and impure air than is ever brought about by exposure to 
the night wind. 

Dry straw, grass, harH Tthe stalk ofjodr, a kind of Indian com), or any of the 
stalks used in thatching, make excellent bedding, when covered with blankets. 

Bathing. 

The urgent necessity of keeping the pores of the skin open in a hot climate is 

* By James Hanison, M.D^ Burgeon, Hon. Oompanj'i Berviee, 
t Kandts, walls of » tent, 
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only recognized by officers in reference to themselves ; its paramount importance 
is not impressed upon the men. Soldiers should be made to bathe at least three 
times a week in cold water. This operation should always be performed upon an 
empty stomach, and the morning before breakfast is the best time. 

It is not safe to bathe when the body is much heated, if, at the same time, it 
is fatigued. Hence, on the march, the evening, about four hours after dinner, 
would be an appropriate time. 

The skin should be thoroughly dried and rubbed. 

Water can generalljr be procured from some stream or tank ; if these are not 
convenient, the wells will always ftimish abundance. 

Food. 

Experience proves that the same amount of animal food is not required in a 
hot climate to preserve health and strength as in a cold one. A large amount of 
animal food, instead of giving strength, heats the blood, renders the system 
feverish, and consequently weakens the whole bodv. 

The R&jp(its of R6jp<it&na, and the Sikhs of the Panj&b, are physically as 
strong as Europeans, and they are capable of enduring more fatigue, and with- 
standing better the vicissitudes of the climate of India. This is due, partly to 
race, but chiefly to the nature of their food, of which the staple is wheaten flour, 
made into chapdtia. They eat but twice a day ; and, although they partake of 
animal food, they do so in very much less proportion than is the habit in Europe. 

Hermetically sealed, preserved, or salted provisions are noxious, if partaken of 
for a prolonged period, or to the exclusion of fresh food. 

Bread, when tolerably well made, is, of course, one of the best articles of diet* 
Biscuits are not so digestible, but they have the advantage of being easily carried, 
and of being always ready. In the absence of these, flour {did) can always be 
procured, and ehapdtia (a thin unleavened cake) are easily maide, are highly 
nutritious, and are perfectly digestible when eaten fresh and hot. When cold 
and tough they are unwholesome. Chapdtia can be baked in any quantity on 
iron plates made for the purpose, and every European should learn (which he can 
easily do from any native) how to knead and prepare them. Flour can be got 
from every village, and with it no European detachment need ever be without 
"the staff of life." 

Rice and ddl (pulse or vetches, especially when split), can also be had any« 
where. These, boiled separately, and afterwards mixed together, make, with the 
addition of salt and pepper, a wholesome and nutritious food, well suited for 
breakfast. 

Beef is the meat usually furnished to regiments. The lean commissariat kine 
do not promise much, but it is difficult to procure other meat in sufficient quantity. 
Slow boiling for two hours will make any meat tender, and the water in which it 
is boiled makes excellent soup. The addition of whatever vegetables are to be 
had, of a few slices of salted pork or bacon, two or three handriils of flour, some 
onions, and salt, and pepper, makes a savoury mess. Rice, boiled in a separate 
vessel, and afterwards mixed up with the soup, meat, etc., adds to the quantity 
and quality of the meal, which is wholesome, nutritious, and palatable. 

Mutton and fowls may occasionally be had as a change ; and, in the neigh- 
bourhood of large rivers, fish makes a useful variety, and can usually be had in 
abundance. , 

Milk is an invaluable article of diet, and should be largely supplied to soldiers. 

Vegetables are essential to the preservation of health. Opportunities for pro- 
curing them in quantity present themselves much oftener on the line of inarch 
than is generally supposed. 

In cold weather inquiry will prove that in the neighbourhood of nearly every 
halting place there are fields of carrots, turnips, onions, and of many native 
vegetables, such as baigan {solanum meiogma)^ sdg (greens), etc. 
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Frnit, when sound and ripe, is beneficial instead of hmtfol. Unripe or oyer- 
ripe fruit will produce disease. The water-melon and guava are, however, 
indigestible. The oranges, strawberries, custard-apples, loqu&t, musk-melons, 
pineapples, grapes, and llchis can be partaken of with adyantage. 

STnCULANTB. 

The same amount of spirit undiluted is much more injurious than when mixed 
with water. 

Great attention should be paid to the time of serring out the drams. They 
should never be given on an empty stomach, when the system is heated, or when 
exposed to the sun. To give men raw spirit early in the morning, before any 
food is taken, is the surest way to lay the foundation of disease. After a meal, 
with some hours of rest in the shade in prospect, is the best period. 

Officers on coming to India for the first time find themselves surrounded by 
entirely new influences. The diseases of the country are formidable and rapid in 
their progress, and inspire in many cases a vague terror, which prevents the due 
exercise of the reasonmg powers. The climate is found to be exhausting and 
debilitating ; exposure to the sun is understood to be dangerous ; and there are 
many other circumstances which combine to depress the mind and body, and to 
pre-oispose to the belief that some extraordinary course must be pursued to ward 
off any evil consequence. 

Eecourse is had in too many cases to stimulants ; brandy is taken in large 
quantities to prevent the approach of sickness ; exercise and the ordinary methods 
adopted in other countries to keep the frame sound and vigorous are neglected. 
Many become the victims of their own imprudence and rashness, and their prema- 
ture death is erroneously ascribed to the effect of the Indian climate. 

With ordinary precaution and attention to the oommon laws of hygiene 
Europeans may hve as long and preserve their health as well in India as in 
Britain. 

The neglect of these precautions rapidly producer fatal results. The mortality 
from disease far exceeds that caused by tne enemy, and it behoves every officer 
to study carefully the means of preventing sLckness. 

OUTFIT AND EXPENSES. 

As there are very good tailora in India at the chief towns, the 
traveller need not burthen himself with an over large supply of 
articles of dress. A few hints on matters which may appear trifling 
but are nevertheless important as regards comfort, may he here given. 
Instead of buttons, studs and wrist-Hnks should be used. The dhohia, 
or Indian washermen, clean the clothes by beating them on stones 
in the river. By this process, buttons are inevitably smashed, and 
tear the clothes at the same time. The buckles of braces should be 
of silver, as steel rusts. White and black ailh glove» are the best for 
India, as leather is too hot. Ladies' gloves should all be tried on 
previous to starting, so as to take the form of the hand, otherwise 
they shrink, and are not serviceable. A good English jockey cap ift 
indispensable for a gentleman; and neither ladies nor gentlemen 
should fail to take with them a veil or two fQr crossing the desert, 
and as a protection against the sand storms in Sindh and elsewhere. 
A pair of spectacles, with a few extra glasses of neutral tint, will save 
the eyes. Antimony applied to the eye with the common Indian M/id, 
or anointing needle, is an admirable preservative for weak eyes. 
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OUTFIT AKD EXPEKSES. 



The following tables will show all that is required as to outfit : 
Estimate of Out/its for the East India Ckmpan^a Service (Overland), 



rNiFO&x AKD APPonrrxsim. 



ArtiUery. 



ISngineers. 



Infantry. 



Assistant 
Surgeon. 



Full Dress Tunic 

„ Busby and Plume 

„ Cocked Hat and Plume. 

,, Chaco, complete 

„ Trowsers ,.. 

„ Sword Knot 

„ Sword Belt 

„ Pouch Belt and Pouch... 

„ Shoulder Sash 

„ Sword 

,, Spurs 

Undress Frock Coat 

), Jacket 

„ Forage Cap 

,, Trowsers 

„ Sword Belt 

,, Pouch, Belt and Sword | 
Belt, and Sketching Case.. I 

,, Sword Knot 

,, Great Coat Cloak 



£ «. d, 
8 8 
7 7 



8 8 



£ «. d. 
9 9 



£ «. d, 
9 9 



5 5 



4 12 6 



5 5 

18 6 

5 5 

8 8 



5 5 

18 6 

5 5 

5 15 6 



4 4 

2 5 

18 6 

2 15 



2 5 
18 6 
2 15 



4 4 

18 6 
8 8 
6 6 

1 16 

2 8 
2 2 



6 6 



9 9 
6 6 

1 16 

2 8 



3 10 

4 4 

18 6 

5 15 6 
4 4 

1 8 

2 5 
2 10 



4 4 

18 6 

5 15 6 
4 4 

1 8 

2 5 
2 10 



2 15 

5 6 
7 7 



5 5 



7 7 



5 6 
6 6 



5 6 
6 



72 1 6 69 14 50 18 47 10 6 



Full Dress Jacket 

„ Trowsers 

„ Busby and Plume 

„ Chaco and Plume 

„ Helmet and Plume 

„ Barreled Sash 

„ Sword Belt, Sabretashe and) 
Belt, Silver Pouch Belt i 

„ Sabre 

„ Sword Knot 

„ Spurs 

Undress Jacket 

Cord for ditto 

„ Trowsers 

„ Frock Coat 

„ Mess Waistcoat 

„ Belts 

„ Sabre 

,) Sword Knot 

„ Forage Cap 

yy Spurs 



Bengal. 



5 
15 6 
11 



7 

10 

4 

5 
15 6 

7 

10 6 

12 6 

10 

15 6 

14 6 

4 

5 6 
12 6 

15 6 



Madras. 



28 
5 15 6 



14 14 



8 8 

28 10 

4 4 
1 1 



18 6 



7 7 
1 5 



2 12 6 



6 16 
14 14 
4 4 
15 
2 12 
15 



125 6 132 13 6 120 14 



Bombay. 



30 
5 15 6 



16 16 
8 8 



28 10 



2 12 



5 5 

4 4 

5 6 

2 12 6 

15 6 
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Teraonal Clothing for all OJictrif Oivilian$f and TraivM$r9, 

£ «. d. 

12 Long Cloth Shirts, Linen fronts, etc., at 6« 3 12 

24 „ Calico fronts, etc., at 4« 4 16 

12 Linen Shirt Collars, at Idd. 10 

6 Elastic Gauze Waistcoats, at 6«. 6J. 1 19 

12 Pairs Cotton Long Drawers, at 3«. M, 2 2 

24 White Cambric Pocket Handkerchiefi^ at Is 14 

1 Black Silk Stock, long ends 6 6 

36 Pairs Brown Cotton half Hose, at Is 1 16 

2 „ Dogskin GloTes, at 2« 4 

2 „ Elastic Cotton Braces, at Is. 6<^. 3 

12 Huckaback Towels, at lOrf. 10 

1 Voyage Suit of Tweed 3 10 

1 „ Cap 7 6 

1 Sponge ana Bag 5 6 

1 Foul aothes* Bag 6 6 

1 Brush Case, contaimng Clothes, Hat, and Shoe Brush 18 

2 Hair Brushes, at 4s 8 

1 Dressing Comb 16 

3 Tooth Brushes, at 9<;. 2 3 

2 Oyerland Trunks, at 36s 3 12 

1 Pair Boots, with box heels 1 14 

1 „ „ dress 1 10 

2 „ Walking Shoes, at 18» 1 16 

6 „ DriU Trowsers, at 18» 5 8 

6 White Jean Jackets, at 15# 4 10 

6 „ Waistcoats, at 10s 3 

3 Pairs Military GloTcs, at 4«. 6rf. 13 6 

3 MiUtary Stocks, at 4s. 6<f. 13 6 

£45 18 9 
SaddUry-^ 

1 case of Saddlery, complete 8 8 6 



Full Dress Uniform Coat 5 5 

„ Trowers 1 16 

„ Cocked Hat 2 18 

„ Belt 15 

Undress Uniform Cap 1 10 

„ Trowsers 1 14 

„ Cashmere Waistcoat 18 



Out^— Indian Navy fOverlandJ, 
uvzvoBX Airs APPOivnairTS. 
£ s. d. 



£54 7 



£ 8. d. 



Undress Uniform Mercella 

Waistcoat 16 

„ Sword 3 3 

„ Sword Knot 15 6 

„ Jacket 2 10 



£22 10 6 
Personal Clothing the same as for the Military. 

Owaian*8 Outfit ((herhmdj. 

Cloth Clothing the same as worn in England, but of lighter material (ladies' 
cloth). 

Personal Clothing the same as for the Military, 
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A Lady* 8 Outfit for India ((herUmdJ. 

£ 8. d. 

12 Calico Chemifles, at 3«. 6<f. 2 2 

24 Cambric Chemises, at 4«. 6^. 5 8 

12 Cambric or Long Cloth Slips, at 7». 6rf. 4 10 

6 Middle Petticoats, at 3». 9«?. 12 6 

6 Corded Petticoats, at 6». 6 1 19 

2 Coi-sets, at 6» 6rf. 13 

4 Flannel Petticoats, at 10». 6rf. 2 2 

12 India Gauze or Fine Flannel Waistcoats, at 6«. 6<;. 3 6 

24 Cambric Trowsers Tplain), at 3». 6<f. 4 4 

12 Cambric Trowsers (trimmed), at 6». 6rf. 3 6 

24 Calico Night Dresses, at 4». 6rf. 6 8 

12 Night Caps (common), at 3«. 6«?. 2 2 

6 Mosquito Trowjsers for sleeping, at 3». 6<f. 110 

Flannel Dressing Grown (whit^ 16 

Coloured Flannel Dressing Gown 2 2 

White Muslin Dressing Gown 16 

Coloured Dressing Gown 14 

Morning Kobe 16 

36 Cambric Pocket Handkerchiefs, at 1» 1 16 

12 Fine French Cambric ditto, at 2«. 6rf. 1 10 

6 Huckaback Towels, at 1» 6 

36 Diaper Towels, at 9rf. 17 

12 Fine White Cotton Hose, at 2*. 6rf. 1 10 

24 Lisle Thread Hose, at 3*. 6rf. 4 4 

6 Lisle Thread Hose Lace Fronts, etc., at 6«. 6<f. 1 13 

2 Black Silk Hose, at 7». 6<f. 16 

6 Riding Collars and Sleeves, at 3«. 6^. 110 

12 Kid Gloves, sewn with thread, at 3«. 6^. 2 2 

6 Thread Gloves or Silk Gloves, at U U, 9 

1 Clothes Bag 6 6 

12 Yards Fine Flannel, at 3». M. 2 2 

2 Trunks, at 36* 3 10 

1 Overland Cabin B^ 1 10 

Air-tight Case for Dresses 2 10 

6 Tooth Brushes, at 9«?. 4 6 

2 Nail Brushes, at 3« 6 

2 Hair Brushes, at 4*. 6<?.. 9 

2 Combs, at U. 6rf 3 

2 lbs. Windsor Soap and Fancy Soaps, at 1«. M 3 

1 Sponge and Bag 4 6 

£71 7 
Cabm Ikirniiitre for the Houte by Sea. 

£ 8. d. £ 8, d. £ 8. d 

Ship's Sofa, with Hair Mattress and Pillows... 440 4 14 660 
Cane Swing Sofa, suitable either as Cot or Sofa, 

with Mattress, Pillows, etc 660 6 10 700 

Double Sofa, with Mattress, PiUows, etc 700 900 12 00 

Chintz Cover for Sofa 10 18 110 

Swinging Cot ^ 18 110 160 

Hair Mattress and Pillows 16 1 16 2 2 

Feather PiUows : 8 10 6 12 



LIST OF BOOKS ON INDIA. XXI 

Cabin Fumiturt^eontinued. 

£ *, d, £ 9. d. £ 8. d. 

Maho^my Bollock Drawers, in two parts 600 5 12 5 18 

Book Case or Shelves 160 2 10 350 

Wash-hand Stand to form Table 114 220 380 

Table 014 140 160 

Folding Cabin Chair 080 086 096 

Ditto with arms 12 6 15 18 

Lounging Chair ^ 115 and upwards. 

Swinging Tray 6 6 7 6 

Looking Glass with Slide 066 076 12 

Cabin Lamp 12 14 16 

Candlestick and Snuffers 026 036 046 

lbs. Wax or Composition Candles 1 8 and upwards. 

Foot Bath 066 076 12 6 

Water Can 036 046 066 

Floor Cloth, Matting, or Carpet for Cabin All prices. 

Hand Brash, Dust Pan, Mop, etc 4 6 

Filtering Machine 100 130 160 

Bag wiu Hammer, Nails, Cleats, Cords, etc.... 7 6 

LIBRAET FOE INDIAN TBAYELLEBS. 

The following is a list of Books which may be perused by the 
traveller previous to starting. Those in Italics are less requisite, or 
only of local interest : — 

HUTOBT. 

Elphinstone's History of India, 1 toL, 1857. 

Lord Mahon's British India, 1 toI. 

Mill's History of India, with continuation by H. H. Wilson, 9 toIs., 1848. 

Kayo's Administration of the East India Company, 1 toI. 

Thimton*8 British Empiri in India^ 5 Toli. 

Doufs History of Hinditstdn^ 3 Tols. 

Murray* 8 History of British India, 

Briggt^ Mahomedctn Fotv&r in India, 4 vols. 

Shores Notes on Indian Affairs. 
. Taylor^ s Popular History of British India, 

Malcolm* s Political History of India. 

Prinsep^s Transactions in India from 1813-18. 

Houyh's Political and Military Events in India. 

Speir^s Life in Ancient India. 

Martineat^s British Rule in India, 

MaefarUm^s Our Indian Empire, 

Ludlou/s India and its Baces. 

CempbelVs India, 
Benoal. 

Stewart's History of Bengal. 
Madras. 

Orme's HindtSstloi. 

Wilks* History of Maistir (Mysore). 

BOXBAT. 

Grant DnfTs History of the Mar&^as. 

ThB PANjiB. 

Cunningham's History of the Sikhs. 
Smyth's Reigning Family of L&ht!ir (Lahore). 
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SiNDH. 

Fostans' Sindh, and Tuhfatifl Kirdm, Bengal Ab, Trans.^ Tol. XTiii., 1848. 
Burton's Sindh and the Itaces that inhabit the Valley of the Indus. 1851. 

Tod's B&j&sth&n. 
GvjakXt. 

BirtTs AnalysU of the Mirdt-i Affmadi 

Forbes' B§ls M&1&. 
Cemt&ai. India. 

Malcolm's Memoir of Central India in 1824, 2 toIs. 
Nfpli.. 

Oliphant's Visit to Nip&l. 
Obissa. 

Stirling's History of the B4j&s of Orissa. 

BlOOSAPHIES AND LeTTEBS. 

Malcolm's Memoirs of Lord Olive, 3 toIb. 

Macanlay's Essay on the life of Clive. 

The Wellesley Despatches and Despatches of the Duke of Wellington, 

Tols. 1, 2, 3 (Gurwood) ; and Supplementary Despatches, toI. 1. 
Gleig's Life of Lord Cliye. 

,, Sir T. Munro. 

Kaye's Life of Metcalfe. 

„ of Tucker, 

„ of Malcolm, 
Life of Sir C.Napier. 

TbaTELS and MiSCELLANEOtrS. 

Hakluyt, vols. 2 and 5. 

Purchas' Pilgrims, vol. 1, books 4 and 6. 

Fryer's Account of India. 

Forbes' Oriental Memoirs. 

Foster's Journey from Bengal to England. 

Buchanan's Travels through Maistir and Kana^. 

Tod's Travels in Western India. 

Heber's Journal. 

Fitzclarence's Journey from India to England. 

Lord Valentia's Travels. 

Jacquemonf 8 Voyag^ aux Indes. 

Graul's Indische Keise, 5 vols. 

Bacon's First Impressions. 

Baron Hugel's Travels in Kashmir and the Panjiib. 

Fraser's Tour in the Him&layas. 

Vigne's Travels in Kashmir. 

Sleeman's Kambles and BecoUections. 

Burton's Unhappy Valley. 

„ Goa and the Blue Mountains. 
Bumes' Visit to the Court of Sindh. 
Mrs. Postans' Kachh (Cutch). 
„ Western India. 
Hervey's Ten Years in India. 
Dry Leaves from Young Egypt. 
Davidson's Trade and Travel in the Far East. 
Von Orlich's Travels. 
Welsh's Military Beminisoences. 
Taylor's Memoirs of a Thug. 
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luce's Tiger ShootiiuF in India. 

SmoiQf s Edition of fiaikie's Nilgiris. 

Lawrence's Th&kurine and life of an AdTenturer. 

Bradshaw's Oyerland Guide to India. 

Antobiography of LatfoUah. 

Fane's Five Years in India. 

Thornton's Gazetteer. 

Letters from Madras. 

Capper's Three Presidencies of India. 

Crauford's Dictionary of the Eastern Archipelago. 

The E&n(in-i Isl&m, being an account of all MnHyammadan Cnstonu, ete. 

Boyle's Productive Besources of India. 

Cotton's Public Works in India. 

Emma Boberts' Scenes and Characteristics of HinddBt&n. 



OTEBLAJn) JOUBirSY. 

For the general rules of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Com- 
pany, reference must be made to their Hand-book. The following 
are their lines of communication, the length of passage, rates of 
passage money, and baggage regulations. The expense of transit 
through Egypt is included in the routes, with the exception of hotel 
expenses, and of extra baggage, wines, spirits, beer, and soda water, 
all of which the Egyptian Transit Administration charges for 
separately. Servants of the Company soliciting fees are liable to 
dismissal. Bedding, linen, and requisite furniture are provided in 
the steamers, together with the attendance of experienced male and 
iemale servants. 

The Lines of Steam Oommunieatum embraced hff the Companf^e eperatume are 
09 folhwe^ vis. : — 



Placbs. 



Date and Hour of Departure ttcm. Southaiuptoii. 



Vigo 

Off Opoeto 

Lisbon 

Cadiz 

GiBBALTAB .. 



Malta 

ALEXAlfDBIA 



Bombay ... 
Kaubitius 



7th, 17th, and 27th of every month, at 1 p.m. 

J^.B.-^JFhentheeedateafaUonSunda^s^theSteamere 

etart on iJiefoUowing day (Monday) at 1 p.m. 

Mbditbbbambak and Pexonsula. 

4th and 20th of every month, at 1 p.m. 

Whm the Uh or 20th falls on a Sunday the Steamer 

leaves at 9 a.m, 

4th and 19th at 7 a.m. from Marseilles. 

4th at 3 p.m. 



Aden 

Cetlon 

MA-mtAB 

Calcutta 

PXNANO 

Sinoapobb .. 
HoNo Eonq. 
Shanghai .. 
Manilla 



India. 

4th and 20th of every month, at 1 p.m. 

JFhen the Uh or 20ih falls on a Sunday the Steamer 
leaves at 9 a.m. 
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The following table shows the length of Passage, nnder ordinary circamstances, 
between Southampton and the several Ports outwareh; also, the nsual dates of 
arrival at, and departure £rom, each Port in the course of the Voyage, and the 
average stay at each place. 



OUTWARDS (fbom England). 



114 



Date of 
Arrival. 



4^ 



Date of 
Departure 



PENINSULAR LINE. 



Soutiiampton 



Vigo 

(Off) Oporto. 

Lisbon 

Cadiz 

Gibraltar 



10, 20, 30 

11, 21, 31 
12,22, 1 

14.24, 3 

15.25, 4 



3hr8. 



7, 17, 27 

10, 20, 30 

11, 21, 31 

13.23, 2 

14.24, 3 



When the day of sailing 
from Soathampton fiUls 
on a Sundajr, the Steamers 
leave on the following 
day, at 1 p.m. 



SOUTHAMPTON TO ALEXANDRIA AND SUEZ TO CALCUTTA LINE. 



Soathampton 



Marseilles., 



Aden . 



Bombay 



Hong Kong.. 



Gibraltar .. 

Malta 

Alexandria 
(60 hours from Alex-^ 
andria to Sues.) 



9, 25 
14, 30 
17, 3 



Aden 

Galle, Ceylon 

Madras 

Calcutta 



25, 10 

5, 21 

9, 25 

13, 29 



12hr8. 
24 „ 



24hrs. 
12 „ 
12 .. 



4, 20 
9, 25 
14, 30 



19, 4 

26, 11 

5, 21 

9, 25 



When the 4th or SOth 
fWUs on a Sunday, the 
Steamer leaves at a.m. 



MARSEILLES AND ^^EXANDRIA LINE. 



Malta 

Alexandria . 



7,14,22,30 
10,17,25,2 



12hrs. 



4,11,19,27 
7,14,22,30 



SUEZ AND BOMBAY LINE. 



Adrai 

Bombay 



18, 2 
2, 19 



24hrs. 



12. 


27 


19, 


8 


27, 


11 



ADEN AND MAURITIUS LINE. 



25 



I Messrs. Kenar and Co*s 
Steamers leave about this 
date with Mails and pas* 
sengers for Mauritius. 



BOMBAY AND CHINA LINE. 



Galle, Ceylon 
Penang 







31, 16 
5 21 


4, 20 


24hrs. 


11, 27 


12 » 


11, 27 


13, 29 


24 „ 


14, 80 


24, 9 







Hong Kong.. 
HONG KONG AND SHANGHAI LINE. 



31, 16 



26, 11 



OY£fit.AJfS iOVBlTEt. 
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The following table showB the length of Passage, under ordinary circumstances, 
hetween the several Ports homewards ; also, the usual dates of airital at, and 
departure from, each Port in the course of the Voyage, and the average stay 
at each place. 



HOMEWARDS (to Enolakd). 



to 



Date of 
AniTal« 



Date of 
Departure 



PENINSULAB LIN£. 



Gibraltar. 



Cadiz.. 
Lisbon , 



(Off) Oporto.. 



igo 
Sonthampton 



7, 17, 27 
S, 18, 28 
9, 19, 29 
10, 20, 30 
13,23, 8 



3hrs. 
48 „ 

I: 



5. 15, 25 

7, 17, 27 
9, 19, 29 
9, 19, 29 
10, 20, 30 



When tb« daja of mU- 
ing from Gtbmltar fUl 
on a Sunday, the Steamer 
•tarts the preiions even- 
liMC. 



CALCUTTA TO SUEZ, AND ALEXANDRIA TO SOUTHAMPTON LINES. 

In Hay. Jtlne. and Jtd/ 
the Steamers leave Oar> 
eatta 8 days earlier. 



Calcutta 










10, 24 
18, 27 
18, 1 
28. 11 


»» 
»» 


3 

7 
18 
24 


Madras 

Cerlon, Galle 


27, 13 
31, 17 
11, 28 
19, 5 

a Suez to 

ria.) 


24hi8. 

» 

»» 




Suez 


Alexandria ... 


(60 hours froi 
Alexand 




6, 20 
10, 24 
15. 29 




3 
8 
13 


Malta 


10, 24 
15, 29 
20, 3 


12hrs. 
12 „ 


»» 


Gibraltar 

Southampton 



ALEXANDRLA AND 



I MARS] 



iEILLES LINE. 



Alexandria . 



2i 



Marseilles... 



27. 12 



11,19,26,3 



BOMBAY AND SUEZ LINE. 



Bombay 












9 
15 


Aden 


18, 2 
24, 8 


12hr8. 




Suez 











9. 24 
18, 2 



CHINA AND BOMBAY LINE. 



Hong Kong.. 



10 \Vi 

16 

21 



Singapore . 



Galle, Ceylon 
Bombay 









J; 


15 
28 


7, 


21 


48hr8. 


11 


25 


12 „ 


11 


25 


17, 


31 


24 


is; 


1 


22 


5 









The Steamers in May, 
June, July, and August, 
leave Hong Kong 6 days 
earlier. 



SHANGHAI AND HONG KONG LINE. 



Shanghai . 



Hong Kong... 



29, 12 



24, 7 



XZn OYEBLAKS JOrBNET. 

BAOOAaB. 

First-class passengers are allowed, in the Company's steamers only, on either 
side of the Isthmus, 3 cwt. of personal baggage free of freight, and children (aboTe 
three years) and serrants 1^ cwt. each. 

A passenger taking a whole cabin will be entitled to take in the steamers, free 
of freight, one-half more baggage than the regulated allowance, and a married 
couple, paying for reserred accommodation, will be entitled to take 9 cwt. 

The charge for conveyance of extra baggage, should there be room in the 
ressel, will be at the rate of £1 per cwt. between England and Malta, or Alexandria; 
£2 per cwt. between Suez and India ; and £Z per cwt. between Suez, the Straits, 
and China. 

Passengers for India and China wiU have to pay the Egyptian Transit Admin- 
istration in Egypt lis. per cwt. for conveyance of baggage through, should it 
exceed, for first-class passengers, 3 cwt. each, and children and servants 1^ owt. 
each. 

The Egyptian Transit Administration have given notice that they will not for- 
ward any package of baggage exceeding 80 lbs. weight, and measuring more than* 
length, 3 ft. ; breadth, 1 ft. 3 in. ; depth, 1 ft. 2 in., with the passengers to Suez. 
A departure from this regulation wiU cause a detention in Egypt, to such pack- 
ages, of a fortnight. 

All baggage intended for transit through Egypt should be packed in strong 
and well-secured packages, in order to avoid breakage or damage en route. 

The Company cannot engage to take any excess of baggage over the regulated 
allowance, unless shipped at Southampton on the day before sailing, and freight 
paid thereon. 

All baggage for the ports of the Mediterranean, India, and China, must be 
shipped not later than noon on the dayjrevious to sailing, except carpet bags or 
hat boxes. All other baggage received on board on the day of sailing will be 
considered as extra baggage, and charged freight as such. 

The insurance of baggage can be effected on very moderate terms. 

Passengers embarking at Marseilles for Alexandria, India, and China, can 
have 3 cwt. of their baggage conveyed by the steamer from Southampton free of 
charge ; all in excess will be charged. 

Passengers outwards, proceeding vid Trieste, and joining the steamers of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company at Suez, and passengers homewards who have 
been conveyed to Suez in the Peninsular and. Oriental Company's steamers, can 
ship their baggage by the Company's vessels from Southampton to Alexandria, 
and vice veredf subject to the following charge, payable in advance :~ 
For the regulated allowance of 3 cwt., 10«. \ Exclusive of the charge for transport 

per cwt. I made by the Transit Administra- 

For any excess over 3 cwt., 20«. per owt. ) tion of Egypt. 

N.B.— The baggage of passengers proceeding vid Trieste must be shipped at 
Southampton so as to ensure its arrival at Alexandria a fortnight in advance of 
the passengers to whom it may belong. Non-compliance with this regulation is 
likely to involve loss or detention of the baggage in Egypt. 

Passengers taking parcels or articles of merchandize in their baggage will 
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incur the risk of seizure by the Oustoms' authorities, and of detention for freight 
by the Company's agents. 

Every package of baggage should have the owner's name and place of destina- 
tion distinctly painted upon it. 

Baggage can be occasionally had up from the baggage-room during the paa- 
sage by application to the officer in charge. 

No trunks or boxes allowed in the Saloon or Cabins. 

India, bto. 

Passengers leaving Southampton by the Company's steamers on the 4th and 
20th of the month, for Aden, Ceylon, Madras, Calcutta, Penang, Singapore, 
Hong Eong, Shanghai, or Manilla, arrive at Gibraltar about the 9th and 25th 
of the month, and after staying there, say twelve hours, proceed to Malta, at 
which port they remain about the same time ; they then leave for Alexandria, 
arriving there, under ordinary circumstances, in about 13 days from Southampton. 

At Suez, passengers embark, by steam tender, on board one of the Company's 
steamers, which sail about 4he 19th and 4th of the month, arriving at Aden about 
the 25th and 10th, at Point de Galle, Ceylon, about the 5th and 21st (passengers 
for the Straits and China are here transferred into one of the steamers on the 
Bombay and China line), Madras about the 9th and 25th, and finally at Calcutta 
about tJie 13th and 29th of the following month. 

Transit thbovoh Eoyft. 

Passengers are conveyed through Egypt by the Transit Admimstration of his 
Highness the Pacha. 

The mode of transit is as follows:— 

From Alexandria to Cairo by rail 7 hours. 

Time for refreshments at Cairo 3 „ 

From Cairo to No. 12 station, per rail , 4 „ 

Time for refreshments at No. 12 station 2 „ 

No. 12 station to Suez in vans 4 „ 

Total 20 „ 

The following are extracts from the tariff of the Transit Administration : — 

<^ Passengers are furnished with three meals per diem, during the time they are 
en route, free of charge ; but their expenses at notels must be defrayed by them 
selves, as also wines, beer, etc., during their entire transit. 

^' The portmanteaux, trunks, carpet bags, etc., of the passengers, must bear 
the name and destination of the owners ; such inscription to be iegiole and well 
secured. 

" On the arrival of each steamer, the officer of the Administration will attend 
to receive the luggage of passengers. 

'* The Administration will not be responsible for any loss or damage of unsuit- 
able or insecure luggage, nor for unavoioable detention." 

Packages containing jewellery, plate, or other valuables, must be specially 
booked, and freight and transit duty paid thereon. 

Packages containing parcels of specie or merchandise are liable to seizure and 
confiscation, and to detention for freight by the agents of the Company. 
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Sates ofFaaaage Money ^ including the Expensee of the Transit through Egypt, 



F&OM England to 



Gentlbmen OS Ladies T&AVliLLiNO \ 

8INGLT. I 

Gentlemen occupying a Berth in a I 
Cabin, with two or three others, \ 
on the iidwef Deck. 

Ladies, if booked sufficiently early, 
a Berth in a Cabin, with two or 
three others, on the Upper Deck. 

Mabbied Couples, occupying a Re- | 
served Cabin on the Mam Deck ... { 

Childben with the Pabent — 3 \ 
years and under 10 j 

A Child under 3 years (no Berth ) 
plfovided)» j 

SsBYANTS— European ) 

} In Fore Cabin. 
„ Native...) 



70 



200 
35 

Free, 

[35 
[20 



95 



240 
45 

Free. 

45 
25 



Free. 

45 
25 



250 
50 

Free. 

50 
30 



270 
50 

Free. 

50 
30 



290 
55 

Free. 

55 
40 






130 

335 
60 

Free. 

60 
45 



I 



150 



375 
70 

Free. 

70 
50 



• Except £5 transit expenses through Egypt, if above 2 years. 

Makseilles to Malta and Alexandria. 

The Company's steamers, Vectis, Valetta, or Euxine, leave Marseilles for Malta 
on the 4th, Uth, 19th, and 27th of the month, at 7 a.m., with her Majesty's mails. 
Passengers must be at Marseilles the afternoon of the day preyions to sailing. 

_ Fuvt Glass. Second Class. Servants. 

Fare to Malta £8 £5 £4 

Fare to Alexandria 18 10 9 

A child, under three years, if with the parent, free. Above three, and under 
ten years, half fare. 

Passengers proceeding through France, and joining the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company's steamers at MarseiUes, will please take note that, to save themselves 
trouble and annoyance, it will be necessary to send their passports, as soon after 
their arrival at Marseilles as possible, to Messrs. R. Gower and Co., the agents to 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company at that port, as it is requisite they should 
be noted at the Police and Marine Offices before the departure of the steamers. 

The journey across France to Marseilles, and then by a steamer 
to Alexandria, is undoubtedly the quickest way of reaching Egypt. 
The greater number of travellers, however, prefer proceeding by 
steamer from Southampton direct to Alexandria, because this saves 
much fatigue, shifting of luggage, and also some expenses. 

WHAT TO OBSEEVE ON THE OVERLAND JOUKNET. 

The vessel, in general, approaches tolerably near to Cape Finis- 
terre. The outlines of the landscape are bold, varied and beautiful ; 
but a heavy swell, which commonly rolls in, is apt to interfere with 
the voyager's contemplations. 
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From ibis, on nmning down the coast of Portugal, the ateamer 
on most occasions keeps close in-shore, so that the land is for the 
most part visible. The first places of note that present themselves 
are Oporto and Yigo Bay. The appearance of the mainland is 
exceedingly picturesque. The coast is rocky and precipitous, jagged 
' and irregular. There are lighthouses on certain small islands, and 
on more than one of the headlands; and white- walled dwellings 
and villages gleam out from the blue line of coast. 

Torres Vedras. — The heights of Torres Yedras, close on shore, 
present nothing to the eye that is marvellous or attractive, though 
rich in the most striking historical associations. The magnificent pile 
at Mafra is generally distinctly visible without the aid of a telescope. 
It is of enormous extent, containing a palace, convent, and superb 
church. The lines of Byron here recur to remembrance : — 
'' The horrid cra^, by toppline conyent crowned, 
The cork-trees noar that clothe the shaggy steep, 
The mountain-moss by scorching skies emorowned, 
The sunken glen, whose sunless shrubs must weep, 
The tender azure of the unruffled deep, 
The orange tints that gild the greenest bough, 
The torrents that from cliff to Ta]ley leap, 
The yine on hig:h, the willow branch below, 
Mixed in one mighty scene, with varied beauty glow." 

The ridge, on the highest pinnacle of which the convent of our 
Lady of the Eock is situated, is wild, ru^ed, and precipitous, as- 
cending to an elevation of about 2500 ft. A low cliff skirts the sea- 
shore, .and singular masses, apparently of drift sand, make their 
appearance, stretching along and inland for some miles. 

A very picturesque appearance is often presented by the fishing 
boats when the breeze is fresh. They have a drag-net attached to 
the extreme end of a long outrigger, stretching some thirty or forty 
feet beyond the vessel, and hundreds of sea-birds follow the net, 
with the view, apparently, of picking up any stray fish they can 
extract from it. 

Lisbon. — The Rock of Lisbon, a huge, unshapely, but striking 
mass, indicates the approach to the Tagus. The river opens up mag- 
nificently from the sea. The spires and lofty buildings of Lisbon are 
distinctly seen, with the vessels at anchor off the quay. Cape Espartel, 
a remarkable headland, with a lighthouse upon its extremity, becomes 
visible a little to the south of the debouchure of the Tagus. The 
cliff is obliquely stratified, and marked like those of Alum Bay, Isle 
of Wight. The land now recedes, and is in a considerable measure 
lost sight of, till, rounding close in upon Cape St. Yincent, the 
scene of the celebrated engagement in 1797, the Bay of Cadiz is 
entered. In crossing this bay, land is no longer in sight for a time. 
It becomes visible again off Cape Trafalgar. 
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Gibraltar. — The next place of importance reached by the steamer 
is Gibraltar, where the vessel quits the Atlantic Ocean, and enters 
the Mediterranean. The rock of Gibraltar first comes into view 
about ten miles off. As the bay is approached, the suddenness of 
the change in the colour of the water, jfrom bright deep blue to 
green, as the soundings decrease at once from. 24 to 16 fathoms, 
strikes the voyager. The transition is instantaneous, without any 
intermediate hue or shading. Bounding the Point Camero, and 
breasting Europa Point, you find yourself at once within a 
beautiful sheltered and spacious recess, some six miles across and 
ten in depth, with British men-of-war, steamers, and merchant 
ships of every nation at anchor. The appearance of the rock at 
Gibraltar, with respect to its known military strength, generally 
disappoints the stranger^ The most formidable of the batteries 
are either concealed in mysterious galleries in the bosom of the 
rock itself, haK-way up, or lie so close on the line of the sea, as 
to be lost sight of amongst the hulls of the vessels around. The 
promontory consists of a vast rock, rising from 1200 to 1400 ft. 
above the sea ; is about three miles in length, and from one-half to 
three-quarters of a mile in width, and is joined to the mainland by 
a low sandy isthmus, about a mile and a half in length. On the- 
north side, fronting the isthmus, the rock is almost perpendicular, 
the east and south sides are also steep and rugged ; but on the west 
side it slopes downward to a fine bay, nine miles long by four miles 
and a half broad. On this slope lies the town, containing a mixed 
population of 16,000, and above rise the principal ramparts of the 
rocky fortress, which is generally garrisoned by from 3,000 to 4,000 
troops. The ordnance consists of more than 700 cannons fit for 
service. 

Gibraltar derives its name from Tarik, the Moorish General, by 
whom it was taken from the Spaniards in 711 — Jahalu't Tdriky 
" the Mountain of Tarik." It remained in the hands of the Moors 
till the beginning of the fourteenth century, when it was recovered 
by the Spaniards. It was retaken by the Moors in 1333. In 1462 
it finally fell into the hands of the Christians, after having been 
possessed by their adversaries for 748 years. On the 24th of July, 
1704, it was captured by the English, who fell on it suddenly, and 
stormed it — the garrison amounting to no more than 160 men, the 
batteries mounting 100 guns. Prom this time till nearly the end 
of the century, numberless attempts to wrest it from us have been 
made by the Prench and Spaniards, but in vain. During the late 
war, it seemed to be considered idle to attempt to disturb us ! 

The town of Algesiras, a place of considerable importance, and 
remarkable as that at which the Moors first landed in Spain, lies 
across the bay at about 5| miles off, while the village of St. Roque, 
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at the upper end of the bay, is conspicaous on the dope. The high 
blue mountains of Granada fill up the background. 

The winter climate of Gibraltar is extremely delightfiil. In 
December, the temperature varies from 60'' to 10**, clouds shading 
the piercing rays of the sun. In summer, it is occasionally ex- 
tremely hot, especially when the wind blows from the African shore. 
The appearance presented by Gibraltar, yiewed from the harbour, 
is pecidiarly striking after nightfall. The numberless lights, seen in 
all their brightness through the open windows, look as if issuing 
frx)m apertures admitting to some bright cave or frimace in the 
centre of the rock, whose huge black mass towers on high, the 
houses in the town being undistinguishable in the darkness. In 
summer, the surface of the sea is occasionally so closely eovered with 
luminous particles, as to seem sheeted with phosphorus. The slightest 
ripple increases the intensity of the light, and the dolphins flash 
through the water, literally " moving in light of their own making." 
In winter, this in a great measure disappears, the luminosity being 
confined to a few bright masses which sweep by the ship. 

The view of the African shore from Gibraltar Bay is, towards 
sunset, pecuHaxly beautiful — the fortress of Ceuta, standing out 
purple and red in the setting sun, in mimic rivalry of that on the 
European shore. One huge mass of mountains, of the Atlas group 
on the African side, with the Sierras of Andalusia on the Spanish 
shore, " fill the mind with beauty" for a long while on leaving or 
on approaching Gibraltar. 

Algiers. — Steaming onward through the Mediterranean, the vessel 
steers direct for Malta, by which the African shore is neaxed. The 
bay and town of Algiers, with the villas around, are passed, and are 
plainly visible to the naked eye. The country adjoining is fertile 
and well cultivated, and roads, gardens, and enclosures, with fields 
and vineyards, are seen in good condition. Cape Faroe, and the pro- 
montory of the Seven Capes, are jagged, irregular headlands, very 
distiQctiy visible. Cape Bon is another headland which comes into 
sight. The dreary island of PantelLana, which is evidently the huge 
tumulus of aa extinct volcano, is next seen. It is about 36 miles 
in circumference, and seems about 3000 ft. in height. The ruptured 
craters and streams of lava are easily traceable, with beds of loose 
stones hurled down the mountain's side during some of its fiercer 
explosions. A large mass of cloud, which might readily be mistaken 
for the smoke of smouldering fires, almost constantly rests on the 
summit of the mountain. There is a considerable town, of the same 
name with the island, near the sea-shore on the western slope, and 
vineyards and gardens appear scattered about in surprising abimd- 
ance. It belongs to the king of Sicily, and is used as a penal settle- 
ment, whither tiie Sicilian convicts are sent. 
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Malta. — The island of Malta, which now belongs to England, is 60 
miles from the nearest point in Sicily, and 200 from the African shore. 
It is 70 miles in length, nine in width, and 160 in circumference. 
It attains in one place an elevation of 600 feet.*" The climate is fine 
and healthy, though hot in summer, and suffers occasionally from 
the sirocco, which blows from the south-east, and occurs chiefly in 
September. The mean annual temperature is 67°; the variation of 
the yearly means from 1820 to 1840 was no more than 3**; the 
extreme range during the year is about 24°. 

Malta consists entirely of calcareous rocks, with scarcely any 
soil, diluvium, or abraded matter. The country has rather an arid 
appearance, but it produces grapes in abundance, and other fruits. 
At a distance, the view is rendered lively by the great number of 
windmills perched on the heights, and employed for grinding com. 
The inhabitants speak a language partly Arabic and partly Italian, 
the former predominating. 

The port of Malta consists of two splendid harbours, sepa- 
rated from each other by the narrow promontory called Mount 
Xiberras. On this stands the capital, Valetta. Marsamuscetta is 
the name given to tfie western or quarantine harbour ; the other is 
called Valetta, or the Great Harbour. The entrance to this last 
is guarded on the one side by the fortress of St. Elmo, on the other 
by that of Eicasoli, both of remarkable strength. On Fort St. Elmo 
is one of the most brilliant lighthouses in the Mediterranean. The 
Great Harbour runs away into numerous creeks and inlets. In one 
of these are the dockyard, the victualling-yard, and arsenal, with a 
wet-dock just finished, which is said to have cost the government 
not much under a million sterling. In another is the merchant 
shipping wet-dock and store-yards. A number of British, American, 
and French ships of wax are commonly at anchor in the port ; one 
British line-of-battle ship, of the largest size, with the admiral's flag 
on board, being of the number. The vast variety of forms, and 
diversity of appointments, of the mercantile vessels, especially of 
^ those from the Levant, present a most picturesque appearance. 

It is seldom the traveller to or from the East can find leisure to 
examine the whole of the noble sights in or around Malta. There 
are abundance of excellent * guide-books,' of which a supply can at 
all times be procured from the admirable library of Mr. Muir, for 
those who have leisure and inclination for such things. 

One of the principal objects of attraction is the cathedral of St. 
John, the patron of the order of the famed Knights of Malta. It 
was built in 1580. Externally, it is a heavy -looking pile. It has 
a fine chime of bells, supposed to have been brought from Ehodes, 
and its internal decorations are rich and beautiful. The floor is 
mosaic marble, pavement, chiefly composed of sepulchral monuments 
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of the kniglitB, whose figures are represented in white marble. The 
governor now resides in the palace of the Qrand Master, a fine 
spacious bailding. The most striking object connected with it is the 
armoury. It contains 10,000 stand of modem infistntry arms, fit for 
immediate use. The most attractive portions, however, of its contents 
are the arms and suits of armour of the Middle Ages : somo of these 
are beautifully chased, and inlaid with gold. There is a singular 
piece of ordnance, an eight or ten pounder, made of a moderately 
strong tube of eOieet-copper, covered over with coils of tarred rope. 
The gun is neatly formed, and, at first, the singular material of which 
it is made is not apparent. It seems to have been burst in firing. The 
library is said, at the time of the expulsion of the knights, to have 
contained 70,000 volumes. There are in the palace tables, slabs, vases, 
and ornaments of various kinds, cut from the marble of Yaletta. 

The fortifications of Malta are most extensive and intricate; 
they are connected with the harbours; and on looking at their 
powers of defence, the mind is impressed with the conviction that 
they are impregnable. Fort St. ^mo, the most massive of these 
works, conteans accommodation for 2,000 men. Few things are more 
dazzling or trying for the eyes than the rocks and buildings around 
Malta harbour : they are of an intensely yeUowish- white, without 
one particle of vegetation to relieve tiLem. The waters of the 
harbour are singularly pure, so that the bottom is distinctly visible 
to the depth of 30 or 40 feet. The Parlettario is the favourite 
resort for quarantine-bound passengers. It is a long narrow room, 
near the anchorage, divided by a barrier, where the gold and silver 
filigree- work, for which Malta is fEonous, is sold. Here also are 
shell cameos, bracelets, and brooches in mosaic, and a vast variety 
of bijouterie. The Maltese females are celebrated for the skill and 
delicacy with which they embroider silks, as well as for the beauty 
of the knit silk gloves, etc., which they manu&cture ; and on these 
a good, deal of money is usually expended in the Parlettario for the 
b^efit of friends at home. 

There is a tradition that, from the time of the visit of St. Paul, 
Malta has been devoid of serpents or other poisonous reptiles. Dr. 
Buist, from whom this account of the Overland Journey is taken, 
gives evidence of the baselessness of the tradition, having seen a 
snake killed by a soldier on duty close by his sentry-box. It was 
about three feet long, of a dingy brown, and had very much the hue 
and aspect of the common cobra. Close by the anchorage are 
several sentry stations, and the neat economical penthouse with 
which the soldier is protected from the sun is particularly suit- 
able for India./ It is a light wooden stand, not unlike a music 
stand in shape, with a moveable board, which can be fixed at any 
degree of angle, to shelter the sentinel from the son. 

e 
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Egypt — The land around Alexandria is so low, that it does not 
come into sight till the harbour of Alexandria is quite close ; but 
some time previously, are observed rising, as it were, out of the sea, 
the windmills, Pompey's Pillar, the Lighthouse, and Cleopatra's 
Needle, with several towers and minarets. Prom the town westward 
to the Lake Mareotis, for the space of nearly a mile, the sand 
hillocks by the shore are literally covered with windinills. The 
turrets are about 30 feet high, the length of the arms about 20 feet, 
breadth of sail three and a half feet. They have eight vanes each; 
and as they are set different ways, and so move in opposite direc- 
tions in different mills, when tossing their arms in the wind, they 
look like sea-monsters sprawling about on &e shore, and siniving 
to regain their native element. They are all employed in grinding 
wheat; and though rugged and rude enough in appearance, are in 
reality simple and efficient implements. They employ a single pair 
of stones, made of vesicular lava from Sicily. They have no sift- 
ing or boulting apparatus : the ground wheat is received from the 
stones in a sack, and the flour afterwards dressed through a fine 
gauze sieve by the hand. 

Alexandria. — On landing at Alexandria, the traveller feels that 
he is fairly out of Europe. He may have seen a stray and stunted 
palm-tree or two at Gibredtar or Malta, with here and there a Turk 
or Arab in his native dress : these last, indeed, may be met with in 
the streets of London. At Alexandria all the costumes are Oriental, 
European residents even dressing like Turks. Yast groves of mag- 
nificent date-trees, far surpassing in beauty those to be met wi& 
in Western India, stretch away in all directions. Long strings of 
camels are emiployed in carrying merchandise. The women are all 
veiled — covered over with that unsightly blue vestment which con- 
ceals the person and the face, leaving a pair of little holes for the 
eyes to peep through. Pormerly, it was the custom for passengers 
from the steam-packets to place themselves on the backs of donkeys, 
in order to get through the streets. This is all changed now, and 
the traveller finds a large and roomy van ready for his conveyance 
to the hotel, without absurdity, romance, or inconvenience. 

The great square of Alexandria, where most of the European 
inhabitants reside, has a singularly fine and pleasing appearanoe, 
though without any true architectural beauty. The houses ore 
built of whitish limestone, like Bath stone, only here the walls 
remain pure as when erected — ^taking no tarnish from the wea- 
ther. In the centre is an obelisk of the yellowish-white Cairo 
marble, which surmounts a fountain. The residences of the oonsals 
around the square have each a flag-staff, on which on gala-days the 
ensigns of their respective nations «tQ displayed. The house of the 
French consul has a strange-looking corkscrew staircase surrounding 
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it, and leading to a wateh-tover which overlooks the town. Many 
of the sign-boards of the shopkeepers, especially the apothecaries, 
are painteid with Greek characters. Here are situated the principal 
hotels, and hence diverge streets to all parts of the town. 

Alexandria was originally built in the form of a Maoedoniaa 
mantle, with its longer side to the sea. At one time it contained a 
population of above half a million, of which one moiety were slaves. 
It boasted of 4,000 palaces, 4,000 baths, 400 theatres or places of 
amusement, 12,000 shops for the sale of vegetables, and 40,000 
tributary Jews. Its public libraries are said to have contained 
700,000 volumes of books. It was accidentally destroyed by fire 
during the war with the Eomans in GsMar's time. Ages of misrule 
under Saracens, and latterly under Turks, fell like a blight on 
everything in Alexandria, as on everything else in Egypt ; and not 
until the era of Mehemet Ali did tiie country show any symptom of 
revivaL Since the beginning of the present century, the population 
of Alexandria has increased from 7,000 to 70,000. With its harbour 
and docks, it now possesses the appearanoe of a thriving port. 

Yestiges of the ancient splendour of Alexandria are everywhere 
to be found. Fragments of richly-sculptured columns, of archi- 
traves, cornices, and other portions of arohitectural ornament, are to 
be seen strewed about in every quarter of the city — ^broken up for 
lime or for pavingHstones, and built into the meanest houses. Huge 
■halts of granite are continually disclosed, half buried amongst the 
rubbish or the sand ; and the mounds of ruins are in many cases 
one mass of porphyries, granites, verde-anticoes, and marbles, brought 
from Upp^ Egypt or ti^e south of Europe. Mosaics, and pieces of 
ancient glass, are also abundant ; the latter marked by that irides- 
cent semi-metallic hue which indicates decay through extreme lapse 
of time. 

The sights at Alexandria are Pompeii PMtr, Cleopatra* 9 Needles, 
the Catacomhe, the Fasha'i Falaee, the hattle-field where Ahercromhy 
feU, the Lake Mareotte, of which a distant view usually satisfies 
the traveller; and the Canai, Pompef/'s Pillar stands on an 
eminence about 600 yards from the present walls of the town, 
elose beside the road which leads from the Bosetta Gate to the 
Mahmoudy^ Canal. The total height of the column is 98 feet. 
The shaft, which is a single block of red granite or syenite, is 
nme feet eight inches in diameter, and 73 in length. It is now 
proved to have been erected by Publius, the prefect of Egypt, in 
honour of the Emperor Diodlesian. It was probably removed hova 
some other site to Ihe place where it now stands, and is said to 
:ha;ve been originally erected, and formed most likely a portion of 
aome of the more ancient and noble relics of Egypt. Cleopa- 
^m^i NeeHUe are at the opposite extremity of the town; they 
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consist of two obelisks, one prostrate, and one erect, of the same 
material as the column. One is 70, the other 65 feet high, and 
about seven feet in diameter at the base. They stood originally at 
Heliopolis, and were brought to Alexandria by one of the Caesars. 
Both are covered with hieroglyphics. 

The Lake of Mareotis is one of the curiosities of the neighbour* 
hood of Alexandria, and is situated a short way beyond the Bosetta 
Gate. This lake, which is about 150 miles in circumference, was 
originally freshwater; and being about five or six feet deep, it 
answered the purposes of navigation. In consequence of its con- 
nexion with the Nile being cut ojff, its waters were wholly dried up, 
or nearly so ; and in this condition it was 80 or 90 years since. An 
entire change followed. It is divided from the sea by mounds of 
sand, blown up from the shore, and its bottom is several feet lower 
than the level of the Mediterranean. Thus exposed to the danger 
of submersion, it was resolved^ during the siege of Alexandria, in 
1788, to let in upon it the waters of the ocean. It was certain to 
produce a wide-spread calamity ; but when did the demon war stop 
to consider results ? Four cuts were made, each of six yards in 
width, and ten distant from each other. The waters rushed in with 
a fall of six feet. Two more cuts were finished next day, and the 
sea finally broke down the divisions. The sea flowed in for a week. 
The calamity wasv fearful. The sites of 300 villages were flooded, 
and rendered barren for ever. The bank was afterwards closed up 
again, and the communication with the sea cut ojQP; but the basin of 
the lake being lower than the surface of the sea, and the Mediter- 
ranean here being without tide, there was no means of drawing off 
the salt water. It was by degrees in a great measure evaporated by 
the sun, leaving a vast expanse of once fertile surface covered willi 
a dazzling snow-white sheet of salt. The Nile is admitted annually 
to it at flood, and the lake then re-appears, but the returning dry 
season only restores the condition previously existing. Kor does 
there appear to be any remedy for this, until the successive de- 
positions of silt from the river accumulate sufficiently to raise the 
bottom of the lake to a level with the sea — an operation only to 
be eJSected through some vast and indefinite lapse of time. Till 
then, the salt must always mingle with the freshwater silt de- 
posited every year. Could rice or any grain be grown on it, as in 
India, which flourishes even on saline grounds, the process of re- 
covery would of course be greatly accelerated. The lake formerly 
communicated by a canal with the port of Old Alexandria. 

The Catacomis.-^Jn various masses of rock, composed of oolitic 
limestone, adjacent to the lake and near the town, are shown a 
number of curious catacombs, and other ancient works of art, 
^pduding a variety of mosaics. South of the city are several 
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high mounds, likewise interesting from the relics of ancient art 
found imhedded in them. The bricks nsed for building in Alex- 
andria are those excavated from the ruins of the ancient city; 
they are quarried in abundance in all directions. They are well- 
formed, and excellently burnt; and so perfectly cemented to- 
gether, that it is often more difficult to break the hardened mortar 
than the material it unites. The potter's wheel at Alexandria 
is a singular one : it consists of a spindle about two feet long, 
turning in a socket some one and a half feet under the level of 
the floor, and a collar about three inches from the upper extremity. 
The circular disk on which the ware is thrown is of course above 
this last. The wheel is turned at the rate of about two revolutions 
a second, by a circular flange 1^ feet in diameter just above its 
lower insertion. The potter sits on the floor, his legs in a small pit 
below the wheel, shuffling with his feet on the flange just mentioned, 
and so making the wheel revolve. It is certainly a most awkward- 
looking implement. Yet the ware turned out is good, strong, well- 
shaped, and is afterwards thoroughly burned in kilns. 

Admission to the PasMi Palace may be procured by an order 
from the vakfl, or steward. It is a neat, but plain and unpre- 
tending building. The view from it is beautiM. The rooms are 
handsome, and well-proportioned and arranged; and the floors, of 
inlaid brightly-polished wood, have a very pleasing effect. 

Travellers for India usually hurry through Egypt, with the view 
of not losing the steamboat, which is ready for fiiem at Suez. But 
those who have time and money to spare may occupy themselves 
very delightfully in spending a fortnight on the journey. The con- 
veyance of travellers from Alexandria to Suez is effected by the 
Pasha, at an expense of £12. This charge includes everything save 
liquors and hotel bills of all kinds at Cairo, which fall on the pas- 
senger, and frequently amount to 15«. or £1. All charges of this 
class seem in Egypt extortionately high, and are indeed out of all pro- 
portion to tavern bills in Europe. But then it must be remembered 
that the whole establishments are permanently maintained for the 
sake of employment one day in seven ; and that, unless when the 
passengers are on the way, the innkeepers are wholly idle. The 
whole distance from Alexandria to Cairo may now be performed by 
rail ; but should the tourist wish to take things more leisurely, he 
may sail or steam up the canal. Having arranged matters at the 
Transit Office, the traveller will be duly informed of the hour when 
the vans quit the hotel, and should make the best of his time in the 
interval. The vans proceed to the place of embarkation, about two 
miles distant, on the Mahmoudy^ Canal. The luggage is forwarded 
beforehand on camels, a carpet-bag being all that is allowed— it is all, 
indeed, that is requisite — for each individual to carry along with hiir 
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The road to the canal leads through the ^reat square already 
described, and on to the Eosetta Gate — an old ragged fragment of 
the fortifications of the town. And here the traveller finds that 
Alexandria is being fortified, after the manner of Paris, with walls, 
and bastions, and ditches, and all the other contrivances of military 
engineership. The works are being constructed on the recommenda- 
tion of the French, and under the superintendence of French engineers. 
Passing onward, the road leads close to the elevation on which stands 
Pompey's Pillar. Kot far to the left is the battlefield where Sir 
Ralph Abercromby fell. 

Atfhh. — The Mahmoudy^ Canal connects Alexandria with Atf&h, 
a navigable point on the Nile. This important public work was begun 
in 1819, and completed in little more than six months, having been 
opened on the 24th of January, 1820. It is 48 miles in length, 90 
feet across, and about 18'feet in depth. For a long distance, the 
banks of the canal are ornamented on one side by neat villas, with 
most beautiful shrubberies and flower-gardens in front of them. 
The little kiosks, or summer-seats, consisting, in a circle, of benches 
shadowed by lofty trees, almost hang over the banks. The canal is 
nowhere straight, and passes along a country so perfectly level that 
locks are not required. One only exists at A^^^h. As many as 
160,000 people are said to have been employed in the excavation of 
the canal : the inhabitants of all the villages in Lower Egypt were 
marched down to the stations respectively assigned to them, one 
month's pay having been advanced to enable them to supply them- 
selves with provisions. The assemblage of so enormous a multitude, 
which would have formed a double line from end to end of the 
canal, had they stood as close as possible to each other, was sure 
to be productive of fatal results ; and, accordingly, 20,000 perished 
on the occasion. Provisions ran short, many fell victims to starvation, 
and pestilence swept many more away. Two-thirds of them were 
without tools or clothing of any kind whatever, groping up the mud, 
and lifting it out with &eir hands. 

The banks of the canal are sufficiently high to intercept the view 
of the adjoining country, so that, after passing the villas already 
alluded to, there is really nothing to be seen. A good sailing-boat 
traverses the distance in eight hours ; one, tugged by horses, in ten. 
A small high-pressure steamer may be employed, which goes along 
at the rate of about five miles an hour. The boats containing 
the passengers and luggage are towed behind. In going up the 
Nile, several large works for assisting the irrigation of the country 
are passed. 

One who has examined the magnificent specimens of grain now 
grown in England, is exceedingly disappointed on examining that 
for which Egypt, for thirty centuries, has been famous The stalks 
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of the barley are seldom above 18 or 20 inches long; each root 
produces from 6 to 25 stems, 15 being about the average. There 
are six rows of grains on each stalk, each row containing at an 
average about ten grains, so that the return from the seed is from 
600 to 900. The roots are from six to fourteen inches frx>m each 
other; and an acre of land in Egypt will not yield so much grain, 
by measure or weight, as a similar surface in England — both 
under present cultivation. The barley itself, when rubbed out, 
would be litde short of unsaleable in average seasons at home, so 
thin, husky, and poor is it. It is trampled out of the straw by 
oxen, and cleared of chaff by the wind. The straw is 'chopped or 
cut up into what is in India called hhu$d, by an implement closely 
resembling a turnip-sowing harrow, drawn over it by oxen, each 
roller being armed with three or four circular cutters. 

The crop which most surprises by its abundance is tobacco, vast 
fields of wluch extend in all directions. ITor is it to be wondered at 
that the cultivation of this narcotic should rival in extent that of 
grain, or roots, or fruits for human food. In Egypt, every man who 
can afford it smokes at every hour of the day. A singular variety of 
raft, consisting of a framework of slight sticks, buoy^ up by a vast 
number of earthen pots, is fr^uently to be seen on the Nile. These 
rafts appear to be chiefly employed in carrying coarse earthenware 
down the river. 

Mrat 9igM of the Pyramids. — ^From the moment of arrival in 
Egypt, we feel that we are in a country possessing many relics 
of the past; but this feeling cannot be said to exist in perfect 
force till we approach Cairo, which is the threshold of all the 
great marvels of ancient art. Those who have not before sailed up 
ike Nile, watch for the first appearance of the Pyramids. These be- 
come suddenly visible about 40 miles below Cairo. They are seen 
fax across the desert breaking the western horizon, and seem at this 
enormous distance almost as large as when looked at from Cairo. 
Here the desert sand has fairly drifted over the fertile soil, and is 
blown in masses into the river. The banks of the Nile, indeed, 
show that this has been an event of frequent occurrence since silt 
began to accumulate, alternate beds of sand and mud being visible 
all down a section of 10 to 15 feet of bank. The sand, examined 
through a magnifier, is of a yellowish smoke-colour, sharp and 
angular, often of a regular cubical form. It looks like the quartz 
portions of disintegrated granite, which it probably is. 

The banks of the Nile, which have been hitherto dull and un- 
interesting, become exceedingly striking on approaching Boulak, 
which is in the vicinity of Cairo. Long lines and groups of trees 
skirt the left bank of the river. Amongst some half-dozen of 
beautiful acacias, the magnificent golden fiowers of the acacia JUtula 
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stand conspicuous. The tree receives its name from the seed-pod 
being of the form and size of an ordinary fife : the flower is some- 
thing like that of the laburnum, with each branch five or six times 
the size of those of the latter tree. Then come the gardens and 
pleasure-grounds around the palace of Shoubra. The island of 
Bhoda, cdmost one entire garden, divides and half fills up the 
river in front. The beautiful weeping willow of Egypt — ^most 
graceful and lovely of its loveliest of races— is conspicuous every- 
where. The long sweeping yards of the lateen-sailed boats of the 
^ile, sometimes not less thim 60 feet in length, shoot up by the 
shore. Just beyond are the largo cotton-mills and other works of the 
Pasha, and English steam-engines and huge chimney stalks intrude 
upon the sight, which, though striking enough as contrasts, seem 
here eminenfly out of place. Sweeping along the eastern horizon, at 
a distance of two miles, is the Citadel, with the vast city and count- 
less minarets of Grand Cairo. On the other or right side only two 
objects present themselves to the eye — the Desert and the Pyramids. 
The voyage up the Nile, extending to 120 miles from Atf^h, occupies 
from 18 to 19 hours, and is brought to a close at Boulak. 

Cairo. — The drive to the city is by no means over a good road ; 
but being through fields and gardens, the scene is everywhere most 
rich and beautiful. Crossing various canals and gardens, and thread- 
ing some beautiful avenues of trees, the traveller at length reaches 
the great square at Grand Cairo, and the picture presented is suffi- 
ciently striking. There is nothing in the way of building which 
deserves the name of fine architecture ; but the houses are lofty and 
picturesque, and of every conceivable shape and size — ^with tall grace- 
ful minarets shooting up in all directions. The Hotel d'Orient, the 
principal one in Cairo, is in the great square, and is a large and very 
showy building, though the establishment and style of living are 
somewhat too French for an Englishman's taste. There is an excel- 
lent, though less conspicuous, EngHsh tavern close by. The area 
enclosed by the great square is surrounded by a very wide and deep 
ditch, which is filled with water during the inundation : fine rows 
of acacia trees skirt it on both sides, and form a double avenue along 
the road which intersects it. Yast crowds of people are at all times 
in the neighbourhood, and this is almost the only place in Cairo where 
there is abundant room for observing the passers-by. It is, indeed, 
almost the only open space in this vast city, the thoroughfares of 
which consist of narrow lanes, hardly anywhere deserving the name 
of streets. The houses are so high, and the balconies above project 
so far, that it is often difficult to obtain a glimpse of the sky above. 
The streets are almost everywhere crowded most densely with people. 
Nimble donkeys, with jingHng bells, trot rapidly along, threading their 
way with extraordinary dexterity through the multitude. lanes of 
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huge camels, with yast burdens on their aideS; bear down upon jou, 
threatening to close up the pathway, and arrest the progress of the 
living current. Contrasted with all this activity and bostle, is the 
profound composure of the shopkeepers, who, in &eir richest dresses, 
and with long flowing beards, recline beside their wares, smoking 
their hukkas, or long cherry-stalked, amber-mouthed pipes, in a 
state of apathetic unconcern. 

Cairo is said to contain a population of 200,000 inhabitants : 
it stands on a plateau about 40 feet above the level of the Nile, 
and on the edge of the Desert. The citadel is one of the most 
prominent objects of attraction, and can be examined, however 
short the traveller's stay. It was built about the year 1171, by 
the Khalifah Yiisuf Saldhu'd-din, well known in the history of the 
Crusaders as ''the Magnificent Saladin." A long ride through 
narrow, crowded, and irregular lanes, past numerous mosques of 
great magnitude and beauty, leads to the bottom of the steep wind- 
ing ascent, at the extremity of which is the gate of the fortress. 
The first object of attraction which it contains is a magnificent 
mosque, which has now been ten years in process of construction. 
It is still incomplete. It consists of an open square, surrounded by 
a single row of 35 columns. In the centre of ttiis is a superb 
fountain, and on the east a lofty gate leads to the inner part of the 
house of prayer. The extreme richness of its decorations does 
not weary by sameness — they are all STmmetrioal, tasteM, and 
beautiful. The effect is even heightened by the burnished brass 
mouldings which surround the base of the capital and top of the 
basement of the column, though this combination of metal and 
stone is one of the most unusual in masonry. The walls, which 
consist of the common building-stone of Cairo, are eveiywhere 
crusted over with a yellowish-white variegated homy-coloured 
marble. It is brought a considerable way across the country, 
haying been discoverod some fourteen years since at a place called 
Wadf Moahat, about 70 miles from the 'NUe, and is a travertine, 
or fresh-water limestone, deposited from springs. The undulations 
and coatings of the deposit form beautiful markings in the marble : 
it is unfortunately not susceptible of a very high polish, and is often 
defjBused by small angular crevices, which, however, cease to be 
observable a few yards off. It is brought in large blocks from the 
quarry, and sawn into slices beside the building. The magnificent 
granite columns which formerly surrounded Joseph's Hall are lying 
prostrate around. They were pulled down in 1827, to make room 
for the mosque, and were in all likelihood originally the fragments 
of some of the noble works of Egypt's splendour in its earlier days. 
They are of the same material as that of which Pompey's Pillar 
and Cleopatra's Needles are composed. Just beyond the mosque are 
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the palace and harfm of the Pasha — a neat, plain building, more 
richly than tastefully fitted up and furnished, but quite worthy of 
examination. The Mint is beyond this; and near it is Joseph's 
Well, an excayation 260 feet in depth, a winding staircase leading 
to the bottom. The reader must be reminded that the Joseph here 
referred to is not the Hebrew patriarch, though commonly imagined 
to be such, but the famous Sultan Saladin, by whom the works 
were constructed. 

From the palace garden may be seen the spot where Emir Bey 
leaped his horse over the wall, to escape the massacre which awaited 
his brother Mamelukes on the Ist of March, 1811. Muhammad 'Ali 
had prepared an expedition into Arabia, to chastise the Wdh&bis, 
who had robbed and murdered the pilgrims on their way to Makkah. 
The Mamelukes, impatient of a curtailment of their power, re- 
solved to avenge and liberate themselves by the overthrow of ihe 
government. Their secret was badly kept, and the Pasha was in- 
formed of the plot hatching against him. He pretended to disbe- 
lieve it altogether, and treated it as a slander against the Mamelukes. 
His preparations being completed, he invited all his courtiers and 
chiefs to the Citadel, to be present at the investiture of his son 
with authority to' be exercised during his absence. The beys of 
the Mamelukes were received with the usual courtesy; but on 
retiring, found the gates shut against them, while volleys of 
musketry were poured in on them from every side. Horses and 
riders fell in heaps. It is said that 440 were slaughtered in the 
court. Emir Bey alone escaping. He remembered tiiat a heap of 
rubbish, thrown over the wall, had accumulated to a considerable 
height near its base. He leaped his horse over: the animal was 
dashed to pieces, but the rider escaped. He found shelter in the 
tents of some soldiers near, and succeeded in making his way to 
Constantinople. He survived till within these few years. The 
beautiful aqueduct seen from the Citadel was originally built by 
Saladin the Magnificent, in 1171, for the purpose of bringing water 
from the Nile to supply the garrison : it was renewed and enlarged 
in 1518. 

The Nile. — ^Egypt, as is well known, consists of the fertile valley 
of the Nile, and a strip of desert on each side. The Nile, formed by 
streams coming out of Abyssinia on the south, is about 1500 miles in 
length ; at certain places it forms rapids, or sloping cataracts, and at 
other points encloses islands, interesting for their beauty or the ruins 
which remain upon them. The remaikable phenomenon connected 
with the Nile, is its annual overflow of the banks which border it 
— an event looked for with as much certainty as the daily rising of 
the sun. These inundations of the Nile are owing to the periodical 
rains which feJl between the tropics. They begin in March, but 
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have no effect upon the river until three montha later. Towards 
the end of June it begins to rise, and continues rising at the rate of 
about four inches a-day, until the end of September, when it falls 
for about the same period of time. The towns are generaUy built in 
such a situation and manner as not to be overflowed by the inunda- 
tion, and in some parts of the country there are long raised cause- 
ways, upon which the people may travel during the floods. It is 
only in cases of an extraordinary hse that any villages are destroyed. 
The inundations, instead of being viewed as a calamity, are con- 
sidered a blessing, for they are the cause of inexhaustible fertility. 
After the waters have subsided, the earth is found covered with 
mud, which has been left there by the river. This mud, which is 
principally composed of argillaceous earth and carbonate of lime, 
serves to fertilise the overflowed land, and is used for manure for 
such places as are not sufficiently saturated by the river ; it is also 
formed into bricks, and various vessels for domestic use. The whole 
valley of the Kile may be considered as an alluvial plain, formed of 
the washed-down mud and sand of Central Africa, and it is therefore 
to these inundations that Egypt owes its existence. 

Notwithstanding the overflow of the I^ile, the atmosphere of 
Egypt is extremely dry and healthful. During our winter, the 
climate of Egypt is delightM. The inhabitants speak with intense 
affection of tibie "Nile, for to it they owe the verdure of their flelds, 
their food, their drink, and the cotton for their clothing. In its 
taste the water is delicious and it is also extremely salubrious. 

The Pyramids are situated about ten nules from Cairo, in a 
western direction, and consequentlv on the farther side of the Nile. 
The travel!^ may have the benent of a carriage for the journey : 
formerly, the only conveyance was by donkeys. The road leads by 
Old Cairo, a decayed suburb of Cairo, at two miles' distance, on the 
banks of the river. The Nile is forded or crossed in boats at the 
upper end of the island of Ehoda. When within a couple of miles 
of the end of the journey, a number of frightful-looking Bedouins 
commonly make a rush from a large village a little way off, as if 
intent on mischief. They are men anxious to be employed as 
guides ; and they had better be employed at once, to save further 
annoyance. 

The Pyramids scarcely appear to increase in size until you are 
dose up to their base ; then their bulk seems enormous, and the dis- 
tance betwixt the one and the other looks like a forenoon's journey. 
They are four in number in one view — three lai^e and one small — 
and are usually known as the Pyramids of Gizeh. They stand on a 
plateau some 40 feet above the plain, and are fairly within the 
Desert. The present base of the Great Pyramid of Cheops, as it is 
called, is 746 feet each way ; the mass is estimated at 85 millions of 
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cubic feet, and covers an area of 11 acres. Measured by the slope, 
its height is 611 ft., and its perpendicular height 461 ft. The age 
of the Pyramids is unknown, but it cannot be less than 3,000 years. 

At a distance, the Pyramids appear to be tolerably smooth and 
pyramidal ; but on coming close to them, they are found to have a 
ragged and half-ruined aspect, in consequence of the outer coating 
of stones and plaster having beeti removed. Their sides in this rough 
state present the appearance of a series of steps, composed of huge 
blocks of yellowish-white limestone. The ascent is toilsome, and 
the ledges of stone are uncomfortably high for a stair. Ladies 
meaning to ascend, should provide themselves with a footstool, which 
the guides may lift and hand up to them at each step. There are 
altogether 206 tiers of stone, fix)m one to four feet high. The top is 
an irregular platform^ 32 feet square; the stones constituting the 
apex having been thrown down. On gaining this lofty eminence, 
on which there is room to move about, the view on all sides is mag- 
nificent. ' One of its most striking features is the distinctness of the 
line which divides the fertile region from the Desert. There is no 
middle ground — ^no debateable Isoid, over which fertility and desola- 
tion, the sand of Sahara and the silt of the ITile, alternately hold 
sway. So far as the influence of the 'NU.e extends, all is verdure ; 
the moment the sand begins, utter waste ensues. 

It is necessary to make provision for refreshment, because there 
is no house, tent, or village in the neighbourhood. The Great 
Pyramid is not entirely solid. An entrance has been made, by which 
a series of labyrinthian passages and chambers have been discovered. 
The entrance is on the north side ; the journey in some places must 
be performed on hands and knees. At the centre are two chambers 
of red granite, in one of which is a sarcophagus ; and here it is 
thought was buried the king of what was the greatest kingdom of 
the earth ; the proud mortal for whom this mighty structure was 
raised. 

The ascent of the second Pyramid is seldom attempted by 
visitors : it is much more difficult than that of the first, especially 
over that portion of the smooth granite crust which still remains 
about 30 feet down. It is of somewhat less magnitude than the 
other, but looks as large, from standing on higher ground. The 
third of the group is considerably smaller. In the neighbourhood 
of these grand objects of antiquity lie scattered about many interest- 
ing remains. The most attractive of these is the Sphinx — a gigantic 
figure, half-woman half-lion, nearly all hewn from the solid rock, the 
fore-legs and part of the back only being built. There is an altar 
between the two paws, on which sacrifices appear to have been 
ofiered. Prom the lower part of the body to the top of the head, 
the Sphinx measures 66 feet, the recumbent portion 102, the paws 
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50, and the circumference of the head 100 feet. Such has been the 
drifting of i^e sands, that the whole figure is now coyered except 
the head and a portion of the dilapidated neck. 

The Petrified Foreet. — This extraordinary cnriosity is situated 
eight or ten miles south from Cairo, and is reached by a journey 
on the back of a donkey through a rugged country. The road lies 
over a dry gravelly soil, without a particle of vegetation. Having 
proceeded for some miles through a rocky valley, by a sudden turn 
to the right a low range of sand-hills is crossed, and in less than a 
quarter of an hour more the forest is reached. And such a forest ! 
Trees lying prone on the ground, and transformed into stone. The 
world contains nothing more wonderful than this work of nature. 
On every side the prostrate forest extends as far as the eye can reach. 
Plains and rolling hillocks of sand sweep on and on to the horizon, 
all strewed thickly over with fragments of fedlen trees. They lie at 
some places so dose to each other that a sure-footed Cairo donkey 
can scarcely thread his way through them : at other places they are 
few and fai between, scarcely within stone-throw of each other, as 
if those had been the thickets, these the openings, in the forest. 
The trees are nowhere round in the surface, but sharp and angular, 
as if split by heat into many fragments. Few pieces are more than 
from four to six feet in length ; but a series of these may often be 
seen lying end to end for a space of from 50 to 60 feet, as if the tree 
they constituted had been sawn or broken across, the pieces remaining 
in their places. The appearance of the fallen trunks is like that of 
the half rotten bog-wood found in an Irish or a Scottish morass. In 
hue, they are for the most part of a lightish chestnut brown ; some 
of them of a dusky- white, precisely of the colour of common ash or 
pine long exposed to the weather. Of this tint are nearly all the 
smaller fragments, which often lie about as if chipped off from the 
larger ones. There are no fangs of roots or branches connected with 
the stems, but there are the rudiments of both in abundance. The 
knots indicating where branches once had been, are often of singular 
beauty and distinctness; sometimes so much so, as to seem freshly 
torn off from the stem. The whole scene is the very picture of solitude 
and desolation, enhanced beyond that of the ordinary Desert — which 
leaves no token of ever having been more productive than it is — 
inasmuch as the remains aroimd must once have been fertility and 
verdure. The trees, as already said, are mostly on the surface; many 
of them, however, are half-buried, others barely show themselves 
above the sand. The sand itself is light-coloured ; the nodules of 
stone intermixed with it are rounded ; sea-shells everywhere abound- 
ing. Near the edge of the forest there are what resemble the dry beds 
of small-sized streams and torrents : here the little cliffs are of very 
soft limestone, full of oyster-shells, so fresh and bright, that they 
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seem scarcely at all affected by the weather. They are of the tranS' 
parent kind, nearly flat, and scarcely thicker than common paper. 
Selenite here abounds, as generally oyer the Desert, where sea-salt 
prevailB. It is here for the most part fibrous, the fibres being 
horizontal, and at right angles to the axes of the yein. 

As for the nature of the trees, they are not palms, as their 
branches show; nor, perhaps, is any Hving race nearly a](in to 
them. They are completely siUcified, ring like cast-iron, strike fire 
with flint, and scratch glass. How has this transformation been 
effected ? By no chemical process now known to man. We have no- 
thing at all analogous to it either in the laboratory of the chemist 
or that of nature. There is no substance more indestructible than 
that of charcoal. Cut off from air, it resists the most intense heats 
known to us, and remains in the bowels of the earth unscathed for 
millions of years ! Here the whole woody and carbonaceous matter 
has vanished, and in its place we fijid silica — the earth of flints^ 
a substance nearly insoluble, and by itself infusible by any heat 
we are acquainted with. Yet so quietly and so perfectly has the 
exchange been effected, that for every atom of charcoal that has 
been displaced, an atom of flint has been left behind. Textures and 
tissues so minute, that the help of powerful microscopes is required 
for their detection — ^that their delineation can only be attempted 
after they have been much magnified — are changed in substance, but 
in substemce only : the most minute and fragile of their forms remain 
as when the green leaves and bright blossoms drew their sustenance, 
and the vital fluids circulated through them. Egypt is the land of 
hoar antiquity ; but what are the wonders of the mummy-case to this ? 
The trees look as if they had fallen down, and been turned to stone 
on the ground where they grew ; they look " like to a forest felled 
by mighty winds ;'' they bear no marks of rolling or abrasion, such 
as that by which flints ^emselves are rounded. Yet all is sea-sand 
and shells everywhere ; there is nothing to sustain vegetation ; and 
whether the theory, that they belong to an age previous to that of 
the rock in which they are occasionally imbedded, be adopted or not, 
it is clear that, subsequent to their assumption of their present form 
and condition, the ground on which they now repose sunk beneath, 
and rose again far above, the surface of ike sea. 

It is singular, considering the extent of area, and the diversity 
of positions in the world over which silicifled trees are found exposed 
above ground, that so little has been written on the subject. In 
Trinidad, in tiie West Indies, they are abundant ; and they prevail 
over a vast expanse of surface on the seaboard of New Holland. 
They abound on the Coromandel coast near Madras ; and in Sindh 
are found from Sakkar to Kar&chf, on salt desert sand, resting on 
nummulite limestone, exactly as in Egypt. 
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Cairo to Suez, — Only a few hours being allowed at Cairo, eyery 
one should make his arrangements without unnecessary delay. Having 
arranged at the Transit Office to get all luggage, a small bag excepted, 
sent forward, and secured his place, the traveller may be considered 
ready to start. In hot weather, it is preferable to start from Cairo 
in the afternoon, so as to travel all night. 

The distance from Cairo to Suez is 85 or 86 miles ; and as the 
line of route is without any towns or villages, station-houses have 
been erected for the accommodation of travellers, and for the chang- 
ing of horses. As far as No. 12 station-house is now performed by 
rail. Eeireshments are famished here, and are usually of the most 
sumptuous kind. Thence the journey is performed in vans, which 
are of different sizes. Por the greater part they are strong clumsy 
machines, open all around, tolerably stuffed, but without springs — 
merely suspended on leathern straps. They have two wheels about 
five feet in diameter; that is, one-third larger than those of a 
common carriage. They are drawn by four horses, two being in 
shafts, and two before them in traces. They are, in general, not 
over-well trained, tempered, or conditioned ; but, on the whole, get 
on wonderfuUy well. The plan of the drivers generally is to urge 
them to a good gallop for a mile or so, and then allow them a few 
minutes to rest. 

Tlie Desert — There is but little of the Suez desert covered with 
drift sand; it consists mainly of hard gravel, with a vast abundance of 
loose stones in all directions. The vans seldom adhere very regularly 
to any particular track, and the jolting is occasionally dreadfol. In 
the direction of Suez, as indeed in most other directions, unless when 
approaching the Nile, you enter on the Desert at once. The bury- 
ing-ground around the city is all sand; and the first step beyond 
this the ground is as completely barren and desolate as it can be in 
the heart of the Great SaJiara itself. The route through might be 
almost traced by the skeletons of camels ; thousands and thousands 
lie bleaching by the wayside. The surface of the ground is salt, and 
covered with rounded pebbles, chiefly the Egyptian agate, and sea- 
ahells. Pieces of petrified wood, often of considerable magnitude, 
lie strewed around ; and when the limestone rock shows itself above 
the sand and gravel, it is generally perforated by the pholas, or some 
other variety of marine borer. The rocks, like those near Cairo, 
abound in petrifactions — beautiM specimens of crabs and star-fishes 
being amongst the most abundant. Little, nimble, fairy-looking 
lizaxds, in colour very like the surface of the ground around them, 
are occasionally to be seen in the Desert ; also a curious variety of 
serpent, with two horn-like processes protruding from the forehead. 
There are numberless vultures and carrion crows, which feed on the 
dead carcases of the animals who so frequently perish on the wa^ 
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across. Besides these, scarcely a living thing is to be seen. Here 
and there are consideiable quantities of the poisonous henbane, and 
half-way betwixt Suez and Cairo numerous bushes of the prickly 
acacia or camel-thorn. Just beyond the centre station is what is 
called "the tree of the Desert," a solitary acacia, 18 inches in 
diameter, and with a stem 10 feet long, and a large, thick, bushy, 
round top. This is seen at a vast distance from each side : to the 
weary traveller it seems abnost impossible to approach it, so long 
is it before he reaches it after first seeing it. 

The beautiftil phenomenon known to sailors as "looming," to 
naturalists as mirage, equally visible in extremely cold as in warm 
countries, is often seen in great perfection betwixt Cairo and Suez. 
It is occasioned by the unequal temperature and refractive powers of 
different strata of the atmosphere— objects being invariably elongated 
or depressed, or a succession of images of them exhibited one over 
another. Scoresby gives drawings of images of ships and icebergs 
seen by him in the arctic regions — direct or reversed, or the one 
and the other alternately — ^high up in the air. Pools, and lakes 
of water, are occasionally seen to fiU up the. lakes and valleys ; and 
this is the shape the illusion most frequently assumes. 

The portion of the road nearest to Suez is extremely rough, and 
the path is covered on every side with large rounded stones; the 
whole forming one of the most unsightly portions of the Desert. 
Barren and arid as it is, it is curious to find fresh plants of the 
water-melon species growing here and there on the most unfruitfiil- 
looking spots. The leaves resemble in tint, form, and size, those 
of the sweet-scented geranium. The stems trail along the ground^ 
attaining a length of two or three feet. The fruit is Ihe size 
of a small apple, bright green, and very pretty. In many places 
here the sand of the Desert is in process of solidification into rock. 
The muriates and sulphates of the sea-salt, with which the soil is 
charged, seem to act on the calcareous material abounding every- 
where; and the result is a carbonate of soda and a sulphate of lime. 
The last constitutes the cementing material : it is bright and shining, 
in small plates or crystals, and yields readily to the finger-nail. A 
specimen of the rock which is the result of this would most grievously 
perplex a geologist not familiar with the process by which it is 
formed. It consists of the sand and sea-shells of the Desert — the 
last of these, when near Suez, being all apparently perfectly recent 
and identical with those now in the Eed Sea; of the Egyptian 
jaspers, which here mainly constitute the gravel of the Desert, and 
are themselves the remnants of an abraded conglomerate of one of 
the rock formations at hand ; and of the oyster, nummulite, and other 
shells of the different varieties of tertiary limestone, everywhere 
presenting itself above the surrounding drift and alluvium. With 
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these heterogeneotis materials, the bones of birds and animals now 
existing in the conntrj, or portions of the works of man, may occa* 
sionally mingle, and present a conglomerate made np of as many 
different kinds of material as can be collected together. This, it 
must be recollected, is a process not confined to a few limited spots : 
it is apparently in progress orer vast expanses of surface in all parts 
of the Desert towards the shore of the Bed Sea. Though there is 
no continuous rain, heavy showers occasionally fall near Suez ; and 
in the pools formed by them, fishes, some inches long, have been 
found four or five miles from the sea. 

When within four miles of Suez, you reach the edge of a per- 
fectly level plain, diversified here and there by slight ridges and 
hiUocks of sand and gravel, but the whole wearing the appearance 
of one of the most recent upheavals — ^the Bed Sea, at a geological 
period comparatively recent, having obviously covered a large suiface 
now dry land. Close to Suez is the track where the Israelites crossed 
the Bed Sea. Wilkinson assumes the place to have been a little above 
the harbour, at the camel ford, where the water then must have 
been much deeper than now, and where the effects of ** a strong east 
wind," as described in Exodus, are now similar to what they seem 
to have been from the account given of them in Holy Writ. The 
extremity of the Bed Sea is a few miles above the town, and thither 
travellers sometimes proceed to have the pleasure of placing one foot 
on African, and the other on Arabian ground. 

Suez to India, — Suez is a poor, walled town, situated at the head 
of the Bed Sea, and sustains its existence principally by the trade of 
the great caravans of pilgrims from Egypt in their journey to Makkah. 
Latterly, it has come a little into note by being made the point 
of embarkation for India. The Pasha buUt a very large and hand- 
some hotel at Suez, the only respectable building in the place. The 
water here is highly saline : it contains a considerable quantity of 
pure alkali, and is well adapted for washing — that used by Euro- 
peans for drinking is brought from the Nile. Coal is also transported 
across the Desert from Cairo on camels, and here costs £6 a ton. 

Quitting Suez, a long pull of nearly two miles through shallows 
and intricate channels takes the traveller to the roadstead, where 
the steamer awaits his reception — ^the smoking frinnel and roaring 
steam giving note of preparation for a start. The GuK of Suez, 
which comes to a point a little way above the town, is about three 
mUes across at the place from which the steamer starts. The dis- 
tance from Suez to Aden is 1,600 miles due south-east; that from 
Aden to Bombay is 1,960 miles east and by north. Passengers to 
Calcutta are accommodated in the magnificent steamers of the 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company, each from 1,200 to 1500 tons 
burden, and 400 to 500 horse-power. These vessels proceed straight 
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to Aden, this part of the route being common to both; then stretch 
away south-east for Ceylon, nearly at right angles to the path 
pursued by the Bombay vessels. The Bombay passengers are 
conveyed by the packets or war-steamers of the Indian navy : a 
portion of these are from 700 to 750 tons burden, and from 220 to 
250 horse-power. Some very superior vessels, each of 1,200 and 
400 horse-power, have been put on the line, and others of still 
larger dimensions are in process of construction. The traveller to- 
wards the East, who has been dragging by each remove a lengthen- 
ing chain — who has found semi-tropical Europe at Gibraltar and 
Malta, and fairly taated of the Orient in Egypt — at length finds a 
floating fragment of India before him at Suez. The ta& becomes 
exclusively of Bombay: inquiries are made after old places and 
fidends, and England is spoken of now as a distant country, not soon 
to be seen again. The regulations as to dress, discipline, etc., are 
the same in the Indian as in the royal navy ; and the packets are in 
all respects regarded as ships of war. To ike old Indian, everything 
looks familiar; to the visitor for the first time to the East, all seems 
a fragment and foretaste of what is to come. Seldom, indeed, is 
found so large a variety of races assembled in so narrow a compass. 
The officers, engineers, and regular seamen of the ship are English- 
men, all dressed in man-of-war fashion. The pilots are Arabs, from 
Aden or Mocha. Their costumes are beauti^lly picturesque, and 
they are for the most part highly intelligent-looking men. Then 
there are the sipahfs of the Bombay Marine Battalion, smart, dark- 
olive complexioned men, of a very low caste, in the common uniform 
of the English soldier. The servants of the ship are mostly Portu- 
guese, natives of the East, dressed in jackets and trousers of white 
cotton, such as Europeans not in uniform usually wear in India. 
The butler and head servants are generally Parsis or Muslims : 
the Hindu is forbidden by his creed from serving where his hands 
might be defiled by the flesh of the sacred cow. The firemen are 
mostly Muhamraadans, or low-caste Hindus — strong active fellows, 
who perform aU the drudgery about the engine-room. 

Pairly afloat on the Red Se&, there is little to attract the eye, the 
shores being rocky, sandy, and lifeless. If the weather be clear, north 
from Suez the towering summit of Sinai may be seen in the distance. 
As the traveller proceeds southwards, he begins to be interested in 
the^ changes presented by the firmament. At night the Southern 
Cross becomes prominent amongst the constellations, and the beautiful 
clouds of Magellan give nebulsB of an aspect altogether diflerent from 
any he has seen before. The Great Bear is no longer seen to sweep 
around the Pole ; the tail becomes at times altogettier invisible, the 
four stars which constitute the quadrangle only keeping in view, and 
the great land-mark, so to speak, by which the tyro astronomer 
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g^des his way amongst the constellations, is for a period lost sight 
of. The moon and planets again shine out with onnsaal splendour, 
and there is the novel combination of a night sky intensely bright 
without the sensation of cold. 

The middle channel alone is navigable for vessels of any con- 
siderable burden. Vast margins on either shore are filled up with 
coral to near the surface of the water. The scenes these present are 
often beyond description beautiM. 

Keeping straight on its course down the middle of the Bed Sea, 
the steamer does not approach the land till the Straits of Bdbul 
Mandab (Babel Mandel) make their appearance. Here the sea is 
greatly narrowed, not only by the projections of land, but by the 
island of Perim. The straits are closed in on both sides by rugged, 
barren, burnt-looking rocks — ^the distance across being about three 
miles. Pushing her way through one of the channels, the steamer 
turns towards the left in a south-easterly direction, being now in 
what is called the Sea of Bdbu'l-Mandab, which is a portion of the 
Indian Ocean. A series of picturesque and precipitous capes and 
headlands, along the coast of Arabia-Felix, on &e left, come in 
view, and stretch away to the most prominent of them — Gape 
'Adan (Aden). 

Aden is situated in latitude 12® 47' north; longitude, 46** 9' 
east. It is a wild, barren peninsula, composed of volcanic rooks, 
and of no use except as a half-way house to India vid the Bed Sea. 
Within 200 yards of the landing-place there is an hotel, kept by a 
Parsi. It contains a large roomy haU, in which smoking is specidly 
forbidden, but always indulged in, with a very good verandah aU 
round, and good bedrooms and baths. There is a store for general 
merchandise behind, and a billiard-room, close by. 

Aden fell into our possession in 1839. It previously belonged 
to the Sultan of Lahege, who was little better than a common 
marauder, and in 1837 plundered a Madras vessel sailing under 
British colours, which had the misfortune to go ashore. A collision 
with Britain followed; and finally, after some fighting, and a 
stipulation by treaty to pay the Sultan a few thousand dollars 
annually, the place was taken possession of. The population has 
since risen from 600 to above 10,000, besides the troops and their 
followers from India ; of these there are generally 3000 in garrison: 
A traffic is kept up with the interior of Arabia by means of camels 
and asses. There is good fresh water in wells in the cantonments, 
but nowhere besides. 

BSIEI' OEOGBAPHICAI. DESCBIFTION OV USTDIA. 

India lies between IT. lat. 8" 4' and 36°, and E. long. 66** 44' and 
99* 80', and contains, according to Thornton, 1,399,443 sq. miles, 
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with a poptdation of 172,399,235; according to Mills, 1,465,322 
sq. miles, with 180,367,148 inhabitants ; according to the East India 
House Statistical Returns of the 27th of July, 1857, 1,466,576 sq. 
miles, with 180,884,297 inhabitants. This vast region is, more 
than any other, formed by nature to be the storehouse of the world. 
The magnificent chain of mountains that encircles it from N.W. 
to !Nr.E., consisting of the Himalayas to the "N. and N.E., with 
the Sulaiman and Hala ranges running down to the sea on the 
"W., supply abundant water to irrigate the whole of Upper India ; 
as, in like manner, the Yindhayan range, joined eastwards by the 
Rajmahal hiUs and other lower ranges, and the E. and W. Ghats, 
furnish sufficient water for the requirements of the Dakhan or S. 
India. Thus India exhibits a series of great water sheds, in which, 
or on adjoining hiUs, grain of all descriptions— cotton, sugar-cane, 
indigo, tea, coffee, rice, opium, tobacco, oil-seeds, pepper, cardamoms, 
ginger, capsicum, cumin, coriander, turmeric, and all kinds of vege- 
tables and fruits, are, or may be, produced in inexhaustible quan- 
tities. In its forests, India possesses resources superior to those of 
any country in the world. The teak tree, the cocoa-nut tree, the 
sago palm, and the sandal tree, are first of their kind in utility; and 
innumerable trees, only second in value, might be mentioned. Iron, 
the parent of all other metals, abounds ; and coal exists in sufficient 
quantity. Precious stones of all descriptious are found in different 
localities ; and in the number and variety of its animals, no region 
of the earth is comparable with India. To man, the climate of India 
is less favourable than that of the temperate zone ; yet, amid the 
variety of races which is found from the Himalayas to Cape Kumarin 
(Comorin), some are not inferior in beauty to any that exist, as e,^. 
the people of Kashmir, the Bdjputs, the Biluchis, and Jats, of Sindh, 
and some of the Brahmans. 

The traveller will find in India beauties of scenery and architec- 
tural works inferior to none. The Himalayas transcend Mount 
Blanc as much as that giant and his brethren do the hills of Wales ; 
and in the Western Ghats and the Nilgiris there are innumerable 
spots, many, we may be sure, never yet explored by Europeans, 
whose loveliness cannot be surpassed. The Cataracts of Gerseppa 
and of Gokak, the Falls of the Kav^ri, and others, rank next to 
ITiagara. In Lake scenery alone is India deficient ; and, in this 
particular, there is nothing which can be enumerated in the same 
list with ihe lakes of Switzerland, or even of the British Isles. 

To the antiquarian and architect, the Cyclopean Tombs, the 
Cave Temples, and the Pagodas of S. India, furnish inexhaustible 
materials for study and research ; and though differing from Euro- 
pean edifices in character so widely as scarcely to admit of com- 
parison, the T4j MahaU must be pronounced the gem of all art. 
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Delliiy Agra, and Benares are rich in historical associations, and 
present maryels which will many times repay the tronble and ex- 
pense of a yisit. Those, therefore, who have the means and the 
leisure to travel can certainly find no region more attractive, or 
which, on every account, more deserves to be visited than India. 

CHBOKOLOGICAL TABLES. 

The following tables supply the dates q£ the principal events in 
Indian history: — 

B.O. 

Arrangement of the first nine Books of the l^ig Yeda (abont) 1400 

Composition of parts of the tenth Book (abouQ 1100 

g^ } ^®^ (*^<>^*) 1000—800 

Slitras Yaidik, comprising laws 1000 

S6tras of Philosophical system (abont) 1200—800 

Atharra Veda , 800 

Sakya Muni, birth .«. 638 

Death and iBra 643 

First Buddhist Oonyocation at Bfijagpiha .^ 543 

Voyage of Skylax down the Indus by order of Dareius Hystaspii 490 

Second Buddhist Oonyocation at VesaH 443 

Alexander crossed the Indus, April 327 

Chandragupta or Sandrakottus 315 

Mission of Meynsthenes to the Court of Sandrakottus 302 

R&m&yana 800 

Asoka 270 

Third Buddhist Conyocation 249 

Mah&bh6rata 240 

Laws of MoQU 200 

Menander 126 

Ceylon Buddhistical Books 104—76 

JEra of Vikram&ditya and of the Shakuntal& 57 

A.D. 

Care Temples at Salsette 50—100 

Mra, of Sh&liT&han 78 

S&h dynasly of Gujar&t 100 

Trayels of Fa-Hian 399 

Hahawanso 459—477 

TrarelsofHiuanTsang 629—645 

PurMs 800-1400 

EABLT MXJ9AMMADA1T OONQTJEBOnS OP INDIA AND THEIB SUCCESS0B8. 

Mul^ammad ^.kam conquers Sindh for the Khalifah Walfd 711 

Sabuktigin (Sabuctagi), sumamed K&j^ru 'd-dfn, King of Ghizni and 

Siur&fi&n, defeats Jayp&l, the Br&hman King of N. w. India 977 

Ism'ail (Ismaiel) , second son of Sabuktigfn, succeeds his father 997 

Ma^m6a I. (Mamood), eldest son of Sabuktig£n, wrests the crown from 

his brother 997 

Eleyenth invasion of India by this Prince, in which he plunders and 

destroys Somn^h 1022 

Mu^mmaa I. (Mahommed), son of Ma^mfid, succeeds 1028 

Mas'add I. (Masaood), second son of Ma|^m6d, dethrones his brother 1028 
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MiL|;Ammad I. restored on the murder of Ma6*a6d by Al^mad ihe ion of a.]>. 

Mulhammad , 1041 

Modtid (Modood), son of Mas'add 1041 

Mas'aM II., son of Modtid (6 days) 1049 

Interre^um of one year till 1060 

Abul ^asan 'Ali, son of Maa'aiid I , 1061 

' Abdu 'r-rasbid, son of Mabmtid I., succeeds, and is shortly after murdered 

by one of his chiefs named Tughril 1062 

Tughnl (40 days), and is murdered 1062 

FarrukliZ&d, son of Mas'add 1062 

Ibrahim I., brother of Farrukh Zfed 1068 

Maa'add III., son of Ibrahim 1 1098 

Arsilla, brother of Mas'add III 1116 

Bahrfem, son of Mas'afid III 1117 

Death of Bahr&m and extinction of the kingdom of Ghizni by the Princes 

ofGlior 1162 

THE HOTTSn OF QHIZWI AT L^H^B. 

Khnsran I. son of BahrJim 1162 

Khusran II., son of Khnsrau 1 1169 

Muhammad Ghori takes L&h6r and dethrones Khusrau II 1184 

Mulhammad defeats the R§j&s of K. India on the banks of the Saraswati, 

80 miles from Delhi, with dreadful slaughter 1193 

Mulhammad Ghori assassinated iu his tent on the banks of tiie Nll&b by a 

band of Gikkars 1206 

THE SLAVS DTNASTT. 

Knlib, an imperial slave^ succeeds to the sovereignty of L&hdr, and soon 

after conquers Delhi 1206 

Ar&m, sonof Kutb, King of Delhi 1210 

Altamsh, a slave, but originally of a noble family 1210 

Firdz Shfeh, son of Altamsh 1236 

SuU&nah Rizia, eldest daughter of Altamsh 1236 

Bahram, son of Altamsh 1239 

Mas'add IV., son of Flrdz 1242 

Mabm6d II., younger eon of Altamsh 1246 

Balin, Vazir of Mabmdd 1266 

Kai Kub&d, grandson of Balin 1286 

Firdz II., Khiljy 1289 

All&hn 'd-din I., having murdered Firdz II., ascends the throne 1296 

'Umar, youngest son of AU&h (but seven years old) 1816 

Mub&m, third son of All&h 1316 

Mub&rak murdered by his slave, Ehusran 1821 

Tughlak I., a slave 1321 

Miiammad III., son of Tughlak 1326 

Firdz III., cousin of Muhammad III 1361 

Tughlak II., grandson of Ffrdz III 1388 

Abd Bakr, grandson of Firdz III., by his third son 1389 

Muhammad lY., son of Abd Bakr 1389 

Hum&ydn or Sikandar, son of Mubammad lY. (46 days) 1392 

Ma^^mdd III., son of MuJbammad IV 1393 

Timdr Lang (Tamerlane) conquers Hinddst&n, takes Delhi, and massaoreB 
the inhabitants. He returns by way of K&bul to Samarkand, leaving 
^i^r Viceroy of Multlm, L&hdr, and Dibalpur. Mabmdd takes 
refnee in Gujar&t, but on Tlmdr's departure retoniB and re-ascends 

the tiurone for a short time 1397 
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BTNABTT OV LODI. A.B. 

Dsokt Lodi 1418 

Khifr. (TbiB Prince clAuned to be a Saiyid, and he and tiie three following 

Emperon do not belong to the Lodi dynasty) 1414 

Mab6rak II., son of Kbi?r 1421 

Muhammad Y., grandson of Khigr (Mub&rak being assassinated by the 

Vazir) 1488 

All6hn'd-dSn II., son of Muhammad V 1447 

Beloli (an Af|^&n of the tribe of Lodi) 1460 

Ni|;&m or Sikandar I., son of Beloli 1488 

Ibrahim II., son of Sikandar 1 1^6 

HOUSB OF tIm^B, or MVOHVLS. 

B&bar, son of Amir, son of Ab<i $aid, son of Muhammad, son of Hir&n 

Sh&h, son of Timtir 1625 

Homliytin, son of B&bar 1630 

Shir or Farid, an Afgh&n of the Bur tribe, expels Hnm&ytin, who takes 

refuge with Sh6h TahmluBp, king of Persia 1642 

Salim (Selim) or JalU, younger son of Shfr 1646 

Firtiz, son of Salim (three days, mnrdered by Mub&iak) ., 1662 

Mab6iak or Mol^ammad 'Adil, nephew of Shir, styled Muhammad YI. ... 1662 

Ibrahim III., cousin of Mul^ammad 1662 

Hmn&ytln restored 1664 

Akbar the Great 1666 

Salim or Jah&ngfr, son of Akbar 1606 

Khurram, third son of Jah&ngfr, and known as Sh6h Jah4n 1627 

Anrangzlb or 'Alamgir, thira son of Sh6h Jah&n 1668 

Mnl^ammad M'n^im, second son of Anrangzfb, and known as Bah&dnr Sh&h 1707 

Mu'azza'd-d(h or Jahfrnd&r Sh&h, eldest son of Bah&dur Sh&h 1712 

Farml^siyar, son of 'Ajsim, Second son of Bah&dor Sh&h 1718 

Baf i'au'd-darjat, son of Bafl'au-sh-Sh&h, third son of Bah&dnr Sh&h (a 

few days) 1717 

Mnl^ammaa Sh&h, son of Jahfrn, son of Bah&dnr Sh6h 1718 

N&dir Sh&h takes and sacks Delhi 1789 

AJ^mad Sh&h, son of Mul^ammad Sh&h 1747 

'Iy6zn'd-dln, son of Jah&nd&r Shfth, and known as 'Ahunglr II 1768 

Interregnum 

•All Gauhar, known as Sh&h 'Alam ' 1761 

Akbar, son of Shiih 'Ahim 1806 

IfnWunad Bahfrdor 1887 

iJBffCBACT OF THE B:I8I0BT OP THE lEUHAiatABAK KIKOS W^O BULID 
nr THE BAXHAK. 

AM'l-Miizaffar Yusnf 'Xddl Sb&h, the founder of the A'dil Shahi 
dynasty of Vijayapur, was the son of Agb4 Muiid or Amurath II,, 
Emperor of Bum, i,e. Asia Minor. His elder brother, on his acoes- 
aion, ordered him, then an infant, to be strangled ; but his mother 
Bubstitated a idaye, and sent him out of the country. He was 
educated at Sara, and of his own accord passed through Penda to 
India, and was there sold as a Georgian slave at the age of 17 to 
ICahmM Qaw4n, minister of Muhammad Sh4h Bahmanf II. Ho 
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soon distinguished himself; and when Kizdmn 'l-Mulk was slain at 
Kehrla, in 1467, Yusuf took command of the anny of the Dakhan. 
After the death of Muhammad Shah, in 1489, he retired from Bidar 
to Vijayapur, and declared himself independent. In 1493 he de- 
feated the Kaja of Yijayanagar, and took 200 elephants, and, it is 
said, two millions of pounds sterling, and this accession of wealth 
confirmed his power. One of his first steps was to surround his 
capital, Yijayapur, with a stone rampart. In 1497, he betrothed 
his infant daughter to Ahmad, the son of Mahmud Shdh B^mani ; 
and in 1504 defeated and slew in battle Dastur Dinir, the Governor 
of Kulbarga and Sagar, whose province he annexed to his own 
dominions. At the same time, 'Ainu '1-Mulk Gilani, who held the 
Konkan and all the sea-board, did homage to him as his vassal, so 
that he now assumed the title of Shdh, and caused the Khutbah 
to be read in his own name, this being the mark of royalty. In 
1510 he re-took Goa from the Portuguese, who had captiured it that 
year ; shortly after which success he died. 

The first event of importance in the reign of Ism'afl Shah, who, 
when he succeeded his father, Yusuf, was yet a child, was the final 
surrender of Goa (which had been retaken by Albuquerque on the 
25th of Nov., 1510) to the Portuguese, on condition of their attetopt- 
ing no further encroachments. This cession was made by the advice 
of the Eegent, Kamal Kbdn, who shortly after began to aspire to 
the throne. He imprisoned Ism' ail and his mother, and had resolved 
on putting them to death, when he was himself assassinated by one 
of their friends. A struggle ensued, in which Ism'all was saved 
by his mother and his foster-aunt, who, clad in armour, rallied a 
few troops, and fought round the young sovereign, witb the skill 
and intrepidity of men. In 1514 the young monarch had to defend 
his capital against Mahmud Shah Bahmanf , or rather Amir Barid, 
the minister and virtual king, who advanced with 25,000 men 
against him. These he defeated at Allahpur, 1^ miles from Yijaya- 
pur, and took Mahmud and his son Ahmad prisoners. He tinted 
his captives with respect, released them, and gave to Ahmad his 
sister, who had been betrothed to him 17 years before. A war 
broke out with Yijayanagar in 1519, and bere Isma'fl, imprudently 
crossing the Krishna with a small force when heated with wine, was 
defeated, and 242 elephants and many of his soldiers were drowned. 
The same year he received an embassy witb the present of a sword 
from Shah Ism'afll Safavf of Persia. In 1524 he gave his sister 
Maryam to Burhan Shah of Ahmadnagar, but. neglecting to make 
over the districts of Sholapur, which he had allotted as her dowry, 
a war ensued, and in 1525 Ism' all defeated his brother-in-law with 
great slaughter, and took his royal standard. In 1528 he again 
defeated Burhdn Sh&h, and next year took Bidar, where, however, 
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he still suffered the pageant king, Allahu 'd-din II., to reside. In 
1531 he again defeated the King of Ahmadnagar, and three years 
after closed a glorious reign of 25 years with a peaceful death. 

The reigns of his sons, Malti and Ibrahim, present no events 
that require to be noticed. Ibrahim was succeeded by his son 'Ali, 
who formed an alliance with K4m Kaj4 of Vijayanagar, and with 
him ravaged the territories of Ahmadnagar. Subsequently he joined 
a coalition of Muslim princes against the Eajd, and with Husain 
Kizam Shah of Ahmadnagar, Ibrahim Kutb Shdh of Oolkonda, 
and ' Ali Barid of Bi'dar, fought the great battle of Talikot on the S. 
bank of the Krishna on the 25th of January, 1565. In this battle 
the army of Yijayanagar was completely destroyed, and it is said 
100,000 Hindus fell by the sword. Bam Mja was taken prisoner 
during the conflict, and his head struck off and exhibited on a pole 
by command of Husain !Nriz4m Shah. A sculptured representation 
of it to this day forms the opening of one of the sewers of the citadel 
of Yijayapur, and the real head itself was long annually exhibited 
on the anniversary of the battle, covered with oil and red pigment, 
to the pious Muhammadans of Ahmadnagar, by the descendants of 
the executioner, in whose hands it remained. After their victory, 
the Kings marched on Yijayapur, which they sacked and razed, 
so that it never afterwards recovered. 

In 1568, according to Firishtah, but two years later according 
to the Portuguese writers, *Ali Sh4h attacked Goa, but was repulsed 
with great loss. In the same year he took Adhwani, a fortress 
which had hitherto been deemed impregnable. He subsequently 
took Dharwad and Bankapur, and in 1577 compelled the brother of 
Eam Baja of Yijayapur to retire with his treasures and effects to 
the fortress of Chandragadi in the Kamatak. Two years after, he 
was assassinated — by a eunuch who had been the favorite of 'Ali 
Barid Shah, king of Bidar, and who was surrendered to him as the 
price of his aid in a war with the king of Ahmadnagar — after a 
fortunate reign, leaving the grand cathedral, mosque, and many 
other buildings, to attest his magnificence, which they do to this 
day. 

'Ali Shah was succeeded by his nephew Ibrahim 'A'dil Sh4h II., 
son of Tahmdsp, the younger brother of the late king. In 1586, 
Ibrahim married the sister of Kuli Kutb Shah of Golkonda. In 
1589, his minister and general, Bilawar Khan, was defeated by 
Jamal ^an of Ahmadnagar. In this battle, the historian, Muham- 
mad Kasim Eirishtah Astarabddi, who was with Dildwar Khan, was 
wounded and taken prisoner. 

Ibrahim was a prince of great justice, as well as firmness and 
resolution, which he showed in a successful war with Ahmadnagar, 
and in escaping irom the thraldom of his minister, Dilawar Khan. 
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He wa8 also humane, for the time and country in which he lived ; 
yet, after quelling a dangerous insurrection raised by his only brother, 
Ism' ail, and one of his nobles, 'Ainu'1-Mulk, he found it requisite 
to put them both to death. This happened in 1593. Two years 
after Ibrahfm's general, HamM Khan, defeated and slew in action 
Ibrahfm Nizam Shah, King of Ahmadnagar, and with this event 
Firishtah's history of the ' A'dil Shdhi kings closes abruptly. 

Ibrahfm 'A'dil Shah II. died in 1626, and his mausoleum "is 
the most perfect {see Grant Duflf) and beautiful of the many build- 
ings which remain among the ruins of Vijayapur to attest its former 
grandeur.'' He left his son, Muhammad 'A'dil Shah, who succeeded 
him in the sixteenth year of his age, a full treasury, and an army 
which is stated at 80,000 horse and 200,000 foot. In 1635 Yijaya- 
pur was besieged by Khan Dauran, the general of the Emperor 
Shah Jahan ; but the following year Muhammad 'A'dil Shah was so 
fortunate as to conclude an advantageous peace, by which he gained 
the province of Kalyani and the whole of the country between the 
Bhfma and 'Nira, rivers, as far north as Chakan. Eor these districts, 
however, he was to pay a tribute of 20 lakhs of pagodas. Soon after 
this peace Shahjf, the father of the famous Sivajf, took service with 
Muhammad 'A'dil Shah, and the Maxathas began to make a promi- 
nent figure in the wars of the Dakhan. Muhammad died at Vijaya- 
pur on the 4th of November, 1656, and his son, 'All 'A'dil Shah, 
then in his nineteenth year, succeeded him. In March, 1657, 
Aurangzfb and Mfr Jumlah laid siege to Vijayapur, and would have 
taken it but for the civil war brea^g out between Aurangzfb and 
his brothers. In October, 1659, Sivajf murdered the Vijayapur 
general, Afzal Khan, at Pratapgarh, and destroyed his army, teking 
4,000 horses, several elephants, camels, a considerable treasure, and 
all the camp equipage. From this time may be dated the rise of the 
Maratha power, which was soon to eclipse, and finally to extinguish, 
that of the Miihammadans in India. At the close of 1662 Sivajf 
had wrested from Vija'yapur, notwithstanding the vigor and personal 
bravery of Muhammad 'A'dil Shdh, the whole of the Konkan from 
Kalyan to Goa, while his territory extended inland about 100 miles. 
He occupied this province with 50,000 foot and 7,000 horse. On 
the 5th of January, 1664, he, with 4,000 horse, sacked the city of 
Surat, and on his return heard of the death of his father, Shahjf, by 
which he acquired a claim to the Forts of A'mf and Porto Novo, and 
the province of Tanjur, these having been conquered and held by 
Shdhjf. On this Sivajf assumed the title of Eajd and caused coins 
to be struck in his own name. Next year his inroads into the 
imperial territories brought upon him the Mughul army under 
Aurangzfb's general, the Edja Jay Singh, who laid siege to Puxandhar. 
The garrison were soon reduced to exlremities, but before they capitu- 
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lated Sivaji concluded a treaty, called the Convention of Purandhar, 
by which he surrendered to the Mughnls 20 forts he had taken from 
them, retaining 12 to be held as a fief from the Emperor. A revenue 
also of five lakhs of pagodas was assigned to him, to be levied on 
Vijayapur, and his son Sambhujl received a command of 5,000 horse 
in the imperial army. Sivajf then joined Jay Singh's army with 
2,000 horse and 8,000 foot, and co-operated with him against 
Yijayapur, and for his services received a letter of thanks, and an 
invitation to Court from Aurangzfb. Accordingly he set out for 
Delhi in March, 1666, and effected his memorable escape from 
thence in November of the same year. From this time till the day 
of his death on the 6th of April, 1680,* his history is one of con- 
tinued successes over the forces of Yijayapur and Delhi. 

Muhammad 'Adil Shah died in December, 1672, and left a son. 
Sultan Sikandar, five years old, and a daughter, Padshah Bfbf. 
Khawas Khan was appointed Begent, but three years after, on con- 
senting to give Padshdh Bfbi to one of the sons of Aurangzfb, and to 
hold Yijayapur as a province of the Mughul empire, he was assassi- 
nated by a faction headed by 'Abdu'l Karfm, who then assumed the 
office of Regent. He held office till January, 1678, when he died, 
and was succeeded by Mas'aud Khan. The Mughul army, under 
Dilir Khan, now advanced against Yijayapur, and in spite of the 
generous devotion of Padshdh Bigam, who surrendered to the enemy 
in order to remove that ground of contention, they laid siege to the 
city; partly, however, owing to the vigorous resistance of the 
defenders, partly through the harassing attacks of the Marathas, 
DiLfr Khan was compelled to retire, and was soon after attacked by 
a Maratha army and completely defeated. 

The extinction of the 'Adil Shahf dynasty was thus deferred till 
1686, when Aurangzib in person besieged Yijayapur with a vast army, 
and took it on the 15th of October of that year. , The young prince 
Sikandar was kept a close prisoner for three years in the Mughul 
camp, when he died suddenly, not without suspicion of having been 
poisoned by Aurangzfb. 

SuUdn Kuli Kuth SMh, the founder of the Kuth SMhi dynasty, 
was a Turkaman chief of the Baharlu tribe, and of the 'Alf Shakar 
persuasion. He was bom at S'adabad, a village in the province of 
Hamadan, and came to seek his fortune in the Dakhan towards the 
close of Muhammad Shah Bahmanf's reign. He was soon ennobled 
by the title 'of Kujjbul Mulk, or "Pillar of the State," and made 
governor of Telingana ; and when Yusuf ' Adil Sh4h and others threw 
off their allegiance to the Bahmanf family, he, being then general in 
chief, caused the public prayers to be read in the name of the 12 

• According to WUks and Grant Duff; in 1682, according to Orme and Mill. 
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Imams ; or, in other words, changed the public confession of faith 
to that of the Shf'ahs. In 1612 a.d., under the weak government 
of Mahmud Shah, he declared his independence, and assumed the 
title of King of Golkonda, the name of a village where he built his 
capital, and called it Muhammadnagar, after Muhammad Shah 
Bdhmanf, but the original name prevsoled. In the commencement 
of his reign he was incessantly occupied in reducing the Hindu 
Bajds of Telingana till the year 1633, when Ism'afl 'Adil Shah 
entered his country and laid siege to the fort of Kalydni. A peace, 
however, was concluded through the mediation of Burhan Nizam 
Shah. In 1543, in the ninetieth year of his age. Sultan Kuli Kutb 
Shah was assassinated by a slave, or, according to another account, 
by Mir Mahmud Hamadani, Governor of Golkonda, at the instiga* 
tion of his second son, Jamshfd. He left three other sons, Kutbu'd- 
dln, Haidar, from whom the present city of Haidarabad takes its 
name, and Ibrahim. 

The parricide Jamshfd Kutb Shah now ascended the throne, and 
caused his elder brother, Xutbu'd-din, to be blinded. Sometime 
after a war broke out between the kings of Yijayapur and Ahmad- 
nagar, and Jamshfd supported the latter, but was defeated in several 
engagements by Asad Khan, the Yijayapur general, from whom he 
received a sabre wound which cut off the tip of his nose and his 
upper lip, disfiguring him for life; though, according to another 
account, it was his father. Sultan Kuli, who was so wounded, and 
not Jamshfd. Towards the close of his reign his temper became so 
morose that his younger brothers fled to Bidar, where Haidar died. 
Ibrahfm then fled to Vijayanagar, but hearing of Jamshfd' s death, 
which took place in 1550 a.d., he returned to Golkonda and was 
proclaimed Hng, thus putting aside Subhan Kuli, the infant son of 
Jamshfd, who had been for a few months on the throne. 

Ibrahfm Kuj^b Shah was a prince of great personal valour. When 
at Yijayanagar, he killed in a duel with swords Ambar Kh^n, an 
oflficer in the pay of that court, and on the slaughtered man^Fbrother 
taking up the quarrel, Ibrahfm slew him also. In his public wars, 
however, Ibrahfm showed more craft than courage. In 1558 he 
joined Husain Nizam Shah, King of Ahmadnagar, in a war with 
Yijayapur, but deserted his ally before any ^icounter took place, and 
soon after joined 'AH 'Adil Shah and Earn Raj4 of Yijayapur in 
besieging Ahmadnagar. After the fall of that city, with characteristio 
inconsistency, Ibrahfm again united his forces to those of Husain 
Nizam Shah, end in 1564 laid siege to Kalydni, a fcHi; belonging to 
Yijayapur, and, in consideraticm of this aid, obtained the hand of Bfbi 
Jamalf, the daughter of Husain Shdh. Next year he marched with 
the other Muhammadan kings of the Dakhan against Yijayanagar, 
and was present at the capture of the place, and defeat and death 
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of the Rajd. Afterwards, wliile in alliance with Murtaa^ Nizam 
Shah, of Ahmadnagar, in a war with 'AH 'Adil Shah, of Tijayapur, 
he made overtures to the latter, who forwarded his letter direct to 
Mnrtaza. Incensed at this treachery, Murtaza sent a body of horse 
to attack Ibrahim's camp, which they surprised, and took firom him 
150 elephants, at the same time pul^g the flower of his army to 
the sword. In order to check the pursuing enemy, his son, *Abdu*l 
Kadir, asked leaye to head an ambuscade and make a counter- 
surprise ; but Ibrahim, jealous of the young prince, ordered him to 
be confined and then poisoned. He himself died suddenly, a.d. 1581, 
after a reign of 32 years, leaving six sons and thirteen daughters. 
He had greatly adorned his capital, Golkonda, and fortified it anew. 
Among his public works the Husain Sagar Tank and the KaU 
Chabutarah, or Black Terrace, at Golkonda, may be particularly 
mentioned. 

The ^Imdd 8MM dynasty of Berdr was founded by FathuUdh, 
originally a Hindu boy of Vijayanagar. Having been taken pri- 
soner by the Muhammadans, he was enrolled in the body-guard of 
Khan Jahan, governor of Berar, who raised him to offices of dis- 
tinction. After Khdn Jahan' s death, he repaired to the camp of 
Muhammad Shah Bahmanf, and, through the influence of Mahmud 
Gawan, received the title of 'Imadu-1 Mulk, " Pillar of the State," 
whence his subsequent title of 'Imad Shah. He declared himself 
independent in 1484 a.d., and shortly afterwards died, and was 
succeeded by his eldest son, Allahu'd-dfn. 

This prince fixed his royal residence at Gaval. "WTien Mahmud 
Sh4h Bahmanf fled from the persecutions of Amir Barid, Allahu*d- 
din marched to his aid, but Mahmud deserted his ally in the heat 
of the action which ensued. Sometime after, Allahu*d-dfn having 
got possession of the forts of Mahur and Eamgarh by treachery, was 
involved in a war with Burhan Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar, who 
utterly defeated him, and wrested from him the two forts. AUaJiu'd- 
dfn had married the daughter of Ism' ail 'A'dil Shah, but that 
monarch being at war with Vijayanagar was unable to assist him. 
In 1527, however, A114hu'd-din, with Mfran Muhammad, governor 
of Khandesh, marched against Burhan Nizam Shah to revenge his 
defeat, but was again routed with the loss of all his elephants and 
guns. Miran Muhammad then called in the aid of Bahadur Shah, 
king of Gujarat, and swore fealty to him, as did AUdhu'd-dfn. 
Bahadur Shah advanced upon Ahmadnagar, and compelled the king 
to acknowledge him as paramount, and had coins struck there in his 
own name. Shortly after this, AUahu'd-din died and was succeeded 
by his eldest son, Darya 'Imad Shah, who gave his daughter, Bfbi 
Daulat, in marriage to Husain Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar. His 
reign appears to have been one of great tranquillity. He was sue- 
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ceeded by his son, Burhan 'Imdd Shah, then a child. The regent, 
Tufal Khan, soon usurped the throne, and confined the young prince 
in irons in the fort of Namala. He was, however, himself made 
prisoner by Murtaza Shah of Ahmadnagar, who is said to have 
destroyed him and Burhan 'Imad Shah, together with their whole 
families, amounting to 40 persons, by conQning them in a close 
dungeon on a hot night. Berdr thenceforward became an appanage 
of Ahmadnagar. 

The founder of the N%%cm Shdhi dynasty, of Ahmadnagar was 
Malik Ahmad Ni%dm Shdh, the son of Malik Naib Nizamu'l Mulk 
Bahri. This Nizdmu'l Mulk was originally a brahman of Yijaya- 
nagar, and his real name was Timappa ; but having been captured 
in his infancy by the army of Ahmad Shah Bahmani, he was 
brought up among the royal slaves as a Muhammadan, and named 
Hasan. The King was so struck with his abilities that he gave 
him to his son Muhammad Shah as companion; and when that 
Prince succeeded to the throne, Hasan rose to the first offices of the 
state, with the titles of Ashraf Humayun and Kizamul Mulk. 
After the assassination of Khwajah Mahmud Gawan, he succeeded 
him as prime minister ; but was himself assassinated at Bidar, by 
Pasand Khan, in the year 1486. Malik Ahmad, at the time of his 
father's death, was in charge of Junfr, Bir, and other districts near 
Daulatabad; he had already displayed uncommon vigor in his 
operations, and had reduced a number of hill forts, and the whole of 
the Konkan, and was besieging the seaport of Danda Bajpur, when 
the tidings of Nizamu'l Mulk's murder reached him. Eetuming 
forthwith to Junfr, he assumed the titles of the deceased, and began 
to act as an independent prince. Mahmud Shah Bahmani despatched 
an army against him, under Shekh Muwallid, and Zainu'd-din, the 
governor of Chakan, a neighbouring fortress, when Ahmad suddenly 
escaladed the walls, having made a rapid counter-march at night. 
He himself was the first to ascend, and 17 of his comrades in full 
armor secured their footing before the garrison were alarmed. The 
assailants continued to swarm up, and in spite of a desperate resist- 
ance, Chakan was taken, and Zainu'd-din and 700 of his men cut to 
pieces. Ahmad next made a night attack on Shekh Muwallid's 
camp, and slew him and the fiower of his army, taking aU the ele- 
phants, tents, and baggage. 

Mahmud Shah now sent forward another army of 18,000 men, 
under 'Azamatul Mulk, but Ahmad Shah passed him with 3,000 
horse, and arriving suddenly at Bidar, gained over the guard, was 
admitted, and carried off, not only the females of his father's family, 
but also those of the principal officers now in arms against him. ' Aza- 
matu'l Mulk was then disgraced, and Jahangfr Khan appointed to 
succeed him; but on the 28th of May, 1490 a.d., Ahmad made a 
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night attack upon his camp, and put to the sword, or made prisoners, 
the greater part of his army. Jahdngir himself, and many of his 
chief officers, were among the slain. Ahmad Shah, in commemora- 
tion of this victory, which was called the "Victory of the Garden," 
huilt a palace, the ruins of which still exist at Ahmadnagar. He 
laid out there an elegant garden, which was beautified by his suc- 
cessors, surrounded with a fortification, and called Bagh Nizam. 
Moreover, being now placed by his successes beyond all risk of re- 
duction, he assumed the white canopy, and directed his own name 
to be substituted for the Bahmanf king in the public prayers. In 
1493, Ahmad, at the solicitation of Kdsim Barfd, compelled Yusuf 
'A'dn Shah to raise the siege of Bidar. He then himself unsuccess- 
fully besieged Daulatabid for two months. Next year, a.d. 1494, 
he laid the foundation of a new capital for his dominions, which he 
called Ahmadnagar, or *' the city of Ahmad." It was built on the 
banks of the Sena river, and near the palace of the Bdjfi Niidm, 
In the meantime, Malik Ashraf, the governor of Daulatab&d, had 
called in the aid of Mahmud Shah Begarha, king of Gujarat. This 
led to more than one campaign between Ahmad Nijs4m Sh&h and 
Mahmiid in 1499 and the following years ; but at length the garrison 
of Daulatabad deposed their commander, and surrendered to Ahmad 
Shah. In 1508 a.d. Ahmad Shah died. He was an able general 
and politician, and renowned for his justice. Among other accom- 
plishments he was an expert swordsman, and used to permit young 
men to exhibit their prowess before him in single combat, till the 
practice grew to such a height that one or two perished every day. 
The king then discountenanced these fights ; but duelling had taken 
such firm root that it spread all over the Bakhan, insomuch that 
Firishtah tells us he himself saw two brothers, respectable grey- 
bearded men, and the son of one of them, engage three other grave 
and elderly gentlemen, who were also brothers, with such fury that 
all six combatants were slain. 

Burhan Nizam Shdh, the son of Ahmad, ascended the throne in 
his seventh year. At ten he was an accomplished scholar for those 
days, and Firishtah mentions having seen in the Koyal Library, at 
Ahmadnagar, a work on the duties of kings, copied by him at that 
early age. In 1510, he was present, mounted on the same horse 
with his tutor, at the battle of Kanurf, when his troops entirely 
defeated the army of 'Imddu'l Mulk, king of Berar. A peace fol- 
lowed this victory, but hostilities were soon recommenced, in conse- 
quence of a claim to the district of Patrf, in the Berar dominions, 
preferred by Burhan Shdh, whose ancestors had been the brahman 
accountants of the place, before they moved to Vijayanagar, where 
Nizamul Mulk, the grandfather of Burhdn, had been taken prisoner, 
and converted to Islam. It is a striking proof of the importance 
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attached to Buch hereditary offices in Hindustan, that, after a change 
of faith, and after rising from a private station to a throne, the 
family of Burhan Shah should have perseveringly made war to 
recover this district. In 1523, Burhan married Bibf Maryam, the 
sister of Ism' ail 'A'dil Shah; in 1524 he attacked his brother-in- 
law, in conjunction with the kings of Bidar and Berar, but suffered 
a sanguinary defeat. In 1527 he took the fort of Patrl and razed 
it to the ground, giving over the district in charity to his relatives, 
the brahmans, in whose hands it continued for several generations. 
'Imad Shah then called in the aid of Bahadur Shah, king of Gujarat, 
who occupied Ahmadnagar, taking up his quarters in Burba's 
palace, and compelled him to submit to a disadvantageous peace. 
Burhan Shah, in short, acknowledged himself the vassal of the king 
of Gujardt, and even submitted to stand in his presence. In 1531 
he invaded the dominions of Ism' ail 'A'dil Shah, but was totally 
defeated by him, with the loss of 4,000 men. In 1537 he was more 
successful, and took 100 elephants and some guns from the king of 
Vijayapur. In 1542 he made another successful campaign in the 
same territory; but, in 1546, he was defeated by Ibrahim 'A'dil 
Shah, with the loss of 250 elephants and 170 guns. In subsequent 
campaigns against Vijayapur he was very successful; but in 1553, 
while besieging the capital of that name, he was seized with a 
mortal disease and returned to Ahmadnagar to die. His body was 
sent to the holy Karbala-a in Persia, and entombed near the burial- 
place of Husain, the grandson of the prophet. 

Husain !N^izam Shah, the eldest son of Burhdn, succeeded his 
father at the age of 13 years. The beginning of his reign was dis- 
turbed by the pretensions of his half-brother. Shah Haidar, whose 
rebellion he quelled in spite of the support given to the pretender 
by Ibrahim 'A'dil Shah. In 1557 he gave his daughter in marriage 
to the king of Berar. In the same year his capital was besieged by 
the united forces of Yijayapur, Golkonda, and Yijayanagar, and 
Husain was compelled to accept a very ignominious peace. In 1562 
he gave his eldest daughter to Ibrahfm Kutb Shah, and with him 
laid siege to Kalyanf, which the king of Vijayapur had wrested 
from him. 'AH 'A'dil Shah, however, called to his aid Ramraj 
of Vijayanagar and the kings of Bidar and Berdr, and inflicted a 
signal defeat on Husain, takuig from him 660 pieces of cannon, and 
among them the celebrated gun of Vijayapur, the largest piece of 
brass cast ordnance in the world (see Vijayapur in Bombay Pre- 
sidency), which had been cast by Chalebi Etimf ^an at Ahmad- 
nagar. Three days afterwards he was again put to the rout and 
lost his few remaining guns. The enemy pursued him to Ahmad- 
nagar, which they entered, and the Hindu soldiers of Eamrdj com- 
mitted every species of atrocity there. They were unable, however, 
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to take the fort ; and, after beleaguering it for some time, the siege 
was raised by an extraordinary flood of the Sena, which is said to 
have swept away 25,000 of Bamraj's troops. In 1564 Husain Nizim 
joined the Mnhammadan league against Bdmraj, who encountered 
them with an immense host, said by Firishtah to have consisted of 
2,000 elephants, 70,000 horse, and 900,000 infiantryl but was 
defeated and slain. Husain Nizam Shah died at Ahmadnagar in 
1565, soon after this victory, of a disorder brought on by excess. 

The son of Husain, Murtaza Kizam Shah, was yet a minor, 
when by his father's death he became king. His motiier, Khunza 
Sult4nah, acted as Begent, and conducted in person an invasion of 
the Vijayapur dominions, and afterwards of Berii. In 1569 he 
caused his mother to be seized and began to act for himself. Shortly 
after, he began to display that blind violence which obtained for him 
the name of Diwanah, '* the madman." Being enraged with Kish- 
war Khan, the governor of the fort of DhArur and General of the 
Vijayapur forces, he charged up to the gates at full gallop, amid a 
shower of rockets and cannon balls. Suddenly the flre ceased, and 
the enemy evacuated the fort, a lucky arrow having killed Kishwar 
Elhan. and the garrison being terrified by the madness of the attack. 
iSoon after this, Murtaza concluded an alliance with 'Ali 'Adil Shah, 
according to which he was at liberty to reduce the kingdoms of 
Berar and Bidar, while the Vijayapur kiQg prosecuted his conquests 
in the Eamatak. Berar was soon subdued, and Burhan 'Imadu'l- 
Mulk, the king, with his usurping minister, Tufal ^an, were made 
prisoners and died suddenly in confinement. Murtaza then m^ched 
against Bidar, but was recalled by the invasion of Berar by Mfran 
Muhammad Shah, King of Khandesh. This invasion he soon repelled, 
and obliged the ruler of Khandesh to buy peace with a large sum of 
money. He would soon have reduced the kiQgdom of Bidar also, 
but Mirza Khan Isfahan!, the crafty agent of Ibrahim Kutb Shah, 
managed to fill his mind with suspicions of his minister, Changiz 
Khan. Murtaza, in consequence of these doubts, compelled the 
faithful Changiz to drink poison, but afterwards, discovering his 
error, he called his nobles together, and, committing the government 
to Mir KazI Beg, shut himself up in an apartment of his palace, and 
refused to meddle in public affairs, as being unworthy to reign. In 
1584 he obtained Khadfjah, the sister of Ibrahfm 'A'dil Shdh, in 
marriage for his son, Miran Husain, but, being jealous of the young 
prince, endeavoured to destroy him. A sanguinary struggle followed 
between the king's faction and that of the prince, and the historian 
Firishtah was engaged on the side of the king. Mfran Husain, 
however, proved victorious, and put his father to death by suffo- 
cating him in a bathing room, the doors and windows of which were 
closed, while a great fire was kindled beneath. 
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The reign of the parricide Miran Husain was short and bloody. 
It lasted but ten months and three days, when he was beheaded by 
his minister, Mirza Khin, whom he had intended to destroy. The 
minister, in turn, was seized by a chief named Jam61 Kh^, hewn in 
pieces, and his limbs affixed to different buildings. The bodies of 
his Mends were rammed into cannon and blown to fragments. 

Jam41 Khan, who was now the most powerful noble in the State, 
raised Ism' ail Nizdm Sh^, the son of Burh^ Kizam Shdh, and 
nephew of Murtaza, to the throne. Being himself of the schismatic 
sect of Mahdf, who believe that Saiyid Muhammad, a.d. 1550, was 
the promised Imam Mahdf, he persuaded the king to embrace that 
heresy. It is a sect stiU numerous in the Dakhan, the lTuw6,bs of 
Kamul, EUchpur, and Tuljepur being followers of it. Jamil Kh&n 
was opposed by Saldbat Khdn, who had been formerly prime minister 
of Murtaza, but totally defeated him at Paitan on the Godavarf. 
Salabat Xhdn soon after died at Talagdon, near Punah, and his 
mausoleum at Ahmadnagar is one of the most picturesque objects of 
that interesting capital. Meantime Burhdn Sh^, the father of 
Ism'afl, who was a refugee with the Emperor Akbar, thought the 
opportunity favorable for advancing his own claims to the throne. 
He was supported by Vijayapur, and after a short but fierce struggle 
defeated and killed Jam^I Khdn, and having imprisoned his son 
Ism' ad, was proclaimed king by the title of Burh^ Niz4m Shih II. 
His reign was short and inglorious, lasting but 4 months and 16 days. 
The principal event of it was a terrible slaughter inflicted on his forces 
by tha Portuguese. He died in 1594, and was succeeded by his son 
Ibrahim Nizdm Sh6h, who, after a short reign of four months, was 
killed leading his troops in an attack on the forces of Vijayapur. 

The son of Ibrahim being an infant, it was proposed by Miydn 
Manju, the noble of the greatest authority, to put him aside and 
elevate some older prince of the Nizdm Sh^i family to the throne. 
For this purpose Ahmad, the son of T^r, was elected, and he was 
crowned August 6th, 1594. It was soon discovered, however, that 
he was of spurious birth, and this led to a sanguinary struggle with 
a faction headed by Ikhlas Kh^, who was at first so successM that 
Miy^ Manju invited the prince Murdd Mirzd, son of the Emperor 
Akbar, to occupy Ahmadnagar. Murdd Mirzd accordingly advanced 
with 30,000 Mughui and K4jput horse, but before he could enter the 
fort of Ahmadnagar, Manju had completely defeated the other party, 
and had begun to regret his overtures to the Mughuls. He, there- 
fore, made preparations for the defence of the fort; and, leaving 
Ch&nd Bibi, the aunt of the late king, and some of his own confidential 
adherents there, he departed with Ahmad to seek the aid of the 
Kings of Qolkonda and Yijayapur. No sooner was he gone than 
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Ch^d Bibi caused the chief officer lie had left to superintend his 
interests to be assassinated, took upon herself the conduct of the 
defence, and proclaimed Bah^ur Sh^, the infant s(»i of the late 
monarch, king. The Mu^uls invested Ahmadnagar on all sides, 
and cut off Sh4h 'Alf, a chief who endeavoured to throw reinforce- 
ments into the place, with all his men. Ibrahim 'A'dil Bh&h of 
Vijayapur, alarmed at this progress of the Delhi army, despatched 
25,000 horse to Shfihdurg on tiie frontier, where they were joined 
by Miy&n Manju, Ahmad Sh^, and I^^ Kh6n, who laid aside 
his factious feelings on this emergency. Mur&d Mirzd, hearing of 
this assemblage, determined to storm, and five mines were laid, which 
were to explode on the morning of Feb. 21,1 590. One of the Mughul 
nobles, however, betrayed the secret during the night to the garrison, 
who were thus enabled to render two of the mines useless. They 
were in the act of removing the powder from the third when it ex- 
ploded, killing numbers of the counter-miners, and throwing down 
several yards of the wall. A panic seized the garrison, but Chdnd 
Bibi, with a veil over her face, and a naked sword in her hand, 
rushed into the breach, and her example brought back the fugitives. 
Animated by her heroism, the besieged fought with such desperation 
that, though attack succeeded attack from four p.m. till nightfall, 
they were all repulsed. During the night, the breach, under the 
superintendence of Chdnd Bibi, was built up seven or eight feet, and 
the Mughuls were so daunted by the defence that they made terms 
and retired, on the province of Ber^ being ceded to them. From 
that time the Lady Gh&nd was called Sult&nah GMnd, " the Empress 
C^kad.'^ Bahadur Sh^ was proclaimed king; but the fall of the 
kingdom was at hand. After three troublous years, Akbar him- 
self marched towards the Dakhan in the beginning of the year 
1599 A.D. He laid siege to the fort of Asirgarh, while Prince Daniydl 
Mirz4 and Kh^ Kh^dn operated against Ahmadnagar. Ch^d 
Sult&nah was basely murdered by the garrison, and ti^e Mughuls, 
having stormed the fort, gave no quarter. Asirgarh fell at theTame 
time, and Bahddur Sh^ was imprisoned in the fortress of Gw^or, 
where he was at the time Firishtah ^Tote his history. 

From this time, then, the kingdom of Ahmadnagar may be said 
to have become a province of the Mu^ul empire ; but the Nizto 
Sh^{ officers having made the son of Bh&h 'Alf king, by the title of 
Murtaza Kiz&m Sh^ II., this puppet monarch held his court for 
some time at Farenda. Meantime, an Abyssinian chief, named 
Malik Ambar, rose to great power, and eventually reduced under 
his control nearly the whole of the Ahmadnagar territories. He, in 
1610 A.D., founded the city of Khirkf, to which Aurangzfb after- 
wards gave the name of Aurangdbad, and was renowned for his 
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justice and wisdom. He abolished revenue farming, and collected 
the sums due from the land to government by brdhman agents under 
Muhammadan superintendence. He restored the village system 
where it had fallen into decay, and revived a mode of assessment 
by collecting a moderate proportion of the produce in kind, and 
commuting this for a money payment after the experience of a few 
seasons. His territories thus became thriving and populous; and 
though he occasionally met with reverses, the ancient Nizdm Sh6hl 
flag, which he hoisted on the impregnable rock of Daulat^bdd, was 
never lowered ; and he even for a time regained Ber§r and Ahmad- 
nagar itself. But in 1626 he died, and his death was followed by 
the flnal annexation of Ahmadnagar to the Mughul empire. 

Kdsim Barid was the founder of the Barid Shdhi dynasty of 
Bidar. He was a Turk, and was sold as a Georgian slave to Sultiu 
Muhammad Sh4h Lashkarf B^manf. He distinguished himself in 
reducing the rebel Mardthas of Paitan and Chdkan; and having 
slain the chief Sahajf, was rewarded by the daughter of his deceased 
foe being bestowed on his son, Amir Barid, by Muhammad Shdh. 
The tribe of the Maratha chief now joined him as retainers, and it 
was by their aid he rose to greatness, and usurped the forts of 
Kandhar, TJdgarh, and Ansa. He died in 1504, having for 12 years 
acted as an independent prince. 

His son, Amfr Barfd, reigned 45 years. In his time, Kalfmu'U^h 
Shdh Bahmani, the last of his race, fled from Bidar to Ahmadnagar. 
At the same period, Ism'afl. 'Adil Sh^i took Bidar, but made it over 
again to Amfr Barid, whom he invited to Vijayapur, and entrusted 
4,000 foreign horse to his command, deputing him to aid Burhdn 
l^izdm Shah. In the campaign which followed Amfr Barfd greatly 
distinguished himself. Some years after, when proceeding again to 
assist Burh^ Shdh, he died at Daulatdbdd. He was succeeded by 
'All Barfd, who first took the title of Sh^. Having offended Sh&h 
Tdhir, the envoy of Burhdn Shah, who was sent to congratulate him 
on his accession, he incurred the resentment of that monarch, and in 
the war which followed he was divested of almost all his territories. 
Some years after, Murtaza Nizdm Sh^ besieged Bidar itself, and 
would have taken it but for the diversion effected by * All ' A'dil Sh^. 
'All Barid reigned 45 years, according to Firishtah. The dates of the 
reigns of this dynasty are, as seen in Briggs' translation, involved in 
inextricable contusion. According to Grant Duff, Bidar was annexed 
to Yijayapur before the year 1573. The names of the other sove- 
reigns who are said to have reigned at Bidar are as follows : — 

Ibrahim Barid Sh&h, eldest son of All Barid 1662 

Kfesim Barid Sh^, brother of Ibrahim ; 1669 

Mirza 'Ali Barid, son of KSisim 1672 

Amir Barid Sh^ II., who was on the throne in 1609, when Firishtah wrote 1672 
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KINGS OP OVJAsXt. 

Mnaaffar Sh&h 1 1396 

Ahmad Shfth I., grandson of M. Sh&h 1412 

Mnl^ammad Sh&h, son of A^mad 1443 

Kii^b Sh^ son of Muhammad 1451 

thM Sh&h, uncle of KuJ;b 1469 

Mal^mtid Sh&h I., sumamed Begarha (Two-castle, from the forts of Gim&l 

and Champanir reduced by him, and before thought impregnable), 

nephew of D&tid 1469 

MugaffarSh&hll.jSonofMabmtid 1611 

Sikandar Sh&h, eldest son of Mua^ar 1626 

Ka$1r ^&n, brother of Sikandar, is crowned under the title of Mabmi&d 

ShSli II 1626 

Bah^ur Sh^ih, brother of Sikandar 1626 

Bah&dur being murdered by the Portugese, and dyin^ without heirs, 

Mir&n Muhammad Sh&h FarruUtLl, king of Khandesh, is made king 1636 

Mabmad Sh&h III., nephew of Bahkdur Sh&h 1638 

Ahmad Sh&h II 1663 

Mu:?affar Sh&h III 1661 

Dethroned by Akbar 1683 

KINGS OF mAlWAH. 

Sult^&n Dil&war Ghtiri, governor of M&lwah, proclaims himself king, 

makiog Dh&r and M&ndu his capitals 1401 

Hushang Ghdrl, son of Dil&war 1406 

Muhammad GhtSrl, son of Hushang 1432 

Maljmiid Khiljy 1436 

GhiyiLSu *d-din, eldest son of Mabmdd 1469 

N&^iru 'd-dln, son of Ghiyfesu 'd-din 1600 

Mabm6d II., younger son of N§.?ir 1612 

Bah&dur Sh^ conquers M&lwah 1634 

KINGS OF KHANDESH. 

Malik Rfijfii Farru^l 1370 

Malik Na^ir, elder son of the aboye 1399 

Mirfen 'Adil Kh&n Farru^i, son of the aboye 1437 

Mlr&n Mub&rak Kh&n Farru^i, son of the above 1441 

'Adil Khka FarrulAi I., eldest son of the above 1467 

DkM Kh&n Farru^i, brother of the above 1603 

' Adil S^ Farrukhi II 1610 

Mlr^n Mubammad Sh&h, son of the above 1620 

Mir6n Mub&rak Kh&n FarrulAi 1636 

Mir&n Mubammad. Kh&n Farrul^S, son of the above..... 1666 

B&i&'Ali Kh^ FarruWW, brother of the above 1676 

Bah&dur Kh^ Farru^i, son of the above 1696 

SEMABKABLB EVENTS CONNECTING INDIA WITH EUROPE. 

Odoricns, an Italian friar, visits Th&nah 1300 

Yasco de Gama reaches Eolikod (Calicut) by sea 1498 

Albuquerque, the Portuguese admiral, bums Kolikod, but is at last driven 

off.... 1610 

Goa captured by the Portuguese ; retaken by the natives ; ceded to the 

Portuguese 1610 

The Zamorin ^rmits the Portuguese to buUd a fort at EoUkod 1613 

Bombay occupied by the Portuguese 1632 
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A.D. 

The Venetian merchant, Caesar Frederick, reaches Aljmad&b&d 1663 

Thomas Stephens, of New College, Oxford, reaches Goa in October, and 

Sir Francis Drake lands at Temate, and subsequently at Java 1 579 

A land expedition, organised by the Leyant Company, reaches India 1689 

Petition presented by 101 merchants and others to Elizabeth for a charter ) 

to trade with India J 1699 

John MildenhaU sent as Ambassador to Agra, which he reaches in 1603... ) 
Charter for 16 years to ^* The Goyemor and Company of Merchants of 

London trading to the East Indies" 1600 

A fleet from Torbajr reaches Acheen in Sumatra, and Bantam in Jaya, 

establishing factories in each place 1601 

Second Charter, by which the JBast India Company is made a corporate 

body, with the retention of a power to dissolye inem at three years' notice. 

Captain Hawkins of the Hector reaches Agra with a letter to Jah&ngir. 

The Dutch occupy Palikat 1609 

The Mu|hul Emperor issues a farmdn permitting the Ikiglish to establish 

factories at Surat, A^mad&b&d, Khamb&yat, and Gogo 1611 

Captain Best, with the Dragon and Hoaianderj defeats the Portuguese 

squadron at Surat, and receiyes d^ farmdn^ authorising an English ^yoy 

to reside at Agra, and the English to trade with Surat 1612 

Sir Thomas Roe, Ambassador to Jah&neir, reaches India 1616 

The Danish settlement of Tallangambadi (Tranquebar) founded 1617 

The Dutch and English Companies contend for the exclusiye trade witii 

tiie Spice Islands 1618 

The Dutch assign to the English a share of the pepper trade with Jaya ) 

and with Palikat } 1619 

Sir Robert Shirley courteously received by Jahftngtr at Agra ) 

The East India Company receive permission to exercise mamal law in India 1624 

The English open trade with Durgar&z§ipatnam 1626 

Treaty with Portu^ by which the ioiglish are allowed to trade witii 

Portucnese ports in India 1636 

Gabriel Bougnton, su^on of the Company's ship HcpeweUy cures the 

daughter of Sh&h Jah&n and the fayorite mistress of the Ndw&b of 

Bengal, and so obtains for the Company the right to trade throughout 

the dominions of tiie Great Mu^^ul 1636 

The English remoye from Durgar&z&patnam to Madras 1639 

Fort St. George built at Madras 1641 

Fort St. Georee constituted a Presidency 1664 

New Charter for seven years 1667 

Forts on Malabar coast placed under Surat, Bengal under Madras 1668 

The Dutch take N&gapatnam from the Portuguese, and make it their 

capital on that coast 1660 

Bomoay ceded to England by the Portuguese as part of the Infanta 

Catherina's dower on her marria^ with Charles II 1661 

A New Charter confirms former pnyileges, with the rieht to make peace 

and war, to exercise civil and criminal junsdiction, ana send unlicensed 

persons to England 1661 

French East Inma Company established. Defence of Surat by the English 

against Sivajf, for whicn they are rewarded with fresh privileges by 

Auran^b 1664 

Island of Bom^y granted by Charles II. to the East India Company 1668 

The natives destroy the English factory at Hon&war, and murder every 

Englishman 1670 

St. Helena granted by Royal Charter to the Company 1673 

Bombay revolts under Captain Keigwin 1683 
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Admiral Sir Thomas Grantham arriyes in Bombay, and Keigwin Babmita ▲.d. 
to his authority 1684 

Bombay made a Re^ncy, with sway oyer all the Company's establish- 
ments. Puduchen (Pondicherry) colonized by the French. Tgngli»>i 
driyen from Hueli,and allowed to return 1687 

Fort St. Dayid built. Y&^ub Kh&n $idl, the Imperial Admiral, lands in 
Bombay with 25,000 men, and takes Mazag&on 1689 

Charter forfeited for non-payment of 5 per cent, leyied on all Joint Stock 
Companies, but on October Ist a new charter granted by the King 1693 

New Company incorporated under the name of ** The English Company." 
The old Company, called ^^ The London Company," ordered to cease 
trading in three years. Calcutta purchased by the old Company, and 
Fort William built 1698 

The old Company obtain an Act authorising them to trade under the 
charter of the new Company 1700 

Lord Godolphin's Award, by which the two Companies are united under 
the title of ** The United Company of Merchants of England trading to 
the East Indies." Three Presidencies established, and a Goyemor, witi^ 
the title of General, and a Council appointed for Bombay, 29th of Sept. 1708 

An Act passed (9 Anne, c. 7) that no person shall be a Director of the East 
India Company and a Director of me Bank of England at the same time 171 1 

July. Deputies from the Company arriye at Delhi, and on the 6th of 
January, 1717, obtain a farmdn exempting their trade from duties, and 
allowing them topossess land round their factories 1715 

OstendE^t India Cfompany formed 1717 

The Emperor of Germany grants a charter to the Ostend Company, under 
which they carry on a successful trade 1723 

Charter renewed till Lady-day, 1769. The Company accept 4 per cent 
interest for £3,200,000 lent to Goyemment, and pay a premium of 
£200,000 1730 

Swedish India Company formed 1731 

The Company lend £1,000,000 to Goyemment, and obtain an extension of 
priyUeges to 1783. Commencement of the contest between England and 
Fnmce in In^a 1744 

War declared between England and France. A French fleet anchors 12 
miles S. of Madras, ana lands a force under Labourdonnais. Madras 
capitulates after a bombardment of fiye days. Labourdonnais signs a 
treaty to restore the town on a ransom being paid. TUs treaty yiolated 
by Dupleix, Goyemor of Puduchen 1746 

December 19th. Dupleix fails in an attack on Fort St. Dayid 1 747 

The English lay siege to Puducheri, but without success. Treaty of Aiz- 
la-Chapelle, by which Madras is restored to the EnfUsh 1748 

S&huji R§j& of Tanjtir, dethroned by his cousin, cam in the aid of the 
Englidi, who, after one repulse, take Deyik6ta, which was to be the 
guerdon of their assistance. They then desert their ally, and conclude 
a treaty with Prat&p Sing. Cliye leads the storming party at Deyik6ta. 
The war in the Eam&tak begins 1749 

Mubammad 'All, claimant of the Ntiw&bship of the Kam&tak. whose cause 
is espoused by the English, takes refuge in Trichin&palli, which is 
besieged by the French, under M. Lally and Chanda $&bib. The siege 
ends in their utter discomfiture. Cliye takes Arcot, and defends it 
against oyerwhelming odds 1751 

Dupleix superseded. December 26th. Treaty of peace signed at Puducheri 
—the French and English withdraw from interference in the affairs of 
the Natiye Princes 1754 
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Oommodore James takes Suwamdorg and Bankot from Angria, the Mar&tha a .d. 
piratical chief 1766 

Feoruaiy 11th. Angria taken prisoner, and his forts destroyed, hy Admiral 
Watson and Colonel Clive, assisted by the troops of the PeshwSi. June 
18th. Calcutta attacked by Sir&jd'd-daulah. The tragedy of the Black 
Hole 1756 

January 2nd. Calcutta retaken. June 23rd. Battle of Plassy. Mir J'aiar 
made Subahd&r of Bengal in room of Sir&ju'd-daulah. War renewed 
in the Karn&tak. English take Madura 1767 

April 28th. Count de Lally arrives at Fort St. David with a French fleet, 
and an indecisive action is fought next day. June 1st. Lally takes Fort 
St. David, and razes the fortifications. June 11th. A commission arrives 
in Bengal from the Directors, appointing a Council of ten, with a Gro- 
vemor for each three months. All invite CUve to assume the Govern- 
ment. October 4th. Lally takes Arcot ; and December 11th lays siege 
to Madras 1768 

February 19th. Lally retires from before Madras. April 6th. The English 
take Machhlipatnam. The Niz§.m engages not to permit the French to 
settle in his aominions. November 9m. Wandewash taken 1769 

February 9th. Arcot taken by the English. July. Vansittart succeeds 
CUve as Governor of Bengal. Clive sails for England in Februarv. 
Mir K&sim succeeds Mir J'afar as Sdbahdar of Bengal. Sept. 27tL 
Revenues of Yardhaw&n (Burdw&n), Midnapur, and Chittag&on ceded 
to the English by Mir ^ksim 1760 

January 7th. Battle of P&nipat. 141h. Puducheri taken by the English. 
Fall of the French power in the Dakhan. Sh&h 'Alam II. deteated 
at Patna by Major Camac. Treaty with Sh6h 'Alam, who acknow- 
ledges Mir IK&sim on payment of £240,000 per annum 1761 

February 10. Puduchen and other forts restored to the French by the 
treaty of Paris. June 25th. Mr. Ellis, with a body of troops, attacked 
and made prisoners by Mir K&sim at Patna. July. The English anee 
to restore Mir J'afar. Nov. 6th. Patna taken by the English : Mfr 
K&sim seeks shelter with the Ndwiib of Awadh (Oude) 1763 

October 23rd. Battle of Buxar 1764 

Death of Mir J'afar at Calcutta. His son, Najmu'd-daulah, succeeds him. 
May 3rd. Lord CUve arrives at Calcutta as Governor-General. August 
12tn. The DiwSmi, or Revenue of Bengal, Bah&r, and Orissa granted to 
the Company by Sh&h 'Alam II 1766 

May 8th. Kaimu'd-daulah dies, and is succeeded bv his brother, Saifd'd- 
daulah. The Niz&ra (Nia^am 'All) cedes the N. Sarkftrs to the English 
for 6 l&khs per annum 1766 

January. Lord CUve sails for England. September. The troops of the 
Niz&m and Haidar 'Ali attack the English 1767 

Treaty with the Nii^&m, who cedes the Eam&tak, B&l&gh&t, and reduoes 
the tribute for the Sark&rs. The EngUsh attack Gaidar All 1768 

April 4th. Gaidar, at the gates of Ma£ras, forces the English to conclude 
a peace 1769 

March 10th. Saifii'd-daulah dies, and is succeeded by his brother, Mub&- 
raku'd-daulah 1770 

War between Gaidar and the Mar&thas. Shah 'Alam II. enters Delhi 
with the Marfethas 1771 

July. Mar&thas make peace with I^aidar 1772 

AU&h&b&d and Korah sold to the Niiw&b of Awadh (Oude) for 60 l&khs ; 
the Ntiw&b agrees with Warren Hastinn to pay 40 l&khs for the reduc- 
tion of Rohilkhand. Tanj6r taken by the English on the 16th of Sept., 
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at the instigatioii of the Ndw&b of the Kam&tak, and the Bfij& handed a-d. 
oyer to the Niiw&b. The Dutch expelled by the Engliah from N&ga- 
patnam. June. Act to lend the Company £1,400,000 at 4 per cent 
Act to regulate the yotes of Proprietors of East India Stock, giying one 
vote to holders from £600 to £1000, two yotes from £1000 to £3000, 
three from £3000 to £6000, four from £6000 to £10,000. Six Directors 
to go out by rotation. The other Presidencies subordinated to Bengal 
Supreme Court established at Cdcutta 1773 

April 23rd. The Bohillas defeated by the English. Dec. 28th. Salsette 
and Bassein taken by the Bombay troops 1774 

March 6th. Treaty between the Bombay Goyemment and B^hub&, the 
deposed Peshwa, who cedes Salsette and Bassein, and the reyenues of 
Bharuch. May. The Bombay army march to the aid of Raghub&, and 
gain seyeral successes. The Supreme Goyemment disapproye of the 
proceedings of the Bombay Goyemment, who are compelled to withdraw 
their troops, whereupon feaghubk retreats to SiSrat. Ajafti'd-daulah, 
Ntiw§.b of Awadh, cedes Benares to the Company, who guarantee to 
him by treaty All&h&b&d and Korah. December 11th. Lord Pigot 
iucceeds to the Goyemment of Madras 1775 

April 11th. R&j§i of TanitXr restored. August 6th. Nand Kum&r hanged 
for forgery. Lord lagot (August 24th) arrested by two suspended 
members of Council and their faction, and imprisoned 1776 

July. Chandranaear (Chandemagore^, Machhlipatnam, and Earikal taken 
from the rrench. August 10th. The French fleet defeated off Puducheri, 
and driyen from the coast by the English. October. Puducheri sur- 
renders. Hastings tenders his resignation to the Court of Directors, who 
accept it, but he subsequently disowns it 1777 

January 4th. Expedition to Piinah to support Raghubft. It fails, howeyer, 
and the Englisn are compelled to sign a treaty, by which they give up 
£aghub§i and all their acquisitions since 1756. January 30th. General 
Goddard's celebrated marcn across India. He reaches Burh&npur in the 
Nij!§.m's country, leaves it on the 6th of Febraary, and reaches Siirat on 
the 26th 1779 

January 2nd. General Goddard crosses the Tapti, and takes Dubhoi (Jan. 
20th), and Ahmad&b&d (Feb. 15th), and April 5th he defeats Sindhia. 
August 26th. Sir Hector Munro arrives from Madras to oppose Haidar. 
September 10th. Btullie's defeat and surrender. 11th. The English 
retreat, and reach Madras on the 13th. October 31st. Haidar takes 
Arcot. Nov. 6th. Sir Eyre Coote arrives at Madras with reinforcements 1780 

January 17th. Advance of Sir E. Coote. July Ist. He defeats Gaidar 
near Porto Novo, and returns to Madras in November. June 22nd. 
Lord Macartney arrives at Madras as (rovemor. Sadras, Palikat, and 
N6gapatnam taken from the Dutch. October 24th. Judgeship of Sadr 
DiwSnl given by W. Hastings to Sir Elijah Impey, alrea^ Chief Judge 
of the Supreme Court. The Commons recall Impey in May following. 
The Company's Charter renewed by 21 Geo. III., c. 66, till March, 
1794 ; the Company to pay £400,000, and to be allowed a dividend of 
8 per cent 1781 

February 18th. Colonel Brathwaite, with 100 Europeans, 300 cavalry, 
and 1,500 Sip&his, after a gallant defence of two days, overpowered by 
Tipd, and his whole force cut to pieces or made prisoners. The battle 
took place about 40 miles from Tanjtir, on the Kolerun river. 19th. 
The French land 2000 men to aid Tipii. April 12th. Indecisive action 
between the fleets of Admiral Hughes and the French Admiral Suffrein. 
August 31st. The French take Trincomalee. September 8th. Action 
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between the fleets, in which the English haye the advantage. Dec. 7th. a.d. 
Death of Haidar 'AU 1782 

Greneral Matthews takes BednUr. March. M. Bussy lands at Gudaltir (Cud- 
dalore). General Stuart, who had succeeded Sir Eyre Coote, being ordered 
to march on Gudaltir, refuses, but sets out on the 21st of April at the rate 
of 2^ miles a day. He attacks Gudaltir on the 13th of June, and is re- 
pulsed with the loss of 62 officers and 920 men, nearly all Europeans, 
killed or mortally wounded. Indecisiye action between Hughes and 
Suffrein. General Stuart's army saved by the peace between the English 
and the French : he is arrested and sent to England. The French 
possessions in India restored in pursuance of the treaty of Versailles. 
Trincomalee restored to the Dutch. Tip(i retakes Bedn(ir, where 
Colonel Macleod had superseded General Matthews. The English 
army made prisoners, and treated with great cruelty by Tip(i 1788 

Janiu^ 24th. The English garrison of MangaKir, which had been besieged 
by Tipu since May 23rd, 1783, capitulates, and marches out with all the 
honors of war. March llt^. Peace with Tip(i ; conquests on both sides 
restored. August 13th. Mr. Pitt* s Bill, 24 Geo. III., c. 25, establishes 
Board of Control 1784 

Pulo Penang, or Prince of Wales* Island, purchased by tiie Company, and 
occupied July 6th. 26 Geo. III., c. 16, empowers Goyemor-General to 
act in opposition to his Council ; c. 25 grants the power of recall of the 
Goyemor-General to the Crown 1786 

February 13th. Trial of Warren Hastings began. Defence be^an June 
2nd, 1791 ; acquitted April 23rd, 1795. The Court grant him an an- 
nuity of £4,000 for 28i^ years from the 24th of June, 1785. September. 
Guntdr ceded by the Ni^§Lm 1788 

Decennial land settlement in Bengal be^ ; the same in Bah&r next year : 
the whole completed in 1793, when it was declared perpetual. This is 
the Permanent Settlement of Lord Comwallis, by which the Zamfnd&ro 
were declared landowners, they haying been only the revenue agents of 
the Mughul Goyemment. December 24th. Tfpti attacks the unes of 
Trayancore 1789 

May 7th. Tip(i ravages part of Travancore. June. Alliance between the 
English, Mar&thas, and the Niz&m against him ; signed by the Mar&thas 
on the 1st of June, by the Nijs&m on the 4th of July. June 13th. General 
Meadows opens the campaign 1790 

February 5th. Lord Comwsulis marches to Yel6r. March 21st. Takes 
Ben^tir. May 26th. The English, on their retreat owing to disease, 
are joined by the Mar&thas. July. The allies reach Bengaldr 1791 

February 6th. The allies storm the redoubts at Shriranffpatnam (Seringa- 
patam). March 9th. Tlp6 signs treaty, by which he agrees to pay 
£3,300,900. and to give his two eldest sons as hostages 1792 

Zila or District Courts for Civil Causes established in Ben^l ; Courts of 
Appeal at Calcutta^ Patna, Dh&ka (Dacca) and Murshid&b&d; Sadr 
Diw&nl 'Ad&lat (Final Civil Appeal) at Calcutta, and Sadr Nig&mat 
'Ad&lat (Final Cnminal Appeal). Puducheri and other French settle- 
ments taken for the third time. New Charter for 20 years ; salaries of 
Commissioners of Board of Control to be paid by the Company ; the 
Commissioners not necessarily to be Privy Councillors. Company to 
provide 300 tons of shipping for private traders : 1793 

Sons of Tip(i restored to him 1794 

The Mar&thas defeat the Ni^&m and compel him to cede territory. The 
Dutch settlements in Ceylon, at Banda, Amboyna, Malacca, and the 
Cape taken. Cochin surrenders after a gallant defence 1795 
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September 1st. Treaty with the Nu^fim, by which he agrees to diflband hii ▲.d. 
French Contingent and receive four battalions of English 1 798 

May 4th. Seringapatam stormed and Tipti slain, rartition Treaty of 
Maistir between the NUtkm and the English. October 25th. Treaty 
with the Rfej^L of Tanjtir, "by which he surrenders hii power to the 
English, receiying a l&kh of pagodas as pension, and one-fifth of the net 
revenue." December 29th. Sir J. Malcolm sails from Bombay as Am- 
bassador to Persia '. 1799 

May 13th. The Ntiw&b of Surat compelled to sign away his ^yemment 
for a pension of £10,000 per annum. October 12th. Subsidiary Treaty 
with the NizSon, who gives up his share of Maistir in consideration of 
English protection 1800 

July 16th. On the death of the N(iw&b of the Eam&tak the English de* 
mand that his heir, 'All 9usain, shall sign away his power, and on his 
refusal raise 'Azimu'd-daulah, his nephew, to the throne on that con- 
dition. October 14th. Jeswant R&o Holkar defeated at the battle of 
Ind(ir (Indore) by Daulat R&o Sindhia. November 141h. The Ntiw&b 
of A wadh compelled to cede Rohilkha^^ and the Do&b to the Comi>any. 
Puducheri restored to the French in pursuance of the Treaty of Amiens. 1801 

June 4th. The N(iw&b of Farmkh&b&a compelled to cede his territory to 
the English for a pension of 108,000 rupees per .annum. October 25th. 
Holkar defeats Sindhia near Ptinah, whereupon the Peshw& flies to 
Bassein, leaving with the Enelish Resident an engagement to subsidize 
a body of Engfish troops. The Governor General ratifies the engage- 
ment, and agrees to restore the Peshwd. December 31st. Treaty of 
Bassein, by which the Peshw& anreed not to hold intercourse with any 
State except in concert with the English Government, and to eede terri- 
tory for the support of the contingent furnished by the Company 1 802 

March. The Madras army, under General Wellesley, march on Pdnah, 
which they reach on the 20th of April. May 13tn. The Peshw& is es- 
corted back to Ptinah by British troops. August 12th. General Wellesley 
takes A^madnagar ; September 23ra, eains the victory of Assaye over 
Sindhia and the Rfrj& of N^igpur; ti^es Burh&npur October 13th, and 
Asirgarh October 21st ; defeats Sindhia at Aiptum November 28th, and 
takes G&velgarh December 15th. . General Lake takes Alfgarh on tbie 
30th of Au^t, defeats the Mar&thas near Delhi September 12th, and 
enters Delm, where he captures the Emperor and his family; enters 
Agra October 17th, and gains the victory of Laswaree November 1st. 
December 17th. The R§j& of N^ur cedes Eatak (Cuttack) and agrees 
to admit no Europeans but the Imglish into his dominions. December 
29th. Sindhia cedes Al^madnagar, Bharuch, and his forts in the Do&b, 
with a like clause about the exclusion of Europeans. Puducheri taken 
again 1803 

February 27th. Treaty of Burh&npur with Sindbia, who agrees to receive 
and support a British Contingent. April 16th. War declared against 
Holkar. August 24th. ColonS Murray takes Indtir. Oct. 8th. Holkar 
attacks Delhi, but after a nine days' siege is repulsed by Lieut.-Colonels 
Bum and Ochterlony. November 13th. General Frazer defeats Holkar 
at the battle of Dig (Deeg) and takes 87 guns. December 4th. The Fort 
of Dfg taken 1804 

January 3rd. Siege of Bharatpur (Bhurtpore) began, and lasted till the 
22nd of February, when Lord Lake determined to retreat, having lost 
2334 men in killed and wounded before the place. April 10th. The 
Bharatpur R&jk signs a treaty, by which he agrees to pay 20 Ikkhs, 
cede certain districts, and deliver his eldest son as hostage. October 5th* 
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Marqizis Comwallis dies. Nor. 23rd. Treaty with Sindhia. Dec. 24th. a.d. 
Treaty with Holkar, who renounces all territory N. of the Chambal and 
in Bandalkhan^, and agrees to exclude all Europeans but English from 
his dominions 1806 

July 10th. The mutiny of V61tir, in which Colonel Fancourt and 13 other 
officers and 99 Europeans were massacred 180G 

WarwiththeRfij&ofTravancore 1807 

Colonel Hamilton defeats the Travancore army at Anjuricha, December 3rd. 1808 

January 15th. Travancore army again defeated. February 10th. The lines 
stormed and entirely in possession of the English on Feb. 21st, which 
ends the war. August 6th. The Madras troops at Chitradurg (Chittle- 
droog) mutiny and seize the treasure, and march to join other mutineers 
at Seringapatam, but are routed by Colonel Gibbs. August 23rd. The 
mutineers at Seringapatam surrender at discretion 1809 

February 17th. Island of Amboyna taken by the English. July 9th. Isle 
of Bourbon taken. August 9tn. Banda; 29th, Temate; December 9th, 
Mauritius taken 1810 

July 21st. Charter renewed, but trade with India thrown open by 53rd 

Geo. III., c. 155 1813 

May 29th. The Nip&lese attack the Police Station at Bhutwal. Not. 1st. 
War declared against Nip&l 1814 

April 27th. Nip§I cedes Eum&on by the Convention of Almora 1815 

June 13th. B&jl K&o cedes A^madnagar and other places. October 18th. 
The Governor General takes the field against the Pind&ris. Nov. 6th. 
The G&ikw&d cedes A^mad^bSid. Nov. 5th. Battle of KhirkS, in which 
B&jf £§L0 Peshw& is defeated by Colonel Burr, the Mar&thas being 12 
to 1. November 26th. Battle of Sit&baldS, in which Colonel Hopeton 
Scott defeats the R&j& of N&gpur, the Mar&thas being twelve times more 
numerous than the English. December 28th. Sir T. Hislop gains the 
battle of Mehidpur against Holkar 1817 

January 6th. Holkar makes peace. May. Pindferi war ended by the de- 
struction of the principal hordes and their chiefe. June 3rd. B&jl R&.0, 
the last of the Peshw&s, surrenders, and is sent to Benares 1818 

TheNtiw&b of Awadh (Gude) at the suggestion of Lord Hasting, Governor- 
General, assumes the title of king, and renounces his nommal fealty to 
the Emperor of Delhi 1819 

Malacca ceded to the British by the Dutch. Singhapur purchased. War 
with Barmah. April 12th, 17th. The Bengal army embark for Rangun, 
which is taken May 11th. August. Mergui, Tavoy, and Tenasserim sur- 
rendered. October. Martaban and Yeh taken. Nov. 1st. Mutiny at 
Barrackpur of the 47th Bengal Native Infantry, with part of the 26th 
and 62nd Native Infantry. The 47th erased from the army list, and 
many sip&his of that corps killed 1824 

Feb. 13th. A rebellion at Bharatpur on the death of the R&J& Baldev Singh. 
A strong faction support Durjan 861, his brother; the English declare 
in favor of Baldev Singh, infant son of the late R6.J&.. Dec. 9th. British 
troops march for Ava 1825 

January 18th. English, under Lord Combermere, take Bharatpur, with 
the loss of 578 men killed and wounded. February 24th. Treaty of 
Yandabu, by which the Barmese cede Assam, Arakan, Tavoy, Mergui, 
and Tenasserim, and pay £1,000,000 1826 

February. Europeans allowed to hold lands in India in their own names 
on lease for 60 years. December. The abolition of Sati, or " widow 
burning," decreea 1829 
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June 18tli. By 2 Wm. lY., c. 117, natiyes of India allowed to sit as jury- a.d. 
men and justices of the peace 1S32 

Aagust 18th. Eoyal assent nyen to 3 and 4 Wm. IV., c, 86, by which the 
Charter is renewed till April 30th, 1864, the property of the CompaaT 
being held in trust for the Crown for the seryice of India. From Apm 
22na2 1834, the China trade of the Company to cease, and all their com- 
mercial transactions to dose. St. Helena to reyert to the Crown 1883 

April 6th. Mark&ra, capital of Knrg, taken. 10th. R&j& deposed, and 
Kurg annexed 1834 

October 1st. The Simla Proclamation. Lord Auckland declares war against 
Dost Muhammad 1838 

February 20th. Bengal army begins to march towards Afgh&nist&n from 
Flrtizpur. March 6th. Enters the Bol&n Pass. April 12th. The Bom- 
bay army enters the Bol&n ; and May 4th, joins the Bengal army at 
Eandah&r. July 22nd. Fall of Ghazni. August 7th. Sh&h Shuj'a enters 
K&bul 1839 

Noyember 3rd. Dost Muhammad giyes himself up to Sir W. Macnaghten 1840 

Noyember 2nd. Sir A. Bumes, Lieut. C. Bumes, and Lieut. Broadfoot, 
murdered at K&bul. The Afghans rise m maste against the Engliflh 
and Shah Shuj'a. December 23rd. Sir W. Macnaghten shot by Akbar 
Eh§n. December 26th, The English army at K&bul capitulate 1841 

Jan. 6th. Betreat of the English from K&bul commences. Jan. 13th. Tha 
massacre of the British forces consummated at Gandionak. 18th. Akbar 
besieges Jal&l&b^d. March 6th. Colonel Palmer surrenders at Ghazni 
September 6th. General Nott retakes Ghazni. 16th. General Pollock 
enters K^ibul. 17th. Rescue of Lady Sale and the K&bul prisoners. 
October 12th. The army begins to return to India 1843 

February 17th. Sir C. Kapier ^ains the battle of Mi&nl ; and March 24th, 
the battle of Dabba or If aidar&b&d. December 29th. Sir H. Gough 
gains the victory of Mah&r6jpur (16 miles N.W. of Gwfilior) oyer tn« 
Gw^or army, in the interest of the widow of Jankaii B&o Sindhia ; and 
on tiie same day, General Grey wins the battle of Pani&r (a place 12 
miles S.W. of Gw&lior) oyer another division of the same army ......... 1843 

December 18th. Battle of Mtidki, in which Sir H. Hardinge and Sir H. 
Gough capture 17 guns from the Sikhs. 21st, 22nd. Battle of Flrtiz- 
shahr ; the Sikhs lose 74 guns, the English killed and wounded amount 
to 2,416 1846 

January 28th. Battle of Aliwal. Sir H. Smith takes 48 guns from thB 
Sikhs. British killed and wounded, 689. February 18th. Battle of 
Sobr§u)n; the Sikhs lose 13,000 men and 67 guns, the English 2,383 
killed and wounded. March 9th. Treaty of L&h(ir ; the Jalandar Do&b 
annexed, the Sikhs to pay £1,600,000, and Dhalip Singh placed on the 
throne of L4hfir under the protection of the British. March 16th. 
£ashmfr giyen to Gul§ib Singh by the treaty of Amfitsar. Gul&b Singh 
pays £1,000,000 of the Sikh fine , 1846 

April 20th. Murder of Mr. Vans Agnew and Lieut. Anderson by Mukfij, 
the Goyemor of Mult&n. July. Lieut. Edwardes and the NiSw&b of 
Bh&walpur's army, under Fatb Mubammad Ghori, the former Vazir of 
Mir Bust&m of Smdh, lay siege to Mult&n. August 18th. Gen. Whish 
arriyes, and batteries open on the 12th of September; on the 22nd of 
which month General Whish is obliged to raise the siege in consequence 
of the desertion of Shir Singh with 6000 Sikhs. December 27th. Siege 
of Multto renewed 1848 
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January 2nd. Mnlt&n taken by storm ; 13th. Battle of Cliilianw2il&. Lord a.d. 
Gough's army repulsed by the Sikhs, with the loss of 2,357 killed and 
wounded; 22nd. MulrSij surrenders. February 21st. Victory of Gujarat 
oyer the Sikhs, who lose 53 guns and all their stores. The British killed 
and wounded amount to 807. March 14th. The Sikh army, 16,000 
Btrong, lay down their arms ; 29th. The Panj6.b annexed. May 6th. 
Sir C. Napier arriyes in Calcutta as Commander-in-Chief. September. 
Mulrkj sentenced to be transported for life 1849 

February 27th. Sir C. Napier disbands the 66th Bengal Native Infantry 
for mutiny. May 25th. Jang Bah&dur, the Nip^ese Ambassador, arrives 
in England. July 2nd. Sir C. Napier resigns 1850 

January 28th. Death of the ex-Peshw& B&ji K&o at Bithfir, near K&nhpur 
(Cawnpore). September 21st. Prince of Wales's Island, Singhapur, and 
Malacca formed into a separate ^OTemment independent of Bengd. 
October 29th. British squadron amyes from Bangtln to demand redress 
of injuries 1851 

April 14th. Eangtin taken by General Goodwin. June 4th. Pegu taken 
and evacuated ; 9th. Prome taken and evacuated. October 9th. P^ome 
retaken. Nov. 21st. Pegu retaken. Dec. 20th. Pegu annexed 1852 

June 20th. Proclamation announcing the 2nd Barmese war at an end. Aug. 
20th. By 16th and 17th Yict., c. 95, Charter renewed, until Parliament 
shaU otherwise provide. After April, 1854, the Directors to be reduced 
from 24 to 18, the Crown to nominate six. Dec. 11th. Baghujl, the B§j& 
of N§Lgpur, having died without issue, his dominions were annexed 1853 

February 7th. -The King of Awadh (Oude) deposed and his kingdom 
annexed 1856 

January. Great exciftement and discontent apparent among the Bengal 
army. 18th. The subject of the greased cartridges discussed amonest 
them. 24th. The Teleeraph Office at Barrackpur burnt down by tiie 
Sip&his. February 15tn. General Hearsey harangues the Barrackpur 
Brmide, consisting of the 2nd Grenadiers, the 34th Native Infantry, the 
43ra Light Infantry, and the 70th Native Infantry, on the grouncUess- 
nesB of their suspicions. Colonel Birch tele^aphs to the Schools of 
Musketry at Siyalkdt and Amb&la, in the Panj&b, to prohibit the use of 
the obnoxious cartridge. February 24th. A detachment of the 34th 
Native Infantry communicate their grievances to the 19th Native In- 
fantry at Burh&npur (Berhamnore). 26th. The 19th Native Infantry 
mutiny; but after treaty witn Colonel Mitchell give up their arms. 
27th. Distribution of chapdtU from Kfrnhpur, being the signal for a 

Sneral revolt. March 6th. The " Bentinck," sent to Eangdn to bring 
er Majesty's 84th Eegiment to Calcutta, returns with that corps on 
the 20th. 29th. Man^ P&n$) of the 34th Native Infantry, woundff 
" Lieut. Baugh, the Adjutant of the regiment. 31st. The 19th Native 
Infantry disbanded at Barrackpur. April 3rd. Execution of Maneal 
P&ndi. 21st. Execution of the Jam'adkr of the 34th who commanded 
the guard on the day that Lieut. Baugh was wounded. May 3rd. Sir H. 
Lawrence suppresses a mutiny of the 7th Awadh Irregulars at Lakhnau 
(Luclmow). 6th. The 34th Native Infantry disban^d at Barrackpur. 
9th. 85 troopers of the 3rd Bengal Cavalry placed in irons for refusing 
the cartridges. 10th. The 3rd (Javalry and the 11th and 20th Native 
Infantry rise and set fire to the cantonments at Mirat, set at liberty the 
prisoners, murder many Europeans, and march for Delhi. 11th. The 
mutineers reach Delhi, and are joined by the whole garrison, the 38th, 
the 54th, and 74th Native Infantry, ana a battery of Native Artillery. 
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The restoration of the Emperor of Delhi to the throne of his ancestors 
proclaimed at Delhi. 13th. The 45th and 57th Native Infantry mutiny 
at Firtizpiir, but the mutiny is quickly quelled ; other mutinies at various 

E laces; the 16th, 26th, and 49th Native Infantry disarmed at Mi^&n 
[ir, the cantonment of L&h(ir. 16th. The Sappers and Miners mutiny 
at Mlrat, and kill their commanding officer, Captain Fraser. 22nd. The 
24th, 27th, and 51st disarmed at Pesh&war ; the 55th Native Infantry 
di^rsed or destroyed at Mard&n; General Anson dies of cholera at 
Kamuly and is succeeded by Sir H. Barnard. 30th. The Mirat Brigade 
defeat the mutineers of Delhi at Gh&ziu'd-dfn nagar. 31st. The 48th, 
71st, and part of the 13th Native Infantry, and two troops of the 7th 
Cavalry, mutiny at Lakhnau. June Ist. The 44th and 67th Native 
Infantry disarmed at Agra. 4th. Mutiny of the 37th Native Infantry, 
a Sikh Kegiment, and Irregular Horse at Benares, and of the 6th Native 
Infantry at AU^&bad, with great slaughter of Europeans. 5th. Mutiny 
of the 12th Native Infantry at Jh&nsi and massacre of all the Europeans. 
6th. N&n& $&l^b attacks Sir H. Wheeler's entrenchments at K&nhpur ■, 
the revolt general throughout the Bengal army. 8th. Sir H. Barnard 
takes up a position before Delhi, after a sharp action at Badli Sar&l, in 
which Colonel Chester, the Adjutant-General, is killed. June 27th. 
N&n& $&bi1> massacres the Europeans at K&nhpur. July 1st. General 
Havdock's victorious advance. 4th. Sir H. Lawrence killed by a shell 
at Lakhnau. 5th. Sir H. Barnard dies of cholera, and is succeeded by 
General Reid. 17th. General Havelock retakes K&nhpur. 22nd. Genena 
Eeid succeeded by General Wilson. August 2nd. Death of Gul&b Singh. 
10th. General Nicholson joins the camp at Delhi with a strong column. 
September 14th- 20th. Storm and capture of Delhi, wiUi the loss to 
the British of 1178 killed and wounded. 25th. General Havelock and 
Sir J. Outram fi^ht their W9.j to the Residency at Lakhnau, where the 
British garrison had been besieged since the beginning of June. Nov. 
3rd. Sir C. Campbell reaches E&nhpur. 1 1th. A<mnces against Lakhnau. 
13th. Defeats the enemy and reaches the Canal. 15th. Takes the Dil- 
kushk Palace and the I^ Martini^re. 16th. Storms the Sikandar hkg^ 
17th. Opens communication with General Outram. 22nd. The garrison 
of Lakhnau evacuate their position, and the retreat on K&nhpur com- 
mences. 25th. Death of General Havelock. 26th. General Windham 
defeats the van of the Gw&lior Contingent. 27th. He is defeated and 
driven into his entrenchments by the Gw&Uor rebels and N&n& l^&^ib, 
who take and plunder E&nhpur. December 6th. Sir 0. Campbell defeats 
the Gw41ior rebels with great slaughter and the loss of nearly all tiieir 

gnns 1857 

January 2nd. Sir C. Campbell takes Farrukh&b&d. Jang Bah&dur, the 
Nipalese Generd, advancing with 10,000 Gorldias to the aid of the 
British, takes Gurakptir. 12th, 16th. General Outram defeats the rebels 
at'Alamb&gh 1858 

THE MABATHA PniNOES. 

Sh^ji Bhonsl6, bom at the village of Yerol, near the caves of Eltlra 1594 

Enters the service of the Emperor Sh&h Jah&n as the Chief of 5000 horse 1629 
Sivaji, founder of the Mar&tha empire, bom at Junir, 50 miles N. of 

Plinah, May .* 1627 

Murders Afzal Kh&n, the Bljapur General at Prat&pgafh 1659 

Assumes the title of R&j& 1664 

Repairs to Delhi 1666 

As^nds the throne 1674 
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Dies, and is succeeded by his son Shambuji (Sambbajee) 1680 

8bambinl executed by Aurangzib 1689 

Rfij^ Ram, son of Sivaji, by bis second wife 1690 

Sb§LO or S6bu Mi&, or Siraji II., son of Shambuii 1708 

Dies, and the Fesnw&s get possession of the whole power, 27th December 1749 

Rkm II&J&, son of Sivaji II 1778 

S&bu II., adopted son of R&m R&jk, 4th of May 1808 

Prat&p Singh, eldest son of S&hu II., enthroned by the English 1818 

Deposed by the English, and sent prisoner to Benares 1839 

Appa §§iViD, brother of Prat&p Siih 1839 

Dies, and his territories are annexed by the English 1848 

BfelSji "Wfehwan&th ! 1714 

Bkil R§LO Bal&l, son of B&l&jl 1720 

B&l&ji B&ii R&o, eldest son of B&ji R&o Bal&l 1740 

Mah&deyR&o, second son of B&l&jf 1761 

N&rfeyan R&o, brother of Mahgidev R&o Qmnrdered 3rd August, 1773) 1772. 

Raghunath R§w), second son of B6jl R&o Bal&l 1773 

Ms3i&deT R&o N&r&yan, son of N&r&yan R&o 1774 

Death of Raghun&th RSio 1784 

Mah&dev R&o N&r&yan kills himself, and is succeeded by his cousin, B&ji 

R&o Raghun&th, son of Raghun&th, and bom at Dh^, 1774 1793 

Deposed by the English, and his dominions annexed, June 3rd 1818 

NtJwXBS AND KINGS OP AWADH (OUDH OB OUDe). 

S'a&dat Kh&n, a Persian nobleman and Saiyid 1722 

'Abdu'l-Man^tir, his nephew, sumamed Sjrfdar Jang 1739 

Bhuj'au'd-daulah, son of ^afdar Jang ^ 1766 

A?afu'd-daulah, sonof Shui'a 1776 

Yazir 'AIT, son of Afafu'd-aaulah, deposed in four months by the Englif^ 

as illegitimate, died a prisoner in Fort William in 1817 1797 

B*a&dat 'All Kh&n, brother of A|afa-d-daulah 1798 

Gh4zlu*d-din Paidar, son of S'a&dat 'Ali 1814 

Assumes the title of King at the sug^stion of the Goyemor Genend 1819 

Nasiru*d-din Haidar, son of Gh§Lziu'a-din 1827 

Miiammad 'All Sh&h, brother of Gh§Lzlu'd-din 1837 

Amjad'Ali Shfch, son of Muhamma3"'Ali 1842 

Wajld 'Ali Sh6h, son of Amjad 'Ali 1847 

OOYEBNOBS-GBNERAL OF INDIA. 



Alexander Dawson, January 27th, 1748. 
William Fvtche, January 8th, 1762. 
Roger Drake, August 8tn, 1762. 
Colonel Robert Clive, March 26th, 1768. 
Henry Vansittart, Nov. 23rd, 1769. 
Lord Clive (2nd time), June 1st, 1764. 
John Spencer, November 26th, 1764. 
Harry Verelst, January 26th, 1767. 
John Cartier, December 16th, 1769. 
Warren Hastings, April 26th, 1771. 
John Macpherson (provisionally), Feb. 

Ist, 1786. 
Lord Macartney (declined office), July, 

178$. 



Lord Comwallis, February 24th, 1786. 

Major-General W. Meadows, April 
28th, 1790. 

Sir John Shore (Lord Teignmouth), 
September 19th, 1792. 

Sir Alured Clarke (provisionally). Sept 
20th, 1797. 

Lord Momington (Marquess Wellesley), 
October 4th, 1797. 

Marquess ComwaUis (2nd time), January 
9th, 1806; died October 6th. 

Sir George H. Barlow (appointment re- 
voked by H.M.), Feb. 9th, 1806. 

Lord Minto, July 19th, 1806. 



HIKDU FEASTS AND FASTS. 
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Earl of Moira (Marquess of Hastings), 

NoTcmber 18th, 1812. 
George Canning (declined office), March, 

27th 1822 
William, Lord Amherst, Oct. 23rd, 1822. 
W. B. Bayley (provisionally) March 

23rd, 1828. 
Lord Wm. Bentinck, March 13th, 1828. 
William, Lord Heytesbury (appointment 

revoked by H.M.), Jan. 28th, 1885. 
Sir Charles Metcalfe (provisionally), 

March 20th, 1835. 



George. Lord Auckland, Aug. 12th, 1836. 
Edward, Lord Ellenborough (recalled by 

Court of Directors, May 1st, 1844), 

Oct. 20th, 1841. 
W. W. Bird (provisionally), 1844. 
Sir Henry Hardinge (Viscount Har- 

dinge). May 6th, 1844. 
James Andrew, Marquess of Dalhousie, 

August 4th, 1847. 
Charles John, Viscount Canning, July, 

1855. 



PBESIDENTS OF THE BOARD OF OOMMIBBIONBBB FOB INDIA SINCE 1784. 



Thomas, Lord Sydney, September 3rd, 

1784. 
Bight Hon. W. Wyndham GrenviUe, 
• March 12th, 1790. 
Right Hon. Henry Dilndas, June 28th, 

1793. 
George, Viscount Lewisham, May 19th, 

1801. 
Robert, Viscount Castlereagh, July 12th, 

1802. 
Gilbert, Lord Minto, Feb. 12th, 1806. 
Right Hon. Thomas Grenville, July 

16th, 1806. 
Right Hon. George Tiemey, October 

1st, 1806. 
Right Hon. Robert Dondas, April 6th, 

1807. 
Dudley, Earl of Harrowby, July 16th, 

1807. 
B^ht Hon. R. Dundas (2nd time), 

November 13th, 1809. 
Robert, Earl of Buckinghamshire, April 

7th, 1812. 
Right Hon. George Canning, June 20th, 

1816. 
Right Hon. Charles Bathurst, July 

16th, 1821, 



Right Hon. C. Watkin WiUiams Wynn, 

July 8th, 1822. 
Robert Dandas Viscount Melville, Feb. 

7th, 1828. 
Edward, Lord Ellenborough, April 24th, 

1828. 
Right Hon. Charles Grant, December 

6th, 1830. 
Edward, Lord Ellenborough (2nd time), 

December 20th, 1834. 
Right Hon. Sir John C. Hobhousc, 

Bart., April 29th, 1835. 
Edward, Lord Ellenborough (3rd time)^ 

April 9th, 1841. 
W. F. Fitzgerald, Lord Fitzgerald and 

Vesci, October 28th, 1841. 
Frederic J., Earl of Ripon, May 23rd, 

1843. 
Sir J. C. Hobhouse, Lord Broughton, 

(2nd time), July 10th, 1846. 
Right Hon. Fox Maule, Feb. 5th, 1852. 
Right Hon. J. C. Herries, Feb. 27th, 

1852. 
Right Hon. Sir Charles Wood, Bart., 

December 28th, 1852.. 
Bight Hon. R. Vernon Smith, 1855. 
Edward, Lord Ellenborough (4th time), 

March, 1858. 

FEASTS, CEBEMONIES, SECTS, DBESS, AND UAKKEBS OF THE NATIVES. 

HiNDt; Feasts. 

In the subjoined brief description of the principal native holi- 
days, it will be seen that the order observed is that by the months, 
commencing with the month which corresponds to January and 
ending with that which answers to December. 

Mdhar Sankrdnti (from Mdkar, the Sanskrit name for a monster, 
with the head and forelegs of an antelope, and the body and tail of 
a fish, the sign of the Zodiac corresponding to Capricorn, and 
Sankrdntiy the passage of the sun from one sign of tiie Zodiac to. 
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another), held on the 6th. of Fatish (Deo.-Jan.). From this day, 
when the sun reaches the most S. sign of ihe Zodiac till the 
time he leaves the most N. sign, is called Uttardt/anam, and 
the other half of the year Bahshindyanam. The days of Utta- 
rdyanam are considered lucky, and marriages and the ceremonies 
of investiture with the sacred cord are then performed, while 
the days of Bakahindyanam are held to he imlucky. On Makar 
Sankrdnti the Hindus hathe, and rub their bodies with the tUah 
or sesamum seed, the favorite grain of the sun. On retumiDg 
home they feast brdhmans, and present them with cups of bell 
metal filled with the sesamum seed, and with money. Friends 
and relations are invited to dinner, and the tilah seeds are dis- 
tributed with the words "Keceive these tilahs mixed with sugar, 
and be friendly with me throughout the year ! " The sun is the 
sole deity worshipped this day. On the following day women 
distribute presents among their own sex. 

Eathsaptimi (from Rathah^ Skr., a car, and Saptami, 7th day of 
the month), is the 7th of Mdgha (Jan.-Feb.), the day on which a new 
sun is supposed to have mounted his car, and a feast is accordingly 
observed in honor of the sun. On this day the present Mamoantaram^ 
or reign of a distinct Manu, commenced. There are 1 4 ManwantaramB 
in each Kalpah or grand period of creation and destruction, and the 
present is the 7th Manwanta/ram of this Kalpah, 

Shivardtri {Shiva, the Hindu deity, and Rdtrif night), a cele- 
brated festival on the 14th of the moon's wane in Mdgha, in honor 
of Shiva. The 14th of the dark half of every month is observed 
by the votaries of that god, but that day in Mdgha is peculiarly 
sacred. The followers of Shiva fast during the day, and at night 
repair to the temples with a brahman, who pours water over the 
Lingam or Phallus, the emblem of Shiva, and decorates it with 
flowers. He then reads over the 1000 names of the god, and 
at each name the worshippers cast leaves of the Vika, commonly 
called Bel, the ^gle Marmeloa, over the Lingam, This is done four 
times during the night, which is consequently a complete vigil from 
eight p.m. to five a.m. There is a tradition that on this night a 
hunter took shelter in a Bel tree, and to amuse himself plucked 
branches and threw them down, which, accidentally falling on a 
Lingam, so gratified Shiva that he immediately carried the hunter 
up to Kailda, his celestial abode. On this day there is a fisdr at 
Elephanta. 

Moli (etymology doubtfril), a most popular festival held on 
the fiill moon of JPhdlgun (Feb.-March) in honor of Krishna, the 
day previous being called Bold or Bolavatra, in commemoration 
of the god's sportive swinging. This day is held as a complete 
saturnalia, Jai esccellent account of the festival will be found in 
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Bronghton's Letters from a Mar&tba Camp. Bed powders mixed 
with water are sqtdrted over every one, rude jests are passed, women 
addressed in ribald language, and persons are sent on bootless errands 
as in England on the 1st of April. At the close of the festival a 
pile is lighted in every village, on which a wheaten cake is placed, 
and the right of offering this is considered an honorary privilege. 
The Bds, or circular dance, by boys, is performed on this day in 
commemoration of Krishna dancing with the cowherdesses. 

€hudd{ Padwa (from the Hindu word Guddi^ " a paper kite," 
Padwa, flying), the Hindu New Year's day, is held on the new moon 
of Chaitrah (March- April). In the morning the Hindu anoints 
himself with oil, and then bathes in warm water. He then erects 
a pole bearing a flag, and crowned with a brass or copper vessel, in 
front of his house. This represents the banner of Indra, who is 
supposed to be similarly honored by the gods in their sphere. The 
leaves of the Nimh tree fMelia A%adiraehtaJ are then chewed. 
Pibjd or worship is then paid to the Almanac, and its predictions 
are heard from the mouths of the Jyotishis or astrologers, to whom 
presents are given. This is an auspicious day for beginning to 
build, or engaging in any undertaking. 

Edm Navmi (from Rdm, the Skr. name of the 7th Incarnation of 
Vishnn, and Naumk, 9th day of the month Chaitra) (March- April), a 
festival in honor of the birth of Kama, at Ayodhyahy A'toadh or Oudh. 
It is celebrated from the 1st of Chaiira Shudh to the 9 th. The temples 
of Bdm4 are decorated and illuminated, and readers recite the verses 
of the Eamayana or other poems descriptive of the glorious acts of 
the god. The red powder called gMly which is the same as that 
used at the HpUy and composed of barley meal or rice paste, or the 
Trapa natans, dyed with hakam (sappan) wood, is thrown about. On 
the 9th the Hindus hst all day. 

miff Panehami (Skr. Ndg, the cobra, and Panehami, 5th day), a 
day sacred to certain demigods called Ndgas, i.e. Pythons, the 5th 
of Shrdvan (July- August). On this day Krishna slew the great 
serpent ITdlL Ceremonies are performed to ensure protection against 
the bite of snakes. 

Ndriyal Piirnamd, cocoa-nut day (from Ndriyaly a cocoa-nut, and 
Pitrnamd, the day of the fiiU moon), is held on the 15th of the 
light half of Shrdvan, and is reckoned to be the last day of the 
rainy season, and on that day cocoa-nuts are thrown into the sea 
as a propitiatory offering for those who are about to embark, as the 
season for voyages now commences. 

Janmah Ashtami (from Skr. Janmdh, birth, and Ashtami, eighth 
day of the month), is a feast held on the 8th of the dark half of 
Shrdvan in honor of the birth of Krishna, who was bom at Mathura 
on that day at midnight. A sect of Hindtis keep the following day 
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sacred instead of this as being the day when Krishna was carried off 
to the house of I^and in Ookul to save him from the fury of his 
unde Kans, and this sect call their holiday Gokul Ashtami. Which- 
ever day is kept, the Hindus fast the whole day, and at night bathe 
and worship an image of the infant Kri[°fhna, which they adorn with 
the tul8{ (Ocymum Sanctum J and other flowers. Fruit and par- 
ticular kinds of grain are eaten at 11 p.m., rice being prohibited. 
On Gohul AsUam^ the cowherds keep up great rejoicings, dancing 
with joined hands, and throwing curds over one another. The 
Bhaffat or head priest of the temple of X&nhob& is supposed to have 
miraculous powers on this day. He dances a fr*antic dance, and 
scourges himself and his disciples. 

Frdchi Amdwasya (Skr. Frdehi, Eastern, Amdwasi/a, produced 
in the new moon), a festival on the last day of the dark half of 
Skrdvan, when women worship the 64 Yoginfs or female attendants 
of Durga with the hope of obtaining offspring. JPrdchi is a god- 
dess of the East called by the people of the Xonkan and Dakhan 
PethM, "Wealthy Banyans and others from Gujarat go to the 
temple of Yalukeshwar in Bombay, remain in the DharamBdlah all 
night, and bathe the next morning in the tank, which is called 
Bdngangd (from Bd% an arrow, and Gangd, the Ganges). Shrddhaa 
or ceremonies for the deliverance of ancestors from the thraldom of 
Yamay the Begent of Hades, are also performed on the margin of 
the tank. The rest of the day is spent in amusement, but par- 
ticularly in gambling. 

Ganesh Chauth or ChaturtM {from Ganesh, name of the son of Shiva 
and Parvatf, the deity who presides over wisdom and who remores 
obstacles, and Chauth, the 4th day of the month), is a festival on the 
4th of Bhddrapad in honor of the birth of Ganesh. Clay images 
of the deity are formed, worshipped for eight or nine days, and then 
thrown into the water. The Chinchwad (Chinchore) man-god who 
resides at the village so called is thought to be an incarnation of 
Ganesh, who granted to an ascetic who had won his favor that he 
would take human shape in his family for seven generations. This 
is the third day on which clay images are made ; the worship of 
Jdrittikfi, or earth, being on these occasions enjoined by the Shastras. 
The other days are j^dg Fanchami, when a snake of day is wor- 
shipped; and Gokul Aahtami, when a clay image of the infant 
Krishna is made, and similarly adored. On the day of Ganesh 
ChaturtM, Hindus are prohibited from looking at the moon, and if by 
accident they should see it they get their neighbours to revile them 
in the hope tiie calamity likely to follow will be limited to this abuse. 

Fuhi Fanchami, — On the day following Ganesh Chauth the seven 
^isjiis or sages are worshipped. 

Gam% (Skr., a virgin, a name of F&rvatS). On this festival, 
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wluch follows two days after the above, the wife of Shiva is wor- 
shipped as a tender maid. Cakes are made in the shape of pebbles, 
and eaten at night. 

Wdman Dwddashi (Skr. Wdman, a dwarf, Dwddashi, 12th day 
of the month), a feast in honor of the 5th incarnation of Vishnu in 
the shape of a dwarf, in which form he beguiled Bali, the universal 
monarch, to grant him as much ground as he could compass at three 
steps. On receiving his boon he set one foot on earth, one on the 
sky, and with a third thrust Bali down to the infernal regions. It 
is held on the 12th of Bhddrapad (Aug.-Sept.). 

Fitra Paksh (Skr. Pitrah, paternal ancestors, Paksh, half of the 
lunar month). The dark half of the month Bhddrapad, or the last 
day of it, or new moon of Ashwin, sacred to the Pitris or progenitors. 
At this time the celebration of funeral rites is peculiarly proper. 
Offerings of water and fire are made to the manes. 

Dasahrd (Skr. dashan, ten). On this day, the tenth of the light 
half of Ashwin, Edma marched against Bdvana, the demon king of 
Ceylon. The Marathas therefore selected it as the day for com- 
mencing their inroads into foreign states. They worship the sword 
and other weapons of war, and beseech them to be propitious. They 
go to the temples in procession, carrying flowers and branches of 
the Palds tree (the Butea FrondosaJ, which is thought to represent 
gold. They give presents to the brdhmans with leaves of this tree. 
It is said that on this day the Pandu Princes, after twelve years of 
exile, commenced their great war with their cousins the Kauravas. 
Horses are decorated with flowers in imitation of what the Pandas 
did. The nine days previous are called the Naurdtrk, nine nights ; 
and the votaries of Durga, particularly women, keep vigils with 
dance and song during those nights. It is also said that on this 
day Durga slew the Maheshdsur or buffalo-headed demon. Maratha 
Princes review their armies at this feast, it being, in fact, the con- 
clusion of the rains, when military operations can be undertaken. 

Bewdli (Skr. Bipahy "a lamp,^' A% "a row,") "feast of 
lamps," a festival held with great rejoicing on the new moon of 
Kdrtik (Oct. -Nov.), in honor of Lakshml, the wife of Yishnu. On 
this day, new accounts being opened, piijd, or worship, is performed 
by bankers and merchants to their new and old books. The feast 
lasts five days, beginning with the 13th of the dark half of Aahwin, 
during which houses are cleaned, white-washed, and illuminated. A 
quadrangular floor is made in front of the house, and painted different 
colors, and is called Rangali. The 13th of the dark half of Ashwin 
is called Bhan Tryodaahk (Skr. Bhan, wealth, Tryodashk, 13th) ; on 
this day a light is made, and dedicated to Yama. The next day is 
called Narak Chaturdashi (Nitrak, hell, Chaturdashi, 14th), from 
J^ari^kdsur, a daemon slain by Vishnu. The mistress of each house 
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places wicks in silver or brass dishes, and each male makes her a 
present. Next day is the new moon, and is sacred to Saraswati, 
the goddess of learning, the same as Lakshmf, the goddess of wealth. 
A basket is filled with rubbish, a lighted lamp put in it, and it is 
cast out with these words, " Let sdl the misery and troubles go, 
and the kingdom of Bali come ! " Next day is Tama devitiyd 
(Tama, death, devitiyd, 2nd day) ; and as Yama on this day visited 
his sister, Hindus go to visit their sisters and make them presents. 
Gambling is carried on vigorously throughout the whole festival. 

Kdrtih Pwrnamd, a festival on the ftdl moon of Kdrtih, in honor 
of Vishnu's victory over Tripttrdsur, "the daemon of the three 
cities." A great fair is held in Bombay at the temple of Valuk- 
eshwar. 

MuHAiocABAN Feasts and Fasts. 

Muha/rram (Ar. Muharram, "most sacred.") — ^A fast and solemn 
mourning, commencing on the evening when the new moon of the 
first month {Muha/rram) becomes visible. It lasts, including the 
^ydraty "or visiting the grave," till the 12th. But the fast is for 
10 days, and is hence called ^A'shiira, from the Arabic word signify- 
ing " ten." Houses are set apart for the mourning ceremonies, and 
are called *-4'«Mr-M(£»fl5A, "ten-day house;" Tdziyah-Jdidnah, "house 
of lamentation ; " and A'stdnah, " threshold," or *'faMr^8 residence" 
The moment the new moon is seen a spade is struck into the earth, 
and at this spot a pit is dug two or three days after for a bonfire. 
The striking the spade is called kodali mdrnd, and the bonfire alldwa. 
At night men dance round the fires, fencing with swords, and spring- 
ing through and into the flames with cries of Td *Alil 'All, 
Shah Hasan ! Shah Husain ! Bulhd, " bridegroom," etc. Instead 
of the 'A^sh^tr-khdnah rich people have an Imdm hdrah, which is 
often also a Mausoleum. Here verses are chaunted in honor of Hasan 
and Husain, in memory of whom the fast is held. They were the 
sons of 'All, the cousin, and Patimah, the daughter, of Muhammad, 
and wife of 'AH. Of these two brothers, the elder, Hasan, was 
poisoned by Yaz(d, the son of Mawiah ; and the younger, Husain, 
was murdered with all his retinue at Karbala-a, in Turkish Arabia, 
in the 46th year of the Hijrah. Zainu'l-'Abidfn, eldest son of 
Husain, alone escaped. On the night of the 7th, a representation 
of BmdJc, the horse or mule on which Muhammad ascended to 
heaven, is brought out. On the 10th, a bier called tdhiit or tdziyah 
is carried in procession. It is gaily decorated and lighted up, and 
is intended to represent Husain's tomb at Karbald-a. It is during 
this procession that furious encounters take place between the 
Muslims and the Hindus, and between diiferent processions, for it 
is a point of honor not to give way, The Shi'ahs alone observe the 
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fast and these rites, whicli are strongly condemned by the Sonnfs. 
Before the martjrrdom of Hasan and Husain this fast was observed 
as a feast, and is still reckoned one of the lesser ^I'ds, 

A'khiri Chahdr Shamhah. — A lesser '/W, or minor festival, held 
on the last Wednesday of the second month (Safar) on account of 
Muhammad having recovered a little on this day during his last 
illness, and taken a bath for the last time. It is usual to write out 
seven benedictions, wash off the writing while the ink is fresh and 
drink it. On this day it is proper to bathe, wear new clothes, pre- 
pare sweetmeats, walk in gardens, and repeat prayers. 

Bari Wafdt (H. Bari, great, Ar. Wafdt, death).— A fast held on 
the 13th of the third month (Rahiu'l-awwal) in commemoration of 
the death of the Prophet, which took place on the day previous. 
On this day the Kadam-i rasiily Prophet's foot, the impression of a 
foot on stone, or the mii-i mubdrak, sacred hair of Muhammad, is 
brought forth and honored. On the 11th and 12th processions take 
place at night. 

Pir-i'dastgkr, — A festival on the 11th of the fourth month 
{Rdbiu *8 sdni) in honor of a famous saint who has 96 names. He 
is better known as Saiyid ^Abdu'l Kddir Jildni or Ghildni, and as 
Fir Firdn, and is reverenced both by Sunnfs and Shi'ahs. He was 
a celebrated doctor of the Suffs, bom in Ghilan, who taught at 
Baghdad, where his tomb is still held sacred. S'adf studied under 
him, and mentions him in the third story of the second chapter of 
his Gulistdn. On the day above mentioned, as well as during the 
ravages of cholera or any plague, it is usual to carry a large green 
flag in his name. Vows are made to this saint for offspring. His 
sister's son, Saiyid Ahmad Kabfr is the patron of the remarkable 
religious mendicants called Gurzmdr, for whom see ITdnim-i Isldm, 
p. 191. 

Chirdghdn-i Zindah Shdh Maddr. — ^A festival on the 17th of the 
fifth month (Jurnddo^l-awwaV) in honor of BadVu*d-din, a Sjrrian 
saint, who is said to have fixed his abode at Makkhanpur in Awadh 
(Oudh), and to have lived to a great age, or to be yet living, whence 
his name of Zindah (living). His tomb there, or cenotaph, is visited 
annually by a million pilgrims, and the fair lasts 17 days. Bam 
Maddr, " the breath or spell of Mad&r," is supposed, like St. Oran's 
riiyme, to be a charm against bites of snakes, the violence of fire, 
and, in short, all evil. His fiag is black, and black cows are 
sacrificed in his name. 

^Urs-i Kddir WalL — A festival on the 11th of the sixth month 
{Jumdda'l-dJdhir) in honor of Kddir Wali or Khwdjah Mu'inu'd- 
din Chishti, one of whose shrines is at Nagur, near Nagapatnam, 
and another at Ajmir. This saint was born in Sijistan {Autohia- 
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graphy of JJutfuUah, p. 345) in the year 527 a.h., and lived to the 
age of 108. He reached Ajmir during the reign of the Emperor 
Kutbu'd-din Ibak, where he married the daughter of Saiyid Husain 
Mashhadi, though himself a Sunni and the Saiyid a Shi' ah. A 
magnificent mosque was built near the tomb at Ajmir by the Emperor 
Jahangir, 1027 a.h. He is greatly revered by the Mdpillahs 
(Moplahs). 

Mtrdji'i Muhammad. — The ascension of Muhammad on the 27th 
of the seventh month {Ea^'ah), when the angel Gabriel mounted him 
on Bur4k and conveyed him to heaven. 

Shah'i Bar at, or night of record, is a festival held on the 16th 
of the eighth month {Sh^abdn), when it is said the actions of men 
for the ensuing year are recorded. It is passed in mirth, with 
illuminations and the discharge of fireworks. This is one of the 
three inferior I'ds. The whole night should be spent in reading the 
Kur'dn, and a fast should be observed next day. 

JRamazdn Ed Romh, — The Muhammadan Lent, which commences 
from the morning that succeeds the evening when the new moon of 
the ninth month {Ramamn) is observed. From two to four a.m. a 
meal may be taken, and from that time till sunset it is unlawful to 
eat, drink, or have connubial intercourse. On the 20th or 21st the 
Shfahs celebrate the night of 'Ali, as he is said to have died on one 
of these nights, it is uncertain which. They perambulate the streets 
beating their breasts, and carry a bier (tdhut) in procession. On the 
night of the 27th it is said the Kur'dn descended from heaven, and 
it is therefore called the Lailatu'UKadr, or night of power. A 
vigil should be kept all night. On this night the Ghair Mahdis 
(see Sects) have dreadful encounters with the Sunnfs and Shfahs, 
and those who are killed are supposed to be rewarded as martyrs. 

^I'du^l-Fitr, " the festival of breaking fast,'* or Ramazdn hi ^J*d^ 
" the Td of flama?dn," called in the Kdniin-i Isldm "the feast of 
alms,'' is held on the 1st of the tenth month {Shawwdl), On this 
day all Muslims bathe, put on new clothes, apply antimony to the 
eyes, and perfume themselves. They then distribute the fitr or 
Sadkahj ''alms," which is 2^ ser of wheat, dates, grapes, or any 
grain used for food given to the poor or to religious mendicants. 
All then proceed to the ^I'dgdh, repeating " God is great. There is 
no God but God." The priest ascends to the middle step of the 
mimhar or pulpit and reads the Khuthah or Friday sermon, preceded, 
however, by a short thanksgiving. He then descends to the lower- 
most step, which is the third with Shi'ahs, and the fourth with 
Sunnis. On this step he recounts the virtues of the king, and prays 
for him. The king is he whose coin is current, but in India the 
King of Delhi has been prayed for, not the Company. After that a 
general prayer is offered, and the congregation rise with a shout of 
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Bin! "Faith!" and fire off muskets. The evening is spent in 
rejoicings, ^dch girls attend in the men's apartments, and the 
domnis, a class of singers who exhibit before females only, present 
themselves in the seraglios. 

Chardgbdn-i Bandah Nawd%, — ^A festival on the 16th of the 
eleventh month (^ K^adah) in honor of a saint called Bandah Nawaz 
" slave-cherisher/' or Gisii dardi, "the long ringleted." His 
shrine is at Gulbarga (Calburgah), in the Niz4m*s territories. 

Bahari Td or '/'rf-« Kurhdn (Ar. Bahar, a bnll, Kurhdny a sacri- 
fice), a feast on the 10th of the twelfth month {Zk JStjfah) in honor 
of Abraham's intending to offer up Ism'afl (Ishmael), whom, and 
not Ishak (Isaac), the Muslims say he was called upon to sacrifice. 
On this day, sheep, cows, or camels are sacrificed, for those who 
offer them will be carried with lightning speed over the 
Fiil'Sirdty or bridge of trial, into heaven. In the morning all attend 
at the ^Idgah, This and the 'I'du-l fitr are the two great festivals 
of the Muslims. 

Feasts op the Piasfs. 

The dates are given according to the system of the Kadamis, for 
which see Sects. 

Natvroz or Fdppdti, New Tear's day, the 1st of Farwardin (Aug.- 
Sept.). On this day the Pdrsfs honor the memory of Yazdijird, the 
last of the Sassanian dynasty, who was dethroned by the Khalifah 
'Umar about a.d. 640. His accession forms their aera, so that the 
present year is with them 1227. Their year contains 12 months of 
30 days each, and they add 5 days at the end of the year. In 
every 120 years a month is intercalated. On this day they go to 
the Fire-temples, and pass the day in visiting and merry parties. 
Akbar borrowed this and the other festivals of ti^e Parsis for his new 
faith called Ildhi Dirty " Religion of Gk)d," which he vainly tried to 
introduce. On the 19th of this month a feast is kept in honor of 
the angel who presides over the month. 

ArdiUhishty a day sacred to the angel of this month '(Sept.- 
Oct.), held on the 3rd. It is supposed that the angel presiding over 
this month has the keys of Paradise. It is a fortunate season for 
going to batde, and presenting petitions to a king. 

KKvrddd-Sdl, — The birthday of Zartasht or Zoroaster. He was 
bom in the city of Behe in the north of Persia, 520 B.C., and his 
birthday is kept on the 1st of the month Khwrddd (Oct.-Nov.) The 
religious ceremonies are performed by the women and the priests. 
On the 6th it is considered fortunate to marry. On the 20th a gi*eat 
victory was obtained over the tyrant ZahMk. 

Nowroz-i JamaUdy the New Tear's day of Jamshfd, is observed 
about the 21st of March, in the month Mihr (Feb.-March), and pro- 
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bably on account of the vernal equinox. The feast is kept by the 
Pars! s with great merriment, but without religious ceremonies. 

The Muktdds are certain days at the end of the year on which 
ceremonies in honor of the dead £ire performed before a pile of brass 
or silver vessels filled with water. The custom is supposed to have 
been borrowed from the Hindus. 

HiND^ Ceremonies. 

It obviously would be impossible to supply here the most abridged 
account of Hindu or Muslim ceremonies in general. All that can 
be done is to notice very briefly some of the observances at births, 
marriages, and deaths. 

£irth, — At the birth of an infant a drop of honey should be 
given it out of a golden spoon before dividing the navel string. This 
is called Jal-Ka/ran, When a father first sees his son he should 
take a piece of gold in his hand, offer a sacrifice to Brahma, and 
anoint the forehead of the child with the ghi left on the fingers at 
the close of the sacrifice. A string of seven or nine threads and five 
blades of the Durha grass must be bound by the father round the 
wrist of the child. Other rites are to be observed on naming the 
child 12 days after birth, on bringing him outside the house when 
three months old, on feeding him with the hand at six months, and 
on shaving the head at three years. 

Marriage. — Among Brdhmans the male may be married at any 
time after the Munj, or investiture with the sacred thread, which is 
done within the age of eight years, and among other castes at any 
age. The female should not be ten years old, and her age must be 
less than that of her husband ; and she should be married before the 
appearance of the signs of puberty. The Shasters mention eight 
kinds of marriage, but only one is observed by the higher castes, 
named Brahma, when the charges are severally incurred by the 
fathers of the parties. The principal marriage ceremonies among 
Brahmans are the Laganpatrikd, or writing by the Joshi or astrologer 
the names of the parties, and the day and hour at which the 
wedding is to take place ; the Sa^ptapadi, or walking round a fire 
three times, at each time seven steps, and tying together the gar- 
ments of the parties, and the horn or burnt offering ; after which 
the contract is indissoluble. The girl is given away by her father 
in his own house, in which it is usual for her to remain a certain 
time, after which she proceeds to the residence of her father-in-law, 
where her husband also resides, or to that of the latter, should it be 
otherwise. Particular months and junctions of the planets are 
prescribed for the celebration of marriages in different castes; as 
also the same castes in different countries have their peculiar cere- 
monies, which are too various to be described here. 



Death. — On the death of a man the performance of his funeral 
obsequies {Kriyds) and of the monthly and annual purificatory 
ceremonies, devolves on his heir. The principal times for per- 
forming Shrddh are eleven days after death ; secondly, every 
month; and thirdly, on the anniversary of death. Brdhmans are 
unclean for ten days after the death of a relation, the military class 
for twelve, the mercantile for fifteen, and Shudras for thirty. 
Among the Hindus generally the body of the deceased is burnt, but 
that of an infant under two years of age is buried. The Shrddh 
consists in the offering of rice, flowers, water, etc., to the deceased 
and to his manes, in order to enable his soul to ascend to the heaven 
of the Pit'cis, or great progenitors of the human race. 

Mu^AMMADAN CeBEMONIES. 

Birth. — At the end of the seventh month of pregnancy the family 
that can afford it make great rejoicings, put new clothes on the 
womcm, and adorn her with flowers. This is called Satwdsd (sapta, 
seven, mdsa, month). The same thing is repeated in the ninth 
month, and the merry vigils then kept up are called Eatjaga {rdt, 
night, jagna, to watch). A lemon, some iWmi leaves, and a Kathdr, 
or poniard, are laid near the parturient woman's head to ward 
off misfortune, and for drink she is allowed boiled water in 
which a red hot horse shoe or other iron has been slaked. 
In general, she has nothing to eat for the first six days 
but achwdni, caudle. On the 6th and 40th days if a stranger 
enters the room rue is thrown on the fire to avert evil, 
and an iron plate and a broom are placed in a comer to keep 
off evil spirits. No dog or cat must come near, and the very name 
of a cat must not be mentioned. The birth of a boy is always hailed 
with much greater rejoicing than that of a girl. After the infant 
has been wrapped in swaddling clothes, the summons to prayer must 
be uttered aloud in his right ear, and the Muhammadan creed in his 
left. Some man of pious repute must dip his finger in honey and 
insert it in the infant's mouth before it is put to the breast. The 
Mends or kith of the mother repair in a body to the house, and 
place a few blades of green grass in the husband's hair, for which 
he must reward them with a present. 

The name of the child takes place on the day of its birth or that 
day week. It belongs to its father's tribe invariably ; hence if the 
fa^er be a Saiyid the first name is Saiyid or Mir. After mature 
age this is often dropped. Certain names are peculiar to certain 
fiamiles or tribes. Thus Shekhs will have Khwdjah, Ghuldm, *Ali, 
Bakhshy Din, ^Ahd, etc., added to their surnames. Mughuls are 
marked by the names Mirzah, Beg, A'glkd, or A'kd; Pathans by 
Khdn as the last name. If the father be a Shekh and the mother a 
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Saiyidanl, Sharif is added or prefixed. If the father be a Mughul 
and the mother a Saiyidani, the offspring are called Khwdjahzddah. 
Sdhtb, Miyan, and Jdn^ are loving titles given by parents, but 
often supersede the true names. Female surnames for Saiyidanfs 
are Begam, MM or Bi, Nissdy and 8hdh ; for Mughulanf s, Khdnam ; 
for Pathdnis, Khdtun or Bdn{i, but, when illegitimate, Bdi is in- 
variably subjoined. 

The choice of the particular name from the proper class is 
decided either by opening the Kur'dn at a venture, and taking the 
first letter of the first line of the page at which the book is opened 
as the first letter of the name, and then making a child select a paper 
from among several on which names beginning with that letter are 
written, or by the planet in whose hour the child is born. For 
further information on this subject see ^dnitn-i Isldm, p. 18. 

On the chiUd, or 40th day, certain ceremonies are performed 
when the mother ceases to be unclean, and then, and not till then, 
she may pray, touch the Kur'an, and enter the masjtd. A sacrifice 
is sometimes offered of two he-goats for a boy and one for a girl. 
On the same day, or the day after, the child is shaved and the hair 
is carried to the water-side and launched on a raft into the river, 
after a prayer in the name of Khizr or Elias has been said over it. 
Sometimes the hair, or a lock of it, is allowed to grow in honor of 
some saint. 

Marriage. — ^Marriages are contracted at a very early age, and 
are solemnized when the youth is 18 and the lady 13 or 14 at most. 
When a youth is desirous of marrying he or his parents send out 
some female emissaries called Maddwatniydhy who report the charms 
or the riches of such and such maidens. Astrology then steps in, 
and, for its precepts, the Kdniin-% Isldm must be consulted, where 
they are laid down at length, p. 86, etc. The ceremonies attending 
betrothment are six — the distribution of betel leaves, sending pre- 
sents to the bride called " sugar-bringing, solicitation, or wooing," 
in which the bridegroom goes on horseback attended with musicians 
and persons carrying presents to the house of the bride, sending 
sweet cakes from the bride to the bridegroom, treading the threshold, 
when the bride's mother gives a handkerchief, a gold ring, and some 
money to the bridegroom, and tasting salt, till which the bridegroom 
must eat only sweet things in the house of the bride. Subsequent 
to these there are various ceremonies of anointing and bathing, after 
which the wedding garments are prepared. Then follow eight cere- 
monies, the most important of which are the carriage of the bride- 
groom's wedding gifts to the bride, and the conveyance of the bridal 
paraphernalia to the bridegroom's house; after these the Shah^ 
gasht, or nocturnal perambulation, takes place. This is the grandest 
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ceremony of all. The bridegroom, gaily dresaed, and attended by 
musicians and a company of Mends, rides on horseback or on an 
elephant to the mosque, where he o£Eers three short prayers, and 
then proceeds to the bride's house. It is usual to oppose his 
entrance until he bestows a present on some of the bride's friends ; 
and, on entering the court-yard, he dismounts, and is carried by a 
man whose advance is also resisted till further presents are given. 
The marriage ceremony is performed by the Kdzf or his deputy, 
who, after removing two veils from the bridegroom's face, causes 
him to repeat after him, in Arabic, first a form of deprecation, then 
the 109th, 112th, 113th, and 114th chapters of the Kur'dn; then 
the five creeds; then the articles of belief; and, lastly, a thanks- 
giving. After this the bridegroom repeats the marriage contract, 
when the hand of the bride is joined with his, and the Kizi then 
offers a supplication that the couple may be as loving as Adam and 
Eve, AbrsJiam and Sarah, etc. 

Death, — ^When a man is dying, a reader of the Kur'an is sent 
for, who reads the chapter called &e Surah-i-ydsin and two creeds. 
Sweet shdrlat is then poured down the throat of the moribund person, 
and this is said to facilitate the exit of the spirit. Mrs. Meer gives 
the following account of the ceremonies attending washing the 
corpse and shrouding it. They will be found at much greater length 
in the KdniLn-i Isldm : — " The dead body of a Muslim, in about six 
hours after life is extinct, is placed in a coffin and conveyed to the 
place of burial, with parade suited to the rank he held in life. A 
tent or kandt (screen) is pitched in a convenient place, where water 
is available, near the tomb, for the purpose of washing and preparing 
the dead body for interment. They take the dead body out of the 
coffin and thoroughly bathe it. When dry, they rub powdered 
camphor on the hands, feet, knees, and forehead, these parts having, 
in the method of prostrating at prayer, daily touched the ground. 
The body is then wrapped neatly in a winding-sheet of neat calico, 
on which have been written particular chapters of the Kur'dn. The 
religious man generally prepares his own winding-sheet, keeping it 
always ready, and occasionally taking out the monitor to add an- 
other verse or chapter as the train of thought may have urged at the 
time." The coffin is carried to the grave by the relations, who 
repeat all the way, '' There is no God but God, and Muhammad is 
the prophet of God ;" or another creed, or sacred verse. The K4zi 
reads service for the poor and friendless, and the nearest relation, or 
any other required to do so, for the opulent. Then some one calls 
three times, "The funeral service is beginning," on which any 
persons within hearing run to the spot, and reverentiy take part in 
the service. All stand up in three rows, with an Imdm, or head, in 
front. The service consists of four confessions of faith and one 
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benediction, after which the nearest relative calls out, " AU have 
leave to go." The body is then lowered into the grave, and is laid 
on its back, with the head to the north and face towards MahkaJi or 
the west. Each person then takes up a little earth, and after 
repeating the 112th chapter of the Kur*an, or the verse, "We 
created you of earth and return you to earth, and we shall raise you 
out of the earth on the day of resurrection," puts the earth softly 
into the grave. Fdtihah for the dead is then offered, first for the 
person just interred, tiien for all the dead in that burying ground. 
It consists in saying, *' I offer this prayer for such a one." The 1st 
and 111th chapters of the Kur*4n are then recited. Alms are then 
distributed, and all depart. * On the 3rd, 10th, 20th, 30th, and 40th 
days after the demise the grave is visited and various ceremonies are 
performed. On the third day the whole Kur*dn is read through 
near the grave; and after three, six, nine, and twelve montiis 
fdtihah is recited. 

HiNDtJ Sects. 

The principal Hindu Sects are the Saivas, the Fauhnavas, the 
ShdktaSf the Bauddhas, the Jainahs, and the Sihhs, The followers 
of Chaitanya are rather reformed Vaishnavas than a distinct sect, 
as reckoned by Ward. The Saivas are the worshippers of Shiva, 
and worship the Ling or Phallus. They are distinguished by 
marking their foreheads with three carved lines like a half moon, 
to which is added a round dot on the nose. It is made either with 
the clay of the Ganges or sandal wood, or with ashes of cow dung. 
The religious mendicants called Sannydsia belong to this Sect. 

The Vaishnavas, as their name implies, worship Vishnu, reject 
all animal food, even fish, and wear only white garments. One- 
half of the Hindus in Bengal belong to this Sect, and almost all in 
Orissa. The distinguishing mark of the sect consist of two Hnes, 
rather oval, drawn the whole length of the nose, and carried for- 
ward in two straight lines across the forehead. This mark is com- 
mon to the worshippers of all the different forms of Vishnu. It is 
generally made with the clay of the Ganges ; sometimes with powder 
of sandal wood. The religious ascetics called Gus'dkns and Bairdgis 
belong to this Sect. 

The followers of Chaitanya, a branch of the Vaishnavas, worship 
Krishna, the 8th incarnation of Vishnu, and the Bhdgavad is their 
favorite book. The wandering mendicants called Sakhi-hhdvas, who 
dress as women, belong to the school of Chaitanya. 

• The Shdktas are worshippers of the female principle, that is, of 
the divine energy in its feminine personification. Their principal 
deity is Bhagavati or Bwrgd, the wife of Shiva. In their outward 
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dress they resemble the Saivas, but they have distinctive marks on 
their bodies. They do not embrace a life of mendicity, and indulge 
much in spirituous liquors, which are said in their Ba(^:ed books, t£e 
Tantras, to be a proper offering to Bhagavati. 

The Bauddhas were, in the fourth and third century B.C., the 
dominant sect in India ; but they are now to be found only in Pegu 
and Ceylon. They consider matter as eternal, that there is always 
some superior deity, who has attained to this elevation by his own 
merit. Their idea of beatitude is called J^irvdnnah (from Skr. nir, 
out, vd, blow), extinction as of fire, emancipation icom matter, and 
perfect and perpetual calm. They revere Gautamah, another name 
for Sakya Muni or Buddha. Their five commandments forbid the 
destruction of animal life, theft, adultery, falsehood, and the use 
of spirituous liquors. Their priests are forbidden to marry, must 
live by mendicity, possess only three garments, a begging dish, a 
girdle, a razor, a needle, and a straining cloth, to prevent swallow- 
ing insects, and so destroy Hfe, when they drink. The Bauddhas 
have no caste distinctions among themselves. 

The Jainahs closely resemble the Bauddhas in some points, but 
they are divided into the four Hindu castes. They marry and bum 
their dead, but do not make offerings to them in the Shrdddha. 
The strict Jainahs are constrained to a life of mendicity. This sect 
was founded by Rishdbla-deva, of the family of Ikshwdk ; its name 
is said to be derived homji, to conquer. He who has overcome the' 
eight great crimes is a Jain, These crimes are eating at night; 
slaying any animal ; eating the fruit of trees that give milk, pump- 
kins, young bambus ; tasting honey or flesh ; taking the property 
of others ; taking by force a married woman ; eating flowers, butter, 
cheese ; and worshipping the gods of other religions. Their sacred 
book is the Kalpa-Hitra, and their principal deity is Fdrshwandth. 
They are found principally or solely on the W. coast, in Malwah 
and Gujardt, and are distinguished by wearing a cloth over the 
mouth that they may not swallow insects, and holding a branch 
in their hands to sweep insects out of their path lest they should 
destroy life. 

The Sikhs (literally, " disciples," from the Skr. Shishya) are the 
followers of Ndnak, who was born in 1469 at Talwandf, or, accord- 
ing to some, at Kanakdch, near Lahur. His father, Kalu, was a 
leaider of the Khatri tribe. He taught one sole and timeless Deity, 
the creator, the self-existent, the incomprehensible, and the ever- 
lasting. He was succeeded by nine Great Teachers, of whom the 
fifth, Arjim, compiled the A'di-Granth, or First Book, the Sacred 
Code of the Sikhs ; but the tenth Guru Govind was the most cele- 
brated, and his name is the Sikh battle-cr}\ He also compiled a 
sacred book which is called Bashama-Fddshdhi-Grantha, "Tenth- 
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King's-Book." This and the other Oranth are placed in the temples 
and worshipped. They contain the histories of the Hindu incarna- 
tions and accounts of the inferior heavens, but advise Sikhs to seek 
absorption into the Supreme Deity rather than enjoyment in those 
inferior abodes of bHss. They admit all castes as proselytes, and do 
not acknowledge caste among themselves. When a Muslim becomes 
a Sikh he is forbidden in the strongest manner to eat beef. The 
Sikhs bum their dead. 

Besides these sects there are the Sauras, who worship the sun, 
and the Ganpatt/as, who worship Ganesh. They are not, however, 
very numerous. 

Caste, — ^There are four principal castes among Hindus : — 1, 
Brahmans, or priests ; 2, Kshatriyeis, or warriors ; 3, Vaishyas, mer- 
chants or agriculturists ; 4, Shudras, or servile tribe. Among these, 
again, are infinite sub-divisions. 

MUHAlfMADAN SeCTS. 

The two principal Muhammadan Sects are the Sunnis and the 
ShVahs. 

The Sunnis consider the Sunnat, or traditions of Muhammad, as 
a supplement to the Kur'an, and of nearly equal authority. They 
revere equally the four successors of Muhammad, viz. : Abu Bakr, 
*Umr, 'Usman, and 'Alf. The Arabs, Turks, Afghans, and Eohillas 
are Sunnis. 

The Shi^ahs reject the Sunnat, and do not acknowledge Abu 
Bakr, 'Umr, or 'Usman as Khalffahs. The Persians, the Kings of 
AVadh, and a great portion of the Muhammadan population in 
India are Shf'ahs ; as are also the Kizzilbdshfs of Kabul. They are 
called by the Sunnfs Edfizi, or heretics. Few Shf'ahs perform the 
pilgrimage to Makkah, because they are then obliged to praise the 
three Khalifahs whom they regard as usurpers; and none go to 
Madfnah, because there are buried Abu Bakr and 'Umr. Instead, 
they go to Karbala-a, where is the tomb of Husain. 

Besides these, there are four sects, called from four celebrated 
doctors of Isldm. These are : — Sanafi, or followers of Abu Hanf- 
fah, sumamed Al-N'umdn. This theologian was bom at Kufah in 
the year 80 a.h. He was imprisoned by the Khalifah Al-Mansur 
for refusing to subscribe to the doctrine of absolute predestination, 
and died in confinement 180 a.h. In the year 1092 a.d., Malik 
Shdh Seljuki erected a superb Mausoleum to him at Bagdad. He 
adhered very closely to the Kur'dn and the traditions, wherefore 
his rejection of predestination appears the more surprising. He 
held that sins did not destroy Mih, or that the faithful might fall 
into sin. 
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^A4/ri, called from Abu 'Abdu'llah Muhammad bin Idrfs, Bur- 
named Shdfi'i, from one of his ancestors, descended from the grand" 
father of Muhammad. This doctor of Isldm was born at Oaza, in 
Palestine, in i50 a.h. He died in Egypt 204 a.h. He was the 
first Muhammadan who wrote of jurisprudence. In India, his 
disciples reside principally at Nagur, near Kdgapatnam. 

Mdlikiy followers of Mdlik Ibn Ans, who was bom at Madinah, 
and died in 179 a.h. 

Hanlalty followeui of Ahmad Ibn Hanbal, sumamed Al-Shibdnf 
Al-Meruzi, bom at Baghdad in 164 a.h. He died 241 a.h. He 
was imprisoned and punished by the Khalifah Mutassim for refris* 
ing to say that the Kur*an was not created. 

Other sects, such as the Ohair Mahdi, or deniers of Mahd{, being 
Pathans, who affirm that the 12th Imam Mahdi is come and gone, 
while the orthodox Muslims hold he is yet to come, need not be 
mentioned here, but some notice of them will be found in the 
FreUminary Information to the Eoutea. 

PjCbs^ SBcnrs. 

Shdhanshdhis or Easmis are those who retain the computation 
of time and liturgical forms used since the arriyal of their tribe in 
India. 

J^adi/nU assent to the change in computation and other matters 
introduced by Jamdsp, a learned priest> who came to India from 
Persia about 150 years ago. He found a difference of a month be- 
tweeu the year of the Parsfs in India and that of the same tribe in 
Persia. The question was warmly canvassed, and the Parsis at 
Bombay presented a considerable sum to Lieutenant W. Eastwick for 
translating some parts of Hyde, De Meligion Persatrum^ which referred 
to the question. 

Pbess KSfjy Manjieks op the Natites, 

In the Autobiography of Lutfullah, at pp. 41, 124, will be found 
the opinions of a native of India regarding both native and European 
dress. It will be seen there that the natives, while they like and 
approve their own costume, consider ours as absurd, inconvenient, 
and indecorous. The common dress of a male Hindu is the dhoti, a 
long cotton cloth passed round the waist and between the legs and 
fastened at the back; and for the upper part of the body the 
angarhhd, a sort of shirt, over which the jimah, or long gown, is 
worn, the body part being tied in two places on each side. It is to 
he particularly remarked that the Hindis fasten their jamahs on the 
left, the Muhammadans on the right, Brahmans wear small white tur- 
bans J Rajputs, turbans of the same color, but much larger, Reli- 
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gious personages and ascetics wear little or no clothing. The dc- 
pattah, a long scarf of two breadths, joined down the middle by a 
seam, is also a common Hindu vestment. Hindu females wear a 
eholi, or bodice, generally blue or red ; and a sdri, a very long piece 
of cotton cloth, which is passed round the waist, under ike legs, and 
over the shoulder or head. 

Muhammadans wear the turban, which is of many different sizes 
and shapes, according to the tribe. In the folding and wearing 
this article especially consists the style of thosg who are thought to 
be tasteful in dress. The angarkha and jdmah are both worn by 
Muslims as by Hindus, but are buttoned on the right side. The 
kamarhand, or girdle, is a most useful article, and very conducive 
to health. The lungi, a colored cloth girdle, must, according to 
Muslim rule, be simply wrapped round the body and not passed 
under the thighs, as is done by Hindus. Pdk^dmah are loose 
trowsers; sluilwdr, long drawers; gurgi, short drawers. Females 
wear the choli, or bodice, which has tight sleeves reaching half-way 
down between the shoulder and elbow, never farther, as it would 
resemble too much that of the Hindus, which reaches entirely down 
to the elbows. The shalwdr, or trowsers, are tighter than those of 
the men. The sa/rk is also worn, but falls down over the legs to the 
ankle like a petticoat. The orhni is a wide muslin scarf thrown 
over the left shoulder, and, passing under the right arm, is crossed 
under the middle, and hangs down to the feet, or is spread over 
the head for a veil. The chada/r is a sheet thrown over the head, 
which covers the whole body, and reaches to the ground. Women 
wrap themselves in it when going into the streets, and conceal their 
faces with it. The pishwdz is a double-breasted gown of colored 
muslin. 

The Pdrsks may be distinguished by their very peculiar turban, 
which looks like a pasteboard mitre covered with chintz. 

Manners, — The natives of India attach more weight to form and 
ceremony than Europeans. It is obviously unnecessary to enter at 
length into their codes of etiquette, and it will be sufficient to men- 
tion a few things on which they lay great stress. It is considered' 
highly disrespectful to use the left hand in salutation or in eating, 
or, in fact, on any other occasion when it can be avoided. Hindus 
sometimes prostrate themselves with the arms stretched out and the 
hands joined; Muslims never. To remove the turban is disrespect- 
ful ; and, still more so, not to put off the shoes on entering a 
strange house. Natives, when they make calls, never rise to go 
until they are dismissed, which, among themselves, is done by giving 
hetely and sprinkling ^Itr, " rose-essence;" and with Hindus, by 
hanging wreaths of flowers round the visitor's neck, at least on 
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great occasions. Discourteous Englishmen are apt to cut short a 
long visit by saying Ahjdo, " Now go ! " than which nothing can 
be more offensive. The best way is to say ** Come and see me again 
soon ;" or, " Always make a practice of visiting my house," which 
will be speedily understood. Or to one much inferior, one may say, 
Eul^at lend, ''Leave to go;'' or better, EuIAjsat lifiye, ''Please 
to take leave." A letter closed by moistening the wafer or the 
gum with the saliva of the mouth should not be given to a 
native. The feet must not be put on a chair occupied by them, 
nor must the feet be raised so as to present the soles to them. One 
must avoid touching them as much as possible, especially their 
beards, which is a gross insult. If it can be avoided it is better 
not to give a native three of anything. Inquiries are never made 
after the female relations of a man. K they are mentioned at all it 
must be as " house." " Is your house well V* i.e., "Is your wife 
well?" There are innumerable observances to avoid the evil eye; 
and many expressions, seemingly contradictory, are adopted for this 
purpose. Thus, instead of our " Take away," it is proper to say, 
" Set on more;" and for "I heard you were sick," " I heard your 
enemies were sick." "With Muhamnuwians of rank it is better not to 
express admiration of anything they possess, as they will certainly 
offer it. In case of acceptance they would expect something of 
more value in return. To approach a Hindii of Mgh caste while at 
his meal is to deprive him of his dinner ; to drink out of his cup 
may deprive him of his caste, or seriously compromise him with his 
•caste-fellows. Leather is an abomination to Hindus; as is every- 
thing made from the pig, as a riding saddle, to the Muslim. When 
natives of different ranks are present you must be careful not to 
allow those to sit whose rank does not entitle them, and to give to 
each his proper place. Hindus, in general, will not kill insects; 
and a Eaja will remove a bug from his turban and place it on your 
carpet with all care. To kill monkeys or peacocks may create a 
dangerous disturbance, as an order to put dogs to death produced a 
serious imeute among the Parsis in Bombay. Natives, in general, 
will not kill wolves ; to kill a cow is, with Hindus, a crime of the 
first magnitude. 

INDIAN SEEVANTS. 

The Native servants are often bad, because they are badly treated. 
Pay them well, and treat them well, and, in general, they will be 
found more faithful and attached than English domestics. For a 
traveller, four servants will be sufficient, if he means to travel leisurely 
and keep his horse — Khdmamdn^ or butler; a Batoarehk, or cook; a 
Dhohi, or washerman ; and a Sdis, or groom. If he prefers travelling 
by Ddk he may dispense with servants in regular employ, and hire 
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them only at those places where he makes a lengthened halt. The 
ordinary establishment of a European gentleman resident in India 
is as follows : — 

RUPXES. 

Mitruki, linguistic teacher or amanuensis 1 5 to 30 

Khdrudmdn, or butler 12 „ 24 

Under-butler 9 „ 12 

Z^t^maf^flff) body servant ....» 10 „ 12 

^trarc^i, or cook » 10 „ 20 

iSarefefr, or chief bearer of P«i/*i 10 „ 

Three Hammdla or JPdlki bearers, each 6 „ 8 

Dflrdcffi, porter or doorkeeper 8 „ 

Dhobiy washerman.. 8 „ 12 

2)«m, tailor 12 „ 16 

Crdriwdn^ coachman 10 „ 12 

iS'd/«, groom (two or three), each 6„ 8 

JSihishti, watercarrier 5 „ 

Jfa7£, gardener 8„ 

C%d[prd«z, messenger 7 „ 9 

Diiriyd^ dog-keeper 5 » 7 

^ya A, nurse, lady's maid 10 „ 16 

MihtaTy sweeper , , * n € 

WEIGHTS AND MEASUSES. 

Time. b.c. 

Indian ^r as. ^The KaH-Yug, the present or fourth age of the Hindis, 

commenced in March 3102 

The Samvat, or Mta of Vikram, Prince of Ujjain 67 

A.D. 

Sdka, or JEra of Sh&liv&han, a Prince of the Dakhan 78 

Mubammadan ^Era or Eijrah (Hegira) 15th of July ... 622 
Pfirsi or Persian JEra of Yezdijird III., 16th of June 630 

JPivision of the Day hy Native Beckoning, 
60 Til = 1 Bipalj and 1^0 Til *= 1 second. 
60 Bipal = 1 Pal, and 2\ Bal ^ \ minute. 
60 Pa/ = 1 Qhari = 24 minutes. 
60 Ohafi = 8 Pahar and 1 Din or Day of %i houra. 

Money — The Company's Rupee, 

3 iVtf = 1 Paitd (Pice). 

4 Paisd (Pice) = 1 And. 

16 And (Annas) = 1 Bupiyah = 2 shillings. 

Beitoal Weights. 
In 1833 the Bengal Government (by Keg. VII. of that year) 
effected a great reform in the ponderal system of the Company's 
principal territory, by establishing the Told or Sikkah (Sicca) 
u^eiffht (identical with the weight of the Company*B Riipiyah 
(Roopee) as the Unit by which the principal legal commercial 
weights and the weights of the Calcutta and Sagar (Saugor) Mints 
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should be regulated. The weights were consequently rerised 
according to Qie following table : — 

British Indian Weights, Bengal Comm^reial Weighs, English Troy Weight 

llM. M. dwt. grt. 
4 Bhdn (Dban) = 1 Ratti (Rut,tee) = 

8 Ratti (Rutjtee) = 1 Mdahah (Ma,8ha) = 

12 Mdshah (Ma,8lia) = 1 Told (To,la) 
6 Told (To,la) = 1 C%A«WnA;(Chliut,aiik) ^ 

4 CAAa/onA;(Cbhut,aiik)= 1 Pdo (Pao) 

4 Fdo (Pao) =^\ Ser (Ser) =26 

5 Ser (Ser) = 1 Fateri (Puser,ee) = 12 6 

4of^Ts£'^''''^'''}=^^(^'™^^^*'™^^ =^^^ 

In Bengal and the Upper Provinces all goods, whether dry or 
liquid, are sold by weight. There are certain articles which are 
usnaUy sold by measures, but these are all referable to the weights 
named in the above table, each article, as lime, milk, grain, etc., 
having its own peculiar measure regulated by the weight from 
which it derives its name, from the Man (Mun) down to the 
CMMtdhh {(MmtyBXik). ^ * 

The Man (or that weight to which it closely accords in value, 
and to which it is legally equivalent in the new scale), has been 
hitherto better known among Europeans by the name of Bd%dr 
Mound ; but, upon its general adoption (under Keg. VII. of 1833) 
for all transactions of the British Government, it should be deno- 
minated the British Man {Angrezi Man) to distinguish it at once 
from all other weights in use throughout the country. 

The Faseri is, as its name denotes, a five Ser weight, and there- 
fore (with the Fdo) should not form an integrant point of the scale ; 
but as its use is very general, it has been introduced for the con- 
venience of reference. 

The Ser being the commonest weight in use in the retail busi- 
ness of the Bazars in India, and being liable, according to the per- 
nicious system hitherto prevalent, to vary in weight for every article 
sold, as well as for every market, is generally referred to tiie com- 
mon unit, in native mercantile dealings, as the ser of so many folds 
(or sikkahsy etc.), the standard or £dzdr Ser being always 80 toJds, 

The Chhatdhh is the lowest denomination of the gross weights, 
and is commonly divided into halves and quarters (called in Bengali 
kaohchd ; thus marking the line between the two series, which are 
otherwise connected by the relation of the ser, etc., to the told. 

The Told is chiefly used in the weighing of the precious metala 
and coins ; all bullion at the Mints is received in this denomination, 
and the tables of bullion produce are calculated per 100 tolds. It 
is also usual at the Mints to make the subdivisions of the told into 
dnds (sixteenths) and j7t> in lieu of mdshahs and rattis. 
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The Mdshah, Eattt, and Dhdn are chiefly used by native gold- 
smiths and jewellers. They are also employed in the native valua- 
tion by assay of the precious metals : thus 10 rndshahi fine signifies 
10-12ths pure, and corresponds to the " 10 oz. touch" of the Eng- 
lish assay report on silver. There is a closer accordance with the 
English gold assay scale, inasmuch as the 96 rattis in a told exactly 
represent the 96 carat grains in the gold assay pound, and the dhdn 
the quarter grain. 

The accordance of the man weight (of 40 sers) with the 100 lbs. 
troy of England affords a ready means of ascertaining its relative 
value in the standards of other countries employed in weighing the 
precious metals, since tables of the latter are generally expressed in 
lbs. troy. 

The same degree of correspondence cannot be expected between 
the Indian weights and the avoirdupois system of England ; but, as 
the latter are employed in all the transactions of commerce except- 
ing those of bullion and some other trifling articles, rules for their 
conversi<itt may prove useful. 

Since 35 sers are exactly equal to 72 lbs. avoirdupois, the follow- 
ing simple and accurate rules will effect their mutual conversion : — 

BuLE I. — To convert Indian into avoirdupois weight. 

1. Multiply the weight in sers by 72 and divide by 35 : the result will be the 
weight in lbs. avoirdupots. 

2. Oi, multiply the weight in mans by 36 and divide by 49 : the result will 
be the weight in ewt. avoirdupois. 

BuLE 11. — To convert avoirdupois into Indian weight. 

1. Multiply the weight in lbs, avoirdupois by 35 and divide by 72 : the result 
will he the weight in sers, 

2. Or, multiply the weight in ewts, by 49 and divide by 46 : the result will be 
the weight in mans. 

One ton = 27.222 mans, or 27^ man nearly. 

One man = 82| lbs. avoirdupois exactly. 

The readiest practical method of reducing the Indian into the 
English system, where the utmost accuracy is not required, is derived 
from the equation — 300 mans = 11 tons. Hence the following 
roles in addition to the foregoing : — 

1. Add a tenth to a sum of manSf and divide by 80 : result, the weight in tons. 

2. Multiply a sum in ions by 30, and deduct an eleventh from the product : 
result, its value in mans, 

3. Deduct one-third from a weight in mans, and increase the remainder by 
one-tenth : result, the weight in ewts. nearly. 

4. Add one-half to a given weight in ewts., and diminish the sum by one- 
eleventh : result, the equivalent in mans nearly. 

Grain Measure, 
5 Chhatdnk = 1 Kunki (Koon,kee) = I JPdo I Ohhatdnk. 
4 Kunkl = 1 J2tfAr = IJ Ser. 

4 Rek = Pdyali = 5 8er. 

20 Pdyali = 1 Sodli = 2\ Man. 

16 Sodli = 1 Kdhun = 40 Man. 
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Oloth Measure. 
3 Jau (lit. barleycorns) =^ 1 Unffal (Oongul) = Of inches. 
3 Uhffal (lit. fingers) = 1 Girth Qit. joint) = 2^ „ 
8 Girth = 1 Mdth (Ut. cubit) = 18 „ 

2 Hdih =^1 Gag = 36 „ 

Z&nff Measure, 

3 Jau t= 1 Uhffol = Of inches. 

4 Unffal B Ai^^Af (lit. fist) = 3 ,, 

3 Muthi = 1 JSaisht (span) =9 „ 
2 A7mA< = 1 /Ta'^A = 18 „ 

4 JJa'^A = 1 £dm = 2 yards. 
1000 £dm = 1 Kos • = 1 mile and 240 yards. 

Zand Measure* 
1 Chhatd^h « 45 sq. feet. 

16 Ohhatdnk = 1 XflffAd (Cotta) = 80 sq. yards. 
20 Katthd = 1 JSiffhd (Beegah) = 1600 „ 
30| £iffhd 8 1 English acre. 

Madbas Weights and Measubeb. 

The weights and measures given in the two following tables 
were directed by proclamation, dated Fort St. George, October 16th, 
1846, to be used exclusively in the Public Departments throughout 
the Madras Presidency, and all the Public Accounts are now kept 
therein. Monet/, same as Bengal. Accounts were formerly kept 
in Star Pagodas, Fanams and Cash, thus: — 80 Kdsulu (cash) 
s= 1 Panam ; 42, 44 to 45 Panams = 1 Star Pagoda. 

Madras Weights, Avoirdupois. Troy. 

lbs. oi. dn. ^ Ib«. oi. dwt*. 

1 Told 6.582f 7i 

3 ToW = 1 Pd/«m (Pollam) 1 3.748i 1 2^ 

40 Fdlam (PoUams) = 1 Vis 3 1 6.942} 3 9 

8 Vis = 1 Man (Maund) 24 10 16.542| 30 

Dry Measure. Cylindrie. 

Depth anadiameter Inside In 
Inches and tenti^. 

1 Olak (OUock) 2.6164 

J ditto 1.9966 

1 ditto 1.6846 

8 Olak (Ollocks) = 1 measure 6.0308 

4 ditto = i ditto 3.9930 

2 ditto = I ditto 3.1692 

8 measures =^ I Markdl 10.0616 

4 ditto = i ditto 7.9869 

2 ditto ' = I ditto 6.3384 

6Markdl = 1 PAarrf fParraW 17.2060 

The Garisha (Garce) of rice or com = 320 Ids. 

Land Measure. — 1 Ground or Mdni = 2,400 square feet. 

24 Grounds = 1 Kdni (Cawnie) = 67,600 square feet. 

The Kdni is to the English acre as 1 to 1.3223. 
Cloth Measure. — The Kovid =18 inches, hut the English yard of 36 inches 

is generally used. 

* The Kos varies in different parts of India from one mile to three. 
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BoHBiiY Wbiohts and Measxtres, 

In common use in the Bdzdry by which all heavy ffootby except grain and rice, 

are weighed. 

30 Paisd (Pice) or 72 Tdnk (Tanks) make 1 8er (Seer) = 0*11 sT 
40 Ser (Seers) 1 ifan (Maund) = 28 

20 Man (Maunds) 1 Khan4i (Candy) = 500 

Grain Measures. 
2 Tipari (Tipprees) make 1 Ser (Seer)*. = 11 3.2 

4 Ser (Seers) 1 Fdyali (Paily) or Adhali (Adowley, or 

Adoly) = 2 12 12.8 

lePrfyoZf (Pailies) 1 Phard (Pharah) = 44 12 12.8 

8 Fhard (Pharahs) 1 Khandi (Candy) = 368 6 6.4 

Weights for Drugs, Preeious^MetalSy S^c. 
1 Chdwal (lit. grain of husked rice) (Chawl) or 4 Dhdn (Dhans) = 1 Batti 
(Ruttee) or Ch*r^ (Goonj, seed of the Abrus JPreeatorius) = 2 er. Troy. 
2 Gunf (Goonj) = 1 Vdl (Val) 4 gr. 
8 Ouf^' = 4 Vdl = I Mdshah (Ma,sha) 16 gr. 

96 Oufv = 48 Vdl = 12 Mdshah = 1 (Tola) 9.12 gr. 

ETTEOPEAN BEEYICES. 

Of the European Services, the Civil and the Medical are both 
thrown open to competition. Chaplains, Cadets, and Midshipmen 
for the Indian I^avy are still appointed by the Directors. 

Ctvil Service. — Haileybury College, at which all but a few 
Civilians for the 50 years previous to 1856 were educated, was 
closed on the 31st of January, 1858. The first Student who was 
educated at that College was Bobert Mertins Bird, who entered 
January the 22nd, 1806; and during the half century the College 
was in existence 2055 Students passed through it. In July, 1855, 
the first competitive examination took place according to the sub- 
joined rules. Mr. Wells Butler was the first civilian appointed on 
the new system: — 

Oivil Service. — Rules for the Competitive Examination, 
I. Any natural-bom subject of her Majesty, who shall be desirous of entering 
the Civil Service of the East India; Company, will be entitled to be examined at 
such examination, provided he shall have transmitted to the Indian Board, Cannon 
Kow, Westminster, 

(a) A certificate of his birth, showing that his sjge will be above 18 years 

and under 23 years at the time of the examination. 
{b) A certificate si^ed by a physician or surgeon, of his having no disease, 
constitutiontd affection, or bodily infirmity, unfitting him for the 
Civil Service of the East India Company. 
{e) A certificate of good moral character, signed by the head of the school 
or college at which he has last received his education ; or, if he has 
not received education at any school or college, then such proof of 
good moral character as may be satisfactory to the Board of Com- 
ndssioners for the affairs of India. 
{d) A statement of those of the branches of knowledge hereinafter enume- 
rated in which he desires to be examined. 
• This is the oommon Bombay Ser (Seer) and ii oompated at 11 oc 4 drs. 
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2. The examination will take place only in the following branches of know* 

English Language and Literature : — Composition 500 

English Literature and History, including Laws and Constitution 1,000 

1,500 

Language, Literature, and History of Greece ^ 750 

,» i> Rome 750 

„ „ „ France 375 

„ „ „ Germany 375 

„ », . n . ,,, Italy 375 

Mathematics, pure and mixed 1,000 

Natural Science, that is, Chemistry, Electricity, and Magnetism, 

Natural History, Geology, and Mineralogy 500 

Moral Sciences, that is, Logic, Mental, Moral, and Political 

Philosophy , 500 

Sanskrit Language and Literature 375 

Arabic Language and Literature 875 

6,875 

3. The merit of the persons examined will be estimated by marks, according 
to the ordinary system in use at several of the UniTersities, and the numbers set 
opposite to each branch in the preceding paragraph denote the greatest number of 
marks that can be obtained in respect of it. 

4. No candidate will be allowed any marks in respect of any subject of ex- 
amination, unless he shall obtain, in respect of that subject, one-sixth of the 
number oi marks set against that particular subject. 

5. The examination wiU be conducted by means of printed questions and 
written answers, and by vivd voce examination. 

6. After the examination shall have been completed, the marks obtained by 
each candidate, in respect of each of the subjects in which he shall haye been 
examined, will be added up, and the names of the candidates who shall have 
obtained a greater aggregate number of marks than any of the remaining can- 
didates will be set rorth in order of merit ; and those candidates will be ap- 
pointed to the Indian Civil Service, provided they comply with the regulations 
in force at the time for the said Service. 

7. All papers relating to the above-mentioned examination are to be sent, and 
all inquiries are to be addressed, thus : — 

"Indian Civil Service " The Secretary, India Board, 

" Examination. ♦* "Westminster." 

Memo. ^AU persons M)pointed to the Civil Service will be required to attend 
at the Secretary's Office, East India House, to make the necessary arrangements 
for entering into covenant, and for giving a bond for JBIOOO jointly with two 
sureties for the due fulfilment of the same. 

Civil Furlough Regulations will be found at length in the India 
Register^ p. xxxvii. It wiU be sufficient here to mention that a 
civilian may proceed to Europe on medical certificate for 15 months 
at one time, or for 18 altogether, retaining a moiety of his pay, 
provided that does not exceed £1,000 per annum. He may also 
during his period of service, after having served seven years, 
proceed to Europe on private affairs for one year ; and; again, after 

/ 
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a like period of service, take furlough for another year ; and, again, 
a third time after a like period. Or he may divide his three years' 
furlough into two, and take one moiety after ten years' service, and 
the other moiety after another ten years. But, in all such cases, 
he must vacate his office ; and, on his return, take such appoint- 
ment as may offer. An allowance, at the rate of £500 per annum, 
will be made to him for three years, while on furlough, whether on 
medical certificate, or on private affairs. Absence for one year, on 
medical certificate, is reckoned in the period of 22 years, which any 
Civilian must serve in India before he becomes entitled to the 
retiring annuity of £1000 per annum. 

Civil Retiring Annuity. — The covenanted Civil servants, as long 
as they remain in the service, pay at the rate of 4 per cent, towards 
the Eetiring Pund, from all their salary, except from travelling 
allowances. This entitles them, in turn, to a retiring pension of 
£1,000 per annum, after 22 years' service, or 25 years, including 
furloughs. If invalided before 10 years, they receive a donation of 
£500; before 15 years, a pension of £250; before 22 years, a 
pension of £500. 

Civil Fund for Widows and Orphans,- — By subscriptions, to the 
amount of £2,500, each Civilian may secure for his widow, subject 
to various regulations, an annuity of £300; for each daughter, an 
annuity varying from £30 to £100, with a donation of £300 on 
marriage; and, for each son, an annuity from £30 to £100, up to 
his 21st year. 

Military Service. — The appointments for the Indian Army are 
either direct, when the nominee must have attained the age of 16, 
and be under 22 years — or, if a commissioned officer in Her 
Majesty's Service, under 25 years; or, to the College at Addis- 
combe, when the age must be between 15 and 18 years. Por the 
Examination Eules of direct cadets, and the Regulations of the 
Military College, the India Register^ p. xxvii., must be consulted. 

Military Furlough Regulations. — ^Every officer may proceed to 
Europe or elsewhere on furlough, for two years, after ten years' 
service ; and, again, for a like period, after a like period of service. 
Staff appointments are not vacated for a period of six months' 
absence. Leave, on sick certificate, is granted for 18 months, and 
this may be renewed, if requisite. 

FTTNDS AND PENSIONS. 

Retiring Allowances, — After 22 years' service in India, an officer 
may retire on the full pay of his rank. If compelled, by ill health, 
to resign the service before this time, an officer receives from two 
to six shillings a day, according to his period of service. 

Military Fund for Widows and Orphans. — Subject to certain 
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r^ulations, for which see the India Register^ the following 
anniiities are attainable from the Madras Militaiy Fund*: — 

TdbU shewing the Amount of Fensiotu to Wuiowa during their Widowhood^ 

and to Children of each Class and Condition, 

_ Detoription of the Annoitents, the Widows aoeonUng to the FeDdon p«yal»Ie 

GlMses. Segimental Bank of their Hasbanda. the Children Mword- Iv the Military Fund 

ing to their Age and the Parents they have lost. In Bngland. 

Widows, £ s. d. 

1 Of a Colonel 235 18 9 

2 lieutenant-Colonel 208 16 

3 Major, Chaplain of 10 year^ Btandbg) Major and Aanst. 

Chaplain 15 years* standing 18111 3 

4 Captain, and AEsistant-Chaplain under 16 years' standing 186 17 6 

6 Lieutenant 102 3 9 

6 Comet, 2nd Lieutenant, and Ensign 8116 

Children having lost One Parents 

1 Under 6 years of age 20 

2 Between 6 and 12 years of age 30 

3 Above 12 until 21 for boys, and for girls for whom the 

donation may not have been paid 40 

Children having lost both Parents, 

1 Under 6 years of age 30 

2 Between 6 and 12 years of age 46 

3 Above 12 until 21 for boys, and for girls for whom the 

donation may not have been paid 60 

At Bombay, the following are the annuities :— 

Table shewing the Amount of Fension to Widotes during their Widowhood, 

Widow of a Colonel 206 

Lieut. -Colonel, Member of Medical Board, or Archdeacon 176 

Major, Superintending Surgeon, and Chaplain, above 10, or 

Assistant-Chaplain above 16, years* standmg 146 

Captain, Surgeon, Chaplain under 10 years*, Assistant-Chaplain 

under 16 years', or Veterinary Surgeon after 20 years' service 120 
lieutenant, Assistant-Surgeon, or Veterinary Surgeon, after 

10 years' service 102 3 9 

Second Lieutenant, Comet, Ensign, or Veterinary Surgeon, 

under 10 years' service 81 16 

TabU shewing t?ie Amount of Annuities payable to Children for whom 

donations have been paid, £ s, d. 
Children, without distinction of rank, if bereft of both parents, 

under 7 years old 30 

From 7 to 10 years old 45 

From 10 to 18 years old 60 

If bereft of their father only, under 7 years old 22 10 

From 7 to 10 years old 30 

From 10 to 18 years old 37 10 

The subjoined statements and Pay Tables have been drawn up more 
particularly with relation to the Madras Army, now the chief iN'ative 
Army of India, but apply generally to the Army of Bombay also. 

A Eegiment of Cavalry consists of 6 troops, with 1 seijeant major, 1 quarter- 

• The Bengal Military Fund was In an embarrassed state hefore the revolt. During the revolt 
so nuHiy o^»rs died, or were kiUed, that the Fund, without aid firom Government, would he 
insolvent. 
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master flexjeani, 1 assista&t apothecary, 1 second dresser, 6 ^iibahd&rSy 6 jam'ad&rs, 
1 ]i;iay&ld&r major, 30 ^ay&Id&rs, 24 n&iks, 1 trumpet major, 6 trumpeters, 1 farrier 
major, 12 famers, 2 yeterinary pupils, 300 troopers, 40 recruit and pension boys, 
1 second tan^el, 8 re^mental Laskars, 1 chaudhail (purveyor or clerk), 2 peons, 
6pakhdli8 (water-earners), 5 artificers, and 2 totis (scavengers). 

The Horse Brigade Artillery consists of 4 European and 2 native troops, with 
1 ridin? master, 1 seijeant major, 1 quartermaster serjeant, 1 schoolmaster Serjeant, 

1 orderly room clerk, 1 trumpet major, 1 farrier major, 1 hospital writer, 1 chaudhari, 

2 peons. — Each European troop consists of 1 troop quartermaster, 1 troop seijeant 
major, 1 troop quartermaster serjeant, 6 sergeants, 6 corporals, 12 bombardiers, 2 
trumpeters, 3 farriers, 84 gunners, 1 assistant apothecary, 1 second dresser, 4 
pakkdliSf 12 artificers. — Ea^ Native Troo^ consists of 1 §tibahd6x, 2 jam'ad^s, 1 
troop quartermaster, 1 troop serjeant major, 1 troop quartermaster serjeant, 3 
Serjeants, 1 assistant apothecary, 1 troop hav§ldar major, I drill hav^dd&r, 1 dnll 
n&ik, 6 bav&ld&rs, 6 n&iks, 2 trumpeters, 3 farriers, 1 veterinary pupil, 84 troopers, 

3 pakkdlis, 6 recruit boys, 3 pension boys, 2 regimental Laskars, 12 artificers, 
1 toti. A Battalion of Artillery consists of 4 Companies, with 1 serjeant major, 1 
quartermaster serjeant, 1 schoolmaster serjeant, 1 drill serjeant, 1 orderly room 
derk, 1 second apothecary, 1 assistant apothecary, 1 second dresser, 1 hospital 
writer, 1 drill corporal, 1 bugle major, 16 Laskar boys, 1 chaudhari, 2 peons, 2 
tofis. — Each Company consists of 1 brigade staff sergeant, 6 Serjeants, 6 corporals, 
6 bombardiers, 2 buglers, 2 half-pay buglers, 60 gunners, ^pakhdlisy 12 artificers. 

Two Companies of Gun Laskars are attached to each Bat. of Eur. Art. — Each 
Company consists of 1 $tibahd&r, 1 jain'ad§u*,4 hav&ld^s, 60 gun Laskars, 1 pakhdli. 

The Goland&z Battalion of Artillery consists of 6 siiDahdSrs, 12 jam*ad§rs, 
1 serjeant major, 1 quartermaster serjeant, 1 assistant apothecary, 1 second dresser, 
1 havSld&r major, 1 drill hav&ld&r, 48 haviild&rs, 2 bugle majors, 12 buglers, 
1 driU n&,ik, 48 n&iks, 652 privates, 6 pakkdlis^ 30 recruit boys, 40 pension ooys, 
16 Laskar boys, 1 second tandel, 8 regimental Laskars, 72 artificers, 2 totia. 

Two Companies of Gun Laskars are attached to the Battalion. — Each Com- 
pany consists of 1 $(ibahd&r, 1 jam'adar, 6 hav&ld&.rs, 60 ^n Laskars, I pakhdli. 

The Sappers and Miners consist of 9 Companies, with 1 serjeant major, 1 
quartermaster serjeant, 18 Serjeants, 18 first corporis, 18 second corporals^ 1 
assistant apothecary, 1 second dresser, 9 ftibahd^s, 9 jam'ad^, 1 bav^d&r major, 
38 haY§ila&rs, 76 n§.iks, 18 buglers, 1,039 privates, 24 recruit boys, 24 pension 
boys, 1 chaudhari, 2 peons, 9 regimental Laskars, 9 pakhdlis, 41 artificers, 2 tot'ia. 
A Regiment of European Infantry consists of 10 Companies, with 1 serjeant 
major, 1 quartermaster serjeant, 4 staff Serjeants, 50 Serjeants, 60 corporals, 1 drum 
or bugle major, 20 drummers or buglers, 20 half-pay drummers or buglers, 800 
privates, I second apothecary, 1 assistant apothecary, 1 second dresser, 1 hospital 
writer, 20 pakhdliSf 3 artificers, 1 chaudhari, 2 peons. 

A Regiment of Native Infantry consists of 10 Companies, with 1 serjeant 
major, 1 quartermaster serjeant, 1 assistant apothecary, 1 second dresser, 10 
sCibahd&rs, 10 jam'ad&rs, 1 hav&ld&r major, 50 bav&ld§Lrs, 50 n^iks, 20 dnimmers 
and fifers or buglers, 700 privates,* 30 recruit boys, 40 pension boys, 1 second 
tandel, 12 regimental Laskars, 1 chaudharf, 2 peons, 4 artificers, 10 pakkdlis^ 2 toth. 

The 20th Regiment N. I. has an additional jam* ad&r to carry an honorary color. 

A Native Veteran Battalion consists of 1 serjeant major, 1 quartermaster 
serjeant, 1 assistant apothecary, 1 second dresser, 20 stibahd&rs, 20 jam'ad&rs, 2 
drum majors, 2 liav&ld&r majors, 80 hav&ld&rs, 80 n&iks, 30 drummers, 1000 
privates, 80 recruit boys, 40 pension boys, 10 pakkdlis, 2 toiis. 

The Artillery Veteran Company consists of 6 Serjeants, 6 corporals, 2 buglers, 
10 bombardiers, 100 gunners, 2 pakkdlis. 

The Infantry Veteran Company consists of 6 Serjeants, 6 corporals, 2 drum- 
mers, 100 privates, ^pakkdliSy 1 assistant apothecary, 1 toti. 
* An augmentatiou takes place during war, as now, owing to tbe Bevolt of the Bengal Army. 
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TABLE A.— Pay and Allowances of the European Commksioaed Officers of 
H, M's. and H. M. T. Services at the three Iresideneies. in cantonment and 
in the field; pay of Paymasters and Quartermasters in H. M's. Service, and 
of Adjutants and Quartermasters in H. M. I. Serrice being shown separately. 

In Qarriaon or Cantonment foithin 200 milet of direct dMancefrom the eeat qT Government at 

Fort St. Oeorffe, 
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11 




1 




Sor»e Artillery and Cavalry, 
Colonel 


B. A. P. 

1168 7 
682 10 
461 1 10 
306 11 4 
194 6 
164 16 10 
182 4 6 
206 10 
230 16 6 
267 8 
297 14 11 

1066 6 
647 14 
410 14 6 

267 6 
164 14 
117 10 6 

249 1 
146 12 
107 1 11 

279 8 
309 15 
340 6 
370 13 
401 4 
161 2 3 
186 7 10 
203 12 1 

279 8 
309 16 
340 6 
370 13 
401 4 
164 3 
188 6 9 
206 10 


B. 

100 
80 
60 
30 
26 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 

100 
80 

50 
30 
26 

50 
30 
26 

50 
50 
60 
60 
50 
26 
26 
26 

50 
60 
50 
50 
50 
30 
30 
30 


B. 

120 
120 
120 
90 
60 
60 
47 
47 
47 
47 
47 

30 
30 
30 

90 
90 
90 
90 
90 
60 
60 
60 

•• 
•• 


A. P. 













13 8 

13 3 

13 3 

13 3 

13 3 





••• 











B. 

200 
150 
120 
76 
50 
50 
50 
60 
60 
50 
60 

200 
160 
120 

75 
50 
50 

76 
60 
60 

75 
76 
75 
75 
76 
60 
60 
60 

76 
76 
75 
76 
75 
60 
50 
60 


B. A. P. 

1478 7 
962 10 
781 1 10 
621 11 4 
334 6 
289 15 10 
310 1 8 
334 7 3 
358 12 9 
396 6 3 
426 12 2 

1295 6 
827 14 
640 14 6 

392 5 
234 14 
192 10 6 

374 1 
225 12 
182 1 11 

494 8 
624 15 
656 6 
686 13 
616 4 
296 2 3 
320 7 10 
338 12 1 

404 8 
434 16 
466 6 
496 13 
626 4 
244 3 
268 5 9 
286 10 


lieut.-Colonel 


Major 


Captain or Surseon 


Ist Lieut, or Assistant-Surgeon 
2nd Lieut, or Comet 


fj 

i\ 

An 
Oof 


Under 3 years' service... 
Above ditto 


Ditto 10 ditto 


Ditto 20 ditto 


Ditto 25 ditto 

an, or Native Infantry, 
onel 


T.iffl 


at.-Colonel ,., 


Maj 
Can 


or , 


Artillery or ^ineere, 
tain or Surgeon 


Lie 


at. or Assistant-Surgeon . . 
ond Lieutenant 


Oaj 


ropean Native Infantry. 
^tftin or SurgfiOTi ,....., 


Lie 

"Rna 


at. or Assistent-Surgeon . . 
agrn 


Her Majesif^a Cavalry. 

' First appointment 

After 6 years' service .. 
Ditto 16 ditto 


Ditto 20 ditto 


Ditto 26 ditto 


1] 


g First appointment ... 

After 10 years' service 

3 Ditto 16 ditto 


i 


Mer Majesty'a Infantry. 

'First appointment 

After 6 years' service ... 
Ditto 16 ditto 


Ditto 20 ditto 


Ditto 26 ditto 


l! 


/ First appointment 

After 10 years' service 
Ditto 16 ditto 
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TABLE A. II. — Fay and Allowances of the above Officers in the Field and in 
Garrison or Cantonment beyond 200 miles of direct distance from the seat of 
Government at Fort St. George. 



COBPS AND KAJTX. 



Horse Artillery and 
Cavalry, 

Colonel 

Lieut.-Colonel 

Major 

Captain or Sur^on... 
Lieut, or Assistant- 
Surgeon 

Comet 

"Under 3 years' 

seryice 

Above ditto 

Ditto 10 ditto ... 

Ditto 20 ditto ... 

_Ditto 25 ditto .., 

Artillery, Engineers, 

European, or Native 

Infantry. 

Colonel 

Lieut. -Colonel , 

Major 



1^ 



Artillery or Engineers. 
Captain or Surgeon... 
Lieut, or Assistant- 

Surffcon 

Secona Lieutenant ... 

European and Native 

Infantry. 
Captain or Surgeon... 
Lieut, or Assist.-Surg. 
Ensign 



i 






E. A. P. 

1168 7 

582 10 

461 1 10 

306 11 4 

194 6 
154 15 10 

182 4 5 

206 10 

230 15 6 

267 8 

297 14 11 



1065 5 
547 14 
410 14 6 



267 5 

154 14 
117 10 6 



249 1 
145 12 
107 1 11 



I 



ffer Mqfesiy's Cavalry. 
"1st appointment.. 
After 5 years* 

service 

Ditto 15 ditto .., 
Ditto 20 ditto ... 
Ditto 25 ditto .., 
'First appoint- 
ment 

After 10 years' 

service 

Ditto 15 ditto.. 



279 8 



309 15 
340 6 
370 13 
401 4 



161 2 3 

185 7 10 
203 12 1 



£. A. 

304* 6*" 

228 4 

91 5 

60 14 
45 10 

60 14 
60 14 
60 14 
60 14 
60 14 



304 6 
228 4 



91 
91 
91 
91 



S 



k3 



91 5 

60 14 
45 10 6 



91 5 
6a 14 
45 10 6 



91 5 



45 10 6 

45 10 6 
45 10 6 



R. A. P. 

120 

120 

120 

90 

60 

60 



90 
90 
90 
90 



47 13 
47 13 
47 13 
47 13 
47 13 



30 
30 
30 



90 



60 

60 
60 



R. 

200 

150 

120 

75 

50 
50 

50 
50 
60 
60 
60 



200 
160 
120 



illl 



R. A. P. 

1478 7 

1157 

929 6 4 

663 4 

365 4 

310 10 4 

340 15 8 

365 5 3 

389 10 9 

426 3 3 

456 10 2 



1295 5 
1032 4 
789 3 



433 10 

265 12 
213 5 



415 6 
256 10 
202 12 5 



535 13 

566 4 

696 11 

627 2 

657 9 

316 12 9 

341 2 4 

359 6 7 
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CZl 



OOEPS AM) BaHK. 


Allowance. 


1^. 


Hone 

AUowADoe. 


Tent- 
age. 


fS!%|iSe?ii 
AUowaDoea. 


Her 
1 


Majesty 8 Infantry. 

' 1st appointment.. 

After 5 years' 

service 


B. A. P. 

279 8 

309 15 
340 6 
370 13 
401 4 

164 3 

188 5 9 
206 10 


B. A. P. 

91 5 

91 5 
91 5 
91 5 
91 5 

60 14 

60 14 
60 14 


B. A. P. 
••• ••• 


B. 

75 

75 
75 
75 
75 

50 

50 
50 


B. A. P. 
445 13 

476 4 
506 11 
537 2 
567 9 

274 14 3 

299 3 9 

317 8 


Ditto 15 ditto ... 

Ditto 20 ditto ... 

^Ditto 25 ditto ... 

First appoint- 

^ ment 


1^ 


1 After 10 years* 

g service 

^ Ditto 15 ditto.. 



—The pay, half bh&UU and gratnttar of the European officers, both of H. 

„. .. __rvice8, t(«ether with the non-eflb^ve allowance received by oerlain daft 

former, are included in one sum under the denomination of Pay and Indian Allowance, leaving 



BSXABJCS. — 

H. M. I. Services, 



, M.'s and 

oerlain dasaes of the 



Extra BhAtA. House-rent, Tentage, and Horse Allowance to be drawn up separately according to 
this table. 

TABLE B.— Table of Pay Proper of European Commissioned Officers of H. M.'s 
and H. M. I. Services, converted into Indian currency at 2». OJrf. per rupee, 
and admissible when not in receipt of Indian or Staff Allowance. 

For any Month. 

• Heb Majesty's Tboops.— C«t;a/>y. b. a. p. 

Colonel 

Lieutenant-Colonel 342 14 

Major 286 15 

Captain 217 6 

Lieutenant 134 2 

Comet 119 4 

Adjutant (being a Lieutenant or Comet) 149 1 

^ On first appointment 186 5 

I After 5 years' service 223 9 11 

15 „ 260 14 3 

20 „ 298 2 7 

25 „ 335 6 11 

r On first appointment 126 11 6 

Quartermaster < After 10 years' service 158 8 7 

I „ 15 „ 178 14 4 

r On first appointment 193 12 11 

— - 223 9 11 

283 4 1 

327 15 8 

I On first Appointment 126 11 6 

t After 10 years' service 163 15 10 

' On first appointment 119 4 3 

After 3 years' service 149 1 4 



Paymaster*.. 



/ On first appointment .. 
c ) After 10 years' service 

S^^^^^^ „ 20 

\ „ 25 „ 



Assistant-Surgeon 



Veterinary Surg.f < 



10 
20 
25 



Colonel 

Lieutenant-Colonel . 



Infantry, 



178 14 4 
223 9 11 
260 14 2 



253 7 

Surgeon, and Assistant-siugeon, is the same in the 



• The Pay of Paymaster, Quarter-master, 
InflantiT. . 
t Veterinary Surgeons in H. M. 1. Horse Art. and Cavalry got the same pay as here shown. 
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Major .. 
Captain 



238 8 

: a Brevet Field Oflacer 202 8 

Regimental „ ^ 172 11 

T;^„+^«„„f / Above 7 years' service 11113 

Lieutenant | Under 7 , 96 14 

Ensign... 78 4 

Adjutant (being a Lieutenant or Ensign) 126 11 

Her Majesty's Indian Abmy. — Horse Artillery and Cavalry. 



Captain 219 10 



Colonel 486 11 

Lieutenant-Colonel ...... 340 11 

Major 286 1 

Foot Artillery^ Engineers, European and Native Infantry. 



Lieutenant.. 
Comet 



134 
119 



6 



6 
3 
6 

8 

4 

11 



Colonel 372 11 3 

Lieutenant-Colonel 298 2 7 

Major 223 9 11 

Utot Artillery and Engineers. 

Captain 171 6 10 

First Lieutenant 85 11 6 

Second Lieutenant 73 7 6 



Surgeon , 

Assistant-Surgeon. , 



149 

74 



European and Native Infantry, 

Captain 149 1 

Lieutenant 74 8 

Ensign 60 9 



TABLE C— STAFF PAT. 



RBeXKSinCAL 8TATV— HSX MAJXBIT'8 IVDXAV ABKY. 


i 
1 


S| 


&% 


il 




ADJUTANTS. 

European Eegiment, or European Foot Artillery, 

or Sappers and Miners.* 
Adjutant and Quartermaster, combined appoint- 
ment ^ 


B. A. 

122 
92 7 

92 7 

•*• 

62 
62 


B. 
65 

40 

66 
40 


B. 

30 
30 
••• 

30 

30 
30 


B. 
30 

30 
30 

30 
••• 


B. A. 

237 
207 7 
137 

192 7 

181 5 

177 
132 


Morse Artillery and Cavalry, 
Adjutant 


Adjutant (consolidated pay) 


Golanddz, i.e., Native Artillery, or Native 

Infantry. 

Adjutant 


Detachments of not less than a winy of a Brigade 
of Horse Artillery, or wing of a Battalion of 
Foot Artillery, or leing of a Regiment of 
Cavalry or Infantry. 

Adjutant ....J combined on 

Quartermaster consolidated 

Paymaster > pay 

aXTABTEBMASTEBS AND INTEBPBETEB8. 

European Regiment. 
Quartermaster and Interpreter 


Horse Artillery, Oolanddz, Cavalry, or Infantry 

Begiment. 
Quartermaster and Interpreter 





* In the Sappers and Minors, the Adjutant draws Staff pay~21ia. 7a.: Quartemuwter and 
terpreter, 137b. 



PAY A5D iXLOWAUCSS. 



CZIU 



TABLE D. — OBNIUULL BTATF. 



AnomMMXt. 



Gominaiider*in-Chief 
(if Member of Coun- 
cil) c 

Ditto (not Member 
of ditto) e 

Ditto Provincial, e .., 

Commander of the 
Forces, 

Commandant of Ar- 
tillery, a 

Adjutant-General* c | 

Qr. -master-General c f 

Deijuty ditto, b 

Assistant, a 

Deputy- Assistant, b .., 

Aiae -de - Camp to 
Goyemor or Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 0. . 

Ditto to General Offl- 
eer on the Staff, a,. 

Assistant Adjutant- 
General Artillery, a 

Auditor-General (Mili- 
tary) c 

Dei)uty ditto, b 

Assistant ditto, 6 

Second Assistant do., b 

Baggage Master in the 

Deputy ditto, 

Barrack Master at 

Madras, a 

Brigade Major in the 

Field, a 

Ditto Bengaltir, or 

H. M. troops, b 

Brigadier, 1st class, a 
2d „ a 
,, 3d „ rf 

Commissary-Geheral, c 

Deijuty ditto, a 

Assistant ditto, a 

Deputy-Assistant do. a 
SuD-A!ssistant ditto,/ 
Temporary Assistants 

ditto, d 



6941 

5316 
1300 



A. p. 
6 8 



875 



1250 

1940 

539 
263 
175 



2916 
700 
350 
280 

350 
350 



124 

1000 

750 

500 

2189 

1063 

709 

356 

181 







5 4 
10 




149 9 8 
149 9 8 



263 10 



10 8 













456 2 10 
124 



10 11 

15 8 

2 10 

2 10 



150 



(1867 0) 
(768 4 8) 



(250 0) 
(4667 0) 



(7103 14 4) 



^11 



280 



35 

60 

60 
40 
20 
20 



185t 



B. A. P. 

7221 6 8 

5316 8 2 

1300 

875*0 

1280 

2000 

599 5 4 

323 10 

235 



209 9 8 

179 9 8 

323 10 

2916 10 8 

700 

350 

280 

350 

350 

676 2 10 

244 



244 

1070 

800 

550 

2189 



1063 10 11 
709 15 8 
356 2 10 
181 2 10 

150 



• When not provided with public office, draws office rent, t7A. aA. per mensem. 
t For care of Civil Buildings. 
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APFOIKTiniTT. 






111 



nt 



Officers under rank 
of Generals, com- 
manding, c , 

Assist. - Adjutant- 
General, a 

Ditto Qr.-master- 

General, a 

Deputy - Assistant 

Adjut.-General,a 

Ditto Qr.-master- 

General, a 

Brigade Major, 
Malabar and 

Eanara, a 

Fort Adjutant of Fort 

St. George, b 

Ditto of Cantonment, d 
General Officer on the 

Staff, e 

' Deputy - Inspector 
General of Hos- 
pitals, h , 

Ditto Adjutant- 
General, c 

Ditto Qr.-master- 

General, e 

Joint Agent for pur- 
chase of Kemount 
Horses for Madras 
and Bombay Armies, a 
Judge Advocate-Gen. b 

Deputy ditto, a 

Oranance Commissary,* 
Ditto Superintendent 
Gun Carriage Manu 

factory, b 

Ditto Director of Artil- 
lery Depdt, a... 

Ordnance Commissary,(^ 
Deputy ditto, being a 
Commissioned Offi- 
cer, d 

Assistant ditto, ditto 

ditto, d 

Deputy Assistant Com- 
missary, ditto ditto, rf 
Ordnance Inspector, if 
a Field Officer, b 



2500 
263 
263 
143 
143 



A. P. 


10 
10 

15 11 

16 11 



143 15 11 



280 
70 








3333 5 4 



^ < 



2150 
1454 
1454 





7 9 
7 9 



709 
1000 

350 
1000 



15 8 









700 



450 
350 



250 
200 
120 
200 


















205 
170 
100 
117 8 

42 

35 



(214 0) 

(185 8 0) 

(87 8 0) 

(327 o'o) 

(500 b"o) 

(300 0) 



52 8 



105 



30 



42 



2500 o' 
528 10 
493 10 
303 15 11 
321 7 11 

245 15 11 

310 
135 

3333 6 4 

2150 
1454 7 9 
1454 7 9 



709 15 8 

1060 

402 8 

1000 



700 

555 
350 



250 

200 

120 

272 
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Ordnance Inspector, if 
not a Field Officer, b 

Officer Commanding 
Nilgiri Hills, fl 

Ditto General Depdt 
of European Pen- 
sioners, Gndaltir, b 

Paymaster, Madras, b 

Ditto Oat-station, 1st 
class, d ' 

Ditto ditto, 2nd class, d 
Bpnty ditto, 1st class,^ 

Ditto ditto, 2nd class, d 

Persian Interpreter at 
Head Quarters, 6 ... 

Secretary^ to Com- 
mander-in-Chief, a... 

Ditto to Proyincial 
ditto, a , 

Staff Officer at St. 
Thomas's Mount, b 

Ditto at Palayeram, 
Singapur, and Moul- 
mein, d 

Ditto at Punamalli, d 

Ditto at Tirupatiur 
(Tripassore^, d 

Ditto at Stations of one 
or more corps, d.. 

Ditto at inferior Sta- 
tions, d 

Superintendent of Pow- 
der Manufactory, b,„ 

Ditto of Family Pay- 
ments and Pensions, b 

Ditto of Cadets, b. 



100 



A. P. 





400 



200 
1000 

600 
400 
300 
200 

350 

891 

445 

207 



60 
50 



600 
110 








1000 








(1000 0) 



K. 

42 



16 



(160 0) 



35 
25 
10 



(136 
(795 



8 0) 
0) 



20 



B. A. P. 

142 
420 



215 

1000 

600 

4oor 

300 

200 

410 

951 8 

475 12 

207 



60 
50 

35 

25 

10 

1000 



94 8 



600 
204 8 



a EzcluBiye of pay and ftall regimental aUowanoet. 

h Hzdusiye of pay and ordinary regimental aUowanoes. 

Exclusive of pay proper, but including fUll regimental allowanoea. 

d Exclusive of pay and allowances, aocording to rank and station. 

• In addition to pay and allowances, if a MaJor<}eneral commanding a division. 

/ Draws 176b. in addition when in charge of HUltaiy Baaars. 

h Including pay and fUIl regimental aUowanoes. 

k Paid at Bombay— half chargeable there and half at Madras. 
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TABLE B.— CIVIL STAFF. 

ScUariea Paid and Audited in the Civil Department, 



AnonmasT, 



Assistant Assay Master, b 

Do. to Groyemment Ajg^ent at 
Kamul, d, 

Do. in Ganj&m, d 

Agent for suppression of Meriah 
Sacrifice and Female Infanti- 
cide in Orissa, d 

Principal Assistant do., d 

Assistant do., <; 

Goyemment Agent at Cbep&k jT 
MarfetM Translator to Goyem- 
ment, t 

Mint Master, <; 

Police Magistrate, d 

Resident at Tiruyankodu ^ra- 
yancore) and Eachhi (Cochin) d 
Secretary to Government Mili- 
tary Department, e 

Deputy do., a 

Do. Private to Governor, d 
Do. Military to Governor, rf ... 
Do. College Board and Uni- 
versity/ 

Superintendent Magnetic Ob- 
servatory, b 

Do. of Roads \ 

Do. first Assistant > e 

Do. second do ) 

Surveyor-General in charge of 

Survey, a 

Do. attached to a Survey, ... 



350 

200 
568 



A. F. 





5 4 



2000 
900 
600 
525 

300 
1750 
1000 



















{kSl 6) 
0*42 0) 
\k8l 6/ 



7500 0' 
7250 0^ 
7250 0' 



2800 



2000 

600 

1500 

1000 













500 



500 

1250 

400 

300 

350 

180 



(A 93 oV 
(A 93 0) 



R. A. F. 

350 

200 

600 5 4 



2000 

900 

600 

525 

300 

1750 

1000 

2800 

2000 

600 

1500 

1000 

500 



500 

1250 

400 

300 



43 14 
24 9 4 



393 14 
204 9 4 



a Ezolnsive of Pay and tall Bfegimental Allowanoes. 

ft Exolasive of Pay and Ordinaiy Regimental Allowanoes. 

Exclnsiye of Pay Proper, but including ftill Set^ental AUowanoes. 

d Including Pay and ftill Begimental Allowances. 

e Pay Audited in Military Department. 

/ When held by a MOitary Officer, not otherwise entitled to Pay and Militaiy Allowances, 
the Salary ia Ooniolidated and indudea theae. 

g Travelling AUowanoea paid only when absent from Head Quartera on Duty. 

h Tentage at 4b. per diem to Civil Engineer, and Sa. to an AaalBtant do. while aotnally 
under oanvaas. 

. i When held by Military Officer, not otherwiM entitled to Pay and AUowances, he receive* 
only Pay or BubaiBtenoe in Military. Department. 

J Fixed Tent Allowance. 

k Extra Tentage at Sa. lOi. per diem only while on Circuit on Duty. 



A VOCABULARY OF INDIAN WORDS 

USED IN THIS BOOK. 

[A. 8i«nifle8 Arabic; H. Hindtkst&nl or Hindi; K. Kftnarese ; Mai. Halaaralam ; M. MarAthi; 
K7. Malay ; P. Persian ; S. Sanakrit ; Tel. TUu«u; Tor. Turkish ; T. Tamil.] 

AhkIm, a. pi. of hu&m, " orders." 

AMfR (Ameer) y A. *' commander/' a title of princes and nobles, as, the Amirs of 

Sindh. 
AnX (Anna), H. the 16th part of a rapee, or about three half-pence. 
Andoba, Mai. the 10th class of Nairs, who are potmakers by profession. 
Anakatt (Anient), Tel. adda, "between," kaffUy "to bind," a dam or embank- 
ment. 
BABtjL, A. a tree of the tamarisk kind. 

BahAduk, p. " brave," " chiyalric ;" a title of honor among Mu^ammadans. 
BajrX (Budfferow), H. a large, round-bottomed boat, without a keel. 
BIman, S. the 5th incarnation of Vishnu in the shape of a dwarf. 
BanglI (Bungalow), H. a thatched house, the name usually applied to the houses 

of the jEnglish in India, and to the houses for travellers built by Goyem- 

ment on the public roads. 
B£gam (Begum), Tur. a lady of rank, a queen or princess. 
Bhata (Batta), H. additional allowance to public servants or soldiers employed on 

special duty. 
Bbahman, S. a Hindu of the first, or priestly caste. 
Buddhist, S. a worshipper of Buddh, or Salcya Muni, who died a.d. 543. 
BazAb, p. a market, or market-place. 
Caste, class, sect, corruption of the Portuguese casta or race. 
Catamaran, T. kaffu^ " to bind," maram, " a tree," a log-raft on which the 

natives of Madras paddle through the surf. 
Chakra, S. a discus, the quoit of Yi^hi^u. 
Chausab, S. Hindti dice. 

Charnadu, Mai. the 3rd class of Nairs, who are accountants. 
CniwADi, Tel. a native rest-house for travellers. 
CHiNNA-KxmDAKA, T. a kind of native harrow. 
Choitltrt, an English corruption of Ch&wadi, q.v. 
Chtjnam, S. an English corruption of H. chimd, from S. churnah^ Ume, a plaster 

or mortar made of shells of a remarkable whiteness and brilliance. 
Compound, My. an enclosure. A corruption of the Malay word, Kampong. 
Daghopa or Dahgop, S. dehy "the body," gup, "to hide," a circular structure 

inside Buddhistic cave temples, supposed to contain the ashes or relics of 

Buddha, and occupying the place of our altars. 
DabbAb (Durbar), P. a royal court, an audience or levee. 
Dharam Sala, S. dharma, "justice," "piety," and skdld, "a hall;" a place 

of accommodation for travellers and pUgrims. 
Df WAN, P. " a royal court," " a minister ;" especially the chief financial minister. 
Drug, S. an English corruption of durga, "a fort." 
DubAsh, S. do, "two," bhdfhdy "language;" one who speaks two languages, an 

interpreter. 

9 
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FakIb, a. **pf)ot;** a leligioiu man, who has taken the vow of poverty. 

Gana, S. an attendant of Shira. 

Gabisha, Tel. a measure of grain = 400 mark&ls, or 185-2 cnbio ft., or 98601b. 

avoirdnpois. 
GbAt (Ghaut); S. ffhafta, " a landing place/' '^ steps on a riyer side;" a mountain 

leading up, like a step, to a tableland. 
GopunA, S, from ffupj "to preserve;" a town gate. 
GumXbhtah, p. an agent. 
9AMMAL, A. a bearer of a p&lki. 

^avaldIb, H. an officer in native regiments corresponding to our sergeant. 
H6m, S. sacrifice. 
HuKKAH (Hookah), A. a pipe. 
^uztjK, A. The royal presence, a respectful term applied to collectors, judges, or 

other bi^h officials. 
IlXvas, T. a tnbe in Tinnevelli and S. Tiruvankodu (Travancore). 
JXofB, P. a tenure by which the jpublic revenues of an estate or district were 

granted to an individual, with powers to collect them, and administer the 

general affairs of the place. 
Janjam, T. the thread worn by br&hmans as a oaste distinction. 
Jam'adab, a. a native officer next to a Sdbahd&r, and corresponding to our 

lieutenant 
KACHsnf or KachhabI, H.M. a court or office for public business, 
KX.LAM, T. a disease affecting the tobacco plant. 
EAtodI, M. a wild tribe inlutbiting the S^y&dri range. 
KhXk, a. a title of nobility answering to our " lord." 
KHANDf (Candy), M. a measure of weight and capacity : in Madras = 500 lb. ; 

in Bombay, 5601b. 
Khind, M. a narrow pass between mountains. 
Kil'adab, a. the commander of a fort. 

KimkhwXb (Eimcob), P. silk stuff interwoven with gold and silver. 
KinilM, Mai. the highest class of Nairs. 
KoLfs, M. a caste in the Konkan and Gujar&t, who are fishermen, watermen, and 

robbers. 
EotXbam, T. a palace. 
KuBBAB, A/ a dome. 
KxTLf ^Cooly), T. and Tur. a day laborer. 
KxTMBi, M. a farmer, a farm laborer. 
LXkh (Lao), S. the number 100,000. 
LXTorLXTH *< a pillar;" ancient Hind^ pillars on which inscriptions were set 

up in an old and obsolete character. 
MXlX, 0. a garland. 
Man (Maund), H. a weight, varying in different parts of India. In Bombay it 

is 25 lb. ; in Bengal, since 1833, 87|lb. 
Mandafah, S. an open pavilion or porch in front of a temple. 
Massulah, T. a boat sewed together, used for crossing the surf at Madras. 
Monsoon, A. a corruption of the A. matwtm, " a season ;" applied now to the 

periodical rains in India. 
MoBTT, T. a Toda village. 
MahJCbs, M. a low caste in the Bombay Presidency. 
MuKWAB, T. a low caste in Malabar. 

MuNSHf (Moonshee), A. a writer, a secretary, a teacher of languages. 
Mttnsip, a. a native jad&;e of the 3rd class. 
NXcH, 8. a dance, an exhibition of dancing-girls. 
NAo, 8. the cobra snake. 
Naol, S. an officer in native armies corresponding to a corporal. 
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Kavbat kkAnah, a. the gourd-room, the ehftmber OTor a gateway, where a 

band is stationed. 
NiABis, Mah. an outcast tribe of Malabar. 
KizXm, a. an arranger ; a titld of the prince whose capital is ^aidar&b&d in the 

Pakhan. 
NtrwAB, A. this word means lit., *' deputies," being the pi. of luf i^, '< a deputy." 

It is now a title of goTemors. 
Paooda, p. an Anglican corruption of the P. word but-kadahf '^ an idol temple ;** 

also a coin = 3| rupees, called by the natiyes him^ but deriving its appel- 
lation of pagoda from its showing a temple on one face, 
PiL-AL, T. the priests of the Toda tribe, lit. " mUkmen." 
PIleoAh (Polygar), T. Tel. a shfureholder, a landed proprietor. A title of native. 

chiefe in the Madras Presidency. 
Palanqueen, H. an Anglican corruption of the word pdikiy a sedan in which 

persons of rank are carried on men's shoulders. 
PXn, S. the leaf of the betel tree. 

Passes, P. a caste who worship the Deity under the emblem, fire. 
PabwajlIs, H. people of low caste. 
Pb-kovii., T. *^ deyil-temple," a hut dedicated to the worship of the spirits of 

dead men. 
Peons, H. an Anglican corruption of the word piyddah^ ** footman." 
PESHEAsfi, P. an agent. In ^ngal, the native officer under a judge, next to the 

Sarrishtaddr in rank. 
Peshkash, p. tribute, an offering from an inferior to a superior. 
PeshwX, p. the prime ministers of the B&j&s of S&t&r&, who afterwards became 

the supreme chiefs of the Mar&tha nation. 
Pe'ta, Tel. a native town or suburb. 
Phatemab, M. lit„f " a letter carrier," a sailing vessel common on the W. coast 

of India. 
Phins, T. the Tuda name for the stone circles on the Nflgiris. 
Pice, H. a corruption of the word paisd^ a copper coin, of which 64 go to a rupee. 
Pfs, P. old, a Mubammadan saint. 
Eaja, S. a Hindti king or prince. 

KAMosfs, S. a tribe in the Dakhan who are watchmen and thieves. 
Kan!, S. the wife of a R§j&, a queen or princess. 
Kath, S. a chariot. 

Beoimbntdabs, E. and P. a commissioned native officer in the Maistlr Horse. 
RisAlahdXb, a. a native captain of a troop of horse. 
Rtot, a. an Anglican corruption of the word r'aiyat, a subject, a peasant. 
$ADB AjffN, A. a native judge of the highest class. 

^ADB ' AdIlat, a. the Supreme Court of Justice in India for trying appeals. 
Sahcb, a: lord, a title applied to English gentlemen in India. 
SaktI, S. a goddess, the personified power of a deity. 
Sambabant, T. frankincense. 

SabpeshkIbs, p. a non-commissioned officer in the Maistir Horse. 
SABgAyABDlBS, P. a Commissioned officer in the Maistir Horse. 
SATf (Suttee), o. the burning of a widow with her deceased husband. 
Shah, P. a king, the title usually applied to the King of Persia. 
Shanabs, T. a tribe in TinnevelU and the extreme S. of India, who are palm 

tree climbers by profession. 
Shankh, S. a shell, the large shells which are blown as horns by the Hindds. 
Shola, T. a patch of jungle, a wooded dell. 
Shudba, S. the 4th or lowest caste of Hindds. 
SipXHf (Sepoy), P. a native soldier, one of a aipdh or army. 
ShibandI (Seebandy), M. an auxiliary, a soldier of a native auxiliary levy. 
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6fTAPHAL, S. a species of fruit. 

St7BAH, A. a proyince. 

StTBAHD^R, A. a goyernor of a proyince, a natiye military officer corresponding 

to a captain. 
TAHsf ldAb, a. a natiye collector of reyenne. 
TAj, P. a crown, the name of a magnificent mausoleum at Agra. 
TAluk, or more properly ta'allukahy a district, a ^yision of a proyince. 
Tanas Kaimab,T. the 9th class of the Nairs, who are tailors oy profession. 
TappXl, H. the post, deliyery of letters. 
Tabagon, T. the 11th class of the Nairs, who are weayers. 
Tatti, M. matting, especially of bamhCi. 
Teririb, T. the temples of tne Tuda or Toda tribe. 
TuDAS, T. a remarkable tribe on the Nilgiri HiUs. 
TuouLTis, T. dangerous quagmires on the Nilgiris. 
TuBBAT, A. a tomb. 
Yazib, a. a prime minister. 
YihIba, S. a cell, an apartment in a monastery. 
ViLLiAM, T. the 4th class of Nairs, who are farmers. 
ViMANA,.S. a sacred yehicle or shrine. 
Wallakatba, T. the 7th class of Nairs, who are barbers. 
"Wallatbra, T. the 8th class of Nairs, who are washermen. 
WXRALf, M. a wild tribe in the N. Konkan. 
Wattakatta, T. the 5th class of Nairs, who are oilmakers. 
WtjTz, K. Indian steel. 

^afabdAbs, a. a non-commissioned officer in the Maisdr Horse. 
Zam^ndAb, P. a landed proprietor. 
ZiAB, T. a low caste in Malabar. 
?il'a (Zillah), A. a proyince or tract, constituting the jurisdiction of a circuit 

judge. 



The following abbreyiations are used 

b. Bungalow Properly Bangle. 
, r Bangle and Tapp&l or 

• ^ ••• \ natiye post-office. 
div Diyision of the army. 

SDharam S&1&, a natiye 
house of accommoda- 
tion for trayellers. 

E. I. C. East India Company. 

E. East. 

/. Furlong. 

ft Feet. 

in Inch. 

m Mile. 

«. Nullah... f Properly N&1& or n&lah, 
* »****"• • • I « water-course." 



in the Routes giyen in this book : — 

X 2 na Gross two n&l&s (nuUahs). 

N. North. 

P Page. 

p.o Post-office. 

rd, Eoad. 

r Riyer. 

r.l,b Riyer left bank. 

r. b Right bank. 

r» Rupees. 

Moy.As.Soe. Royal Asiatic Society. 

S South. 

W, West. 

yds Yards. 



SECTION I. 
MADEAS. 

Preliminary Information. 

1. Tekbttoiiial Divisions — Collectoratbs — Population — Eevbnttb..— 
2. Monsoons — Climate. — 3. Govbbnmbnt — Civil Officebs — Abmy. — 
4. Objectts op Interest to the Tbavelleb — Natural Pboducts. — 

6. AbCHITECTUEAL and PlCTUBBSaUE ToUBfl. 

1. TERBITORIAL divisions — COLLECrORATES— POPULATION — REVENUE. 

The Madras Presidency may be conveniently considered as consisting of five 
divisions, according to the present distribution of the army. These are: — 
1. Central Division, comprehending Gnnt6r, NelKir, Chengalpatt, N. Arcot, S. 
Arcot. 2. The N. Division, comprising Gauj&m, Yish&kpatanam (Vizaga- 
patam), B&j&mahendri, [and Machllpatanam (Masnlipatam). 3. The S^ 
Division, or Salem, Eoimbat(ir, Trichinfepalli (Trichinopoly), Tanjtir, Madura, 
Tinnevelli, and the territory of the R6j& of Travancore. 4. The Maistir Division 
extending over the province of the same name, Malabar, and Eanara. 5. The 
Ceded Districts Division, embracing Eadapa, Ball&ri, and Eamtil. Besides these, 
Madras troops are employed in two portions of the Bengal Presidency, thus 
forming — 1. The Skgar Division, lying to the N. of N&gpur, and comprising the 
British districts of S&gar, Jabalpur, Hushang&b&d, Seoni, Dumoh, Narsinghpur, 
Baitul, Rlimgarh, and Soh&jpur, as well as some Native States, 2. The Pegu 
Division. To these are to be added the Niz&m's territory and that of N&gpur, in 
both of which subsidiary armies are maintained ; and which, as being, quoad 
military matters, governed by Madras, as well as on account of their geographical 
situation, are best included under the Madras Presidency. It must not be for- 
gotten, however, that they are usually assigned to Bengal, to which, as far as civil 
administration is concerned, they belong. 

The total area of this Presidency is 355,846 sq. m., reckoning the British terri- 
tory (as per table) at 184,077 sq. m. ; the Niz&m's dominions at 95,337; and 
N&gpur at 76,432. 

The following is a table of the Cullectorates in the Madras P. taking them in 



TEBBITOEIAL DIYISIONS. 



Sect. I. 



their order from N.E. to S.W. The names in Italics are those of protected States, 
more or less subject to British dominion : — 



ABBA IK 
SQ.K. 



POPVLATIOir. 



CHABGBB 

OF 
COLLBC. 



Ganj&m , 

Jaypur , 

Yish&kpatanam., 
H&j&mahendri .. 
Machlipatanam 



Gunttir and Paln&d 

NeMr 

Chenffalpatt 

induaing Madras 

N. Arcot 

S. Arcot 



Ball&ri . 
Kadapa . 
Kamtil . 



Salem 

Eoimbat6r 

Trichin&palli 

Fudukota 

Tani6r 

Madura & Dindigal 

Tinneyelli 

Kurg 



Maisitr ., 
Malabar., 
Eanara ., 
Cochin ., 



Travancore 

French Territory 



Total 



Niz&m's dominions, 
N^ur 



5,758 
13,041 
4,690 
4,501 
4,711 

4,752 
7,959 
2,717 
27 
6,580 
5,020 

12,101 

13,298 

3,278 

7,499 
8,151 
2,922 
1,165 
3,781 
13,545 
5,482 
2,116 

30,886 
6,050 
7,162 
1,988 

4,722 
185 



184,077 

95,337 
76,432 



926,930 

391,230 

1,254,272 

1,012,036 

520,866 

570,083 
935,690 
583,462 
720,000 
1,485,873 
1,006,005 

1,229,599 

1,451,921 

273,190 

1,195,377 
1,153,862 

709,196 

61,745 

1,676,086 

1,756,791 

1,269,216 

135,600 

3,460,696 

1,514,909 

1,056,333 

288,176 

1,011,824 
171,217 



28,222,185 

10,666,080 
4,650,000 









1^ 



£142,366 

151,006 
247,326 
130,118 

205,787 
246,409 
147,751 
169,343 
234,553 
297,111 

284,717 

250,245 

85,778 

201,643 
259,491 
141,782 

482,101 
249,794 
282,930 



260,478 
275,755 



1,550,000 



£16,847 

12,124 
21,363 
13,522 

20,258 
24,699 
17,138 
19,012 
19,604 
22,718 

21,800 
17,936 
11,783 

17,819 
19,438 
11,517 

45,675 
15,696 
22,046 



28,857 
29,310 



Grand Total .. 



355,846 



43,538,265 



Of the GoUectorates, Ganj&m, Yizagapatam, and Kamiil are NoU'Regulation 
proyinces ; the rest are subject to the Government Regulations in matters of law 
and finance. 

* Taken flrom the Kerenne Board's Report for the Faslf year lS62«18S2-{t. Since that year 

In consequence of drought, the revenue has somewhat ftillen. The charges of collection 

comprise the salaries of collectors. Tahsfld&rs, and other Bevcnne servants; hut not the ex- 

enditure of the distrlclB in the Judicial* Military, or Puhlic Works Departments. There are 
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GOVEENMENT — CTVIL OFFICEBS — ABMY. 



Post-Office 


41,392 


Marine 


7,862 


Judicial Fees and Fines... 


14,053 


Subsidies (from Maistir, 




Travancore, and Cochin) 


344,643 


Interest on Key. Arrears 


33,227 


Miscel. Civil Receipts 


33,183 


Do. in Revenue Depart. ... 


6,880 


Total ... 


£4,934,402t 



An analysis' of the Revenue supplies the following particuXan : — 

Land Tax £3,445,716 

AbUri 221,431 

Skit Tax on Personal Pro- 
perty 25,597* 

Mul?tarifah Tax on Trades 110,237 

Stamps 50,185 

Customs 100,931 

Tobacco (abolished) 8,958 

Salt 480,214 

Mint 9,893 

2. M0KB00N8 — CLIMA.TB. 

The whole of the Madras P. is situated within the tropics, extending from 
Cape Eomorin in lat. 8° 4' to NStgpur in lat. 21° 10'. The climate, therefore, 
may be generally described as exceedingly hot, intensely so in the provinces, where 
the Monsoons are slight and short in duration, as in the Ceded Districts and in 
the Collectorates of the N. Div. The S.W. Monsoon, commencing about April, 
thoroughly cools all the W. coast of the Madras P., t.^., the provinces of 
Travancore, Malabar, and Eanara, as well as part of Koimbatiir and Maisfir ; 
but the W. 6h&ts prevent its beneficial effects from being much felt further 
inland. On the other hand the N.E. Monsoon, which commences in Oct., is 
neither so strong nor so lasting, and hence the greater heat of the E. provinces, 
which are principally dependent upon it for rain. From the middle of Nov. till 
March is the best season for travelling. 

3. GOVERNMENT — CTVIL OFFICEBS — ^ABMT. 

The Government of Madras is vested in a Governor and 3 members of Council, 
of whom the Commander-in-Chief is one. The other 2 are civilians. There 
have been 69 Governors since the time of Sir "W. Langhome in 1672. Of these 
the most distinguished were — LordW. Bentinck, 30th Aug., 1803 j Sir G. Barlow, 
24th Dec, 1807 ; and Sir T. Munro, 10th June, 1820. There are 3 Secretaries ; 
the Chief Secretary, who, with 1 deputy, manages the Foliticalt Fublicy and Judicial 
Department ; the Secretary of the Mevenue and Public Works D., to whom a 
deputy will probably be assigned, and has been applied for ; and the Secretary of 
the Military D., assisted by 1 deputy. There are 186 Civilians, of whom, on an 
average, about 40 are applied in exclusively judicial duties ; 94 are collectors of 
revenue, and magistrates ; 34 are absent or unemployed ; 7 studying at the col- 
no authentic retnras of the revenue of Jayirar, PudulcOta, Cochin. Travancore, and the 
French Territory. In ftujt (with the exception of PudnkOta, which is only a Zamfnd&rf of the 
Madura Collectorate. and ought to he included in it) these States are not subject to the Oivll 
Government of the Madras Presidency, though included in its territorial limits. The returns 
from them are submitted direct to the Ctovemment of India in the political department. The 
population returns are for 1868-4. A new census is about to be taken. 

• This tax waa abolished in 1844, and is now collected only on the frontiers of foreign 
territories. When levied throughout the Presidency it amounted to £242,066. 

t The refnnds.of charges, and proceeds from public sales of provisions, etc., in the Military 
Departments, and items of profit and loss, are not included. With all these the total receipts 
would be £5,098.388. 
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lege; and 11 engaged in the Accountant-General's and other offices. The scale 
of allowance is shown in the following table : — 

Table of Civil JPay, per Mensem, 

B. iu T. 

Memberof Council and Chief Judge of Sadr and Faujd&ri'Adyat... 5,333 5 4 

Member of Council, President of the Board of Revenue 5,333 5 4 

Commissioner N. Sark^s, who is 1st Member of Board of Revenue 5,000 

Accountant-General (including fees) 4,188 4 11 

Member of Legislative Council of India 4,166 10 8 

Chief Secretary 4,166 10 8 

Puisne Judge of Sadr 'Adaiat ;. 4,083 5 4 

2nd Member of Revenue Board 3,408 5 4 

Secretary in Revenue Department 3,333 5 4 

Collector of Sea Customs 3,179 6 

3rd Member Revenue Board 3,016 10 8 

Sub-Treasurer (including fees) 2,672 11 7 

Deputy Accoimtant-General (do.) 2,679 6 8 

Collector of Ganj&.m and Agent to Governor 2,850 

Collector of Tanjtir 2,583 5 4 

Collector of Machlipatanam 2,508 5 4 

Collector of Vish^kpatanam and Agent to Governor 2,600 

Inspector of Prisons 2,500 

Director of Public Instruction 2,500 

Postmaster-General, or Collector, or Civil and Session Judge 2,333 5 4 

Secretary to Revenue Board 2,000 

Sub-Secretary to ditto 1,500 

Register S. C. and Translator to Government 2,259 6 

Register Sadr Court 2,187 10 

Deputy ditto 1,300 

Civil Auditor and Superintendent of Stamps ,..., 2,166 10 8 

Governor's Agent at Karn 61 2,000 

Deputy-Secretary to Government 1,660 

Deputy-Collector of Sea Customs 1,500 

Subordinate Zila Judge ,. 1,400 

Sub-Collector and Joint Magistrate 1,166 10 8 

Head Assistant to Accountant-General 850 

Head Assistant-Register Sadr Court 700 

Second Assistant to Accountant-General 700 

Head Assistant to Collector (above 6 years) , 733 6 4 

Head Assistant to Collector (under 6 years) 558 5 4 

Assistant to Collector (above 6 years) 525 

Assistant to Collector (under 6 years) 350 

Senior Civilian without employ 350 

Student at College [highest rate] 350 

Ditto [second] 300 

Ditto [lowest rate] .'... 250 
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PAYMENT OP DAILY AND MONTHLY BHATA. 



Fay of Native OivU Officers. 

Above 20 years* service as Sarisbtad&r in unsettled districts.. 
From 15 to 20 years, as do. do. 

Principal Sadr Amin 

From 10 to 15 years as Sarishtad&r in unsettled districts .... 



XOVTHLT. 
B. A. P. 

700 
525 
500 



Above 20 years as 

,, 15 to 20 as 

,, 5 to 10 as 
Fnder 5 years as 
From 10 to 15 as 

yj 5 to 10 as 
Under 5 years as 

SadrAmlns 

District Mun^ifs, 1st class 
„ 2nd „ 

„ 3rd „ 



do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 



in settled 
in do. 
in unsettled 
in do. 
in settled 
in do. 
in do. 



do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 



437 8 



350 



280 



245 








210 








200 








200 








150 








100 









» Tahle of Rates for Faymmt of daily Bhdtd. 

To Collector's Huzfir servants above tbe rank of Dafadkr when on 

drcuit, wbose pay amounts to or exceeds 200 rupees • 1 14 

To do. less than 200 and more than 100 rupees 15 

To do. „ 100 and more than 35 rupees 7 6 

To do. „ 35 and more than 10 rupees 3 9 

The above allowances are to be paid for the whole period the Kacheri is on 
circuit, except when a halt of more than 10 days is made : upon such occasions 
they will cease after the 10th day, until the setting out again of the Kacheri. 



Monthly Bhdtd. 



Sarishtad^ of the Board of 
Revenue when required 
to travel iu the provinces 
upon public duty 

To Gum&shtas accompanying 
them 



87 8 







In addition to the \ 

kSibLrf™1?d Sanctioned 
keenbaarersand ^^ 

charges of every ^^^6. 

description. / 



Peons escorting prisoners and witnesses beyond the limits of the ^ 
district to which they are attached, receive bhkt& at the rate of 
one knk each per diem, from and after the day on which they ' 
may quit the limits of their own district until that of their re- 
turn within those limits. 



Sanctioned 
by Govern- 
ment on the 
6th August, 
1839. 

No. 639. 
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POWEBS OP EUBOPEAN AND NATIVE CIVIL 0PPICBB8 — JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT. 

Civil Jurisdiction. 

Village Munfifs — Are empowered to try suits, without appeal, for money or 
other personal property nbt exceeding 10 rupees. 

IHatrict Jf«w^/»— Have original jurisdiction in suits for land exempt from 
revenue, the annual produce of which does not exceed 100 rupees, and in all other 
suits the amount or value of which does not exceed 1,000 rupees. They, however, 
cannot receive suits in which they themselves, or their relatives or dependants, 
are parties. Nor can they try pauper suits unless referred to them hy the ^ila 
Judge. 

Sadr Amim — Have original jurisdiction in suits for land exempt from revenue^ 
the annual produce of which does not exceed 260 rupees, and in all other suits, 
the amount or value of which does not exceed 2,500 rupees ; hut they cannot 
receive pauper suits unless referred to them by the ^ila Judge. 

Subordinate Judges and Frineipal Sadr Amins — May hear and try appeals 
from District Munfifs, when referred to them by the !?Ua Judges, but when the 
Subordinate Court is established at a place remote from the ?ila Court station, 
the Sadr 'Ad&lat, with the sanction of Goverument, may order appeals from the 
decisions or orders of District Mun?i£s stationed within the limits assigned to such 
Court to be preferred to the Subordinate Judge or Principal Sadr Amin of such 
Court. Their original jurisdiction extends to suits not exceeding 10,000 rupees. 

Assistant Judges^ila.j hear and try appeals from Sadr Amins and District 
Mun?ifs, when referred to them by the ?ila Judges. 

Zila Judges — Appeals from inferior Courts lie to ^ila Judges. 

At stations where the Subordinate Court is presided over by a Principal Sadr 
Amin, appeals from decisions of European Officers of Government lie to i^ila 
Judge, instead of the Principal Sadr Amin. 

Have original jurisdiction in all cases for not less than 10,000 rupees. 

Sadr *Addlat—AR appeals from decisions or orders of the ?ila Courts lie to 
the Sadr 'Ad&lat. 

All special appeals lie to the Sadr 'Ad&lat. 

The Sadr 'Ad&lat is empowered to call up from the !?ila Courts, and try in the 
first instance, suits for 10,000 rupees and upwards. 

The Queen in Council — Appeals lie to the Queen in Council from decrees of 
the Sadr 'Adfilat, in which the amount or value exceeds 10,000 rupees. 

iVb. of Courts. 

Sadr'Ad&lat 1 

Zila Judges 20 

Assistant Judges 1 



Subordinate Judges 9 



Principal Sadr Amins 12 

Mufti Sadr Amins 20 

Sadr Amins 2 

District Mun?ifs 119 



Criminal Jurisdiction, 
Heads of Villages— Aie tp apprehend offenders and forward them to the 
District Police, except in the trivial cases which they are empowered to punish. 
To report to the District Police-officers the arrival of suspicious persons. 



Madras. criminal jxteisdiction, 7 

To search for stolen properly, on receiving information of such property being 
concealed. 

To take charge of strays and report each case to the District Police. 

To hold an enquiry when receiving information of the discovery of dead 
bodies supposed to have been murdered, and to send a notice of the same to the 
Difitrict Police-officer. 

Are empovrered in trivial cases, such as abusive language, inconsiderable 
assaults or affrays, and petty thefts not exceeding 1 rupee, to confine the offender 
in the Village Oh&wadi for a period not exceeding 12 hours, or to put him in -stocks 
for a time not exceeding 6 hours. 

Subordinate Officers of Folice—Aie not empovrered to hear and determine 
complaints for petty offences ; they are required to hold enquiries in cases of a 
heinous nature, and to forward their proceedings to the District Police-officer for 
transmission to the Magistrate, or Criminal Courts. 

In all cases of murder they should proceed to the spot, examine the body and 
aU other circumstances likely to lead to the discovery of the perpetrators. 

To search for stolen property. 

Not empowered to inflict punishment of any kind. 

Police Amine — Possess the same Police and Criminal powers as are vested in 
Tal^sild&rs. 

Tahsilddrs — Are to act as Heads of Police, and to have charge in subordination 
to the Magistrate. To exercise general authority over aU Subordinate Police- 
officers; are charged with the maintenance of tbe peace. To assist the village 
police in apprehending offenders. 

On receiving information of heinous offences, to apprehend the suspected per- 
sons, and, on apprehension, to examine the witnesses and forward proceedings to 
the Subordinate Judge. 

To communicate with each other information they may receive of offences 
committed, or of gangs of robbers, or of suspicious persons having entered or 
taken refuge in each others' Districts. 

To pursue offenders into any District or ^ila. 

In all cases of murder they shall proceed to the spot, examine the body and 
other circumstances likely to lead to the discovery of the perpetrators. 

To search for stolen property. 

To prevent Sati [the cremation of widows], to arrest persons selling or pawning 
property under suspicious circumstances, to prevent forcible occupation or seizure 
of lands, crops, or water. 

May punish cases of a trivial nature, such as abusive language and incon- 
siderable assaults or affrays, by a fijie not exceeding 3 rupees, commutable to im- 
prisonment not exceeding 3 days, or to confinement in stocks for a time not 
exceeding 6 hours. 

In cases of petty theft, or cattle stealing, or killing or wounding cattle not 
attended with aggravating circumstances, and when the value of property shall 
not exceed 5 rupees, they may punish by imprisonment not exceeding 10 days. 

Magxetrate — To apprehend offenders charged with crimes or misdemeanors. To 
take security for keeping the peace. 
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To apprehend and confine, or hold to bail, vagrants and suspicious characters. 

To have charge of the Police, and the maintenance of the peace. 

To require manufacturers of fire-arms and offensive weapons to take out 
licenses. 

To prevent forcible occupation or seizure of lands, crops, or water. 

To remove nuisances. 

To determine rates of hire for coolies, bearers, etc. 

To sell stray cattle if not owned. 

To prevent Sati. 

To receive complaints respecting false weights and measures. 

To appoint Police-officers. 

To hear and determine all petty cases, as abusive language, calumny, incon- 
siderable assaults or petty affrays, thefts unattended with aggravating circum-> 
stances, petty cases of stealing, poisoning or maliciously killing, maiming or 
wounding cattle. 

May also exercise the powers vested in Subordinate CriminalJudges by Section 
7, Regulation X. of 1816. 

To report to Government before trying a case in which a British subject is 
charged with an offence committed in the territory of any Foreign State. 

To give immediate notice to Government on receiving charges of offences 
against the State. 

To act as guardian on behalf of any orphans or poor children abandoned by 
their parents or convicted of vagrancy or any petty offence. 

To report to Government any particular cases which may render it advisable 
that an offence alleged to have been committed in a Foreign Territory should be 
investigated in a District near to such Territory. 

Powers — In petty cases of abusive language, calumny, or inconsiderable 
assaults, or affrays — imprisonment not exceeding 15 days or fine within 50 
rupees. 

For petty theft and petty cases of poisoning, or maliciously killing, maiming 
or wounding cattle— corporal punishment not exceeding 90 slsipes, or imprison- 
ment not exceeding 1 month. May adjudge solitary imprisonment when exer- 
cising the powers of Subordinate Criminal Judges, may punish by imprisonment 
not exceeding 6 months, with corporal punishment not exceeding 150 stripes, in 
cases of theft, or in other cases with fine not exceeding 200 rupees, conmiutable 
to imprisonment for a further period of 6 months. 

Sadr Amin — May be employed by Subordinate Judges in the investigation 
and decision of criminal cases under the same rule as Subordinate Criminal Judges, 
except that cases committable to the Sessions Courts and those in which Europeans 
or .Ainericans are concerned are not cognizable by them. 

When a Sadr Amln's Court is established at a detached station, the Govern- 
ment may empower him to receive and dispose of criminal cases sent to him by 
the Police and Magistracy, for which the punishment shall not exceed the limi- 
tation prescribed by Section 7, Regulation X. of 1816. 

Subordinate Judge and Frincipal Sadr Amin — Are to take cognizance of only 
such cases as are brought before them by the Magistrate or Police-officers, except 
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in cases of gross and culpable neglect on the part of guards, whereby prisoners 
may haye escaped from custody ; stealing, obliterating, injuring, or destroying 
judicial records ; perjury, subornation of perjury. 

Principal S. Amin cannot receiye charges against Europeans and Americans. 

Subordinate Judge and Principal S. Amin may communicate direct with 
Police-officers, and call for documents from Magistrates and Police-officers. 

May punish or discharge prisoners. 

To commit to Session Courts all cases not punishable by themselyes. 

Subordinate Judge to haye charge of the jails. 

Principal S. Amin not to haye charge of jails except at a station detached 
from the Session Court. 

May act for the Magistrate for preserying the public peace or securing public 
offenders, when the Magistrate or his assistants are not present, and the case 
requires the immediate interference of the Magistracy. 

Powers — Two years' imprisonment, corporal punishment not exceeding 160 
stripes. Fine not exceeding 200 rupees. 

Session Judges — To hold permanent Sessions for trial of Criminal cases cog- 
nizable by them, and committed by Subordinate Judge and Principal S. Amin. 

To discharge the functions of Subordinate Judges when no Subordinate Court 
is established at the ^ila stations. 

To haye charge of jails at stations where the Subordinate Court is presided 
oyer by a Principal S. Amin. 

To reyiew all reports of cases disposed of by the Subordinate Criminal authori- 
ties and Magistracy, as well as all sentences and orders of the same. 

To refer to the Faujd&ri 'Ad&lat all cases requiring sentence of death or im- 
prisonment for life, or cases in which they differ from the Fatwa of Law-officer or 
yerdicts of assessors and jurors. 

To report to Faujd&ri ' Adalat the misconduct, neglect, or incapacity of Magis- 
trates and Subordinate Criminal authorities. 

May communicate direct with District Police-officers. 

To yisit and inspect the jails. 

Powers — Fourteen years' imprisonment, corporal punishment 195 stripes. 

Faii/ddri 'Addlat — To take cognizance of all matters relating to the adminis- 
tration of justice in criminal cases, and the police of the country, and to submit to 
Goyemment such suggestions regarding them as may be deemed advisable. 

To receiye reports from Session Judges on the criminal system. 

A single Judge competent to exercise all the powers yested in two or more 
Judges except in trials where prisoners are liable to a sentence of death, and when 
a single Judge does not concur with the Session Judge as to the conyiction of the 
prisoner. 

May, on the representation of Magistrate, Subordinate Criminal or Session 
Judge, sanction the offer of a conditional pardon to one or more of the supposed 
accessories in heinous crimes, and confirm the same on the necessary condition 
being fulfilled. 

To prescribe the forms and fix the period for the transmission of all Reports 
Calendars, Registers, or other Statements, etc. 
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Powers — Death. ♦ 

The Madras army consists of a body-guard of 127 troopers, who are with- 
drawn from, and form part of, the regts. of Light Cavalry ; 8 regts. of Native 
Cavalry, of 376 men each ; 1 brig. Horse Artillery, consisting of 4 European and 
2 native troops— European 483, and natives 216 men; 5 bat. Foot ditto — 4 
European, 4 companies 339 men each, 1 native, 6 companies 690 men each ; 62 
regts. of Native Infantry, 843 each ; 3 regts. European Infantry, each 10 com- 
panies, 2,841 ; 1 corps of Engineers and Sappers, 1,229 men ; 2 European veteran 
companies Artillery 125 men, and 2 of Infantry 115 men; 2 native veteran bat- 
talions 2,472 men. The entire strength of the army for the year 1856is as follows : — 
European officers, 1,883; medical establishment, including veterinary surgeons, 
253; Europeans, 5,100, including H. M.'s troops in all 9,287; native troops, 
51,944; total, 59,180. 

To this is to be added the Haidar&b&d contingent, consisting of 4 companies 
of Artillery, 400 men ; 4 regts. of Cavalry, 2,000 men ; and 6 regts. of Infantry, 
4,800 men ; in all 7,200 men. The stations of this force are Bolaram, Aurang&- 
b&d, Gulbarga, Elichpur, Mumid§,b§.d, Makttil, Ling^ur, Hingoll. 

There is further the N&gpur subsidiary force, consisting of 1 regt. of Irregular 
Cavalry, 500 ; 3 regts. of Infantry, 2,400 ; and 1 Horse Field Battery, 96 ; in 
all 2,996 men. 

Besides the above there are, also, the Nair brigade in Travancore, consisting 
of 2 bat. of Infantry, 1,670 men, and 30 Artillerymen, under 4 European com- 
missioned officers, and 40 native commissioned ditto. The Kamtil Irregular 
Horse, consisting of 226 men, under 2 European commissioned officers and 9 
native officers. The Mais<ir Sil&,hd&r Horse — 7 regts., in all 2,679 men, entirely 
under native officers, of whom there are 56. They are termed Kegimentd&rs, 
Risklahd§xs, and Sarzafard^s, who are all commissioned; and Sarpeshk&rs, 
Jamld&js, Zafard&rs, and Peshk6rs, who are non-commissioned. The Malabar 
Police Corps of 183 men, in 2 companies, each under a European officer ; and the 
Ganj^ Police Sibandl of 155 men, under a Sard&r, 2 Jam&d&rs, etc. Finally 
there is the Pegu Light Infantry bat., consisting of 1 European officer, 2 European 

• It seems desirable to note here a few of the differences between the Bengal and liadras 
civil system. 

There are no village Munsifs in BengaL 

Munsifs are placed at various towns or large villages in a Bengal district. There may be 
from 8 to 12 in a district. In Bengal they are of two grades. The lowest can try cases involv- 
ing property of the amount of 800 rupees, and the highest can go as far as 1.000 rupees. 

Sadr Amfns can generally try cases up to 5,000 rupees in value. 

Principal Sadr Amins can try cases in which the amount of the property in dispute is un- 
limited. Appeals ftrom them go direct to the Sadr 'Adaiat. 

There are neither Subordinate nor Assistant Judges in any part of the Bengal Presidency. 
At Madras thei e was, till recently, not much more than a verbal diiference between an As- 
sistant and a Subordinate Judge-if the post be held by an English covenanted servant. The 
Assistant Judges have novo no criminal or original civil JurLsdiotion. 

A Sarishtadar in Bengal is the head native ministerial officer in a court, whether it be the 
co\irt of a Civil and Sessions Judge, of a Collector, or of a Magistrate, or even of a Native 
Judge. He generally sits at the right hand of the presiding officer ; reads out the depositiona 
of witnesses; countersigns many of the orders issued fjrom the court; and is generally re- 
sponsible for the conduct of the details of business. 

Few Sarishtadars in Bengal get more than 100 rupees a month. 
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non-coniniissioned o£ELcers, and 930 men. This corps is at present Tcry short of 
its full complement. 

In round numbers, therefore, the Madras army may be said to form a grand 
total of 75,000 men. 

4. OBJECTS OP INTEBE8T TO THB TaA^YBLLBR— NATUKAi P&0DUCT8. 

The western Gh&ts present the greatest attractions to the tourist in quest of 
beautiful scenery, as also to the sportsman. Under the head of Scenery most 
worthy of a visit may be classed the Nilgiri Sills; the AnimalU Sills ; the pro- 
yince of Kurg; the Falls of the Kdvdri; the Falls of Gerseppa; the Falls of 
KutaHam and Fdpandsham ; and the whole Coast of Kanara and Malabar. The 
CoUectorates of S. Arcot, Salem, Trichin&palli (Trichinopoly), Tanjtir, and 
Madura are fiill of the most interesting remains of Hindti architecture, at the 
same time that they possess remarkable public works, and are rich in natural 
products. 

The finest specimens of Hindti architecture are the Fagodas of Cor^'everatn, 
MahdbaliptMramf Chelambram, Shrirangam, Kumbhahmam^ Taf\;ttr, Madura, and 
Bdmeshwaram ; and the ChouHry of Trimal Naik at Madura. 

The HUl Forts of Vilitr, Chitradrug, Suvamadrufff Ambur, Nandidrug^ and 
Bayakdta, may be taken as specimens of natiye fortresses. 

The best specimens of English Cantonments are that at Bengal(^r and the 
Artillery Cantonment at St. Thomas's Mount. 

The riee cultivation of Tanjtir, the tobacco and cotton of Koimbattir, the 
eqfee plantations of the Shiva Bai Hills near Salem, the sandal wood, pepper j and 
eardamoms of certain localities on the Malabar coast, the Teak Forests of the same 
coast, the Fearl Fishery at Tutikorin, and the Iron Works at B^pur, deserve most 
attention from those who are disposed to occupy themselves with the resources of 
the Presidency. 

The Chief Fublie Works are the railroad in progress to Bengal<ir, under which 
may be noticed the fine stone bridge across the Fonn&r at Trivellam, near Arcot 
Anakatt across the God&varl at Dauleshwaram in the B&jamah^ndri Oollectorate 
the Anakatt across the ]^ri?hna river at Baizw&da in Ihe Gunttir Oollectorate 
the Grand Anakatt of the E&v6ri, 10 m. £. of Trichin&palli ; Colonel Cotton's 
Anakaits, called also the Upper and Zower Anakatt, near the same place; 
the Bridges between Tanj6r and Trivi&r, and that erected by Captain Lawford 
across the Kkv^n on the high road from Trichin&palli to Madras, consisting of 32 
elliptic arches, each with a span of 49 ft. ; also Uie bridge erected by the same 
officer on the same road across the Kolerun, — this truly noble bridge is half-a-mile 
in length, and has 32 elliptic arches, each with a span of 60 ft. ; it cost £15,000 : 
and the Great Tanks, of which the following are the most remarkable specimens : — 
The triangular Lingamprithi tank in the E4jamah6ndri Collectorate, 2| m. long 
and 1 broad at base, constructed 170 years ago by a Zamlnd&r of Peddapur ; the 
B^^^^^tla tank in Guntdr, 8 m. in circumference ; the Bhtisrapatanam tank, 13 m. 
in circumference ; that of Gurgi, 12m.; those of Shengamnalla and Bharmaveram, 
each 11 m. in circumference ; and that of Daroji, 9 m., in the Ball&ri Collectorate. 
The K&v^rip&k tank, 10 m. £. of Arcot, the dam of which is 4 m. long; that of 
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CShambramb&kam, in the same Collectorate, 20 m. in circmnference, and watering 
68 flourishing villages ; and the Viranam tank, also in the same Collectorate, which 
is the largest in S. India, its band or dam being 12 m. in length. This last tank 
is, however, both as to supply of water and embankment, not in good order. 

The magniflcent barracks at Trimalgadi, the new cantonment at Sikandar&b&d, 
which cost about £120,000 ; and those at Jakatalla, near Kuntir, on the Nilgiris, 
which cost £140,000, especially deserve notice. 

5. ABCHITECTUBAIi TOUB. 

MADRAS TO bXmNAD AND MADUBA AND BACK BT SALEM AND ikBNf. 

815 M. 4 F. 40 DAYS. 

SAYS. 
PBIVCIPAI. PLAGJZS. K. V. Arr. Dep. 

Madras. 

Sadras (7 Pagodas) 40 4 1 3 

Pondicheri 88 1 3 5 

Kudalfir 100 6 5 G 

Chelambram (Pagoda, and Porto Novo and Devikota, time 

allowing) 125 7 9 

Kumbhakonam (Pagoda and Lower Anakatt) 172 6 10 11 

Tinivadi&r (Tanj tir and 4 bridges on road thither) 1933 11 13 

Kovalidi (Grand Anakatt) 218 6 13 14 

Trichin&palli (Fort, Pagodas ofShrirangam, Upper Anakatt) 225 2 14 17 

Tirupatifir (Puduk6ta, capital of Tondiman R&j^) 277 6 18 19 

R&mn&d (Pagodas] 339 4 20 21 

Mmeshwaram (Pagoda) , 376 7 22 23 

Madura (Pagodas, Palace and Choultry of Trimal Naik)... 482 3 24 27 

Dindigal (Fort, Pagoda) 522 2 28 29 

K&r<ir (Station) 567 5 29 30 

Namkal (Fort) 588 5 30 31 

Salem (Station, Shiva Rai Hills) 620 1 31 35 

Ami (Fort) 732 5 36 38 

Conjeveram (Pagodas) , 768 2 38 39 

Madras 815 4 40 

By proceeding to Madura direct from Trichin&palli 6 days may be saved, and 
the route may be still farther reduced 5 days by going direct from Trichin&palli to 
Salem, and a very interesting tour will still be made, sufficient to give the traveller 
a good acquaintance with the best structures of the HindOs. 

PICTI7BESQUE TOUBS. 

MADBAS TO BBNGALtJB BT SEBINGAPATAM, MAIStJB (mYSOBe), KUBG, AND TH« 

n£lGIBI hills, BETUBNING by KOIMBATtJB AND SALEM. 943 M. 5 P. 

42 DAYS. 
PRINCIPAL PLACES. Jf. P. AlT. Dep, 

R&J& Chattram (Conjeveram Pagodas) 39 6 1 2 

Arcot (Fort and Station) 70 5 3 4 

V61tir (Fort and Station) , 84 3 4 5 
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18 DATS. 

PBiirciPAL PLACES. If. V. An*. Dep. 

Hosfir (Remount Dep6t) 188 3 6 7 

Bengaltir (Station) 212 6 7 8 

Shiva Samudram (Fallfi of the K&veri) 290 9 10 

Maistir (Seringapatam) 329 7 10 12 

Huns^r (Government Farm) 367 2 12 13 

Merk^& (Picturesqne Scenery of Kurg) 403 14 16 

KannanCir 476 7 16 17 

Utakamand (Nilgiri HilU) 606 1 19 27 

Koimbatiir (Pagodas, tobacco and cotton culture, also 

Animall6 Hills) 652 3 28 33 

Salem (Shiva Rai Hills, coffee plantations, and Indian steel 

manufacture) 761 34 38 

Ami (Fort) 863 4 40 41 

Madras 943 6 42 

By going direct from Maistir to Utakamand, and leaving out the Kurg country, 
this tour may be shortened 6 days. 

COAST OF HALABAB AND KANAKA. 

A tour along this coast may be made in a palanqueen or on horseback ; or a 
native vessel may be hired for from £10 to £16 a month, and the chief places con- 
veniently visited. The names of the principal places worthy of a visit are as 
follows, in their order from S. to N. : — 
Cochin (Jew Colony, Animall6 Hills). Mangal6r (Pagodas). 
Kalikodu (Calicut). Earikal (Jain Temple and Gigantic 

Statue). 
Mahe and TeUicheri (French Settle- B&rktir (Ruined Temples). 

ment). 
B6pur (Iron Works). Kondapur (Fishery). 

Kannan^r (Cantonment). Hon&war (FaUs of Gerseppa). 
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CENTRE DIVISION. 

Freliminary Information. 

1. Boundaries and General Aspect of the Division — Sub-divisions and 
Chief Towns. — 2. Historical Sketch — Castes — Employments of the 
Natives. 

1. boundaries Ain) general aspect op the division — sub-divisions and 

chief towns. 

This division, lyine between 11° 30' and 16** 30' N. lat., and 78° 30' and SV 
E. long, is in lengtn about 400 miles, and in breadth from 50 to 100 miles. The 
river Krishna bounds it on the N., and separates it from the CoUectorate of 
Machllpatanam ; while the Eolerun branch of the £&v6ri forms its S. limit, and 
divides it from Trichin&paUi and Tanjfir. On the W. it borders on Salem, 
Kadapa, and the Niz&m's territory, and on the E. it is washed by the ocean. 

Tne general aspect of the country towards the coast is low and sandy, with 
occasional patches of stunted jungle and lonf lines of cocoa nut and Falmyra 
trees. Inland the soil is richer and more productive, the inferior kind being red 
and gravelly, and the best land dark loam. 

There is a gradual rise towards the W., until the scattered hills, growing more- 
numerous, form a continuous line with the E. Gh&ts, which separate Nell^r from 
Kadapa. 

The Ponn&r (or Penn&r) and P&l&r rivers divide this whole extent of country 
into three nearly equal portions. 

The Sttb-Divisions of the Collectorates comprised in this division and their 
Chief Towns are as follows : — 

GUNTtJR (inclusive OF THE HILL DISTRICT OF PALnXd). 

Chief TViwnB • Dlstanoo Distance 

onier Towns. ,^^ Madras, from GunWr. 

Timmarakota 78 

D&ch6palli 49 

Eondavld 14 

Mangalagadi 12 

Gunttir 247 „ 

R^palli 29 

M^irutar 35 

SattinapaUi 21 

Prattepfiid 12 

Yinukonda 50 

Narsaravup^t 27 

Ponndr 17 

Krostir 26 

B&p^tla 32 



* There are no direct routes from Madras to most of the chief towns above mentioned. It 
will be necessary for travellers, nearly in all cases, to go to the chief town of the District 
first, and then wend their way to the place to which they wish to go. 



Ttiuks or Sub-divisions from N.W. 
and N. to S. and 8.B. 


1 


Timmarakota 


2 


D&ch6palli 


3 


Kondavid or KondOr 


4 


Mang^alagadi 


5 


Guntfir 


6 


R^paUi 


7 


M&rutOr 


8 


Sattin^alH 


9 


Prattep&d or Parlap&du 
Innakonda or Yinukonda 


10 


11 


Narsaravup^t 


12 


PonnQr 


13 


Kamalpiid or Kurap&d 


14 


B&pl;tla 



Cmtre Div, sub-divisioks and chief towns 


L 


1 




MBLLt7B. 






TOluks or aab-diviaioiia flrom 


Ohtef Town,. froSMaSe. 


fr^N^lSr. 


1 Chendal6r ' 


Addinki 




95 




In&manamell&r 




82 


3 Vangavolu (Ongole) 


Vangavolu 




77 


4 Davagudur 


Ponnal6r 




75 


6 Badapudi 


Eanduk(ir 




53 


6 Saidapur 


Saidapur 




25 


7 Wudiarjradi 


Wudiareadi 
E&liga(£ 




36 


8 E&Uga£ 




36 


9 Ray^ 


Devarayapatti 




40 


10 Gundayolu 


Rapur 
Todaru 




33 


11 Punalatalpur 




13 


12 EayaUi 


KayaUi 




33 


13 Raiig;ain 


Sangam 




20 




AUOr 




17 


15 Nenta 


NeUfir 


108 




16 K6ta 


K6ta 




28 


17 SarvapaUx 


Gudfir 

CHENOALPATT. 




23 


TttuksorSab-dlvlsloiis. 


Chief Town.. froS*ffi3?L. 


^c'ttiSSf 


1 Nay&r 

2 Peddapalliam 


Ponnftri 
Tiruyalllir 


20 
30 


60 
35 


3 PunamalU 


PunamalU 


13 


28 


4 Saidap^t 


Saidap^ 


7 


30 


5 Tirupartir 


Tirupartir 


28 


15 


6 Momnumgalam 


Shri Perumbud6r 


26 


22 


7 Chenffalpan 

8 K&nchiveram (Coiqeve 


Tiruk&kshikonam 


44 


8 


ram) K&nchiyeram 


46 


22 


9 UttaramalKiT 


Uttaramalltir 


54 


18 


10 Kanmgali 


Madrantikam 


51 


16 


MADRAS CX)LLBCTOBATB. 








SnbHlivialons. 






1 Mnttial V6t \ p, , « ^ 9 Vepery 

2 PedduNaik'BPaP^^^^^ 10 Pafsawfekam 




3 Chint&drip^t 

4 St. ThomS 


11 Nadumbare 






12 Chetpatt 






6 Triplicane 


18 Penimbtir 






6 Komal^shwaram Kovil 


14 Yaisarp&di 






7 Nangamb&kam 


15 Erungundam 




8 "Rlflmhrtr 


16 Tondwrp^t 












N. ABOOT. 






TftlQka or Sab-diTision*. 


Ci^'Towruu fr^Sffiffl-. 


Dlstanoe 
ftomAreot. 


1 CHtt6r 


Cbitttir 


98 


29 


2 Tirupati 

3 K&vlrip&k 


Tirupati 
W&lSj&hp^t 


80 
42 


67 
36 


4 Sholin^ 
Tiruvelam 


Sbolinfad 
Tiruyelam 


62 

78 


15 

8 
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T^uks or Sub-diTisions. 

7 Ea&panattam 

8 Arcot 

9 Velar 

10 TiruvatOr 

11 Polfir 

12 Wandiwash 

13 Satwfid 

14 Penmarri 

15 Venkatagadi K6t 



Chief Towns. 

Guriattam 

Palmaner 

Arcot 

Velar 

Tiruvatur 

Polar 

Wandiwash 

N&galapuram 

Penmarri 

Palmaner 



Distance Distance 
from Madras, from Aroot, 

34 

54 



104 
124 
70 
84 
65 
96 
72 
42 
88 
124 



14 
25 
34 
38 
50 
36 
54» 



T&luks or Sub-divisions. 

1 Tindevanam 

2 Tiruvadi 

3 Villapuram 

4 Bhawangadi 

5 Man&rgadi 

6 Chelambram 

7 Trinomalli 

8 Verdachelam 

9 EUavansar 

10 Tirukaliar 

11 Kallakurchi 

12 Chaitpet 

13 Gadaiar (Cnddalore) 

The distances given above /row 
according to the route that may be 



Distance 
from Madras. 



Chief Towns. 

Tindevanam 76 

Tiruvadi 110 
Villapuram 98 

Bhawangadi 124 

Man&rgadi 140 

Chelambram 129 
Trinomalli „ 

Verdachelam „ 

Ellavansar „ 

Tirukaliar „ 

Kallakurchi „ 

Chaitpet „ 

Manjakuppamf or New Town 

Madras cannot be depended upon, as they vary 
taken to reach the place. 



Distance 
from Gtldaltlr. 

40 

14 

28 

22 

37 

24 

70 

37 

48 

46 

66 

72 

3 



2. HISTOBICAL SKETCH — CASTBS — ^EMPLOYMENTS OP THE NATIVES. 

Of this Division the Collectorate of Chengalpatt has been longest in the pos- 
session of the English, having been ceded to them by the Ndw&b of Arcot in 
1763, in return for services rendered to him; and his grant was confirmed by a 
aanad or imperial rescript from the King of Delhi in 1765. Previous to this, the 
possessions of the Companv were confined to the narrow slip which is now covered 
by the City of Madras ana its suburbs, forming the Madras CdUectorate. Chen- 
gulpatt was formerly caUed the ' J&^r' or Fief, a name which is still often used. 
The Company at first preferred leasing their new acquisition to the Ndw&b to 
taking charge of it themselves, which they did not do till 1780. In that year, 
and previously in 1768, it was desolated with fire and sword, by Haidar 'All. In 
1783, the Company let it out in 14 large farms, on leases of 9 years; and in the 
following year they appointed a Resident to superintend the revenue. In 1786 a 
superintendent was appointed, who shortly after assumed the sole charge ; but 
2 ^ears after the J^gir was divided into 2 Collectofates, and next year into 3, when 
the office of superintendent was abolished. In the same year (1789) the land was 
re-let in smaUer portions. In Nov., 1794, Mr. Lionel Place was appointed sole 



• The Kadapanattam andYenkatagadiTAIuks are under the sameTalisfldAr; heooe the 
same town Is the chief town of both. 

t Manjakuppam was formerly the chief town of the xaiuk; but Cuddalore is now the resi- 
dence of the principal officers. 
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collector, and introduced great reforms and improvements. In 1802 a permanent 
assessment was introduced, and the Collcctorate was divided into 64 Mutas or 
estates, paying from 7,000 to 16,000r8. each per annum. All these were subse- 
quently bought up by Government, the proprietors having fallen into arrears, so 
that the svstem is now that of ryotw&r. Tne ancient Tamil Mlr^i tenure exists 
here, as also in N. and S. Arcot, but not so fully as in Tanjtir. The proprietors of 
such lands have exemptions from assessment, and also enjoy certain fees from the 
other cultivators. 

N. and S. Arcot were acquired by the Company with the rest of the Kamatak, 
on the death of Umdatu *1-Umarfc, the last rei^ng Nfiw&b, who expired on the 
15th of Julv, 1801. His eldest son. All Husain, was set aside, and^ the title of 
Ntiwkb conferred on another son, Azimu-'d*daulat, on condition of his ceding his 
territories. At that time there were in N. Arcot several independent vassals, 
whose fiefs have all lapsed, with the exception of Kall^r and Pulicherla, in the 
Chandragadi T&luk ; of Venkatagadi, Tumba, and Nargunti, in that of Chitt(ir ; 
and of !K.arkambaddi and Krishnapuram near Tirupati, which last were granted 
500 years ago for protecting the pagoda of Tirupati and the pilgrims. The 
Chitttir F&leg&rs, or barons, claim descent from functionaries of the B&J68 of 
Yijayanagar. Ami is also a fief in the family of a Mar&tha Brahman. There 
are also 2 ^eat Zamlnd&ris of E&l&strl {part of which is in Nell6r) and Eavet- 
nagar, paying 190,393, and 187,663r8. tribute respectively. 

Nelltir was ceded to the English by the Ndw&b of the Eamatak at the same 
time as Arcot. There are in it three ^eat Zamlnd&ris — Venkatagadi, Chundi, 
and Muti&lp^d. The portion of the KU^trl barony which is in Nelltir, contains 
copper mines, which were worked from 1801 — 1806. 

GruntOr, formerly called Murtazanagar, was granted to the Company by the 
sovereign of Delhi, in 1765, in a decree obtained by Clive, then governor of 
Bengal. The Madras Government, however, ceded it as a J&gir to Bas&lat Jang, 
elder brother of the Niz&m, contrary to the wishes of the Supreme Government, 
who restored it to the Niz&m in 1780, and thus detached him from an alliance 
with Haidar 'All. Bas&lat Jang died in 1782, and in 1788 the Company took 
possession of the CoUectorate. The Bengal revenue system was introduced in 
1801. In 1816 the Pind&ris made a most destructive inroad into Gunt6r, in 
which they plundered 339 villages, killed 182 persons, wounded 505, and tortured 
in different ways 3,603. Guntiir was formerly reckoned one of the N. Sark&rs, 
and formed part of the ancient Ealinga, as did Nelltir. The other CoUectorates 
of the C. Division were the ancient Dr&vida. 

The early history of these provinces is veiled in obscurity. Gunt6r and Nelltir 
were, it is supposed, ancientl]^ included in the province of Andhra (see N. Div.) 
The rest of the Centre Division formed part of the ancient province of Dr&vida 
Proper. Wilks states that this territory was ruled before the Chr&tian era bj the 
Chalukia dynasty, to which the Eadamba succeeded, and this line of princes, 
again, terminated in the 2nd century, a.d. The next rulers of this province 
appear to have been the K&j&s of K&nchi or Conjeveram, who were conquered by 
the Chola Princes about the 8th century. In the 15th century the country became 
subject to the K4j^ of Yijayanagar, wnose empire was crushed by the confederate 
Munammadan kin^s of the Dakhan, at the fatal battle of TeUik6ta in 1564, when 
B&m B&J&, the 7m monarch of the house of Narsingh, with all his principal 
officers, fell. His descendants, however, though driven from their possessions 
near the Tunga Bhadra, continued to maintain tnemselves with varying fortune in 
the districts which form the present Centre Division of the Madras Presidency. 
They fixed their head-quarters sometimes at Chandragadi, sometimes at Y^lCir, 
and again at Chengalpatt, until the Mar&thas — and, shortly afterwards, the 
Europeans— came upon tiie stage. 



18 EMPLOYMENTS OF THE NATIVES. Sect. I. 

The bulk of the population in this Division consists of the descendants of the 
Aborieinal Ugrian race, on which, in remote a^s, the pure Hindiis or Aryans 
grafted themselves. Some tribes of this type still exist in their original savage 
state, differing little from the beasts of the forests. Such are the Chenchls, near 
the Pallikat lake. They have high cheek bones, flat noses, and altogether a 
Scvthian physiognomv. They go nearly in a state of nudity, and have no know- 
ledge of a God, or belief in a future state. 

Other castes are such as are usually met with in other parts of India, the great 
bulk of the people bein^ Hind6, and a very small portion Muhammadans. The 
jealousy of caste ia earned to a ^eat heignt, particularly of those 2 sections of 
traders and artificers called the nght-hand and left-hand castes (See Buchanan, 
vol. i., p. 77). Even of late years blood has been shed in these caste disputes ; 
and at V^16r on one occasion so serious an outbreak took place on this account 
that only European troops and artillery could stop the struggle. 




Ushedb fy John Miamty Ali^ 
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EOUTE 1. 

LONDON TO XADBAS. 

Southampton to Madras. — The 
journey from Englandto Madras occupies 
about 40 daya.— See Introduction. 

MADSAS.—l. Arrwal ai Madras.^ 
2. Servants, — 3. Motels at Madras — 
Madras Club, — 4. Fian of Madras,— 
' 5. Sights of Madras— Fort St, George 
— Arsenal-— St, Andrew's Church — 
The Mint—Statue of Sir T, Munro— 
Government Souse — Falaoe of the 
Nuwdb — University and Central Mu- 
seum — Cathedral — St, Thoma^s 
Mount — List of Churches and In- 
stitutions, 

Madras, — All writers agree that a 
worse site was neyer chosen for a great 
city than in the case of Madras. The 
roadstead is open, to all winds, except 
from the west ; and, in case of a sudden 
gale, there is no security for vessels, 
save in slippu|g their cables and putting 
out to sea. There is no narigable river 
to bring down the wealth of the in- 
terior; the soil, a sandy clay, is but 
moderately productive ; and the heat is 
BO intense that, during the hottest 
months, the thermometer, in a well- 
appointed room, often rises to 96". Yet, 
so attractive is every place in which 
Government centres, that though Fort 
St. George, as the Fort of Madras (said 
by some to be Mandir-r^', *' Central 
government," but prop, Mandr§j, * of 
unknown etymology,) is called, dates no 

* The B^& of Cbandragadl. a descendant 
of the Edjas of Bijanagar, who granted the 
Bnglish iwnnission to remove to Iladras, and 
to erect a fort there, expressly stipulated that 
the new town was to be called by his name. 
Shr(-Banga-R4Jdr^patanami but the local go- 
vernor or Naik.DamarlaYenkatadrl, through 
whose instrumentality the grant had been 
procured, had previously intimated that he 
would have the new settlement founded in 
the name of his fatlieri Chemnappai and this 



earlier than 1639 a.d. ; and the English, 
under their Factory Chief, Mr. Francis 
Day, then first removed thither from 
ArmiBLgon,t 36 m. to the N. of PuHcat, 
which had been their earliest settlement 
on the coast of CorQinandel (jfrop. Chola- 
mandal, " Territory of the Chdas,'* or 
from Cholum. a kind of grain *^ Holcus 
Saccharatus"),^ the population had, 
notwithstanding, risen m a centunr to a- 
quarter of a miflion, and is now officially 
given at 720,000. 

1. Arrival at Madras, — ^The danger 
of crossing the surf has, no doubt, been 
somewhat exaggerated. In calm wea- 
ther this foaming barrier may be passed 
in the massulahj^ or ** fishing-Doat," 
without risk. But when a red and 
white chequered flag is hoisted at the 
Master attendant's flagstaff (as it is 
during storms, and from the 15th Oct., 
when the 1^.£. Monsoon commences, 

name, having probably been given before the 
execution of the Boyal grant, was never 
superseded, and Chennapatanamt '*the city of 
Chenuappa*** is the word still in general use 
among Oie natives in speaking of Madras. 

t The word Armagon itself Is properly Ar^ 
moqam (Tamil dr, "six," and mogam, for 8kr. 
mukham. " face"), the '* sixfac^." an epithet 
of Kartikeya, the Ood of War; from whom 
many HindHs are named Bhanmogam. " Six- 
faced." The name Armagon was given by the 
English to Durgarftzapatanam, a small port 
86 m. N. of Pulicat, when they began to trade 
in 1626. They gave it this name in honour of 
Armogam MudelULr, the chief man of the 
locality. 

X Such is the popular etymology; but the 
real orixin of the word CoromandiBl is as fol- 
lows :— There is a small fishing village a few 
miles S. of Pulicat. called Kari^mafiM. '* black 
sand," which to this day is called in advertise- 
ments "Coromandel." The Dutch who first 
landed at this village corrupted the word, 
and by a strange fate this insignificant place 
has given a name to the whole coast. 

$ These boats are made of planks sewed to- 
gether with coir twine, without any nails or 
iron clamps. Thus conatmcted, they yield to 
the force of the waves, and are saved flrom 
being broken up 'by their elasticity. The 
vrora maastUah is derived fh)m maohMi, a 
fish.* 
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till the end of Dec.),* as a warning not 
to cross, those who are, nevertheless, 
resolved to make the attempt, must pre- 
pare for some trial of their nerves. Ca^- 
tains^ of ships, and others whose busi- 
ness is urgent, do often come through, 
even when the warning flag is flying, 
and not unfrequently bring with them 
boxes and other lumber, by which the 
danger is much increased. In those 
cases the adventurous nur^sulah is fol- 
lowed by one or more catamarans (the 
word is derived from the Tamil words 
kdduy "forest," and maram, "tree," 
" a log from the jungle ;" or kaffUy " to 
tie," and mar^my "tree"), a sort of raft, 
consisting of three logs tied together, 
with three spreaders and cross lashiugs. 
The logs are from 20 to 25 ft. in length, 
and 2| to 3| ft. in breadth. The centre 
log is much the largest, with a curved 
surface at the fore end, which finishes 
upwards to a point. The side logs are 
similar in form, but smaller, having 
their sides straight and fitted to the 
centre log. There is also a smaller 
catamaran, consisting of a single log 
about 8 ft. long. These rafts have a 
small sail, and are paddled by one or 
two men, who speculate on the chance 
of a reward in case of rescuing the vic- 
tims of an upset. In fine weather the 
surf breaks aoout 300 ft. from the shore, 
in squally weather about 460 ft., but 
durine gales from the E. nearly 1,000 
ft. In calm weather the surf wave is 
about 3 ft. high, in squally about 6 ft., 
in storms 14 ft. It is more dangerous 
to come on shore in a heavy surf than 
to go off to sea, as it is more difficult to 
keep the boat end on. There are two 
lines of surf, between which it is pos- 
sible for a boat to keep its position 
without crossing either barrier. The 
outer wave, called the male surf, is 
much the more formidable ; and when 
the storm-flag is up, boatmen sometimes 
wait many minutes, watching a good 
opportunity to pull in. It is then that 
they make a demand for a douceur, 
which, under the unpleasant circum- 
stances of the case, is but seldom re- 
fused. The great art is to ride in on 

• During this period sea insurances are 
doubled. 



one wave, keeping the boat straight, 
and then pull away from its successor, 
so aa to avoid being pooped, in which 
case the boat would be inevitably 
swamped. Nor is the result less dis- 
astrous should the boat turn broadside 
on, for then, too, it is certain to be 
struck and overset. In such a catas- 
trophe there would be but small chance 
of escape for European passengers, for 
only the most consummate skill in 
swimming could save life, even were 
the ever-watchful sharks eluded. The 
rowers of the catamarans, indeed, are 
continually washed off and regain their 
logs, but their powers of natation are 
matchless, and tneir dark skin does not 
so readily betray them to the shark : 
yet, in spite of these advantages, they 
often perish, and of late, especially, 
several fatal cases have occurred. As 
soon as the boat is resigned to the sur^ 
it is hurried alon^ with great rapidity, 
and at last tossed up astern, till it is 
almost perpendicular. The sensation is 
like that experienced when taking a leap 
on horseback. The instant the first 
surf has broken, the boatmen pull 
furiously to escape the next, shouting 
"Hillea, hillea," **Pull, pull." Some- 
times their cry is " Javier, Javier," an 
appeal to the celebrated St. Xavier, who 
visited the fishermen all along this coast, 
from Cape Eomorin, converted many, 
and is still revered by them. The 
second surf carries the boat to the 
shore, and at such stormy times the 
prow impinges with great force, so as 
not rarely to split, and bestow more 
water than is pleasant on those about 
to land. A number of men, however, 
stand ready to catch the boat and drag 
it clear of the reflux, and of danger 
from the next surf. 

2. Servants. — As soon as landed, 
strangers are surrounded by a tribe of 
most importunate native servants of all 
kinds, wno keep up a distracting hubbub 
of broken English, to which it is a 
pitiable thing to listen. Servants who 
speak EngUsh may be hired for lOrs. a 
month — palankeen bearers 6r8. a 
month — per man. 

3. SoteU at Madras. — The best thing, 
of course, to be done, if no friends come 
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to meet one, is to get into a palankeen 
and be carried to the club, if a bachelor ; 
or, if travelling with ladies, to some 
Mend's house. There are, indeed, hotels 
which maybe repaired to as ademier 
retsort. These are Yalu Mudeli&r'B 
Family Hotel, Myrtle Groye House, 
near the Club, which is tolerable ; lyah 
Mudeli^s (The Elphinsione) 35, Mount 
Eoad ; and the Clarendon Hotel, more 
indifferent, but conyeniently situated for 
trayellers on the Esplanade, near the 
beach and Black Town. But it cannot 
be too often repeated that, to one igno- 
rant of the languages and customs of 
the country, or to the lover of comfort, 
cleanliness, and economy, a friend's 
house is the best resting-place in India. 
The Madras Club is situated near the 
Mount Eoad, in the district of P(idup&k, 
about 2| m. from the landing-place. It 
was founded in 1832, and is admirably 
managed. It possesses a good library, 
which is also well supplied with periodi- 
cals, and the charges for living are 
moderate. Members of the Bengal and 
Bombay clubs, are de facto honorary 
members of the Madras Club, and viee 
versd. Strangers and travellers who 
have friends in the Club can easily se- 
cure their election through their inter- 
vention. The accounts of honorary 
members are settled weekly. There are 
sleeping apartments for bachelors, and a 
separate building for married people has 
been proposed. The charge for a bed- 
room and bath-room is half a rupee a- 
day, and the rooms must be vacated 
aifter a month if required by other and 
more recent visitors ; but this is not 
likely to happen. Daily expenses need 
not exceed from 4 to 7 rupees (8«. to lis.) 
a head. The Club is open from 6 a.m. 
to 12 p.m. 

4. I*lan of Jfairo*.— Madras, with 
its numerous suburbs, now extends from 
N. to S. along the coast, from the vil- 
lage of Attapolam to the mouth of the 
Auy&r river, nearly 9 miles, with an 
average breadth of 3^ miles. The flag- 
staff of the Fort is by the best calcula- 
tions made to be in N. lat. 13° 4', and 
E. long. «0° 16' 45", and may be taken 
as the centre of the ground built over 
from N. to S. A little to the N. of it 



is the landing-place, opposite to a line 
of buildinn well finish&a, having colon- 
nades to the upper stories, supported on 
arched bases, and plastered with shell 
mortar, forming a hard, smooth, and 
polished surface, resembling white mar- 
ble when recently laid on. Of these the 
following are the principal, succeeding 
each other in a line from S. to N. : — 
Messrs. Parry and Co. ; Granary ; Bain* 
bridge and Co. ; Arbuthnot and Co. ; 
Supreme Court; Sea Custom House; 
and Town Police. Behind these build- 
ings is the most populous part of Ma- 
dras, extending about 1| m. in a W. 
direction, and a mile N. and S., called 
Black Town. This is bounded to the 
W. by Cochrane's (formerly Lord 
Clive's) canal (on which a steamer is 
now established), and is enclosed on the 
N. and W. by a strong wall, once forti- 
fied. Still farther to the N. lie the 
suburban villages of Rayapuram,* Atta- 
puram, and Tandiavudu; and beyond 
Cochrane's canal to the W. are the dis- 
tricts called Vepery (from Skr. Vydpdr^ 
** trade," as " the trader's resort,") and 
Parsaw&kam, and to the N. W. of these, 
and separated from them by a canal, are 
the villages of Vasarvalli and Perumbtir, 
in each of which is a large tank named 
after the village. To the S.W. of the 
Fort is a piece of ground about f of a 
mile long, and half-a-mile broad, which, 
as being surrounded by the Ktiam river, 
is called the Island. Still further to 
the S. the Mussulman quarter, Tripli- 
cane {prop. Tiru-valli-kedij " the lake 
of the sacred lamp," a Tamil name), 
and the Chep§k Gardens, where is the 
palace of the former Ndw&bs of the 
Kamatak, a large building with some 
good rooms. Close to this, in a N.W. 
direction, is Government House ; and 
still further W. are the districts of 
Chint&dripet and Egraore (formerly 
EUerabQr, and prop, in Tamil, Yalam^ 
bur)y to the W. of which is a large 
tank, called the Spur tank. W. of 
Triplicane lie the districts of Pddup&k 

• Bdtfi. in Tamil, signifies " a stone ;" hence 
Kdyappa, a common name for men among 
Tamil Christians, equivalent to "Peter." 
Hence Rduappa^puram, " Peter's town ;" the 
Catholic Clinrnh there being Rdpappa-kovit 
" St. Peter's Church." 
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"New Town" and Namffamb&kam, sepa- 
rated from Egmore ana Chetpatt by the 
E6am river. S. of Triplicane is the 
district Kishnahp^ta, ana W. of this 
Royap6ta and Parcheri ("Place of the 
PariaW'); and S. of these, St. Thome, 
Quibble (A:ov«7, "a church" in Tamil) 
Island, and Alv&rp^ta (AlT&r, 12 saints 
adored by the worshippers of Vishnu), 
bounded finally on the S. by the Ady^ 
river, and on the "W. by the Nangam- 
b&kam tank and Lon^ tank, the mtter 
2 m. long from N. to S., and | m. broad, 
while to the extreme S.W. is the Ar- 
tillery Station, called the Mount, more 
than 8 m. from the Fort. From this 
cantonment to the Fort runs a fine road, 
called the Mount Eoad, lined with 
beautiM villas along most of its course, 
and shaded by magnificent banyan and 
tulip trees. The Ady&r river to the S., 
the T^angamb&kam tank to the W., and 
the village of Tondi&,ri)6tto the N. form 
the limits of the district controlled by 
the Supreme Court of Judicature and of 
the Madras Collectorate. The Abk&ri 
or Liquor Revenue limits extend 8 m. 
beyond this boundary, and the revenue 
from this item exceeds £60,000 a-year, 
and forms about 1 moiety of the revenue 
of the Madras Collectorate. Within 
these limits no one can sell arrack with- 
out a Government license. The licenses 
are put up to auction, and those who 
offer to take most arrack, specifying the 
quantity per day, obtain them. Govern- 
ment imports Colombo arrack at 10a. 
per gal. and sells it at 3r. 6a. lOp. It 
manufactures patta or bark arrack at 
8a. per gal. and sells it at 2r. 15a. lip. 
6. Sights of Madras.— The sights of 
Madras are not numerous, and may very 
well be exhausted in 4 days. The first 
evening may be spent in a survey of Fort 
8t, George, which is not devoid of his- 
toric recollections. Here, on the 10th 
of Sep., 1746, M. de la Bourdonnais 
marched in and received the surrendered 
keys in the name of the French Kins, 
to be restored once more to the En^h, 
by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. Here 
^in, on tne 14th of Dec, 1758, a 
French besieging army made its ap- 
pearance under M. Lally; to retreat, 
baffled and discomfited, on the 16th of 



Feb., 1759, leaving behind them 52 
pieces of cannon, and many of their 
wounded. The enemy then made their 
approaches on the N, side, and their 
principal battery, called Lally* s, after 
their general, must have been somewhere 
near where the house of Parry and Co. 
now stands, as it was close to the beach, 
and about 580 yards from the Fort. 
Another battery was at the native Bury- 
ing-ground in black Town, and a third 
about 400 yards to the S.W. Here 
again, in April, 1769, while the English 
forces were far away, were suddenly be; 
held the cavalry of Haidar 'Ali, who dic^ 
tated to the governor the terms on which 
he would spare the defenceless territory. 
Once more, on the 10th of Aug., 1780, 
and again in Jan., 1792, the Maisdr 
horsemen alarmed the garrison of 
Madras. Here, in Writers' Buildings, 
Bob Clive, an idle and discontented 
clerk, twice snapped a pistol at his 
own head. From ^his Fort, too, he 
marched to his earliest triumphs, and 
hence went forth the host which, on the 
4th of May, 1799, overthrew the strong- 
hold of Tip6. In shape, the Fort is an 
irregular polygon, approaching to a semi- 
circle, of which the sea-face is nearly a 
diameter running N. and S., and pre- 
senting a clear front on that side of 500 
yards. The sea fiows to within a few 
yards of the ramparts, which are fenced 
Dy an artificial oarrier of stone work 
from the destructive violence of the 
surf and tides. The foundation of the 
works on the sea-&ce contains a series 
of cisterns, which are filled with fresh 
water from the "Seven wells" at the 
N. extremity of Black Town. These 
wells were originally 10 in number, but 
only 2 are now in use, the others being 
choked up. These two yield 264,000 
gals, in 24 hours. The fortifications on 
the land side consist of three fall and 
two demi bastions, which latter rest on 
the line wall which runs en erimailldre 
along the beach. The curtains are 
covered by cavaliers and lunettes. The 
diteh is wet except between the curtain 
and ravelin of the north &ce, which are 
connected bj a strong eaponUrSy while 
the curtain is covered by a tenaiUe. The 
counterscarp is faced with a revetment, 
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and defended by a palisaded coTert way 
and a glacis, wnich is mined. Within 
ttie Fort is a terraced two-storied bar- 
rack for European troops, runninjg N. 
and S., at the N. and W. extremity of 
the Fort ; the upper story being occupied 
by the officers, the lower by the men. 
In this barrack there is said to be ac- 
commodation for 1,000 men. Thegar- 
rison for years has consisted of 1 regt. 
of H.M. Infantry and 2 companies of 
Artillery. Outside the Fort there are 
usually 3 regts. Native Infantry sta- 
tioned at Madras, one of which is the 
Veteran Battalion in Black Town. Of 
the other 2 native corps one is hutted at 
Vepery, the other at reramb6r. Fort 
St. George also contains the following 
Government offices : the Council House, 
where the members of the Government 
meet for the transaction of business ; 
Adjutant - General's Office ; Quarter- 
Master GeneraVs Office ; Military Au- 
ditor-General's Office ; the Accountant- 
General's Office, in Charles and James 
Street ; the Boa^d of Revenue, Old Ex- 
change ; Civil Auditor's Office, St Thotn^ 
Street; General Treasury, Fortuffuese 
Square; Stamp Office, St, Thomd Street ; 
Stationery Office, Arsenal, and various 
Military offices. 

The Arsenal is well stocked and 
adorned with 2 of Tlpii's guns, the 
muzzles of which are carved to repre- 
sent a tiger's head. St. Mar^s Church 
is nearly a century old, and possesses 
some good monuments, particularly one, 
executed by Bacon for the E. I. Com- 
pany, to the Missionary Schwartz, who 
was buried, however, at Tanj6r. In 
the centre of the Fort, on the parade- 
ground facing the Council House, is a 
marble statue of Lord Cornicallisy under 
a stone canopy. It stands upon a cir- 
cular pedestal, on which is sculptured, 
in alto rilievOf the surrender of Tlpu's 
children. After visiting the Fori, the 
fine Light-house may be inspected. It 
stands on the Esplanade, close to the N. 
face of the Fort, and is 128 ft. above 
the level of the sea. Its light, one of 
the most brilliant in the world, is a 
flashing one, the duration of the flash 
being to that of the dark interval as 2 
to 3, and was first shown on the 1st of 



Jan., 1841. It is exhibited from the 
top of a Doric column of granite, 
standing on a cubic pedestal, also of 
granite, with massive steps. The lan- 
tern consists of a 12-sided polygon, 
framed in gun-metal, with 9 glaiBs and 
3 blank faces. The interior diameter 
of the lantern is 9 ft., and its heiffht 
4i^ ft. The traveller may then enjoy 
the sea-breeze for a little, and watcn 
the surf rolling, if the wind be high, in 
thunder to the shore. 

Another day may be devoted to St. An- 
drew's Church, the Mint, Black Town, 
Government House, the Nuw&b's Palace, 
and Pacheappa's School (with Branch 
Schools at Conjeveram and Chedam- 
bram), founded 1842, which has a De- 
bating Society attached. The debates 
take place once a week, and are nu- 
merously attended. Travellers are al- 
lowed to be present ; the School Hous« 
is on the Esplanade. 

St. Andrew's, the Scotch Church, 
stands about equi-distant ft-om the Club 
and the Esplanade, in the angle between 
Vepery and Chint&drip6ta, near the 
E&am river. The first stone of this 
fine church was laid on the 6th of April, 
1818. The edifice was completed in 
about 2 years at a cost of £20,000, and 
reflects jgreat credit upon the architect. 
Major Fiott de Havilland. The Madras 
stucco, or chunam, has been most skil- 
fully applied in the interior of the 
church, and s^ves to the pillars all the 
whiteness and polish of the finest Parian 
marble. The steeple rises to the height 
of 166i^ ft. above the pavement, and 
the whole edifice is remarkable for the 
complete substitution of masonry for 
timber, which would be soon destroyed 
by the white ants. Bishop Heber com- 
plains that the form of the church is 
singular, and injudicious for the purpose 
of nearing, though he praises the state* 
liness of the structure. The foundation, 
however, is the most curious part to the 
English traveller, consisting as it does 
of wells, which have been formed over 
the whole area of the edifice, except in 
a space in the centre of about 30 ft. in 
diameter. These wells of masonry are 
sunk 9 ft., the foundations being raised 
13| ft. above them, and the basement 
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bein^ 4 ft. more, making the whole 
depth below the pavement 26^ ft. In 
spite of the nature of the soil — which is, 
first, vegetable mould for 10 in. ; then 
a foot or two of alluvial earth ; then 8 
or 10 ft. of black, soapy, salt mud ; and 
then sand, which a few ft. downwards 
becomes a veritable quicksand — these 
brick wells, filled with rubble, present a 
solid support to the vast superincumbent 
weight. These wells, like all others in 
the country, are built to a convenient 
height above ground, and then made to 
subside by scooping the earth from the 
basement. As the water rushes in the 
men are obliged to work beneath it, 
their bodies being completely immersed ; 
and it is surprising how long they con- 
tinue under water. This labor, how- 
ever, is so exhausting that they are 
obliged to relieve one another unceas- 
ingly. The weU-diggers are a distinct 
caste by themselves, and will not inter- 
marry, even with their tank-digging 
brethren. The bridge over the K6am 
river, near the church, is called St. An- 
drew's bridge, after the church, and was 
erected by the same architect in 1817, 
at a cost of £8,000. 

The Mint is situate not far ft:om the 
wall, at the N."W. angle of Black Town. 
Here some ingenious contrivances, in- 
vented by the able manager. Major 
Smith, and specially an instrument for 
testing the weight or coins, which gained 
one of the great prizes at the Exhibition 
of 1851, may be inspected. In a line 
with it to the sea are the barracks of 
the N. Vet. Bat., Black Town chapel 
and school, and the Supreme Court jail; 
at the S.E. angle are the Roman Catho- 
lic cathedral. Church Mission chapel, 
and Armenian church. 

Black Town itself lies very low, being 
in some places only six inches above the 
level of the sea at spring-tides, against 
the inroads of which it is protected by 
a strong bulwark of stone. Three broad 
streets, running N. and S., intersect the 
town, dividing it into four nearly equal 
parts. These streets are well built, and 
contain many terraced houses and Eu- 
ropean shops. Near the N. wall is the 
enclosure known by the name of the 
Seven Wells, the water of which is 



highly valued for its purity, which it is 
said oy sea-faring people, to preserve 
for a length of time at sea. Public 
water-works have been erected in this 
enclosure by Government, and two reser- 
voirs have teen constructed — one in the 
Fort, the other midway between the 
Fort and the town, which are ddly 
filled from the wells by means of metal 
pipes. The shipping, and all the in- 
habitants who choose to send for it, are 
supplied ft-om these sources. The purity 
ana wholesomeness of the water seem 
owing to its being filtered through a bed 
of fine sand, consisting almost entirely 
of quartz, which extends several miles 
in length in a N. direction, but is not 
more than 300 or 400 yards in breadth 
— its depth varying from 1 to 15 ft. 
The fine polish of the Madras chunam, 
or plaster, is obtained by the admixture 
of this pure sand with shell lime. 

In the centre of the island between 
the Fort and the Governor's garden 
stands the bronze equestrian statue of 
Sir T. Munroy by Chantrey, erected by 
public subscription at a cost of £9,000. 
This able statesman died Governor of 
Madras at Pattikonda, in the Ceded ^ 
Districts, on the 6th of July, 1827, of jV 
an attack of cholera. His body was in- 
terred at Gtiti, where the Madras Go- 
vernment erected a stone monument to 
his memory, and the people of the Ceded 
Districts built a choultry in honor of 
him, to which Government added a tank, 
and provided an establishment of ser- 
vants to keep it in repair. 

Government Mouse is much inferior to 
the stately viceregal palace at Calcutta, 
and even to the fimaller but very plea- 
sant residence of the Governor of Bom- 
bay at Parell. The house is fronted by 
a handsome colonnade and stands in a 

Eark, at the end of which, on the sea- 
each, is the Marine Villa, where the 
Governor resides in the hot weather. 
There is one immense banquetting-room 
detached from the other rooms and con- 
taining some portraits of Coote, Com- 
wallis. Meadows, and other heroes, of 
most indifferent execution ; and one of 
Sir R. Strange, which possesses more 
merit. Two good pictures of Sir T. and 
Lady Munro, which were originally here, 
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have beenrefitoredtotheirplaceflfrom the 
College. Any gentleman can attend the 
Governor's public breakfasts, and, by 
patting down his name, obtain an inter- 
view, if he feels so inclined, with the 
Viceroy, when he will probably be in- 
vited to dinner. The Governor's body- 
guard are a remarkably fine body of 
men, consisting of 2 troops of 80 men 
each, superbly dressed, and conunanded 
bj an officer of the Light Cavalry, as- 
sisted by an adjutant from the same 
branch of the service. Their canton- 
ment is on the island opposite the Go* 
vemor's gardens. 

The Falace of the Nuwdh of the Kar- 
n&tak, at Chep&k, was formerly visited 
by those who wished to see a specimen 
of a Mul^ammadan chieftain's court in 
India. H. H. Amiru'1-Hind, W&l&j&h, 
'Umdatu'l-'Umari, Mufcbt&ru '1-Mulk. 
Sir&ju'd-Daulah, Ghul&m Muhammad 
Ghaus Eh&n Bah&Hur, Bah&dur Jang, 
the last N6w6,b, died in November, 
185d. He was bom on the 25th of 
Aug., 1824, and installed as Nf^w&b on 
the 25th of Aug., 1842. By his death 
a large pension nas reverted to Govern- 
ment. The Ndw&bs of the Eam&tak 
were originally deputies of the S6bahd&r 
of the Dakhan, under the Mughul Em- 
perors, and their office does not date 
n:om a time earlier than the close of the 
17th century, when Aurangzfb made 
himself master of the Eam&tak, which 
had previously belonged to the States of 
Golkonda and Bijapur, and before that 
to the R&j&sof Bijanasar. The Darb&r, 
or reoeption-room, is lar^e and hand- 
some, and adomed with pillars. There 
is a picture of Geoive the Fourth as 
Prince of Wales, by Hoppner. 

A third day may be given to the 
Military Orphan Asylum, the Madras 
University, the College, the Observa- 
tory, the Horticultural Society's Gar- 
dens, St. George's Cathedral, and the 
Mount. 

The Military Male Orphan Asylum 
was founded in 1788, at Egmore. It 
was here that, in 1789, the Madras 
svstem, as it has been called, of Educa- 
tion was first tried under tiie English 
'Government, by Dr. Bell. Thence 
:|it was imported into England, and, 



under Bell and Lancaster, effected a 
very ffreat alteration in educational es- 
tablishments, being received not only 
into the national schools and places of 
instraction for the lower classes, but also 
into some of the great public schools, 
such as Bueby and Charter House. The 
whole novelty consists in employing the 
more advanced scholars as monitors to 
instruct the younger boys, or those who 
have made the least progress. 

Madras University stands in Pantheon 
Road, in the district of Pudup^ta, close 
to St. Andrew's Bridge, about a mile 
from the club. Here are three Euro- 
pean professors, and a lar^e establish- 
ment of European and native teachers ; 
and those who wish to test the abilities 
of the native students may find ample 
means of forming an opinion by inspect- 
ing the establishment. It consists of a 
College department, a primary and a 
high school, of which the first two were 
opened in 1833, the latter in 1841. The 
CfoUege — which has ceased to exist as a 
College, though the civilians' examina- 
tions are still held in it— is close to the 
S. side of the Kuam river, in a line 
with the Egmore Tank. The library 
of the Literary Society — a branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society — is here. 
Amongst the volumes, the Mackenzie 
MSS., in upwards of sixtv ^gantic 
folios, contain a large mass of historical 
and legendary lore respecting India. 
There is also a very beautiml folio 
Virgil ; and a portrait of the well-known 
French missionary, the Abb6 Dubois, in 
a native dress, who lived 25 years in 
Maistir to little profit, if we may believe 
himself. The bmlding likewise contains 
the Government Central Museum, where 
an admirable collection of the natural 
products of the Presidency is exhibited, 
which is weU worthy of inspection, if 
for the marbles alone. It is open to the 
public daily, from 6 to 9 a.m., and 12 to 
6 p.m. The Observatory, erected in 
1793 by Michael Tapping, under the 
Court's orders, is now unto the charge 
of Captain Jacob, late of the Bombay 
Engineers ; it is not far from the Col* 
lege, and close to the K(iam river. 
About a mile thence, in Mount Road, in 
a southerly direction, are the Horticul- 
2 
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tural Gardens, and St. Greorge's Cathe- 
dral, contiguous to each other. 

The Cathedral may he ascended for a 
^neral panoramic view of the city and 
its enyirons, and as there are only low 
and detached hills for a space of uiirtj 
miles, the prospect is extensive. This 
church possesses several monuments hy 
Chantrey; — (me of Bishop Heher re- 
presents him in a half-kneeling posture, 
in the act of blessing a kneeling Hindd 
female. There is also an exquisite figure 
hy Flaxman to the memory of Ajch- 
deacon Moosly; it represents Religion 
in pilgrim ffarh, with face upturned to 
heaven, and holding a cross. The visitor 
may also remark a tasteful device to the 
memory of Mr. Chamier, and a slab to 
the unfortunate 37th Regiment N.I., the 
greater part of which perished in an 
unseaworthy transport which was con- 
veying them to Ghma. 

The general hour for Church Service 
is 11 a.m., and half-past 6 p.m. on Sun- 
day, and on Wednesday half-past 6 p.m. 
and a quarter-past 6 p.m, in winter. 

From St. George's to the Zittle Mount, 
where tradition says St. Thomas, the 
Apostle of India, was martyred,* is a 
distance of about two and a half miles 
from the Mount Road, and across the 
AdjkT river by Marmalongf Bridge. 
This mount is a small rocky Imoll, with 
a Roman Catholic church on it, in the 
suburb of Mailapur,^ or "City of 
Peacocks," as St. Thom6 is called by 
the natives. There are some relics here, 
exhibited to the pious or the curious. 
According to some, the bones of St, 
Thomas were interred at this Mount, 
From Marmalong Bridge to the lar^r 
Mount the approach is by a beautiful 

* It is now decided that the Bt. Thomas flrom 
whom the Mount is called, is no other than 
St. Thomas AQuinas, and that the story of the 
martyrdom is pnre fiction, though Heber con- 
ceded his belief to it. 

t Properly M^millFamma. "Our Lady of the 
Mangoes." This bridge is an Interesting ob- 
ject. Its extreme length, including the cause- 
way, is 410 yards, ana it has 89 arches. 

X Or. Tamil. Mayildr. flrom mayU, "a pea- 
cock," lir, " city." Here again is a trace of the 
almost universal worship of KArtik^ya on this 
coast. The peacock is the bird on which he 
is supposed to ride. Some say, however, that 
the Jungle round this suburb. 60 or 70 years 
ago, abounded with peacocks, whence the 
name 



and well-kept road, lined with rows of 
the Fieue Indica, or " Banyan Tree," 
forming a beautiful avenue, — the re- 
freshing shade of which enables the 
traveller to pass on without suffering 
even from the noondav sun. There is a 
gradual ascent to the root of the Mount, 
which is an isolated cliff of ^eenstone 
and syenite, about 300 feet m height. 
The summit is crowned by an old churchy 
called the church of *' the Expectation 
of the Blessed Virgin," measuring 109 
feet by 78, built by Ihe Portuguese in 
1547, — a picturesque little building, the 
property of the Roman Catholic Ar- 
menians. The view from the top is a 
fine one, ranging over the cantonments 
and noble pars^e-ground of the ar- 
tillery, and the surrounding district. 
About 2000 men have been quartered 
here on an average. The native popu- 
lation exceeds 20,000. The traveller 
may remark at the Mount the Adamonia 
digitatOy a native of Senegal, which 
grows in Africa to the enormous size of 
100 feet in girth. There is one specimen 
at the mount, the circumference of which 
is 30 feet. A curious account of the 
destruction of a tree of the same species 
at Kol&ba, in Bombay, which was 44 
feet in circumference, by the Lorina 
amtU beetle, is given in the Bombay 
Asiatic Society's Journal for 1844, p. 
136. The fruit is occasionally used by 
the natives in curries; the leaves dried 
and reduced to powder are useful to 
diminish excessive perspiration, while 
the expressed juice, mixed with sugar, 
is valued as an antiseptic drink. In 
the gardens here may also be seen the 
SapodillOy a rare shrub, native of the 
Celebes ; it bears a wholesome oval- 
shaped fruit, in taste like a medlar. 

The traveller pressed for time may 
pass his fourth day in visiting £nn^ 
and the Bed Hills, the Highgate and 
Hampstead of Madras. He may take 
boat at the basin, close to the Mint| 
and for the moderate sum of 4 rs. be 
conveyed in as many hours to £nn(ir, 
alonff Cochrane's Canal, or still more 
expeditiously by the steamer. He will 
thus see the garden-houses of the wealthy 
inhabitants ; and three hours' drive in a 
buggy will bring him thence by th# 
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Bed Hills back to Madras. As the 
Madras Snake Charmers and Jugglers 
are perhaps the most famous in India, 
he should not omit seeing a speci- 
men of their performances. One of the 
most curious of their tricks is the string- 
ing a basket of eggs thus : the juggler, 
while spinning round with wonderful 
velocity, inserts a number of eggs, one 
by one, into the loops of string fastened 
to his head-dress, and keeps them all in 
rotatory motion, without any collision 
or fracture. 

The traveller must not forget that the 
luxury of ice is procurable at the ice- 
house, established 1845, at South Beach. 
It is open at dawn and sunset, except on 
Sundays, when it closes at 8 a.m. 
Charges, 1 kak per lb. for cash, and 1 
kak 3 pice for credit. Branch house at 
No. 24, Second Line Beach. 

The gturison band plays every Tues- 
day evening, at the €rardens of the 
Horticultural Society. 

The best confectioners are Layboume 
and Co., Mount-road. Pharoah and 
Co., and J. Hi^nbotham, 122, Mount- 
road, are the pnncipal booksellers. The 
former keeps also a general European 
warehouse. Deschamps in Mount-road 
is a very superior cabinet-maker and 
upholsterer. He gained a prize attiie 
Great Exhibition; and his carving in 
ebony, rose-wood, and satin-wood fur- 
niture, is not inferior to Paris work. He 
has sent large orders to Australia. 
There are nine weekly newspapers, of 
which the Athenmim, published by 
Pharoah and Co. ; the Speetator^ a semi- 
Govemment Journal ; and the ^caminery 
by J. J. Craen, are the chief. 

EXCURSIONS. 
ROUTE 2. 

MADRAS TO ENNt^R BY TRIYATt^. 
11 M. 3f. 

Military Authority— Officer com- 
manding Centre Division — Madras, 

Civil Authority — Collector of 
Chengalpatt — FaUikamu staoes. 

FLA.CE8. K. 7. M.F. 

From St. George's Gate of 
the Fort to Market in 
Black Town 6J 



BTAQEB. 
PLACES. K. F. M. F. 

Black Town Gate 7i 

Monegar Ch&wadi 1 

Tandiarved 1 1 

Wan&rp6t 1 1 

Trivat6r begins 1 2 

„ ends. Horse Stables 6 6 
fa) Tena-tir, called Enntk... 2 
A Dwelling-house called 

"theRetiro" 2 

Kattip&kam 1 3 

Mr. Wellington's house ... 6 

TheClubHouse 2 

Mr. Minchin's house 2 

The N6w&b*s house H 

Binny and Co's house and 

banglfc 2J 6 3 

11 3 
There is a good road the whole of the 
way from Madras, lined on each side, as 
far as Trivattir, by the garden-houses of 
wealthy natives. After passing Trivattir 
the cultivation ceases, and a sandy plain 
commences, flat and barren. If the 
traveller prefers water carriage, he may 
proceed to Enntir by Cochrane's canal, 
full particulars of which Route will be 
found in Route 4 — Madras to Palikat. 

{a) Ennitr. — The name £nn6r, which 
is properly written Yena-6r, "What 
town?'' is said to have arisen from 
some European askin^if the name of the 
place in not very intelligible TamiL 
The native he interro^ted miscon- 
ceiving his question, replied by another 
question, "Yena-6r?" "What town?" 
and the questioner put down the 
words as the name of the place, 
Anglicising their sound to Enntir. 
Near Enn6r are the great Salt pans, in 
which upwards of 36,000 tons of salt 
are annually manufactured for the con- 
sumj^tion or the city of Madras and its 
environs. The salt is sold at 120 rs. 

Ser garisha=4.4 tons, or 3^ lbs. for Id. 
. revenue of nearly £60,000 a year is 
raised from it. 

The soil in which the salt is manu- 
factured is of two kinds, red and 
brown. The former produces the finest 
and whitest salt; the latter a coarse 
inferior kind. The manu&cture begins 
in January, as soon as the rains are 
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over, and the weather hegins to grow 
warmer. The pans, which, including 
their reservoirs, are each ahout two- 
thirds of an acre in extent, are first 
cleansed from the mud accumulated in 
them during the monsoon. Next day 
they are moistened with a little water, 
and ridges are raised hetween the pans. 
On the third day the pans are dug 1| 
inches deep with a kind of spade, and, 
in the evening, an inch of water is let 
in. From the fourth to the ninth day 
they are trod down crossways. On the 
ninth day an inch of water, already well 
heated hy the sun in the reservoirs, is 
admitted. In the course of 4 days a 
little inferior salt is produced, mixed 
with brackish water. The pans are 
again well trodden down for 4 days, and 
water is admitted, which, in 4 days 
more, will produce good salt. From the 
23rd to the 26th day the pans are 
pounded with rammers till the salt is 
quite destroyed, when an inch of water 
is again admitted. On the 29th day, 
when the water is a quarter of an inch 
deep, the salt is fit to be taken out. It 
is then strewed on the banks to dry for 
6 hours, when it is placed on platforms 
in heaps of 60 tons each, and thatched 
with straw to prevent damage from rain. 
There is a small salt-water lake 
at Enn6r, where the Madras gentry 
enjoy the diveraon of boating, which is 
impossible at Madras itself, on account 
of the surf. This lake Goutains excel- 
lent fish and oysters, and there is a club- 
house, with ell the agrdmens of billiard 
tables, card.-ro<^ms, etc. Here, there- 
fore, the traveller may pass a day \eij 
pleasantly. 

ROUTE 3. 

MADRAS TO MAhAbALIPUUAM, 
OE ** SEVEN PAGODAS," BY SADilAS 

40 m. 4f. 

Military AuTHOEiTY^^flicer com- 
manding Centre Division— ^a^ra«. 

Otttl Autb4»bitt — Collector of 
Chengalpatt — PaUiJcami, 

STAGES. 
» PLACES. M.P. M.P. 

From W&lfej&h Gate to 

Rayap6ta 2 4 

MailapurTank 1 3 

Elphinstone Bridge 1 5 



STAGES. 
PLACES. M. p. M,. P. 

Ch&wadi 1 3 

Mutuk&ren Ch&wadi 4 4 

X an Inlet 6 

SHOLANGANELim 11 13 1 

Chinnancheri 3 1 

{a) W&,nien Ch&wadi (Kovi- 

1am is near this), 6. 2 4 

Padda-tir 1 5 

Changamaliserenkovil 2 2 

TRIPALITR, to 3 5 13 1 

Alat6r 2 3 

Pyan6r, U o 3 1 

Paulakaran Ch&wadi 1 5 

Kilkanni 3 2 

Direct rrf. to Vapencheri 2^ 

ib) SADRAS FORT (Mah^- 

balipur is near this), b, 

mdt.o 3 4i 14 2 

40 4 

About 35 miles 6. of Madras, and a 
few miles from Sadras, are the remark- 
able temples of Mahdbalipur, " The city 
of Great Bali," or as it is called by the 
natives, Mahvellipur; though, as Mr. 
Babington informs us, the real name is 
Mah&malaipur, "City of the Great 
hill ; " while to Europeans the spot is best 
known by the title of " The Seven 
Pagodas." As these remains are among 
the most curious in India, they deserve 
from the traveller more than a hurried 
visit. If provided witii tents, the 
traveller may leave Madras by palan- 
keen at night, and reach the pagodas 
early next morning, and so spend a day 
or two in investigating the ruins. Other- 
wise, it will be as well to proceed to 
Sa(hras, which is but a few mues distant 
from Mahficbalipur, and possesses a good 
ban^l&, at which head quarters may 
be fixed. 

There is nothing deserving of note 
between Madras and Sadras, except 
the large and very sacred pagoda at 
Tripaliir, where there is also a hand- 
some Ch&wadi (dionltry). An under- 
taking of no little local and even 
general importance is, however, now 
under prosecutioli, which cannot but 
tend greatly to develope the resources 
of the S. districts. Funds have 
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allotted for tke formation of a 
nayigable canal, connecting the Ady&r 
and PM&r rivers respectively at Madras 
and Sadras ; and it is intended to form 
a section of the " B» Coast Canal," com- 
mencing at Tnnl in the Vish^ikpatanam 
District and terminating either at 
Tntikorin or extending even to Cape 
Knm&ri (Eomorin), in ^e Tinneveili 
GoUectorate. Mnoh has already been 
accomplished in various separate por- 
tions of this important commercial and 
social enterprise ; but its present cha- 
racter of one uninterrupted navigable 
canal, available for transit and traffic at 
all seasons, is chiefly to be ascribed to the 
enlightened views of Lord Harris. The 
total length of the Coast Canal will not 
be less than 800 miles ; and the average 
outlay, including locks and bridges, is 
£1000 per mile. Thus, for less than 
£1,000,000, benefits may reasonably be 
expected much greater in proportion 
than from an equal outlay upon the 
lines selected for the Indian railways. 
These are, perhaps, of more political 
importance in consolidating the powers 
of Government, than of commercial 
value in improving and developing the 
resources of the country. 

(a) Kovilam.— At 4 miles S.E. of 
Wanien Ch&wadi is Kovilam (Cove- 
lone), a small town, between which 
ana Mah&balipur is a dangerous reef, 
where the Rockingham was lost in 
1775. At this place, called by the 
Muhammadans Sa&dat Bandar, a fort 
was built near the ruins of one erected by 
the Ostend Company, by Anwaru*d-din 
Kh4n, N6w&b of the KamSitak. The 
French took it in 1750 bjr a singular 
stratagem. A ship anchored in the roads 
with a signal of aistress flying. On the 
N6wfeb's people coming on board, they 
were told nearly all the crew had died of 
scurvy, and that the rest would perish 
too if not suffered to land. According- 
ly 30 marvellously ill-favoured French- 
men were suffered to come ashore, and 
admitted into the fort, counterfeiting a 
variety of ailments. These had arms 
concealed under their clothes, and in 
the night rose on the garrison and over- 
powered them. Clive took the place in 
1752 with a few him^ed recruits, whom 



he animated by his darinsr. He found 
there 50 cannon of the largest calibre, 
which had been captured by the French 
at Madras. The commandant sur- 
rendered on condition of carrying off 
his own property, which turnea out to 
be turkeys and snuff, in which articles 
he dealt. 

{b) Sadras itself is a large decayed 
place, once a Dutch settlement, and 
frequented by the Dutch so long back as 
1647 ; it was annexed by us in 1795, re- 
stored in 1818, and finally ceded to the 
British in 1824, together with all other 
Dutch settlements on the continent of 
India, in exchange for certain posses- 
sions situated chiefly in Sumatra. 

The s^ot on which the temples are 
situated is insulated bv an arm of the 
sea, one mouth of which is near Sadras, 
and the other at Kovilam (" church,'* 
in Tamil), not far from Madras. 
This streamlet is always fordablc. 
Proceeding from Sadras, the first sight 
reached is the Ave Rathas, or " sacred 
cars," as they are called, though 
they were obviously not intended as 
imitations of those wooden vehicles on 
which the images of the Gods are moved 
on festivals. They were probably carved 
for temples; but have been left un- 
finished, being blocks of pale granite, 
highly ornamented on the outside, and 
covered with figures, but, with one ex- 
ception, not hoUowed out. They stand 
in a grove of Palmyra trees, and are 
partly covered with sand. The one 
most' to the N. is plain, square, and 
hollowed, lOf feet long, and 17 feet 
high. The next is square, and much 
ornamented, 26 feet 2 in. long, and 25 1 
feet high. The largest of all is the third, 
being 47 feet long, and 25 1 feet high. 
Round the lower part, on three sides, 
are galleries. The whole is cracked 
through, and a large fragment broken 
off in front. The fourth is three- 
storied, adorned with galleries and 
figures, and terminates in a dome. It 
is 27 feet long, and 36 feet high. These 
four are in a line from N. to S. The 
fifth is a little to the W., and is perhaps 
the most elegant of all. It is shaped 
like a horse-shoe, with a portico at the 
flat end. It has a double row of pilasters, 
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and has three stories^ besides the roof, 
which is round. Opposite the Rath most 
to the N., is the figure of a lion, 6f ft. 
lon^. The head is 6| ft. from the sand, 
which has risen to the middle of the 
legs. Behind the lion is a large ele- 
pmint, and the bull of Shiva, nearly 
buried in sand. On these Baths are in- 
scriptions in ancient Tamil characters, 
which have been explained by Mr. 
Babington, and which show that the 
figures are of Vishnu in his various 
Avat^. 

About a mile to the N. of the Baths 
is the village of Mahavalivaram (Mah- 
vellipur), where about 400 br&hmans 
still reside. In the centre of this 
village is a canopy of stone, caUed the 
D616tsava Mandapam, remarkable for 
its lightness and elegance. It is of 
granite, and is supported on 4 columns, 
which rise from a platform elevated by 
3 steps. The shafts of the columns, witn 
tiie base, are hewn from a single stone, 
and, including the capital, are 27 ft. in 
height. This Mandapam stands in front 
of an unfinished building called Gopu- 
ram or "gateway." Through these 
Gopurams me idol is wont to be brought 
at Hindti festivals to the Mandapam to 
receive the adoration of the people, who 
are not permitted to enter the ^eat 
temple. Behind this gateway is a 
temple to Vishnu, highly ornamented 
vrith elaborate carving. But the most 
remarkable object is a large rock close 
to the village, in which is hewn a pagoda 
about 26 ft. in length and height, and 
13 ft. in breadth. Within is theLingam 
and a long inscription on the wall. I?ear 
this, the surface of the rock, for about 
90 feet in length, and 30 ft. in height, 
is covered wim figures. Of these the 
principal are Arjun, the third son of 
Prith&, and P&ndu, performing ascetical 
worship to obtain from Vishipiu a celestial 
weapon which will give him power over 
all his foes. He stands on the tip of his 
great toe, with his hands above his head, 
and eyes and face upturned. On his 
right is the four-armea figure of Vi?hnu, 
and on either side are innumerable 
figures of men and deities, as well as 
animals, particulariy Uons and apes. 
Below, on the left, is a group of ele* 



phants; and, on the right, a temple 
with figures. A few paces onward is a 
spacious excavation called the Efishi^ 
Mandapam, where the god, is represented 
as tending the herds of Nanda. The 
execution is coarse, and the design rude. 
Up this rock the br&hmans will conduct 
the traveller, and on the waj it is neces- 
sary to pass under a prodigious circular 
stone 27 ft. in diameter, so placed on a 
smooth and sloping surface that there 
seems danger of its crushing those who 
pass beneath. The top of the rock is 
strewn with fragments of brick, said to 
be the remains of an ancient palace. A 
rectangular polished slab, about 10 ft. 
in length, is shown as the couch of 
Dharma B&J&, the eldest brother of 
Arjun. A rough stone excavated is also 
pointed out as the ladies' bath. 

Descending over immense beds of 
stone, you arrive at another spacious 
excavation, a temple of Shiva, who is 
represented, in the middle compartment, 
of large size, with four arms ; while a 
small figure of Br&hma stands on his 
right, and one of Yi^hnu on his left. 
At one end of the temple is a gigantic 
image of Yi^hi^u sleeping on the She^h- 
n&g, or thousand-headed snake; its 
heads forming his canopy. Opposite is 
Durg& mounted on a lion, attacking 
Mahesh^ur, or the buffalo-headed de- 
mon. This is said by Babington to be 
the most spirited piece of HindCi sculp- 
ture he ever beheld. 

At a considerable elevation above this 
excavation is a smaller temple wrought 
out of a single mass of rock. The 
situation is so pictures(^ue, and its sculp- 
ture so rich, that it is in the highest 
degree worthy of examination. It is in 
form a parallelogram, open on one of 
the longer sides. It contains four large 
compartments, one at each end, and one 
on each side of the central recess, o|)po- 
site the entrance. At the left end, is a 
representation of Vishnu in the Var&ha 
Avat§Ta, or Boar Incarnation, the third 
of that God. He holds in one hand the 
goddess Lak^hml, in the other his usual 
characteristics. Adoring fi^es sur- 
round him. At the opposite end is 
another figure of Vi?hnu, with 8 arms, 
holding various weapons, On the right 
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and left of the central recess are female 
deities with attendants. 

About half-a-mile to the E. of the 
village, and washed by the sea, is the 
celebrated pagoda which forms so con- 
spicuous a mark for navigators. The 
surf dashes its spray over this temple, 
and would, perhaps, ere now have 
swallowed it up, but for a defence of 
large stones in iront. Numerous rocks 
stretch for a long distance into the sea, 
and on the nearest of these, standing in 
the very spray of the sea, is a pillar such 
as is ordinarily erected in front of the 
Hindli temples of celebrity. It would 
seem that 4 or 5 other pillars once rtood 
on this rock, for the mortices for them 
remain. The position of this temple, 
the pillars in the sea, and the masses of 
rock visible at low water, may have 
given rise to the legend of the sub- 
merged city of BaU having existed here, 
a story which may fairly be classed 
among the wildest Bind(i fictions, 
though Southey has immortalised it in 
his "Curse of Kehama," and Mr. Gold- 
ingham's br&hman assured that gentle- 
man that his grandfather had seen the 
gilt tops of 5 pagodas among the break- 
ers. It would have been strange indeed, 
i^ in a place so destitute of every capa- 
bility for supporting human life, there 
had once been a great city, whose 

Kolden summits in the noon-day light 
Shone o'er the dark green deep thus roUed be- 
tween, 
For domes, and pinnaclee, and spires, were seen 

Peering above the sea ... a moumAil sight I 
wen might the sad beholder ween fh>m thence 

What works of wonder the devouring wave 

Had swallowed there, when monuments so 
brave 
Bore record of their old magnlfloenoe. 
And on the sandy shore, beside the verge 

Of Ocean, here and there a rock-hewn flsne 
Beaisted in its strength the surf and surge 

That on their deepToundations beat in vain. 
In solitude the ancient temples stood. 

Once resonant with instrument and song. 
And solemn dance of festive multitude; 

Now as the weary ages pass along, 
Hmring no voice save of the ocean flood, 
v^eh roars for ever on the restless shores s 

Or visiting their solitary caves. 
The lonely sound of winds, that moan around 
• Aoeordant to the melancholy waves. 

The situation of the temple, however, 
in so wild and desolate a spot, with the 
hoarse roar of waters heard around it, 
as well as its own extreme beauty, justly 
entitle it to a legend, and one " married 
to immortal verse." Mr. Fergusson, in 



his "Ancient Architecture of Hindo- 
stan,** declares it to be with the single 
exception of the Pagoda at Tanjtir, the 
finest and most important Yim&na in the 
S. of India. It is small, being not more 
than 30 ft. square at base, and 60 ft. 
high, but it is free from all surrounding 
walls and gateways, which so detract 
from the grandeur of other pagodas. 
A spirited view of it wiU be found in the 
work above referred to. The same au- 
thority as8ifi:ns the edifice to the 11th 
century, and the neighbouring excava- 
tions to the 13th or 14th. ft is to be 
regretted that the inscriptions, as yet 
deciphered, furnish no clue to the date 
or history of these remarkable struc- 
tures ; though Dr. Babington explains 
one line as conveying the name of the 
founder, " Atiranachanda (^he who in 
battle is very furious'), Lord of Kinffs, 
built this place called Atiranachandesh- 
wara." It is equally a matter of doubt 
to what deity the seaside pagoda was 
originally dedicated. In the chamber 
next the sea is a gigantic Lingam of black 
polished stone, which woula lead us to 
suppose it a temple of Shiva. On the 
other hand, there is a gigantic figure of 
Vi^h^u, in a recumbent posture, in one 
of the verandahs. The uncertainty on 
all these points may, perhaps, heighten 
the zest of inspection. 

ROUTE 4. 

MADRA.8 TO PALIKAT (pXJLICAT), OOBO- 
MANDEL, SUL^RP^T, AI4D DUHOARA- 
ZAFATANAM OB, ARMEOON. 62 M. 

Military Authority — Officer com- 
manding Centre Division — Madras. 

Civil Authority — To Coromandel : 
Collector of Chengalpatt — FalUkarni. 
Thence to Durgar&z&patanam : Collec- 
tor of NelltSr — Nellur, stages. 

PLACES. M. p. M. F. 

FromW&iaj&h Gate of Fort 

St. George to Mint Gate 2 0| 

N&r&yan Ch&wadi 1 6| 

Road to Trivat(ir or Tiru- 

patifir '1 7 

X «. to Chirtimacheri 2 7 

X 2 w. and Korteli&v r. tt) 

Velivya Ch&wadi 3 1 

VEXITR^. 2 13 5 
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STAGES. 
PLACES. M. F. M. F. 

Mail6r 4 

Mini'tir 1 7 

Medddavogel 1 4 

VoyaKir 1 1 . 

Tiruvanavoyel 1 5 

X «. to Vellaima Gh&wadi 1 7 

Yeddaiyen Ch&wadi 2 7 

(a) X ».to Palikat(Pulicat) 

h.t.o 1 3 

(*) KA.RIMANAL (Coro- 

mandel) 6 13 3 

SULITRPE'T 29 3 29 3 

((?) DTJRGARAZ APATA- 

NAM b b b b 

62 
Several things make this route in- 
teresting to the traveller, though there 
are little or no attractions of scenery. 
In the first place it leads to the most 
ancient settlements of the British in 
India, whose colonization even precedes 
that of Madras in the history of the 
Anglo-Indian empire. Partner, the 
whole distance between Madras and 
Dargar&z&paAanam, is a portion of a 
gigantic series of canals now in pro- 
cess, which will connect N§tgapatanam 
m^e^apatam) in the Collectorate of 
Tanjiir with TunS on the N. boundary 
of R&jamahendri, a distance of 710 miles. 
To this it is expected a canal from l^&ga- 
patanam to Tutikorin, in the Tinnevelli 
Collectorate, an extension of 204 miles 
more, will be added. The benefits of 
such a vast system of communication 
will be incalcumbly ^eat, since all coarse 
and bulky merchandise wUl be thus trans- 
mitted even more cheaply than by rail. 

The land route to Coromandel has been 
given above, but the best mode of tra- 
velling is by boat. The hire of boats 
from Madras and haeh again is as fol- 
lows : — 

1st size Bajr&, or cabin boat 
(spelled by the English Budge- 
row), witn crew of b men, to r. a. 

SuliSrpet 15 

Ditto, to Coromandel, or Pulicat 6 

Ditto, to Ennfir 4 

2nd size ditto, with 4 men, to 

Sulurpet 10 8 

Ditto, to Coromandel or Pulicat 3 8 



A. R. 

2nd size Bajr&, to Enndr 2 8 

Pulicat top boat {i.e. with tar- 
paulin cover), with 2 men, to 

Suiarp6t 3 8 

Ditto, to Coromandel or Pulicat 1 8 

Ditto, to EnntSr 1 

Northern lighter of any size, with 

' 2 men, to Sulfirpet 3 8 

Ditto, to Coromandel or Pulicat 1 12 

Ditto, to Ennfir 1 4 

If a boat be kept a full day, an extra 
allowance, called bhdtd, of 1 ifanam, or 
1^ &n&, should be given to each man. 
Should the traveller wish to retain the 
boat longer the following are the charges 
for each additional day, including bh&t& : 

K. 

1 st size cabin boat, per diem. . . 3| 

2nd ditto „ ... 2| 

Pulicat ton boat „ ... 1 

Northern lighter „ ... 1| 

The boats are private property, and 
the passenger must make his own agree- 
ment with the men, but the above are 
the usual charges. Formerly a toll was 
charged at the toll-office on palankeens 
and Daggage at the rate of 3} &n&s for 
each pS&uKeen, and 1 kskk for a kuli*s 
load, or running porter's load, of bag- 
gage; but the toll on goods has now 
been abolished, and in lien of it a tax is 
levied on boats coming into the basin, 
at 4 &n&B per ton, according to the 
tonnage of the boat. The canal is 
now under the charge of a Superin- 
tendent (an Engineer officer), and is 
being extended both to the N. and S. The 
point of embarkation is at the basin, 
close to the Mint. Thence to £nn6r is 
about 10 m., to Pulicat 30, and to Su- 
lurpet 60. A cabin boat of the 1st size 
will go to Sul(irp|et with a N. wind in 
about 24 hours, with a S. wind in about 
18, and to Enn(ir or Pulicat in a propor- 
tionably shorter time. It will take 4 
passengers with 5 kdvadi (such as are 
carried by kulis on slings) boxes com- 
fortably. One of the 2nd size will take 
2 passengers and 2 boxes. A top boat 
wul take 4 passengers and 2 boxes ; or 
a palankeen and 6 bearers ; it sails even 
better than a cabin boat. A 1st class 
lighter will take ten cart loads of bag^ 
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eage or goods ; a 2nd class lighter 6 cart 
loaas. 

Ennur has been already described. 
[R. 2.] 

(a) Palikat or Fahdlakdtu (Pulicat), 
* * The ancient forest of Val trees ; ** from 
pal^ "old;" and vel, "a tree;" and 
kdtu^ " a forest " (according to Baldwin, 
FcUaiya Koth^ " Old Fort ;" according 
to Graul, Fala vdr Kdtu, " Old Mimosa 
Jungle ") is a town on an island at the 
S. extremity of the large lagoon, or salt 
water lake, of the same name. The lake 
is about «37 miles in length, and from 3 
to 11 in breadth, and contains several 
islands. It was no doubt formed at no 
yery distant period, by the sea breaking 
over the low coast dunng a storm. The 
extensive shoal which extends along the 
coast in this direction seems to point to 
a still more ancient catastrophe of the 
same sort. Thus, in the memorable 
hurricane of the 10th of Dec, J807, 
the sea inundated the whole of Black 
Town in Madras, and the bottom of a 
ship of 800 tons, supposed to have been 
burnt 10 years before, was washed high 
and dry, close to Parry's office. Such a 
storm would greatly damage the canal 
from Madras to the S. limit of Guntur, 
which runs close to the coast, though 
embankments covered with binding 
grasses might obviate the danger. Puli- 
cat is generally considered the S. limit 
of the Telugu language, separating it 
from the Tamil. It was occupied by 
the Dutch in 1609, who built a fort 
there, which they called Geldria. After 
the loss of N&gapatanam thej trans- 
ferred the government of their settle- 
ments on the Coromandel coast to this 
place. It was subsequently occupied by 
the English in 1796. 

{b) Close to Pulicat is the village otKa- 
rimanal, which, being corrupted by the 
Dutch and English to Coromandel, gave 
its name to the whole coast. (See under 
Madras.) 

{c) Durgardzdpatanamy or Armegoh, is 
now a small village, chiefly inhabited by 
salt manufacturers. 1 1 was the first place 
occupied by the British, who erected a 
factory here in 1625. The native legend 
is thus given : — In the time of Guruva 
Naidtt, great great grandfather of B&i& 



Gop&l Naidu, some English gentlemen 
came to the port and sent for the chief 
men of the place, Guruva Naida and the 
Acconntant,one Patnaswamula Armogam 
MudeU&r, aud said they wished to build 
a fort there. They then landed a cannon, 
and fired a shot in a W. direction, and 
asked for as much land as was included 
in the space the shot traversed. The 
land belonged to the Yenkatagadi B&J&, 
who was induced by Guruva and Armo- 
gam to allow the strangers to occupy 
the spot called Chenva Kuppam. Ac- 
cordingly they built a fort there, and 
called the place Armegon, in honor of 
Armogam MudeU&r. 

ROUTE 6. 

MADBAS to ABCOT ANB VBLtJB, BY BAIL. 

STATIOITS. SISTASCB VBOK KiJ>1IA8. 

MUefl. 

Madras. Dep. 

Perumbudfir (Perumbtir) sl 

Red HUls... 7i 

Avadi 13 

Tinnanfir 18 

TiruvalKir (Trivellore) 26 

Kadambatar 29 J 

Chinnamapct 36^ 

Companypet 46| 

Banavaram , 66 

Arcot QiVf 

Tiruvelam (Trivellam) 73^ 

Veltir 80i 

The terminal station, at Madras, is on 
what is called the Black Town Espla- 
nade, just outside the wall, N., and 
lying between it and the village of Raya- 
puram. It is close to the beach, to 
which a line of rails has been laid down. 
The transport of the heaviest engines 
across the surf, all of them havintr, in 
the first instance, been sent out nrom 
England, was a great feat of dexterity. 
The principal workshops are at Perum- 
bud(ir, which is the first station on the 
list (see above). The traveller who is 
pressed for time may, by the rail, make 
a flying excursion to Yel^r, and return 
the same day or next morning. This 
railroad will connect Madras with the 
West coast, passing — by Arcot, Vel6r, 
Salem, and Koimbattir — to Bepur, a 
distance of 400 miles. A line to Ben- 
gal(ir will diverge at Yaniambaddi, an 
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additional distance of 80 miles ; and a 
branch will connect the Kilgiri hills 
with the main line. 

Eventually Madras will be connected 
by rail witn Bombay, passing through 
Ball&ri and Pllna, a distance of about 
800 miles. 

EOUTE 6. 

MADRAS TO XBNf , BY 8HB,f-PEBUMBXrDtJB 
AND WALAJAHBAD, 83 M. 6 F. 

Military Authority— Officer com- 
manding Centre Division — Madras. 

CrviL Authority — To left bank of 
P&l&r river : Collector of Chengalpatt — 
Fallikarni. From right bank of P&l&r 
river : Collector of N. Division, Arcot — 
Chittur, STACKS. 

PLACES. M. F. M. F. 

Chaitpet -.. 4 

K(iam river 1 

Koimbaidu 1 7 

Vailappen Chkwadi 4 2 

(a) PUNAMALLr,*.^^.©. 2 2 12 4 

Paite Chattram 2 4 

JRd, to Nagari 2 

X c. „ 1 7 

Tandalam 3 1 

Irringiidkot^ 1 6 

{b) X 2 «. to SHRr-PER- 

UMBUDUR, b, ^t,o.„ 3 4 13 

Arcot rrf. joins I 3 

Ami 2 6 

Sirum&ngiid 2 7 

Kl/NAM 16 8 6 

lyencheri 1 4 

Tenneri 1 8 

X 3 «. to Chairik&du 4 2 

(j) WALA J AHBAD, b.^t.0,0 4^ 15 

R&jamp6ta 2 4 

lyempeta 2 

(^LITTLE CONJEVE- 

RAM, d.^^.o 2 6 4 

Chaiwaddim6d<i 3 

Vmxr.l.b 7 

Ditto, r. b 4^ 

ie) AYENKOLAM 1 OJ 5 4 

Mandal 2 4 

X n. to Vamb&kam 2 4 

Tripanamtir 1 6 

PERINGATITR 3 6 10 3 

Pilib&kam 2 3 

Erramberti 1 

Marudam 4 4 

X 2 fi. to MAMBAEAM... 3 3 112 



STAGES. 
PLACES. M. F. M. F. 

MamandCir 3 6 

Nj^aram 1 7 

X Chi&rr 1 4 

(/) ARNr FORT, N.E. 

angle, ^.0 11 8 2 

83 6 
Leaving the W^&j&h gate of the fort, 
and passing over the bri&e of the samQ 
name, and then over St. Mary's bridge, 
you proceed for the first 4 miles through 
the town and suburbs to Chaitpet. 
About half-a-mile before reaching this 
place, the Military Female Orphan Asy- 
lum is passed on the right hand. 

{a) UmamalU is the depot for H. M, 
troops. Orme mentions the fort as having 
been built by the Moors. It lies to the 
east of the cantonment about 400 yards 
from the barracks ; it is square, 175 yards 
long, 142 broad, and is surrounded by a 
rampart 18 feet high. Within are a 
magazine, and ranges of store-rooms for 
the clothing and arms of H. M. troops. 
The barracks can contain about 600 
men. A chaplain is stationed here. The 
native population is about 7000, exclu- 
sive of about 200 Sip&his and their fami- 
lies. Recruits generally arrive from 
England in September and October, and 
remain at the depdt until after the N.E. 
monsoon, which is the most unhealthy 
season. Invalided men are brought 
down about the end of the year, for the 
purpose of bein^ sent home. It is re- 
markable that this place, Palaveram, and 
St. Thomas's Mount, have been exempt 
from epidemic cholera for a number of 
years. Specimens of gray baU clay and 
magnesian clay were sent from hence to 
the Great Exhibition. There is a tank 
and a made road. The country around 
is fiat and wcU cultivated ; the soil red. 
A mile east of the cantonment there is 
ground for a force to encamp. The 
place lies in N. lat. 13° 2', E. long. 
18"* 10'. Half-way between PunamaUf 
and Shri Perumbudtir (Streepermadoor), 
at a short distance from the road, is the 
noble tank of Chambrambfik&m, which 
is not less than 16 miles in circumfer- 
ence. It has been formed by banking 
up the Chir-nadi river and other streams 
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by^ Tast mound of earth, which has been 
made to connect two natural ridges. 
This sheet of water is said to be suffi- 
cient for the support of 32 villages during 
a time of drought. 

(b) 8hri'Perumbtiiditr{8treepermadoor^ 
and by Buchanan called SrUFerma- 
tura). This town is celebrated as the 
birth-place of E&ma Anuia Ach&rya, the 
great or&hman saint ana reformer, and 
ue founder of a sect. He is supposed 
to have been bom in a.d. 1016. Before 
his time Buddhists and Jains were the 
prevalent sects in these parts. Both 
have now disappeared. There is a large 
temple here, and between it and the 
spot where It^ona Anuja was bom, over 
which a stone chamber is erected, there 
is a remarkably fine mandapamy or por- 
tico. This is also a lax^e place, with 
the same soil and cultivation as at Pu- 
namalli. Ktinam is a village of 20 
houses and a hkzkr. 

{e) JFdldJdkbddy otherwise called SM- 
-wkram, and very commonly W^&j&hpet, 
is a military station. Formerly, one of 
H.M.'s regiments, with one or two 
corps of native troops, were stationed 
there, but the mortahty was found to be 
so great that it obtained the mournful 
soubriquet of " the grave of Europeans." 
The only troops now located there are 
the head-quarters of a Native Veteran 
Battalion, which occupy the former 
Buropean barracks ; the drum-boy estab- 
lishment ; and details of the native sick 
driving &om the Eastern settlements. 
The cantonment stands 500 j9id» on the 
north, or left, side of the P&l&r river, 
having the village of WU&j&hb&d half 
a mile to the S.E. W&l&j&hb&d has 
long been a great emporium for the 
trade between the coast and the interior. 
It possesses, also, an extensive manu- 
&cture of chintz, much of which is 
exported to the eastward ; a good deal 
of cloth is also woven there. The 
country is flat and open. Along the 
road may be observed a number of rest- 
ing-places, built by charitable persons 
for porters, who nere carry all their 
burdens on their heads. These resting- 
places are walls four feet high, on which 
the loads can be placed and taken up 
again without assistance. Chdwadia 



(choultries), or native inns for travellers, 
are also very numerous. The river 
P&l&r, on which stands W&l&j&hb&d (so 
called from the Ndw&b of the Kam^itak, 
Mubammad *Ali, who assumed this title 
of W&l&jyi in 1776), rises near Nandi- 
dmg^ in MaisCir, bisects the collectoratc 
of N. Arcot, and then, entering that of 
Chengalpatt, disembogues at Sadras. The 
word "Pfil&r," in the native dialect, 
means " milk-river ;" pdl^ " milk," dr\ 
" ariver ;'* and, in Sanskrit, is kahir- 
nadiy which has the same mean- 
ing. The channel, when crossed at 
WM&j&hb&d, is about half a mile wide, 
but has but little water, save in the 
rainy season, that is, when the rains 
prevail on the coast of Coromandel, when 
it rises highest. It flows by the city of 
Arcot, YelQr, Yaniambaddi, and other 
places of importance; and in this dry 
and sun-scorched region its waters are 
of inestimable value. An Anakatt (prop. 
adda-katta: addafnuy "across," kafta, 
" mound," or " dam," in Telugu), or 
dam, has been constructed across the 
Chi&r, one of its affluents; and one is 
now being constmcted across the main 
river near Arcot, from which a channel 
is to be cut, terminating in the Ady^ir 
above the cantonment of Palaveram. 
Another is to be bmlt across the Poine, 
which falls into the PU&r above 
Arcot, 

[d) LitiU Cot^weram is about 2 miles 
tant from Qreat Gonjeveram, one of 
the seven sacred cities of the Hindus, 
by whom it is called Kdnohi-puram, or 
"the golden city," (from the Skr. root, 
kdshy "to shine," andj^Mram, "city.") 
It is situated on the Wegawati, a stream 
which is dry in the hot season. It con- 
tains a population of about 20,000 per- 
sons, and some celebrated pagodas,* 
sacred to Tshwar, or Shiva, of the same 
pyramidical form as that at TanjQr. 
(Vide Eoute 32). The largest of these 

* It may be noted bere, as a remarkable 
fact, that generally In the temples sacred to 
Shiva, throushout the provinces of Arcot, 
TanJdr. Tricbin<U)alli, Madura, and Tinneyclli, 
the high-priest, who has the entire direction 
of the revenues, is a Pandifram, or Idng^yat 
priest or the fourth or Shudra caste, and that 
the brdhmans who ofBciate in the ceremonial 
look up to this man of an order so Uiferior , 
and show him great reverence. 
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pagodas, sacred to Shiya, has an inscrip- 
tion on the great tower over the grand 
entrance, which sets forth that the build- 
ing was erected by Krishna Rayalu R§.j& 
of Vijayana^r, who be^n to reign a.d. 
1509. This building is said to be the 
highest of the kind in India, though 
Gaunter assigns the first place to 
the pagoda at Tiruyannamalle. F. 
Buchanan speaks of the carving as 
clumsy, though he praises the wooden 
ratha or cars on which the idols are 
borne in procession. These, indeed, are 
of great size, and highlj ornamented. 
From the top of the principal pagoda 
(that of Shiva, called Ekambara Sw&mi, 
"Lord of the One ^ther"), which 
is reached by 9 flights of steps (3 of 
stone and 6 of wood, all uncommonly 
steep), there is a fine view over exten- 
sive woods, intersected by a large sheet 
of water, the distance bein^ closed by 
a magnificent range of hills, among 
which that of Tiruvannamall6 (Trino- 
malee) may be faintly seen. The town 
is of considerable size, and very regu- 
larly built, with tolerably wide and 
clean streets, which cross one another 
at right angles. More than 100 fami- 
lies of brahmans reside in it, belonging 
to the two principal pagodas, one of 
which is dedicated to fshwar, the other 
to his wife, Klimachuma (prop. K&m- 
ak?hi-amma) or K&makshi, "fair-eyed," 
i.e. P&rvati. Besides these temples there 
is a mosque of neat structure, which the 
Hindus say was once a pagoda, and a 
very large temple at Lesser Conjeveram 
to Vi§hnu, who pays a visit to Shiva 
twice a year, receiving one visit back. 
The yearly offerings to Vishnu's temple 
are said to be worth about 12,000 rs., 
those of the two Shiva temples not more 
than from 3000 to 4000 rs. The Vishnu 
temple, especially in the omamenture of 
its hall 01 lOOO*' pillars, resembles that 
at Shri Ranga (Seringham) ; it is more 
rich in architectural embellishment than 
the temples at Great Conjeveram, and 
cannot but excite the wonoer and admi- 
ration of the visitor. Among the jewels 
of the god, the priests shew some which 
they say were contributed by CUve 
ana by Mr, Glass. Mr. Glass also 
bestowed a large garden on the temple. 



As these temples are among the most 
sacred in all S. India, they deserve 
examination. There is abo a separate 
place of worship for the Jangams, or 
wearers of the Lingam, of whom about 
100 families live in the town itself, and 
others in the vicinity. (For a notice of 
their creed and customs see the learned 
Essay of C. P. Brown, Esq., Madras 
Literary Journal^ Jan. 1840, p. 143). 
Some mutilated figures of Buddha may 
still be seen lyin^ about, contemned and 
defaced, but bearing testimony to a time 
when the religion of the Quietists was 
the prevalent one in this celebrated city. 
Ever^year, inYaish&kh or May, there is 
a festival, attended by vast numbers of 
people. The town was burned by the 
French in 1757. Conjeveram is most 
memorable, however, for the defeat of 
Colonel Baillie, when that gallant but 
unfortunate officer, with about 200 Euro- 
peans, the remnant of his force, was 
taken prisoner by Gaidar 'All. This 
victory, almost the greatest ever obtained 
over the English arms in India, was 
gained by the Maistir Prince, Sept. 9, 
1780. Baillie had with him originally 
150 Europeans and upwards of 2000 
Sip&his. With these troops he re- 
pulsed an attack made on him by Tip(i 
^&bib, with prodigiously superior num- 
bers, at Peramb&kam. On the 8th 
he was joined by Colonel Fletcher, 
with the fiank companies of the 73rd 
Eegiment, two companies of European 
Grenadiers, one company of Sip&hi Marks- 
men, and 10 of Sip&hi Grenadiers, de- 
tached to his support by G«n. Munro, 
who lay with the main army at Con- 
jeveram. Baillie's orders were to effect 
a junction with Munro ; and, marching 
at 5 a.m., he had so nearly succeeded in 
this, in spite of a furious attack made 
upon him by TipCi, that the pagoda of 
Conjeveram was already in sight, when 
Haidar's main army, with upwards of 60 
pieces of cannon, and an immense number 
of rockets, came up, and poured in a fire 
which was irresistible. To add to the 
misfortunes of the English, at half-past 
7 a.ra., two of their tumbrils blew up. 
Notwithstanding this they stood their 
ground till past 9 ; and, after the Sip&his 
were almost uU destroyed. Colonel Baillie, 
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although severely woanded, formed a 
square with the surviving Europeans, 
and gained a little eminence, where, 
without ammunition, and almost all 
wounded, they repelled 13 attacks of the 
enemj. At last, to save the lives of the 
remainder, Baillie hoisted a flag of truce, 
but nothing but the strenuous interven- 
tion of Lalfy and the French officers pre- 
vented the Maisi^reans from massacring 
their prisoners. Some paintings on the 
walls of Tipti's palace, at Seringapatam, 
though now half defaced, still commemo- 
rate this triumph, and represent Baillie 
and his soldiers in the hands of their 
captors. The Swiss Count De Boignc, 
afterwards so celebrated as ^indhya's 
General, and who raised and disciplined 
for that Prince the reji^ular battalions 
that, after many victories over native 
troops, were crushed by "Wellesley at 
Assaye, and Lake at Laswari, was a 
subaltern in the 6th Regt., part of 
BailUe's force. Being detached with 2 
companies on escort duty, he escaped the 
massacre of bis corps. There is an ex- 
cellent and well-attended school of the 
Scotch Free Church Mission at Conje- 
veram. 

(e) Ayenkolam (or Ayengolam) is a vil- 
lage of 40 houses. There is a tank, and at 
no great distance another very large one, 
called M&md6r Tank. Beyond the vil- 
lage, on each side of the road, there is 
^ound for troops to encamp. The road 
IS good, the soil sandy; the country flat, 
open, and cultivated, Peringattir is a 
large weaver's village, very popiilous. 
There are 15 streets of shops and an ample 
and unfailing supply of water from tanks. 
The road is very good, over hard red 
soil, except near Peringat6r ; the coun- 
try is flat and open, and well calculated 
for encamping. M&mb&kam is a village 
of 70 houses. There is encamping 
ground E. and W. of it ; but water is 
not always to be had from the tanks. 
The road is good, over red soil, passing 
by Palmyrah topes. The country is flat 
and open. 

(/) ^mi', in N. lat. 112° 40', E. long. 70° 
21', was, in the days of Haidar *Ali, a 
strong fort, but its defences are now much 
dilapidated. Clive gained a victory here 
in 1751, over R&J& $&bib. In June, 



1783, Sir Eyre Coote made an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to invest it, as Gaidar had 
deposited his treasure there. Attacked 
by the Maisdreans, the English General 
retired in the direction of Madras, and 
in his retreat lost a regiment of Euro- 
pean cavalry, which he called his grand 
guard, and which, being drawn into an 
ambuscade, was entirely cut to pieces or 
made prisoners. There is now a canton- 
ment for European troops within the 
fort, which is only occasionally occupied, 
and which serves as a temporary depdt 
for corps proceeding up country, or pre- 
vious to embarkation from the Presi- 
dency. The officers' quarters are in two 
bomb-proof ranges of buildings; and 
about 300 yards in rear of them are the 
barracks, which can accommodate one 
regiment, but which are now garrisoned 
by a detachment of invalid Sip&his. The 
barracks are also bomb-proof, and are 
spacious and commodious, forming a 
square, of which one side is a wall with 
a gateway. The fort is elevated 400 
feet above the sea. There is a town 
of the same name adjacent, the site of 
which is rather low, but slopes down a 
quarter of a mile to a river, in which is 
a constant supply of excellent water. The 
country around is flat and open, the 
nearest hiUs, which are granite, being 
6 miles off. Vegetation is scanty. The 
soil is disintegrated granite, with sand 
and clay impregnated with impure saline 
matter. 

ROUTE 7. 
madras to argot (70 m. 5 p.), veltjr 
(84 m. 3f.), and the kuramba- 
patti pass, 164 m. 7 p. 

Military Authority — Officer com- 
manding Centre Division — Madras, 

Civil Authority — Collector of 
Chengalpatt — Tallihami^ as far as boun- 
dary between D&mal and Sangrambaddi 
Chattram. Thence to P&l&r r. I. *., after 
IJdiendram : Collector of N. Div. of Arcot 
— Chittur. Thence to Eurambapatti Pass : 
Collector of Salem — Salem, stages. 

PLACES. M. F. M. P. 

PUNAMALLr* 12 4\ 

SHRrPERUMBUDlTR, 13 o) 
Venkatarangapilli Ch&wadi 1 4 

* For Bemarks, vide Houte 6. 
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STAGES. 

PLACES. M. P. M. P. 

M&mb&kam Chattram 2 7 

Rkmak§L Chattram 3 

(a) PiU6 Chattram 2 7 

(*)x2».toRAJACHAT. 

TRAM, J 4 14 2 

R^Lmanappa Chettl Chat- 
tram 3 2 

Pass between Two Tanks 

to K&klam Chattram 2 6 

Surappyen Chattram 2 1 

(c) BALCHETTI CHAT- 
TRAM, d 2 1 10 2 

(d) D&.mal 2 

Boundary 13 

Sankrambaddi Chattram... 5 

X <?. to Awal6r 14 

UCH-CHERI (WOCHE- 

RI) CHATTRAM, b„. 2 4 8 

{e) K§iverip&k, b. ^. t o.„ 3 

X n. to Vaniam Chattram.. 3 

Karrapen T&ngal 2 

Waiaj&hp6t begins ^ 1 4 

Ditto ends.... 7 

(/) ARGOT (Church) 

b.S^p.o 2 2 12 6 

Karay 5 

Tengal 2 5 

V^krr.Lb IJ 

Ditto r.d 1 3| 

ArramaiKimangapuram .... 4 7 

Veldr begins 3 1 

Chitttir r<;?. joins 5 

(^)VE'LU'feFORTd.§^.o 2 13 6 

Abdullapuram 3 1 

Satyamangalam 2 5 

Vennchipuram 1 3 

Ed. to Kanyambaddi 2 3^ 

Hd. to G6riattam 3 0| 

(A)PALLIKONDA,^.^^.o. 2 12 7. 

X Ugram r. 200 yards wide 2 

Katamb&kam 3 

(0 TOTALAM 2 7 7 7 

Paitin&mkuppam 3 7 

Pachakappam 1 6 

Gomeshwaram 1 6 

AMBl/RPE'T,^ 2 5 9 7 

^k\krr,r, b 3 

Ditto;.* 2 

Daivalapuram 1 

Virakuppam 2 6 

Vaddagaray 1 4 

Waddicheri 1 5 

TTdiendram 2 5 



STAGES. 
PLACES. H. p. M. Fv 

Vfilkr,r.l.b 3 

Ditto r. J 2 

(k)yANlAM.BADBI,b.^t.o, 5 10 4 
X branch of P&l§.r r. to 

Gowindapuram 5 

X the Kall&r n. to Nekundi 2 1 

Kaitondapatt(i 2 4 

X n. to PallatUr 2 4 

X KALLAR n. to NATA- 

RAMPALLI, b 2 9-6 

Katkawur 1 2 

X n, to Mallapalli 2 4 

X 2 ns, to Nandibandi 1 5 

X 4 m. to Kishtnampatti... 3 2 

mMALLAPADDI, d...... 17 10 4 

Bangl§L 5 

X Bar^ r. to Bargdr .... 3 

Maudaipalli 1 4 

X 3 m. to Kandikuppam... 2 

X 2 #w. to Worapam 2 

K&tnampatti 3 

(w)KRISHNAGApi,*.^<.o. 16 112 

Rayak6tarrf. 2 

Allinagaram 2 6 

Bandarpalli 1 6 

Kolpatti 7 

X CHIKKAHOLLA r. to 

(«) KURAMBAPATTI, *. 2 2 7 7 

164 7 

As far as Yllldr, the road from Madras 
is excellent ; but in the next stage, to 
Pallikonda, it becomes heavy. 

(a) Fille Ohattram, or the inn of 
VirapermalpiUe, is the first place to be 
noticed after passing Shri Perum- 
budar. This Vira Permal Pill€ was 
the dtibdahf or head servant of Sir 
Charles Oakley, who, on the 1st of 
August, 1792, succeeded Gen. Meadows 
as Governor of Madras. The inn con- 
sists of two square courts, enclosed by 
low buildings, and divided into small 
apartments for the accommodation of 
travellers. The buildings on the out- 
side are surrounded by a colonnade, and 
are constructed of well -cut whitish 
granite, brought from the distance of 
20 miles. The inn is said to have cost 
15,000 pagodas, or 5,515/ 8«. Id. The 
country here greatly lacks trees. Among 
the few that grow spontaneously are 
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the tnelia azadiraehta and the roHnia 
mitts. 

(b) Mdjd Chattram is a large place 
"With sixteen shops. There is extensive 
encampin? ground 100 yards E. of the 
Tillage. The water is from a tank. The 
country is flat, and in general cultiyated, 
with a red soil. 

{e) Bdlchetti Chattram^ said by Graul 
to be prop. PdUCketti Oh,, "Lodging- 
house of the milk-merchant," has fifteen 
shops. There is ample ground for en- 
camping 100 yards w. of the Tillage. 
Water from two tanks is dose at hand. 
The country is flat, open, and generally 
cultivated. 

{fi) Ddmal is the last Tillage of what 
was the Jdgir, or estate granted by the 
Ntlw&bof the Kam&tak to the English, in 
1 750, and confirmed in 1 762. The canal 
that runs between this place and Awaltlr 
waters much Taluable rice land. At 
Awaltir (or Ulrir) the soil is good ; but, 
as a general rule throughout the coUecto- 
rates of Chengalptt and N. and S. Arcot, 
irrigation by artificial means is required 
to produce fertility. From this stage, 
however, to Kdvdripdk, water is abundant 
for irrigatory purposes, from the noble 
tank at the latter place. The country, 
consequently, has a fertile and refreshing 
appearance. Wocheri Chattram is a 
Tillage witii eight shops. There is here a 
Tery nandsome twk, formed by digging a 
square caTity in the soil. The sides are 
entirely lined with cut granite, in the form 
of stairs. Such a tank, ^hen intended for 
the accommodation of travellers, or the 
people near, is called in Tamil Kolam; 
in Kanarese, Kunti; and in Telugu, 
Gunta, The same remarks apply to it 
with respect to soil, encamping grounds, 
road and cultivation, as have been re- 
corded of the preceding stages. 

(e) The tank at Kdviripdk is nearly 
8 mUes long and 3 broad, and is, in fact, 
one of the most magnificent in the S. of 
India. It is not an excavation, but 
formed by mounding streams. Near it 
a vast extent of land may be seen under 
luxuriant crops, in every stage of growth, 
throughout the year, even m the height 
of the hot season, affording a striking 
contrast to the uninigated country 
around, in which the crops often perish. 



CTen in the monsoon season; while in 
the hot weather not a blade of Tegetation 
is visible. 

Hence to Arcot the country is more 
barren. 

(/) Arkdt (Arcot) ; in Tamil, Aru^ 
Kdduj "6 wildernesses," from 6 Ri9his,or 
Saints, who are said to have dwelt there), 
in N. lat. 12** 64', E. long. 79° 24',— 
formerly the capital of the Ntiw&bs of 
the Kam&tak, and of Fayin Gh&t, or 
the countr^r below the Maistlr hills, and 
still the principal place in the K. divi- 
sion of the Collectorate of the same 
name, though the residence of the 
British Collector is 28 miles distant, at 
Chittnr, — is a city with 54,000 inhabi- 
tants, on the right side of the P61&r river, 
which is here, during the rains, half a mile 
wide. The town stands on an eminence, 
which slopes down to the river's bank ; 
but in spite of this advantage, it is one 
of the nottest places in India. The 
neighbouring hills are of granite, and 
being utterly destitute of vegetation, add 
to the intense heat. On the K. side of 
the P&16r, which divides it from old 
Arcot, is tiie cantonment, caUed by the 
natives R&nip^t, where is accommodation 
for 1 European and 2 native cavalry 
regiments. At present there are no 
troops at this station, except the head- 
quarters of a Native Veteran Battalion. 
The European barrack is built of brick, 
with lime-mortar. Adjoining are &ee 
hospitals and a church. The ruins of 
the N6w&b's palace are still to be seen. 
Two miles to the E. is extensive ground 
for encamping, with abundant water. 
The country is slightly undulating. 
Arcot is a place of no great antiquity ; 
indeed, according to Wilts, there are no 
means of tracing its existence higher than 
1716 ; far less can it be identified with 
the Areati regia Sora of Ptolemy. In 
one of the Mackenzie MSS., however, 
mentioned in the Madi-as Literary Jour- 
nalj of January, 1838, two chiefs — Nala 
Bomma-nayadu and Timma-nayadu — 
are said to have built a stove fort there some 
centuries back. Nothing more is heard 
of it till, in 1698, Zu'l-fak&r Kh&n, 
Aurangzib's general, took the hill fort 
of Jinji, when Arcot received one of 
his lieutenants. It was not till 1712 
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that a Muhammadan Governor of the 
Kam&tak, Saddu'U&h Kh^, the first 
who took the title of N6w§ib, removed 
to Arcot from Jinji. It is chiefly cele- 
brated as the place where Clive, then a 
captain, laid the foundation of his re- 
nown; and it may truly be said that 
none of his subsequent exploits, brilliant 
as they were, ecbpsed his capture and 
defence of this town. In July, 1751, he 
had been promoted from lieutenant to 
captain, and in the beginning of August 
of the same jear, the Company's amdrs 
then being in a wretched position, he 
volunteered to lead an expedition against 
Arcot, with the view of diverting the 
attention of Chanda S&bib and the 
French from the siege of Trichinapalli. 
With 200 Europeans, 300 Sip&his, and 
but three officers, he advanced against this 
strong fort, garrisoned by 1,100 men. 
In spite of a terrific storm of thunder, 
lightning, and rain, he marched on with 
perfect unconcern, and the garrison were 
so terrified at his composure that they 
deserted the fort. As soon as Clive had 
entered it he was menaced bv the enemy 
in still greater numbers, ana at last be- 
sieged by an armv of 10,000 men, under 
the command oi E&j& S&faib, son of 
Chanda. After repeated daring sallies, 
in one of which he inflicted great loss on 
the enemy, Clive with his little garrison, 
diminished by war and sickness to 80 
Europeans and 120 Sip&his, finally re- 
pulsed his assailants in a furious attempt 
to storm the place by two practicable 
breaches, one of which was 30 yards 
wide. The assault was made on the 14th 
of November, on the festival of the Mu- 
barram, when the fanaticism of the 
Muhammadans was inflamed to madness ; 
yet, though the enemy attacked in 4 strong 
columns at as many different points, they 
were totally defeated and driven back, 
with the loss of twice as many men as 
formed the whole English garrison. It 
^as during this siege that the Sip^ls 
gave that touching instance of de- 
votion to their young commander, 
which Macaiilay ranks above anything 
recorded of the 10th Legion, or Napo- 
leon's Old Guard. They came to Chve 
and besought him to give the grain 
rations to the Europeans, who needed 



more support than Asiatics, while they 
would content themselves with the. thia 
gruel strained froin the rice. 

After this success, Clive was joined by 
300 English and 700 native soldiers, 
upon which he hastened after B.§j& 
$&hib, and gained a complete victory 
over him, capturing his militarv chest. 
The consequences of this battle were 
most important to the British. Several 
of the neighbouring forts surrendered 
without a blow, and many of Chanda 
$§.bib's allies deserted him. 

In 1758, Lally obtained possession of 
the fortress by bribing the native gover- 
nor; but in 1760 it was recaptured 
from the French by Colonel Coote. In 
1780, Qaidar 'All, after his victory at 
Conjeveram, made himself master of 
Arcot, and greatly strengthened the for- 
tifications ; but in the beginning of 1783, 
Tipd abandoned the place, and ordered 
two sides of the wall to be thrown down. 
Subsequently it passed into the hands of 
the British, along with the other pos- 
sessions of the Niiw§.bs of the Eamlitak. 

It wiU be seen that the P61ar river is 
not crossed at Arcot, the bangl& being 
on the left bank, nor till somewnat more 
than three miles further on. The road 
to y^ltir now coasts the chain of hills 
which command that place, and winds 
among masses of rock and groves of wild 
date {Mate Sylveairis), and the palmyra. 

{g) VdlUr (Vellore), built by 
Narsingh, R&jfi, of Vidyana^ar, after- 
wards vijayanagar (or Beejanuggur), 
about the year 1500 a.d., for an occa- 
sional residence, has been considered one 
of the strongest places in India, thou£;h 
it is completely commanded from the 
neighbounng hiUs. On the three loftiest 
summits are forts, of which one only is 
supplied with water. These still bear 
the Mar&tha names they received from 
Sh&hji, the father of the celebrated 
Sivaji. 

In 1677, Sivaji took VeltSr from 
the kin^ of Vijayapur, in whose pos- 
session it had been 31 years ; the siege 
lasted four months and a half. Its im- 
portance is at an end now the whole 
country is in possession of the English. 
One native regiment is stationed nere, 
but there are barracks, hospitals, maga- 
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zvoeSj and accommodation for a con- 
siderable garrison. The ramparts are 
built of very lar?e stones, and haye 
bastions and round towers at short dis- 
tances. A fausse-bray lines the wall 
between them, and with its embattle- 
ments and small over-hanging square 
towers produces a strikiuj? effect. A 
deep and wide ditch, chiefly cut out of 
the solid rock, surrounds the whole fort, 
except at one entrance, where there 
was a causeway, according to the Indian 
STstem. The whole mach resembles 
tne architecture of the ancient English 
baronial castles. The ditch is filled 
with large alligators. 

Lord valentia mentions that a ser- 
geant of the Scotch Brigade encountered 
these monsters for a small wager. He 
entered the water, and was seyeral 
times drawn under by these ferocious 
animals ; but escaped at last with seye- 
ral seyere wounds. 

Tipti*s children were formerly con- 
fined here; and in the public square, 
in which are the palaces they once 
occupied, is a yery beautiful pagoda, 
built, about 4 centuries aeo, by a 
Hindii chieftain, and especiafly descry- 
ing of a yisit. In front is a lofty gate- 
way, with four armed statues of Krish- 
na, of the blue color, which is his 
usual characteristic. Within is a noble 
apartment, supported by pillars, each 
formed of a single stone, and caryed with 
astonishing elaborateness. The pillars 
in front represent figures on horseback, 
and are yery spirited. On the others 
are caryed the adyentures of Krishna 
with the Gopls, or Cow-herdesses, among 
whom his youth was passed in Vyinda- 
van, near Mathura, In some places he 
appears treading on the great serpent's 
head, -—a corruption, no doubt, of the 
tradition deriyed from the prophecy in 
Genesis. Facing the gateway are several 
pagodas, of the Tanjiir style of archi- 
tecture. 

Yeltir is a place of intense heat, 
increased by radiation from the hiUs, 
yet it is accounted healthy. In the 
ary weather, the crossing the channel of 
the P&l&r river is a very tedious opera- 
tion, owing to the deep sand. The 
locality acquires a painful interest for 



the English traveller, from the recollect 
tion of the dreadful mutiny of native 
troops, which took place here on th($ 
morning of the 10th June, 1806, when 
Col. Fancourt and 12 other European 
officers, several European conductors of 
ordnanee, and about 100 soldiers were 
killed, and a great number of officers 
and men wounded. This outbreak took 
place partly from religious excitement 
among the Sip&his, owing to the inno- 
vations made in their dross, and partlj 
from the presence of Tlpd's family, his 
twelve sons and six daughters being 
confined in the Fort, along with sevenu 
hundreds of their connections and fol- 
lowers. As the Sip&hls fortunately 
lacked a daring and skilful leader, the 
mutiny was soon quelled by Colonel 
Gillespie and a squadron of the 19th 
Dragoons from the neighbouring station 
of Arcot, and about 400 of the mutineers 
were put to death. Subsequently, 3 
native officers and 14 non-commissioned 
officers and privates were executed, ac- 
cording to the sentence of court martial, 
and the numbers of the guilty regiments, 
the 1st and 23rd, were erased £om the 
Army List. 

{h) Pa//t^ofMfo.— AtYerinchipuram is 
a large temple, and another at PaUikonda, 
within the fort. The name of the 
latter signifies, in Tamil, ^* sleeping," 
and is Dorrowed from an image in 
the pagoda there, of Baghun&th, 
one of the forms of Vigihiju, in a sleep- 
ing posture. The country between 
Vel6r and Pallikonda exhibits no va- 
riety of geological structure, but is in- 
teresting, from the singularly wild and 
beautifiU character of its mountain 
scenery. On the summits of the hills 
masses of syenite are grouped in the 
most varied forms, sometimes shooting 
up like spires, anon strewed around like 
the ruins of some great edifice, or stand* 
ing square and solid like the massive 
walls and donjon keep of some robber 
chieftain's tower. The valleys are covered 
with similar blocks piled in the wildest 
confusion, and seeming to teU of mighty 
convulsions in the by-gone ages of the 
world, Pallikonda is a large place, 
with 20 shops, half a mile to the right 
of the road. There is ground to the E. 
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of the bangl& sufficient for two corps 
to encamp. The water is from a n^ah 
and channels from the river. The nalahs 
are bridged. The country is open and 
lerel, with hills in the distance. 

(♦) Totalam is a place with 40 
houses, two b&z&rs, and with but indif- 
ferent encamping ground £. of the 
village. The water is from the rirer; 
the country is open and cultivated. 
Amb6rp€t is a town with 1000 houses 
and 40 shops. It is a place of very 
actiye trade, and inhabitea by a number 
of wesdthy and enterprising merchants 
of the Labb^ class, who collect the coun- 
try produce — sugar, clarified butter, 
cmllies, etc., and transport it to Madras. 
Kear the town is a lo% isolated moun- 
tain, on which are the ruins of a fort, 
once deemed impregnable. The flat 
ground on the summit is so extensiye 
as to have been formerly under cultiva- 
tion ; and there are two tanks near where 
the barracks stood when the English 
kept a garrison there. The view from 
the summit is a noble one. The best 
ground for encamping is N.E. of the 
town, on sandy soil, and sufficient for 
one corps. The supply of water is from 
the river and a tank. The road im- 
proves here. The country is hilly and 
picturesque. The travellers' bangl& 
IB a most excellent one. Indeed, all 
along this road the bangl&s are worthy 
of all praise. The beautiful chunam, 
well-kept compound and hedge, excellent 
stablinff, and respectable weU-behaved 
peons, leave nothing to be desired. It 
IS true that crockery and hardware are 
not suppUed as in the bangle on the 
Bombay side, a circumstance which en- 
ables the traveller to dispense with some 
articles of his canteen ; but then no 
charge is made, whereas in Bombay every 
comer must pay for the use of the room. 

(k) Fantamdo^t is also a very consider- 
able town, with lOOOhousesand 150 shops. 
There is encamping ground for one corps 
E. of the town. The P&l&r river is wide 
and shallow, and flows on each side of the' 
town. The country is open, with hills 
in the distance ; at first tnickly studded 
with palm trees, and, further on, well- 
cultivated. There is a good road hence 
to Tripat6r. In Vaniambaddi are two 



temples of ^reat note. At that of Tsh-^ 
wara are aoout twenty inscriptions on 
stone, some of which are fabled to be as 
old as Vikram&ditya — that is, in the 
century before Christ. At the temple 
of Vishnu, under the name of AUaba 
Ferumal, are six inscriptions of the date 
of 1466, commemorating the grants of 
villages to the temple by Hindti E&j&s. 
The n&lah to be crossed before reaching 
K&tarampalli is that of a stream which 
flows into the P&l^ river, and must be 
a difficulty in the rains, but at other 
seasons it is almost dry. N&tarampalli 
has 60 houses and 4 shops. There is 
encamping ground for two corps a Uttle 
off the road to the N., and on the bank 
of the river. The road is sandy, but 
made; the country is well-cultivated, and! 
generally level, with hills in the distance. 

(I) Mallapaddi is a good-sized village. 
There is indifferent encamping ground 
E. of the town, in front ojt the ban^l&, 
on sandy soil, and with space sufficient 
for one corps. Water is got from the 
river. • The road is made, but sandy. 
The country is tolerably level, with 
occasional hills. 

(w) Krifhnagadi ^or Kiahnagherry) 
is a large place, with extensive en- 
camping ground l^ mile E. of the 
village, on hard, sandy soil. There 
is water from a tank close at hand, 
and from the river at a distance. The 
road is made. The country is in general 
level, with abrupt rocky hills. Much 
of the plain is rice-sround ; but the soil, 
though well watered, is poor. The Fort 
of I^^hnagadi is situate on a rock 700 
feet in perpendicular beight, and remark- 
ably bare and steep. The road passes 
through the jungle. No tigers, the in- 
habitants say, are heard of nere now-a- 
days. 

(m) Kurambapatti is a village of 30 
houses. No good encamping ground. 
Water is procurable from the river, and 
from wells. The road is made, but sandy. 
The country is cultivated throughout; 
and for a mile round the village is level 
with small abrupt rocky hills. At the 
little village oi Kurambapatti the road 
begins to ascend the Eastern Gh&ts, 
wmch divide the table-land of MaistUr 
from the Kam&tak. 
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ROUTE 8. 

MADRAS TO CHBNOALPATT AND 
KAKANOVLI. 48 M. 

MiLiTABT AtTTHOBirr — Officer com- 
manding Centre Division — MadrM, 

Ctvtl Authority — Collector of 
Ghengalpatt— Po^tAramt. stages. 

PLACES. M. F. M. F. 

From 'W&I6J&h Gate of 

Fort St. George to Ta» 

namp^t 3 1 

M&mill-amma (Marmalong) 

bridge begins 2 6| 

Ditto ends 2 

(a) ST. THOMAS' 

MOUNT (Church) 2 2| 8 4 

Minamb&kam^ 2 

Palaveram (Cantonment) ^.0. 1 5| 

Gul&n Chfiiwadi 1 3| 

Kadapairi Ch&wadi 16 

Irambuliytir.... 1 6 

Vandaltir,* 2 8 

GUDUVANCHERI, b. ... 3 3 14 2 

Katankolatur 3 2 

Chingaperumal Koyil 3 6 

Kazzakolip^ta «.... 3 5 

Chengalpatt (Fort) 6 

g) CHENGALPATT,d.i?.o. 6 12 1 

ittoends 5 

Yaimb&kam 1 7 

Pfel&rr. /. * 1 2i 

Ditto r. b 5 

M&mandtir fijt 

Pukatur6 1 6 

X «. to Parliyandr 6 

Waluap&kam 2 2 

(<0 KARANGULI, b. t.o, 3 2 13 1 

48 
f'aj The Oantonmmi of St. Thomeuf 
Mount has already been partially de- 
scribed (see Madias). On the 9th of 
Feb. 1759, a battle took place here be- 
tween Capt. CaUiand, adyancing with 
5,000 men (chiefly irregulars) and six 
3-pounders to the relief of Madras, and 
the French besieging force under Lally. 
A deserted temple, still standing at the 
N.E. comer of the present parade sround, 
and Carvalho's garden were the two 
points on which Calliaud's force rested. 
The latter post was carried at the close 
of the day by the enemy after the action 
had lasted from 5 a.m., with great spirit. 



In spite of this success, Lally drew off 
his troops jnst as Calliand's ammunition 
was almost exhausted. Upon this the 
English commander retreated to Chen* 
galpatt) with the loss of 220 killed and 
wounded, of whom 20 were Europeans. 
On the 2nd of April, 1769, a treaty of 
peace was signed at the Mount between 
Qaidar 'AH and the Madras Goyem* 
ment ; and, in 1774, at the soffgestion 
of Colonel James, commanding the artiU 
lery, the Mount became the head quar* 
ters of that corps. Previous to this, the 
artillery practice was carried on on the 
shore, the firing being directed into the 
sea. In 1780, the 73rd Highlanders, 
with 400 other Europeans, about 1,200 
in all, encamped here, intending to join 
BaiUie's force in his attack upon J^aidar 
'Ali. After the destruction of Baillie*! 
division, which they had been too late to 
join, they retreated again to the Mount, 
and to protect themselves against the 
Mar&tha horse, threw up worxs, the re- 
mains of which may be stiU seen cross- 
ing the Palaveram plain from E. to W. 
and S. of the Mount. The excavation still 
bears the name of the Mar&tha ditch. 

The CantonnmU is of a very irregular 
shape, about 1 mile long, and of varying 
width. Directly under the Mount, ana 
to the S. of it, are barracks for 2 bat- 
talions of artillery; and 8t, Thomtm^ 
Ohurehf erected in 1825, with sittings 
for 500 persons. Here is a marble bust, 
by Chantrey, of Col. Noble, C.B. J^ablets 
to the memories of Col. Darville, Major 
Oakes, Capt. Byam, and an obelisk in 
the churchyard to Gen. Sydenham, may 
also be noticed. At the foot of the 
Mount steps is a neat Wesle^^an Chapel, 
and 200 yards to the N. of it a Roman 
Catholic Chapel; E. of these lies the 
Parade ground, which is very extensive ; 
and stiU further in the same direction is 
the native town. At a short distance to 
the W. of St. Thomas' Church is the 
Lepdtfor Imtruetian^ where is a models 
room and a percussion-cap manufactory, 
which suppues the whole army of this 
Presidency. Still to the W. is the 
Artillery mess-room, which is allowed 
to be the finest in India. It is built in 
the form of a double ♦* T," the S. cross 
containing an excellent library, the N, a 
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ball-roomi In the dining-rooin, which 
can accommodate 80 persons without in- 
eonvenience, are two good portraits of 
Gen. Montgomerie^ CiB<,and CoL Noble^ 
C.B. ProceedingstillfurtherW,,theTisi* 
tor comes to the Horse Artillery lines. On 
the shoulder of the Mount, oyerlooking 
them, is a granite column erected by the 
men of the H. ArtiUery to Col. Noble. 

(b) Chmgalpatt, the capital of the 
Collectorate of the same name, and a 
!^Ua-court station, was formerly a place 
of some strength, and is still surrounded 
by a rampart and deep ditch, 2 miles in 
circumference, though the wall is much 
dilapidated and the ditch dry in the hot 
season. Orme makes the wall 18 feet 
hi^h, and the ditch 60 feet wide. 

The Fort is situated on the N. extre- 
mity of a yalley upwards of a mile long, 
and is bounded on the £. and part of the 
N. face by an artificial lake 2 miles long 
and 1 broad, which supplies the ditch 
with water. The Fort is 400 yards long 
from N. to S., and 280 broad from £. to 
W. It is diyided into 2 parts bjr a ram- 
part and a ditch ; the E., which is called 
the inner fort, being considerably ele- 
Tated. The W. face and part of the N. 
are bounded by rice fields irrigated from 
the lake, the water of which is pent in 
by an embankment 1000 yards in length, 
on the top of which runs the high road 
leading S. from Madras. Small, rocky, 
bare hiUs lie S. and N. of the Fort, but 
the country is in general level and open. 
This fort was taken from the French by 
CUve in Oct. 1762, after a resistance of 
some days. 

The Toivn of Ohengalpatf lies | mile 
to the S.E. of the Fort, and consists of 
1 long street. The P&l&r river runs 
about a mile to the W. of it. There 
was a manufacture of pottery here, which 
attracted tiie attention of Goyemment 
in 1841, and received a grant of 2,000 
rupees per annum for 2 years. It has 
now been removed to Madras. 

The Gaol, Place of Arms, Hospital, 
and Court House are within the Fort. 
The station is considered healthy. 

(<?) Karangtili is a village of about 
200 houses. N. of it there is extensive 
and excellent ground for encamping, 
with a tank close by. To the W. of 



this, at the distance of about IJ miles, 
is the travellers' bangl&. From this 

?lace there are two maiii roads, one to 
'richin&palli and the other to Pondi- 
cheri; the principal stations being as 
foUoWs :-^ 

KABANGULI TO TBICHmipALLT^ 

"150 M. 3f. 

Military Authority — Officer com- 
manding Centre Division — Madras^ as far 
as Tulu-lir. Thence to Trichin&paUi : 
Officer commanding S. Division — 2Vi- 
ehindpalli. 

CrviL Authority — Collector of 
Chengalpatt — Fallikami, as far bs 
boundary after Acherap&kam. Thence 
to Tulu-tir : Collector of S. Arcot — 
Gudalur. Thence to Trichin&palli : 
Collector of • Trichin&palli — Triehind- 

palli. 8TAQE8. 

PLACES M. F. 

Acherap&kam, b. t, o 10 6 

Konarikuppam* 8 4 

Tindev&nam... 8 

Wallangambaddi 8 

Vikravandi, d 7 7 

ViUapuram, or Belpur, b.t. o. ,., 7 1 

Arnstir 9 3 

UlandtSrp6t, *. <. 13 7 

Assaniir, * 8 OJ 

Kydi-dr, J 10 7 

Tulu-tir, b 9 4 

Valkundapuram, 6 8 1 

Turaimangalam, 6. 6 4 

PSuialur 10 3 

Samiaveram, ^ 13 

Trichin&palli Cantonment 10 3J 

160 d~ 

KARANGULI TO PONDICHERI. 

48 m. 7f. 

Military Authority — Officer com- 
manding C. Biyision" Madras. 

CrviL Authority — Collector of 
Chengalpatt— Pa//tA:ar«», as far as boun- 
dary after Acherap&kam. Thence td 
Teranjen Ch&wadi after Eilliantlr : Col- 
lector of S. Arcot — Gudalur. Thence to 
Pondicheri : French Government — Pon- 
dieheri. 



* Tbe old line, given In the Road-boolc 
through WaUaktlr has been abandoned. 
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STAGES. 
PLACES. M. F. 

Acherap&karo, b, t. o 10 6 

Yaip&kam 11 

KilBantir. 13 5 

Pondicheri, ^. jt?. 13 4 

ROUTE 9. 48 7 

MADRAS TO CHITTUK AlH) FALMANE&. 
124 M. i F. 

. Military Authority — Officer com- 
manding Centre Diyision — Madras. 

Civil Authority — To D&mal, be- 
yond Balchetti Chattram: Collector of 
Uhengalpatt— Pa//»Aram». From D&mal 
to Palmanir: Collector of N. Arcot— 

Chittur, STAGES.* 

PLACfES. M. F. M. F. 

Punamalli, h. ^ t. o 12 4 

ShriPenmibndtSr,6.^<.o 13 

Rijfe Chattram, b 14 2 

Balchetti Chattram, b 10 2 

^ocheri Chattram, b 8 

Arcot (to church), b. S^p. o, ... 12 6 

rrf. to Chitttir 1 OJ 

X 3 M. to Narsingapuram... 3 
X Poin6 r. Z\ furlongs wide, 

to Trivellam, b 1 3 

Puduraotdr 3 3 

SAIRKAD 1 1 9 7it 

Mustnrkuppa 1 6 

ChinnaBomasamudram.... 1 4 

X «. to Timyapalli 1 2 

X 4 fi. to NARHARI- 

PE'TA, b 3 4 8 

ChXmalapalli 1 

Mutkiirpalli 1 

X Bumagunta GhUt to 

Annapapilli 3 

Gangas&garam 5 

Reddigunta .*.. I 

6reenp6ta 1 6 

(a) CHITTITR, b. t. o. ... 1 2 9 4 

Sangarpalli 6 

Veruwi*am 1 3 

X Newna r, 110 yards wide 

to Yara^palli 1 1 

Mudured^palli 5 

BAinrPALLI 3 6 7 

Gunalkattamimji 7 

NaUasantaoalli 3 

X 3 n. to Danduwaripalli. . 4 

* See Route 7 for the first liz places men- 
Uoned. 



STAGES. 

places. m. f. m. f. 

X n. to Bangar&zup&lliam.. 1 6 

VENKATAGApt* 6 7 6 

X M. to BalamagiilapaUi ... 16 

Balijaipalli 1 1 

Mugli, b 1 6 

X n. to Mugli Pass begins 3 

Ditto ends 4 4 

Tellampalli 6 

Madigapalli 1 

(*) PALMANE'R, d. * 1 0. 11 11 3 

124 Oi 
The route, as far as Arcot, has been 
already described (see R. 7). From that 
city it takes a N. W. direction, passingi 
at the distance of 6^ miles from Arcot, 
the Poin^ river, called, by Thornton, 
"Puni," and by WUks, "Poony,'' an 
affluent of the P&l&r. This stream, dur-^ 
ing the monsoon, is more than a quarter 
of a mile broad, but in the dry season 
sinks to a rivulet. A large bridge across 
it at Trivellam is just completed. Pass- 
ing Sairk&d, a small village with 10 wells 
and a tank, and Narhanp^ta, a cluster 
of two or three villages toother, the 
traveller reaches Chittur, which may be 
regarded as the capital of N. Arcot, in* 
asmuch as it is the residence of the chief 
civil functionaries, and contains the ** Sub- 
ordinate Court" and " Civil Court," which 
latter is a Court of Appeal, substituted 
by Art. VII. of 1843, of the Government 
or India, for the one Provincial Court 
which formerly existed here. About 
200 Sip&his are quartered there, and 
both the civil and military officers reside 
in commodious houses on the S.E. and 
S.W. sides, in compounds thickly planted 
with trees. 

(a) Chittur lies in a valley said to be 
1,100 feet above the sea, shut in on all 
sides but the £. by hiQs composed of 
coarse granite, gneiss and ^ywacke, and 
veined occasionally with iron ore. The 
native town is ill-drained, and the ex- 
halations make it very unhealthy. Ele- 
vated a Uttle above it is the lower fort, 
containing the old palace of the former 
P&lig&rs or chiefs of the place, and a 
reservoir supplied from a tank above with 
a perpetual stream of fine water. From 
this is the ascent of the Drug^ or upper 
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fori, under six saccessiye gateways, at 
different heights, and trarersing a khy- 
rinth of fortifications, all of solid ma- 
sonry, and winding iiregularly np from 
rock to rock, to the sammit. The ascent 
is partly by steps and partly by almost 
superficial notches, cut m the steep and 
smooth surface of the rock, and to be 
scaled only with great difficulty. The 
fort contains two beautiful tanks, various 
temples, and a deep magazine, well sunk 
in tne rock. There is not much histo- 
rical interest about ChitttSr ; the English 
suffered a reverse here, when the fort 
was taken from them on the 1 1th of Nov., 
1781, by Gaidar 'All, and the garrison, 
consisting of 1 battalion, destroyed. The 
gaols, which can contain 800 prisoners, 
and are well managed, may be inspected 
by those to whom such matters are of 
interest. 

AboutS^miles tothe E.N.E. of Ohitttir 
are the ancient sepulchres of Plaiduraram 
D6wal, which are well and minutely de- 
scribed Iw Capt. Newbold in his paper, 
Art. IV. Vol. XIII., of the Roy. As. Soc. 
Journal. These tombs cover an area of 
more than a square mile. The majority 
of them have been thrown down chiefly 
by the Wadras, the Indian stonemasons. 
Some few, however, are still standing, 
and present a striking similarity to the 
cromlechs of Wales, such, for instance, 
as those at Plas Newydd, in Anglesea, 
and to the ancient tombs in Circassia. 
There is, first, a Dmidical circle of up- 
right stones. Within this is the tomo, 
like a hu^e box, composed of 4 slabs, and, 
of these, mat which forms the roof projects 
about 18 inches beyond the sides. The 
roof-slab of one tomb is 13 ft. by 12 ft., 
and averages 4^ in. thick. Through one 
of the side slabs is cut a hole about 18 in. 
in diameter. The terra eotta sarcophagi 
containing the bodies are placed on the 
floor-slab, and are covered to the depth 
of 3 or 4 ft. with earth. They are fiUed 
with bones and hard earth; and ele- 
gantly-shaped earthen vases are found 
near them. Iron spear-heads and swords 
are sometimes met with. Similar tombs 
are found at the Nilffiris and other places, 
but nowhere in such numbers as at this 
spot. All account of their origin is lost 
in the dimness of antiquity. 



From ChittiSr, the road passes due W. 
through BairSpalli, an insignificant vil- 
lage of 30 houses, and through the town 
of Yenkatagadi to that of Palman^r. 

{b) Fahnanir. — About 2 miles before 
this, an ascent commences at the Mugli 
Pass, and Paknanir is 1,200 ft. above 
Chittdr, being no less than 2,312 ft. 
above the marine surface. This great 
elevation ^ves to Palman^r a- climate 
far superior to that of Ohitttir, to 
which it serves as a sanatarium. The 
temperature is 8** less, and the nights are 
always pleasantly cool, while the fresh- 
ness of the morning air invites to exercise. 

At 1 m. 2 f. distance from Palman^rW. 
is tiie village of Nellagutalpalli, which 
forms the boimdary of the Centre D. The 
road to Bengalilr then passes into the 
MaistSr B. 

ROUTE 10. 

MADRAS TO QUNTtJR, BY SUL^BPET, 
NELLtJB(NBLLOBE),ANOULA(ONGOLE) ; 

GUNTtJja (251 M. 4 F.), AND baizwAba, 
271m. 4 F. 

MiLiTABY Authority — ^^To Krishija 
9*., after Man^alagadi, Officer command- 
ing Centre Div. — Madras. 

Civn. AuTHOBiTY — To Salt-water 
Inlet after Puduwoil : Collector of Chen- 
galpatt — Fallikami. Thence to Pudi 
after Aramb&k : Collector of N. Arcot — 
Chittur, To Boundary after Duduktbr : 
Collector of NelliXr—iV^Wr. To Krishna 
r. after Mangalagadi : Collector of Gun- 
ttSr — Guntiir, stages. 

PliACBS M F M F 

From W&lfi.j6h Gateof Port 

St. G«orge, x 3 f». to 

Mfedaveram 7 

X 2 n. to E&rkhloiah or 

Puliline 3 2 

PALWAICHATTRAM,*. 14 11 6 

Chambeliw&ram 2 6 

Cholaw&ram 7 

Korteli-&r, r. r. h 1 2 

Ditto lb IJ 

Neduv&ramb6kam 1 o| 

PUDUWOIL, t, 3 7 10 

X AmS,r 5 

K&veripet 1 6 

P&ta Gumudipundi, b 3 1 

Wobalapuram 2 6 

X Salt-water Inlet 2 4 
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8TAOBB. 

PLACES. M. F. M. F. 

R^mapurain 2 7 

WARAMBAK,* 1 1 14 6 

Pudi 2 7 

TadaChattram 2 3 

Bolingampiidu 7i 

X 4 n. to Akamap6t 3 1 

X 2n. and Kalangl, r 3 2 

(b) SULITRPE'T, b 7i 13 4 

X 4 ft. to Uparapyiiam.... 3 6 

X 3 f}. to Akarap&kam 4 

DflORAWARt orNATDU 

CHATTRAM, t, o 16 9 2 

NalabaU 3 7 

Beradavada 1 6j^ 

X 3 11. to Naidnp^t, t. o.... 2 4| 
X 3 ». to Suwamamukhl, 

r.r.b 2 4 

Ditto,/, b 3 

X 4 ». to WUJELLI, b.., 4 16 1 

Ritjup&Uiain 1 7 

Putraguntah 1 6 

Pudalam 1 6 

Writer Chattram 2 4 

X 4 f». to Clielakur 1 6i 

X 3 «. to GUDUR,* 1 4J 11 1 

X 11 ». to Manubol 3 7| 

Kri^hnam&ch&ri Chattram 3 l| 

X 4 «. to Govindapudi 2 4 

X 2 n. to VENKATACH- 

ELAM'SCHATTRAM,*. 4 3 14 

X 2 n. toChamadugonta... 3 1 

Commandant's Chattram... 1 3 
(«) X «. to NELLUR, 

b.p. 0. (enter) 4 Oi 8 ^i 

Ditto leave 1 l| 

Ponn&r, r. r, b 3 

Ditto,/.* 4i 

X 6 n. to KovtSr (centre)... 2 ll 

x7n.toKODAVEXirR,*. 4 6 9 0^ 

X It. to Damaigonta 8 4 

X 3 n. to Mopnr Chattram 2 7 

ALLl/R, * 2 6 9 

X 3 ft. to Sidhanap&lam.... 6 4 
X 2 Salt-water inlets to 

Koladenna 3 6 

X ft. to MAVILADO- 

RUVU,* 4 3 14 6 

X ft. to K6ta Chattram 4 3 

Chinnap&Uiam 3 1 

X Salt-water inlets to 

RahvTSr 2 6 

RAMTAPATANAM, 

b. i. 1 6 11 6 



BTA0B8* 

FLACE8. M. F. M, F* 

X Salt-water r. to Chauki- 

cherla 4 6J 

Subharayan Chattram 1 l| 

X Manem ft 2 o} 

Manatuk6t 2 6| 

X Manerur. 200 yds. broad 1 
X 2 ft. to SINGHARAI- 

KONDA,* 1 6 13 8 

Somar&japalli 1 3 

NaraTarip&lliam 1 6| 

Betragunta 2 4 

Vtlkrr.r.b 7i 

Ditto, /. * l| 

TANGATl/R,* 1 li 7 7 

X ft. to Musir. 200 yds. wide 2 6 

Naidup&lliam 4| 

xft.toUl^Xr 2 6J 

X ft. to Beltbr 2 3 

(flO xft.toANGULA(On- 

gole)toN. ofFort,A.<.o. 3 6 12 

Potar&j&ft 6 

Muktanulnlah 2 1 

X 2bridgedft.toIVoyagunta 6 

Maderalap&d 3 2 

X Adda V6gu ft. to r. b. of 

Gundlakammar 6 

CHEDULWADA 10 8 8 

N&gultLpalaplid, b 2 4 

Tank i 7 

X Kongalavfigu ft 6 

xRallay&gUft.toR&chapudi 3 2 

A Tank 2 4 

DUDUKirR 2 11 

X Parakadiy&gu ft. to Koneki 2 6 
X Konekiy6ga ft. to Ganga- 

veram 1 2 

Attiy&ru ft 1 3| 

Small Tank, Boundiary ... 8| 

INKULA, *. *. 2 6 1 

AUay&ruft 16 

Dagup&d 1 6 

X ft 2 4i 

Vankayalaplid 2| 

Nutulap&d 1 7 

X NAKKAKALVA r, to 

PARCHUR,* 3 7 12 

X bridged ft. to Podav&da 2 3 
X Sakikalva r. to Adusu- 

mall6 2 3 

Chinnamed^p&d 1 2 

Nalamada ft. (bridged) ... 1 6^ 

NANDIPAD 4i 8 3 

Bnragav&gu ft. (bridged)... 7 
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KOUTB 10. AEAMBAK — SULUEPET, 



^ect I. 



STAGES. 
M. F. M. F. 



Warag&ni - 2 

X 4 «. to Abbareddigunta- 

p&Uiam 3 3 

X n. four times to PRATI- 

PAD, h. to 4 

Luvavfegun.. 10^ 

Takkareddip&Uiam 4^ 

X Valagalakalwa to Koia- 

waripftlliam ,.,.. 1 5 

Kurunutula 

X n. (bridged) to Tatukfir 

(e) GTOTirR, b. t o 

X 2 «. (bridged) to Akatar- 

p&du 



1 7 
3 6 

2 4 

2 3 



K&kani 2 1 

K&za 6 

Kukak&keri .,..,,...,........ 1 3 

MANGA1;.AGAPI, *. to. 2 1 

Yerrap&Uiam 1 5 

T&dapaUi 3 

X n. (bridged) tp Sit&na- 
aram 1 1 

1 

1 
1 



Krishna r. r. b. 

Ditto, h b 

BAXZWARA, b. t, o. . 



8 4 



11 3 



13 



7 



271 4 
As soon as the traveller has left the 
suburbs of Madras, with their numerous 
garden houses and park-like enclosures, 
behind, his first feeling wiU be one of 
surprise how such verdure and so plea- 
sant a habitationfor man, as these suburbs 
are, could have been created in the bare 
and sandy waste into which he is 
emerging. There is no good halting 
place until Arambfek is reached. At 
Mddavaram, a small village, whence 
the Tamil Vaishnavas bring quantities 
of firewood for sale into Madras, the 
old road ceases to be practicable for 
horses. On this account, a new road 
was opened last year by the Bed Hills, 
where is the first station, distant 9 m. 6 f. 
from the capital, and thence to Cham- 
belivaram, where the old road is joined, 
is 4 m. 2f. While at the Red Hills 
station, the traveller, if curious in such 
matters, mavinspect some ancient tombs 
about 2 m. w. of the lake at that place, 
and 11 m. N.W. of Madras. They are 
similar to the tombs described in R. 9, 
at P&nduvferam D6wal, near ChitttSr, 



but smaller. For a further account of 
them see Madras Journal^ vol. viii., p. 
346 (No. 6). The roads in this quar* 
ter till within a very late period were, 
indeed,' execrable, but the Trunk Road 
from Madras to Ganj&m is now complete 
the whole way from the Presidency town 
to Angula. Every stream, too, between 
Madras and NeUdr has been bridged 
except the Suwamamukhf. Carriages 
can ariye the whole distance at any speed 
that may be desired. 

From the desolate - looking bangl& 
at Gumadipupidi not a tree is to be seen. 
Between Gumadipundi and Aramb&k, a 
vast plain, in parts overflowed with salt 
water, and unclothed with even a single 
shrub, stretches on, and on, before the 
eye. Only, on the left, a distant rim of 
cocoa nut trees breaks the monotony, 
above whose tops rises a faint blue line 
of hills. The strong and peculiar saline 
smell, and the desolation, remind the 
traveller of the Dead Sea. Towards 
Aramb&k, rice^ fields begin to appear, 
and then a few* clumps of trees and scat- 
tered hamlets^ 

(a) Arambdk itself is an oasis of shady 
tamarind trees in the bare plain just de- 
scribed. In front is seen the briAt mir- 
ror-like surface of the creek of Palikat ; 
behind, the spurs of the Gh&ts run down 
closer and closer upon the road. The 
bangl& here is small but comfortable. 
Though the country would be, but for 
man's labour, a vast salt desert, still it 
must be owned, improvements are made 
every year. The consumption of fuel is 
so n-eat at Madras that the low jungle 
is Sn cut and carried off thither, and in 
its stead rice, fields gain ground daily. 
Numerous w^Us are being sunk every 
year ; and at the village of Tada, be- 
tween Aramb&k and Sulilrp^t, where a 
few years back scarce a well was to be 
found, there are now a considerable tank 
and a still larger lake, both artificial. 

{b) Sulurpet is a considerable village. 
Hence there is water carriage to Madras. 
(See R. 4). The Ealangl river, which 
is crossed before reaching it, is about 150 
yards broad. Hence the stage is often- 
continued to NallabaUi, in preference to 
halting at Dhoraw&ri. 
The Suwamamukhi river, which must 
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be crossed between Nalabali andWujelli, 
rises in lat. 13" 26', long, fo"* 11', and 
falls into the sea in lat. 14" 8', long. 80° 
11', after a course of 99 miles. 

Crudur is a very considerable village, 
or rather small town, 20 m. from the sea. 
The bangle is S. of it, and i a m. W. 
from the road. It stands close to an 
extensive artificial lake, which supplies 
good fish to the traveller. All round 
this place there is much verdure and 
cultivation, but the sand and jungle 
commence again at Manubol. 

(e) NeUuTj capital of the collectorate 
of the same name, is situate on the right 
bank of the N. Ponn&r, and about 18 
miles from the place where that river 
enters the sea. It has a population of 
about 24,000, and there are more Mu- 
^ammadans here than are usually found 
in the towns of the Madras provinces to 
the north. Here are the residences of 
the collector and the chief civil autho- 
rities. The town stands well, on toler- 
ably high ground, with a red and 
lateritious sou, and is green with cluster- 
ing foUage, being w3l irrigated from 
tanks and numerous wells. On the W. 
is a verjr large tank supplied with water 
bj the river, and to the E. are extensive 
nee fields, also copiously irrigated from 
tanks and canals cut from the river. 
The houses of the English residents are 
S. of the town, on the E. bank of the 
lake. 

To the S.E. of the town is a jail 
which can receive 800 persons. The 
town itself has some good streets, but in 
general it is cramped and crowded, and 
very irregularly built. The old fort 
ana rampart which surrounded the town 
have fallen to ruins. In 1753, NelltSr 
was taken from Najlbu'll^ the brother 
of the Ntiw&b of the Eam&tak, by 
Mubammad Eam&l, an adventurer, and 
held for a year. After this, Kam&l, in an 
attepapt imon Tripetti, being defeated by 
the jomt K>rces of the Englisn and of the 
Ntiw&b, was taken prisoner and instantly 
beheaded. On the 2nd of May, 1757, 
Colonel Forde, with a large body of 
auxiliaries furnished by the Ntiw&b, 
attempted to recover that ^lace from 
Najibu'll&h, who was in rebelhon against 
his brother. Najibu'll^ih himseu de- 



serted Nelltlir, but left a gallant officer 
in charge of the fort, who defended it 
most valiantly, and repulsed the storm- 
ing parties of the English, killing and 
wounding nearly 100 of them. At that 
time, the walls extended 1,200 yards 
from E. to W., and 600 from N. to S., 
and were of mud; only the gateways 
and a few towers being stone. 

In 1787, a peasant who was ploughing 
near Nelltir, found his plough stopped 
by some brickwork. On digging at the 
spot, he discovered the remains of a 
small Hindd temple, and from beneath 
the masonry he took out a pot, contain- 
ing Boman coins and medals of the 
second century, a.d. These he sold as 
old gold ; and the larger number were 
melted down, but about 30 were saved 
from the ftising operation. They were 
all of the purest ffold, and many of 
them quite fresh ana beautiful. Some, 
however, were defaced and perforated as 
if they had been worn as ornaments. 
They were most of them of the time of 
Trajan, Adrian, and Faustina. 

In 1801 several copper mines were 
discovered in the collectorate of Nelliir, 
in the Zam(nd&ri of K&l&stri, 50 miles 
N.W. of the town of Nellvir, and 30 
from the sea. Specimens were sent 
home and tried in the Tower mint. 
One specimen of 20 cwt. yielded 9 cwt. 
of pure copper. The specimens were 
declared to be remarkably ftisible, yexy 
free from iron, and consequently well 
adapted for sheathing. The mines were 
leased to a contractor for 5 years, 
but proved a failure, probably on ac- 
count of the want of fuel, and are given 
up. 

Besides the great N. road leading to 
Ganj&m and the frontiers of Bengal, 
there are two principal roads from 
NelltSr into the interior, the one leading 
to Kadapaj in the Ceded Districts ; and 
the other by Kawmam to Haidar- 
dbdd, the capital of the Nizam's country, 
and to the military station of Sikandar- 



* A first-olasa road has also been made from 
Nelldr to the coaiBt at Krishnapatanam ; of 
great value for the traffic* in salt with the 
interior. Other rcMuls traversing these dis- 
tricts from £. to W. are in course of forma- 
tion. 
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The distances and routes are as fol- 
lows : — 

1. — NELLtjR TO KADAPA, 112 M. 1 P. 
STAGES. 
PLACES. M. P. 

NelKir Fort Gate to Duvtir 12 5 

Kola^fotla 11 

Pattep&du 5 5 

Iska Dewapjdli 10 3 

Upalp§id 8 1 

Guntanelp&r 11 6 

Gopawaram 11 2 

Budawel, t. o 4 4 

Uttimarragu 9 6 

Nandialamp^t 8 2 

K&zip6t 6 

KADAPA 12 7 

112 1 
The only town on tliis road is Buda- 
wel, wliich is the capital of a Tdluk. 
From Upalp&d there is a road to Kadapa, 
nearer than the aboye by 18 m. 3ff. 
The stages are — m. p. 

YepperS 8 4 

K6tap&d 11 3 

SidhSiwat 11 3 

KADAPA 10 2i 

41 4| 
This road, at present bad and imprac- 
ticable for wheel traffic, it is in contem- 
plation to improye. 

2. — NELLtJB TO HAIDARABAD AND 81- 

eakdarXbAd, by KAMMAH. 

311 M. 3| P. BTAOE8. 

PLACES. M. P. M. P. 

From Nelldr Fort N. Gate 

toDuydr 12 7 

Chirumana 13 7 

Kalligadi, t. o 11 

Bfiimanpalli 10 6 

Iyank6ta 13 4 

CherlupaUi 10 2 

Durgam, or Xannaga^l... Ill 

Pktapltdu 11 2 

E^ajuyalap&d 11 5 

Tarlap§idu 10 6 

KAMIAM FORT, t,o. 10 127 
X Gundlakamma r. to En- 
camping Ground 8 2 

Markapur, t. o 7 1\ 

Kacherlak6ta 8 Oi 

DuparFort 6 5J 

Komarol 13 6 



PLACES. BTAQBS. 

M. P. M. P. 

An open space, 13 

Kandalgunta 11 6 

Gopantir 8 7 

Yeleshwaram 10 1 

Suryaraop^ta 10 1 

Peruw&l& 9 

Dewakunda 9 6 

MaUareddipaUi 8 6 

Kurumpalh 9 2 

Gurkonda 7 2 

Y&chewaram '. 8 2 

Peddagangaram 13 6 

Niz&mnagar 11 1 

Haidar&b&dKesidency, v.o. 4' 
SIKANDARABAD,j?.o. 4 7 311 3J 

Between Nelltbr and Kammam the 
only places of any size are Duytlr, Kalli- 
gadi and Tarlap&du, all yery large yil- 
uiges, and the second the residence of a 
Taljisild&r. From Kunnagadi to Kam- 
mam there is a more direct but not easy 
road by the following places: — Dodi- 
chintla, 8 miles; Y&alp&d, 8; pass 
the Y6malp&d Gh&t to li&galmarragu, 
7 m. 3f. ; Kammam^ 11 m. 2 f. ; toSd, 
34 m. 5f. From Kammam to Dewa- 
kunda the road is yery bad, in some 
places a mere footpath through thick jun- 
gle. Howeyer, on horseback or in a pa- 
lankeen, tlie trayeller may proceed yery 
well, and find excellent shooting at seye- 
ral of the stages. The only places of 
any size and importance are Markapur, 
Kacherlakdta, and Dewakunda itself, 
where there is a detachment of the 
Ni;;&m's troops. 

The Penn&r or Ponn&r riyer, through 
all its long course of 300 miles, has been 
made little use of for irrigation until it 
reaches Nelltk, where an Anakatt is 
now constructed, which renders an in- 
creased supply 01 water ayailable for the 
canals, which already irrigate the E. 
part of the coUectorate. Tnis Anakatt 
was finished in August, 1855, at an ex- 
pense of £8,000. The subsidiary chan- 
nels, howeyer, haye still to oe laid 
down, the irrigation being now carried 
on by the old channels from the riyer, 
but their capacity is insufficient. 

After leaying NeUtSr the first town is 
Koydr, which has about 600 houses. 
Kodayeltir is about 200 yards to the £. of 
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theroad. Theroadjthoughsandyinplaoes, 
is upon the whole good to Ongole. 

(d) Vangaolu, or according to Hamil- 
ton, ^m^m/a, corrupted by we English 
into Ongole, is a considerable town, and 
a military station. The Road Book, 
probably by a typographical error, states 
the number of houses to be only 200. 
It formerly belonged to Eadapa, but 
was transferred to ^% Ntiw&b of the 
Eam&tak, and from him acquired by the 
English in 1801. The great road to 
Qaidar&b&d passes through this station. 
(See Boute 18). 

The QuruHakamma river, which is 
crossed between Angula and the next 
stage, is 385 yards wide, and always 
contains water sufficient for a large 
force. The 2 n. in the next stage are 
an obstruction in the rainy season. 
There is no place of importance until 
Gunttir is reached. 

(e) Guni&r is a town with nbout 
26,000 inhabitants, and the capital of 
the collectorate of the same name. It is 
situate about 40 miles from the sea, and 
18 from the river Kfi^hna. Towards 
the coast the country is flat and open, 
but a few miles towards the K. W. a 
ranffe of hiUs commences. The houses 
of me collectors and the other officials 
and the Courts of Justice, are to the 
N. and W. of the town. The town is 
divided into the old and new town. It 
has been much improved of late, and is 
considered remarkably healthy. In 
1816 it was pillaged by the Pindr&ris. 

The next station, Mangalaga4i is a 
very large village. An account of the 
Krishna river, and of the town of Baiz* 
wdra will be found in Route 15, N.D. 

EOUTE 11. 

MABBAS TO PUDUCHEBI (pONDICHBBST) 
f88 M. 1 F.), GtJDAL^B (CXTDDALOBE), 

(100 m. 5 p.), and pobto novo, 
125 M. 3 p. 

MnjTABY AuTHoaiTT— Officer com- 
manding Centre Division — Madrcu. 

Civn. Authority — From Sadras to 
inlet after PaUikami: Collector of 
OhengalpaU — FalUkamu Thence to 
Kandapa Ch&wadi: Collector of S. 



AxQoi^Guddlkr, Thence to Kynea 

EoviL: French Territory. Thence to 
Porto Novo: Collector of S. Arcot— 
QvdaKir. 

PLACES. STAGES. 

X. P. X. P. 

Madras to SADRAS, b. to. 

(5etfRoute3) 40 4 

X an Inlet 1 2 

X ditto 1 Oi 

VaQdr 1 3i 

P&l&rr. /. b 5 

Ditto, r. b 6 

Vapencheri 1 

x«.toGfidaltSr(Cuddalore) 1 

X n. to Arrayalancheri ... 2 

Kowatiir 1 2 

T^npatnam 1 7 

MogaytSr 1 3 

X an Inlet to CHIKANA- 

KUPPAM 2 3 13 3 

Linga Chetti Ch&wadi 1 3 

X an Inlet 5\ furlongs broad 7 

Mutukfedu 1 

Muniapalle Ch&wadi 2 6 

Paniiir Chattram 1 1 

ALAMPARVA, b 2 4 8 6 

T^np&kam 2 6 

X an Inlet to Ntiw&Vs 

Ch&wadi 2 

Komati Chfewadi 4 2 

KUNIMODE 4 3 13 3 

Ranganadapuram Ch&wadi 1 1 

PutupaUu Ch&wadi 1 4 

RangapilliCh&wadi 3 6 

Bammanap&lliam 1 

Kandapa Ch&wadi 6 

KottaKuppam 1 3 

Mattalp^ta 5 

Puducheri, Madras Gate.... 1 
(a) PUDUCHERI, Gfidaldr 

Gate, d. &i?.o 1 12 1 

Mudeli&rp6t 7 

X r. 135 yards wide to 

Aryakuppam 1 7 

Chunambamr 1 

X ditto 440 yards wide to 

Taulakuppam 1 2 

V&nak&ra Ch&wadi 6 

MuUat&rr 5 

Reddi Chitwadi 5 

Kynea Kovil 2 4 

Ponn&r Ch&wadi 1 6 

X ford 681 yards wide to 

MANjr KUPPAM, *.&i?.(».0 5 11 7 
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Sect. I. 



PLACES. STAGES. 

(*) Gudaldr [Chief a house 

New Toton] 5 

Chonian Ch^wadi, b 9 1 

Pudu Chattram, * 6 7 

{() PORTO NOVO, b 8 6 

125 3 
{a) Puducheri. — There is nothing 
remarkable on the road between Sadras 
and Puducheri. The small town of 
Alamparva, which is passed on the way, 
has some wells of fine water, the best on 
the coast. There is a good hotel, at 
Puducheri, as well as a traveller's bangl&.. 
The charge at the hotel is 5 francs a day 
for board and lodging ; whereas it is 5 
rupees at English hotels at Madras, etc. ; 
moreover, the French cuisine is superior, 
though the apartments are not so good. 
In the same way, the wages of servants 
are only half what is given in the 
English settlements; being, at Madras, 
7 rupees ; at Puducheri, 3|. Puducheri 
itself—though a handsome town, with 
avenues of fine trees — has declined 
from its former flourishing condition, 
when it was reckoned one of the finest 
towns in India. This was before it 
was taken by Colonel (afterwards Sir 
EjTe) Coote, who leveled its fortifica- 
tions, and injured it to such an extent 
that it never afterwards entirely re- 
covered. Nevertheless, Lord Valentia, 
in 1804, pronounced it the handsomest 
town he had seen in India, except Cal- 
cutta. The proper name is FudncJieri, 
" new village," though the English, with 
their usual cleverness, have metamor- 
phosed it into Pondicherry ; it is situated 
in a sandy plain, not far from the sea 
shore, where only palm trees, millet, and a 
few herbs are produced. The Arya- 
kuppam river flows into the sea, close 
to the S. side, and forms there a small 
isle called "Cocoa-nut Island." This 
river is only deep enough to admit 
coasting craft of small burden; but it 
adds to the strength of the place. On 
the N. W. are hills, the chief of which is 
called the Red Hill. From the N. to 
the Aryakuppam river the town was de- 
fended, in addition to its other fortifica- 
tions, by a bound hedge, which enclosed 



seven square miles of ground, and was a 
very formidable obstacle to a besieging 
force. The surf, though somewhat less 
dangerous than that of Madras, is still 
impracticable for European boats. Ships, 
in fine weather, may anchor abreast of 
the town, within thi^ee-quarters of a mile 
of the shore, in 6 fathoms ; but at stormy 
seasons, it is wiser to lie in 14 fathoms 
in the outer roads. The town is regu- 
larly built, and is divided by a canal into 
two parts, the White Town to the E. 
near the shore, and the Black Town to 
the W. In the centre of White Town 
is a handsome square, of which Govern- 
ment House forms one side. This and 
the Church of Foreign Missions; the 
b&z&r, built in 1836 ; and a lighthouse, 
which shows a light 89 ft. above the 
sea, are the most remarkable buildings. 
There are two ndssions — that of the 
Jesuits, and the Missions Etrangeres. 
The latter have Bishops at Madras^ 
Puducheri, Trichinkpalli, KoimbatiSr, 
and Bengaltir. 

Puducheri is the capital of the French 
possessions in India, and the seat of the 
supreme government. The places under 
its authority are Karikal on the Coro- 
mandel coast ; Y&n§mi, and the lodge of 
Machhpatanam, on the Orissa coast ; 
Mahe, and the lodge of Kolikod (Calicut), 
on the Malabar coast; andChandranagar, 
in Bengal, on the Huglf . Of these, the 
first is 47 miles distant from TanjiSr to 
the E., and contains an area of 63 square 
miles, with a population of 49,307 per- 
sons, of whom 43 are Europeans ; Y&n&m 
is in the province of R&jamahendri, 9 m. 
from the embouchure of the Godivarf, 
and has an area of 8,147 acres, with 
6,881 inhabitants ; Mahe, 7 miles S.E. 
of Tellicheri, has an area of 2 square 
miles, wth 2,616 inhabitants ; and Chan- 
drana^ar, with 2,330 acres, has 32,670 
inhabitants, of whom upwards of 200 are 
Europeans. Puducheri itself has an area 
of 107 square miles, with a population of 
79,743 persons, of whom 790 are white. 
The town contains about 30,000 inha- 
bitants. The establishment is divided 
into — 1. Executive and legislative, in- 
cluding the governor, council of ad- 
ministration, and council general. 2. 
Judicial, including the royal court, the 
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tribunal of first instance, and the tribunal 
of peace and of police. 3. Public instruc- 
tion. 4. Manne. 6. Military. The 
Governor-General receiyes 1,333 rupees 
a month ; the Attorney-General, 400 ; 
and the four senior Judges, 200 ; about 
the same as an ensign in the Company's 
service. 

In 1672, Puducheri, then a small 
village, was purchased by the French 
from the Kii^ of Vijayapur, 71 years 
after the first arrival of French ships in 
India. In 1693, the Dutch took Pudu- 
cheri, but restored it, with the fortifica- 
tions greatly improved, in 1697, at the 
peace of R^swick. On the 26th of Au^. 
1748, Admiral Boscawen laid siege to it, 
with an army of 6000 men, but was 
compelled to raise the siege on the 6th 
of Oct., with the loss of 1065 Europeans. 
M. Dupleii was the Governor, and had 
under him a garrison of 1800 Europeans 
and 2000 Sm&his. On the 29th of 
April, 1758, M. Lally landed at Pudu- 
cheri, and commenced a vigorous war, 
which ended ruinously for ttie French. 

In the beginning or July, 1760, Col. 
Coote, with 2000 Europeans and 6000 
natives, be^an to blockade Puducheri. 
On the 17th a detachment of his army 
under Major Moore attacked a Frencn 
convoy, which had with it 4000 Maistl- 
rean horse, 1000 SipSdiis, and 200 
Europeans. Moore nad 1600 native 
cavalry, 1100 Sip&his, and 230 Euro- 
peans, and was entirely routed, losing 
105 Europeans, killed or wounded, and 
a great number of natives. Neverthe- 
less, the English army having received 
reinforcements, on the 9th of Sept., 
1760, carried the bound-hedge and two 
of the four redoubts which £fended it, 
with the loss of 115 Europeans, and 
about the same number of SipSdils. On 
the 27th of Nov., M. Lally, finding the 
garrison hard pressed by famine, expelled 
aU the native mhabitants from the town, 
1400 in number. These being driven 
back by the English, attempted to re- 
enter tne fort, but were firea on by the 
French, and some of them killed. For 
8 days these unfortunates wandered be- 
tween the lines of the two hostile armies, 
subsisting on the food which they had 
about them, and the roots of grass. At 



last, finding Lally inexorable, the English 
suffered them to pass. 

On the night of the 30th of Dec, while 
an English fleet of 8 sail of the line, 2 
frigates, a fire ship, and a transport were 
at anchor in the roads, a terrific storm 
arose. The Newcastle, the Queenborough 
fri^te, and Protection fire-ship were 
driven ashore 2 miles to the S. oi Pudu- 
cheri, but only 7 men of their crews 
were lost. More dreadM was the fate 
of the Duke of Aauitaine, the Sunder- 
land, and the Dido transport, which 
foundered with 1100 Europeans on 
board. Only 14 men were saved, being 
picked up next day as they were floating 
on pieces of the wreck. All the other 
ships, with the exception of the Admi- 
ral's, were dismasted. The disasters on 
shore were likewise great. The sea 
overflowed the country as far as the 
bound-hed^; all the batteries and re- 
doubts which the English army had 
raised were utterly ruined ; the* tents 
and huts of the soldiers were blown to 
atoms; aU the ammunition was des-- 
troyed, and the men were compelled to 
throw away their muskets and seek 
shelter where they could, whilst many 
of the camp followers perished. The 
hopes of deliverance which this storm 
had raised in the minds of the French 
were, however, soon dispelled by the 
arrival of fresh men-of-war from Ceylon 
and Madras, so that the blockading fleet 
was again raised to 11 sail of the line. 
On the 5th of Jan., 1761, the French 
obtained a trifling success over a detach- 
ment of 170 men who were in th*e St. 
Thomas's redoubt, at the mouth of the 
Aryakuppam river. These were all killed 
or taken ; but Lally having no means of 
feeding his prisoners, sent them to 
Coote, with a demand that they should 
not be allowed to serve again against 
him during the siege. On the 16th, 
the town surrendered, as the garrison 
was reduced to 1100 men of the line 
fit for duty, and these enfeebled by 
famine and fatigue, with but two days' 
provision left. Alto^ther 2453 Euro- 
peans, including civilians, were made 
prisoners, and 500 guns, with 100 mor- 
tars and howitzers were taken, with a 
proportionate supply of storee. 
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In 1763, Puducheri was restored to 
the French. On the 9th of Aug., 1778, 
Sir Hector Munro, with an army of 
10,500 men, of whom 1500 were Ihiro- 
peans, a^^ain laid siege to it. On the 
10th, Sir E. Vernon, with 4 ships, 
fought an indecisive hattle in the roads, 
with 5 French ships under M. Tron- 
jolly, who, some days after, sailed off at 
night, and left the town to its fate. 
Puducheri, afker an ohstinate defence, 
was surrendered in the middle of Octo- 
ber bv M. Bellecombe, the Governor, and 
shortly after the fortifications were de- 
stroved. In 1783, it was re-transferred 
to tne French ; and on the 23rd of Aug., 
1793, retaken by the British. The 
treaty of Amiens, 1802, restored it to its 
original masters; whereupon Buona- 
parte sent thither General de Caen, with 
7 other generals, 1400 regulars, a body 
guard of 80 horse, and £100,000 in 
specie, with a view, doubtless, to extensive 
operations in India. His intentions, 
however, whatever they may have been, 
were defeated by the re-occupation of 
Puducheri in 1803. Puducneri was 
then attached to S. Arcot, and yielded a 
yearly revenue of about 45,000 rs. In 
1817, it was restored to the French, and 
has remained ever sinoe under their rule. 
A traveller may pass some time very 
i^eeably here. The people are hospit- 
able ana gay, though poor; and very 
many officers in the Company's service 
have found wives at Puducheri. It is 
perfectly allowable for gentlemen to 
enter any re-union that may be taking 
place, uninvited; a privilege, for the 
non-abuse of which, the scant supply of 
strangers is a sufficient guarantee. 

ip?) Gudaliir. — There is nothing 
worthy of note on the way from Pudu- 
cheri to Gddalilr (Cuddalore). This 
town, the capital of S. Arcot, and the 
place of residence of the civil authorities, 
is situated in lat. W 43', long. 79° 50', 
about \\ miles to the S. of the ruins of 
Fort St. David, and a mile from where 
one branch of the S. Ponnfer Tor Penn&rJ 
enters the sea. This brancQ is callea 
the Guddalam river. It is strictly 
speaking a separate stream, though an 
arm of the Ponn&r flows into it at 
Tiruvami^r, as it approaches tbe coast, 



takes a sweep to the N., and bendsagain 
to the S"., close to and on the W. of 
Fort St. David, and, running parallel 
to the beach for 3 or 4 miles, is separated 
from the sea only by a bank of sand, in 
some places but a few hundred yards in 
breadui. It is joined at its embouchure 
by the Karanguli river (usually termed 
the Cuddalore river), a considerable 
stream, which comes from the S. 

The place where the Ponn&r turns N. 
is caUea Venkap^t ; and there a branch 
is given off from it, which runs E. and 
joins the main river again in its S. course, 
thus enclosing asemi-circular tract of land, 
on which stands the new town of GtLdaltLr, 
the old town being on its opposite or S. 
side. The tide flows several miles up 
the river, which may be said, during the 
dry months, to be more an inlet of the 
sea, or back water, than a fresh water 
river. Its depth is about 6 ft. when the 
tide is low ; and a muddy bank of con- 
siderable extent is exposed, from which 
foetor arises, especially in the hot season. 
The site of the town and its vicinity is 
not more than 5 ft. above the level of 
the sea, the soil bein^ sandy and mixed 
with clay. From this lowness of situa- 
tion it might be expected to be unhealthy ; 
but so far is this from being the case, 
that it enjoys a remarkable immunity 
from disease, and the New Town and 
Fort St. David in particular, are pro- 
verbially healthy. In fact, sick officers 
and convalescents not unfrequently resort 
to Gtidalur for change of air, and several 
bangl&s have been erected in New 
Town for their accommodation, which 
are procurable at moderate rents. The 
climate is as equable as that of Madras, 
and cooler. 

In other respects, it has incontest- 
able advantages over both Madras and 
Puducheri, for an emporium, as it 
is the natural port of Salem, from which 
it is but 118 miles distant, even by the 
present circuitous route. Yet cotton 
IS sent from Salem to Madras, nearly 
double the distance, because the road to 
GMaltk is impassable for carts. The 
bar of sand, too, which, owing to the 
slowness of the current., the surf has 
thrown up across the mouth of the river, 
might easily be removed ; in which case 
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the stream would benayig^ableforyesBels 
of considerable size : as it is, the trade 
of the place is decayinf . There are no 
roads, out a pleasure £iTe on the beach 
1 1 miles in extent ; and another from the 
town to the ciTilians' house, 3 miles. Of 
seyen sugar refineries, six Ue in ruins. 
The collector's house was built by Mr. 
Place, at the beginning of the present 
century, and was occupied till 1820 by 
the Governor ; after that, by the diffe- 
rent collectors. Prior to 1690, the E. I. 
Company had a factory here ; which, on 
account of the increasm^ trade, was, in 
1702, rebuilt and fortified. In 1746, 
after the capture of Madras b^ De la 
Bourdonnais, the English functionaries 
betook themselves to Fort St. David and 
GtidaltSr. Both these places were then 
attacked by the French without success. 
On the 13th of April, 1749, a dreadful 
storm took place, which destroyed the 
British encampment at 6tidali!ir; and 
several ships foundered with aU their 
crews, among which was the Apollo 
transport, the Pembroke of 60 guns, and 
the Kamur of 74. This last was con- 
sidered the finest ship then in the Eng- 
lish navy of her size, and carried 750 
men, not one of whom escaped. 

In 1758, M. Lally got possession of 
both GUdalilr and Fort St. David, and 
forthwith destroyed the fortifications 
of the latter. In 1760, Col. Coote 
recovered these places; and on the 
1st July, 1781, gained between this 
place and Porto S^ovo a ^eat victory 
over Haidar 'Alf, who is said by Wilks 
to have lost 10,000 men ; but on the 8th 
of April, 1782, Gtidaldr surrendered to 
the combined French and Maist!irean 
armies. The French then greatly 
strengthened the works, and threw in a 
powerful garrison under command of the 
Marquis de Bussy. On the 13th of 
June, 1783, the place was attacked by 
General Stuart, with an army of 10,000 
men. Hereupon ensued a siege, remark- 
able in the annals of Indian warfare for 
many memorable circumstances. In the 
first place, while the armies were con- 
tending on the shore, a British fleet of 
17 ships, with 1,202 guns, under Sir 
Edward Hughes, was engaged with a 
French fleet of 15 ships, carrying 1,018 



guns, under M. Suffrein. On the 20th, 
a battle was fought between these arma- 
ments, in which the English fleet lost 
532 men, and was completely out- 
manoeuvred by the enemy, who succeeded 
in crippling the British vessels, and re- 
turning to its anchorage off Gddaltlr, at 
which place it landed 2,400 men to aid 
in the aefence of the town. This naval 
engagement had been preceded by a 
desperate encounter between the two 
armies, in which the English got posses- 
sion of 13 guns, and carried some out- 
works, but with a loss of 1,016 men, of 
whom 500 were Europeans ; the greatest 
loss, particularly in officers, tmit had 
been ever yet sustained by them in any 
action foueht in India. On the 25th, a 
sortie of the garrison was repulsed, with 
the loss to them of 600 men. 

Among the wounded French prisoners 
was a young sergeant, who, by nis noble 
appearance, attracted the attention of Col. 
Wangenheim, the officer commanding 
the Hanoverian troops in the English 
service, to such a degree, that he ordered 
the young man to be conveyed to his 
own tent, where he was kindly treated 
until his recovery and release. Many 
years after, when the French army, under 
Bemadotte, entered Hanover, Wangen- 
heim, among others, attended the victor's 
levee. Bernadotte asked him if lie had 
not served in India, and at GddaMr? 
and on his replying in the affirmative, 
inquired if he remembered a wounded 
sergeant to whom he had been kind. 
The Hanoverian said he recollected him 
well, that he was a fine gallant fellow, 
and he should like much to know what 
had become of him. ^* Behold him in 
me ! " exclaimed Bemadotte, and added 
that nothing should be wanting on his 
part to testuy his gratitude. 

On the 27tii of June, two days after the 
garrison had made their desperate sally, 
me Medusa frigate arrived from Madras, 
bringing news of the peace between 
France and England. 

The Fori of Oudalur is an unequal- 
sided quadrangle with an indifferent 
rampart and ditch, and no outworks, 
excepting one advanced from its N.E. 
angle. A bastion covers each of the 
other angles, and the curtains are fur 
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niched with the imperfect kind of flank* 
ing defence obtainable by means of a 
succession of bastions, placed in a pro- 
longation of one and the same straight 
line. The place, however, is naturally 
strong, being defended by rivers on the 
N. and E. Lord Valentia praises the 
factory-house as a chaste piece of archi* 
tecture, built by his relative " Diamond 
Pitt," and possessing a noble portico. 
The terraced roof was so much to the 
fancy of M. Lally, that he carried it 
away to Puducheri. 

(c) Porto Novo. — Five hours' jour- 
ney in a palankeen, brings the traveller 
to Forto Novo, which stands on the 
N. bank of the river V^ltSr, close to 
the- sea, and is called by the natives 
Mabmtid Bandar and Firingipet. At 
this place, and at B^pur in Malabar, 
arc the works of tne Indian Iron 
Company, which obtained its charter 
in 1854. In 1835, Mr. Heath, of 
the Madras Gijil Service, commenced 
making iron at Porto Novo ; intendiuff 
first to make wrought iron bjr charcosd 
alone, with fires and chaferies as in 
Sweden. Owing to the nature of the 
fuel, this experiment failed. Puddling 
was then tried, using, instead of coa( 
billets of wood, dried and half charred. 
This also failed from the difficulty of 
getting up the heat with such material ; 
and the wood being impregnated with 
nitre and salt, owin^ to the soil, the 
ashes were so alkahne as to act as a 
powerful flux on the bricks. Further 
experiments were also rendered abortive, 
by the character of the fuel, which 
generates volumes of nitro-muriatic acid ; 
and in 1846-47 coals were tried unsuc- 
cessfully. 

The Porto Novo works are now at 
a stand. Every one will admit, more 
particularly at a time when railways 



and steam engines art being intro- 
duced into Inma, that the problem of 
rendering the vast quantities of iron ore, 
which strew the surface of the ground 
in the collectorates of Salem and Koim- 
batdr, available for manufacture, is one 
of the highest interest. It seems, how- 
ever, that Porto Novo was ill-chosen as 
a site for works. The ore-ground is at 
the distance of 80 miles, 30 of which 
must be traversed by an execrable road, 
and the remainder by tortuous canals, 
navigable only during 4 months in the 
year. Moreover, the wood fuel has the 
pernicious qualities already stated, the 
supply is much too scanlr, and is con- 
tinually diminishing as tne jungles are 
brought under cultivation every year, in 
consequence of the extension of irriga- 
tion. Add to these disadvantages the 
circumstance that the works at Porto 
Novo have been built on ground but 18 
inches above the level of the river, and 
close to it, so that deep castings cannot 
be attempted, from the danger of ex- 
plosions. 

Nevertheless, the ore is good, yielding 
on an average 65 per cent. ; labour 
is cheap, and there is an unlimited de- 
mand. It may be that, after all, the 
simple method of the natives would prove 
the best for the manufacture of iron. A 
native fiimace costs £56, in which aU 
expenses for working it for one year are 
included, and returns £20 annually ; so 
that the first outlay is covered in 3 
years, and after that, a regular profit 
sets in. 

The governorship of Porto Novo was 
the bribe, in addition to a sum of money, 
for which, in 1693, Dr. Blackwell, the 
garrison surgeon of Fort St. David, 
covenanted to surrender that place to 
Zulfik&r Kh&n, then besieging the R&m 
£6j& in Jhinji. 
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Fteliminary Information. 

Boundaries and Genbkal Aspect op the Division— Sub-divisions and 
Chiep Towns. -2. Historical Sketch — Castes— Employments of the 
Natives. 



1. 



boundaries and general aspect of the division- 
chief TOWNS. 



sub-divisions and 



This division, lying between 16' and 20° N. lat., is a narrow slip of country 
about 350 miles in length, and from 60 to 10 miles in breadth. 

It is bounded on the N. by the Chilka Lake and the territory of the Gumstlr 
R§LJ& ; on the S. by the river Krishna ; on the E. by tiie Bay of Bengal ; and on 
the W. by the Gh&ts, which separate it from the Niz&m's country and that of 
N6gpur. 

The general aspect of the country from the Efi^hna as far as the frontier of 
Yish^patanam (Vizagapatam) is a flat alluvial plain rising gradually towards 
the Gh&ts. From that point northward it is more hilly. In 3ie tract between 
the sea and the Gh&ts the climate, though hot, is generally salubrious ; but the 
Gh&ts themselves, with a colder temperature, are very unhealthy, fever being the 
prevalent disease. 

The Sub-divieums and Chief Towns of the four Collectorates comprised in this 
Division are as follows : — 

oanjAm. 

Distance 
tTQm GanJ&m. 

66* 

19 

33 

63 



16 
110 



Distance from 
Vish&kpatanam. 

86 

38 

64 



Tftluks or Sab-diTialons firom V. and 
N.W.to8.andS.B. 


Chief Towns. 


1 Gumsttr 


Nauga'on 


2 Moherri 


Burh&npur 


3 Ichchh&pur 


Ichchh&pur 


4 Surada 


Surada 




... ... 


6 Kant&lavalsa 


... 


7 Kodiir 




8 Pubakonda 


IVashutpur 


9 Wadada 


Bairi 


vishXkpatanam (vizagapatam), 


T&luks or Sub-divisions 
ft-om N. to 8. 


Chief Towns. 


1 Pilkonda 


P&lkonda 


2 Sarvasiddhi 


Sarvasiddhi 


3 Golkonda 


Narsapatanam 



« OwiriK to the intersections in the Delta, the distances here given cannot in some cases 
be depended upon as quite correct. 
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T&loks or Sub-diviBions 
tram N. to S. 

1 Andrangi 

2 UppSida 

3 Lingampuru 

4 KattapiUi 

5 Peddapur 

6 Bikkayal 

7 £6ta R&mchandrapuram 

8 R&jamaliendri 

9 Kap&yeram 

10 R&m 

11 Aml&pur 

12 Nagaram 

13 T§LdimaU4 

14 Tannaku 

15 Undi 

16 MagalttSr 



Cfhief Towns. 



IMstanoe DiBtanoe flrom 

from MMlroa. B4iamah6ndrl. 



Lingampuru 

Kattapilli 

Peddapur 

Bikkaval 

R§Lmcliandrapuram 

K&jamahendri 365.6 

£ap§Lveram 

R&Ui 

Aml&pur 

Nagaram 

T&dimall^ 

Tamiaku 

Undi 

Magaltdr 



33 
24 
27 
20 
22 

12 
19 
40 
42 
14 
19 
38 
46 



MACHLfPATANAH (mASULIPATAM). 



TfilukB. 

1 E'ltir 

2 Kaikaliir 

3 Tinriir 

4 Gudew&da 

5 Padaua 

6 Machlipatanam 

7 Divi 

8 Jaggiapeta 

9 Nandig&ma 
10 Baizw&da 



Cbief Towns. 
E'ldr 
Kaikaliir 
TinnSr 
Gudew&da 
Padana 

Bandar or Mach- 
lipatanam 315.21 
Divi 

Jaggiapeta 
Nandig&ma 
Baizw&da, or Baizw&ra 



Distance PiBtance from 

from Madras. Hachiipatanam. 

48 



30 

85 

23 

8 



16 
90 

74 
44 



2. HISTOBICAL SKETCH — CASTES —EMPLOYMENTS OF THE NATIVES. 

The ancient name of the N. Sark&rs was Kalinga, by which this country was 
known idso to the Bomans. It is probable, however, uiat Orissa is the Galinga 
spoken of by PUny^ as a powerful and civilised kingdom, for according to the evi- 
dence of the Chmese traveller, Hiuan Thsans^, a desert forest extended for 500 
miles from K&nchi (that is, from near Madras), towards the frontiers of Ganj&m 
in the early part of the 7th century, a.d. The name Ealinga has survived to the 
present day under the corruption heeling, or Kling, amonff the inhabitants of the 
E. islands, who have for ages carried on a trade with this coast.^ Of the kings 
who anciently ruled over this territory we know nothing. A king of Andhni, 
Andhrar&yudu, son of Suchandra, is spoken of as reigning at Shrlk&kolam, on the 
Krishna, and is said, after the death of his fsither, to nave transferred his residence 
to the banks of the God&varf, perhaps to B&jamah6ndri. At his sujB;ge8tion, the 
sage Kanwa, the earliest of the Telugu grammarians, prepared a treatise on Telugn 
grammar. A dynasty of Ghalukia pnnces, and afterwards a Eadamba dynas^, 
IS said to have reigned subsequently at R&jamah^ndri. The Ball&l kings of 
Warangol or Orankal appear to have succeeded; but in 1323 a.d. their capital 
was taken by the Path&ns. In 1471 a.d. the Muljiammadans of the Dakhan began 
to interfere m the affairs of this province. There being a disputed succession in 
the family of the R&J& of Ganj§im, Muhammad Sh&h, of the BahmanI dynasty, 
installed one of the claimants as R&j& on condition of his paying tribute ; and in 
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1480 made over to him also the countries of Kondapilli, E'ltlir, and R&iamah^ndri. 
To these provinces, in 1490, Mul^ammad's successor, Mall^miid, added MachU- 
patanam and Guntdr. In 1612, the Bahmanf dynasty came to an end, when the N. 
Sark&rs, at least that part S. of the God&varf, fell to the Ku);h Sh&hf kings, who 
reigned at Golkonda or ^aidar&b&d. The N. part was retained by Yi^hnu Dev, 
who reiened at £&jamahendri till 1671. In 1687, Aurangzlb took Golkonda, 
and maae himself master of the KuJ^b Sh&hf dominioDS. A period of anarchy 
followed, as the Mul^ammadans were too much engrossed with the Markthas to 
settle their outlying provinces. However, in 1713, Nijjamu'l-Mulk, Stibahdar 
of the Dakhan, appointed Anv&ru*d-d£n, the future Ndw&b of the Kam&tak, to 
the government of Shrik&kolam, and Bustam Kh&n to that of R&jamahendri and 
the more S. portions of the Sark&rs. In those days the names and boundaries of 
the Sark§irs were different from what they are now. Quntur alone had the same 
boundaries, but was also called Murtazanagar or Eondavir. To this succeeded, 
in a N. direction, Kondapilli, being the country between the Krishna and the 
town of El(hr and the Kolar lake. JS'lur, the next Sark&r, lay between Konda- 
pilli and the S. branch of the God&varf. Thence jRc{famah^ndri extended N. to the 
river Sattiaveram, which enters the sea at K&kin&^a (Cocanada). The rest of the 
present CoUectorate of R&iamah6ndri, and the whole of Yish&kpatanam and Gan- 
j&m, were included in the large Sark^ of Shrikdkolam, the ancient name of which 
was Kalinf , whence Kalinffapatanam. There was also a distinct government 
called the Machlfpatanam Qavelf, extending from MutapiUi to Point Gudew&re. 
Machlfpatanam was looked upon as the chief fortress in the N. Sark&rs. In 1750 
it was made over to the French by Muj;affar Jan? on his becoming Stibahd&r of 
the Dakhan ; and his successor, $al&bat Jang, aaded to this grant the whole of 
the N. Sark^. M. Bussy was appointed Governor on the part of the French ; 
and in 1767 he reduced several refractory chiefs, and expeUed the English from 
their possessions in the province, and took their earrison at Yish&kpatanam pri- 
soners of war. Soon after Bussy was called to Madras to assist M. Lally in the 
sie^e of that place ; and the native Governor he left to act for him, Anandr^ 
Gajapati, made overtures to the English. Clive detached Col. Forde to co-operate 
with nim, who completely defeated Conflans, the successor of Bussy, at Peddapur. 
In this battle the English had 470 Europeans and 1,900 Sip&hfs, with about 6,000 
auxiliaries under Anan Ir&z, who were of little use. Conflans had 600 Europeans, 
600 horse, and 6000 Sip&hfs. He lost 30 pieces of cannon, his camp with all its 
equipage, and 18 officers and 170 Europeans killed, wounded, or prisoners, besides 
Sip&nfs. Next year Forde stormed the fortress of Machlfpatanam, and made 
prisoners of a force which exceeded his own in number. Upon this a treaty was 
concluded with Sal&bat Jang, SUbahd&r of the Dakhan, by which Machllpatanam 
and the territory dependent on it, about 8 miles long and 20 broad, was ceded to 
the English, and the expulsion of the French was agreed to. In 1762, Niz&m 
*Ali, who had superseded his brother ^al&bat Jang, offered the Sarkkrs, except 
Gunttir, the fief of Bas&lat Jang, to the English on condition of their aiding him 
with troops ; but the offer was decUned. Three years afterwards Clive obtained 
a ^ant of the Sark&rs from the King of Delhi; and on the 12th Nov., 1766, the 
Nu;&m signed a treaty at ^aidargtb&d agreeing to this j^rant. Tl]| Company did 
not, however, take possession of their new provinces tUl 1769, ana it was not till 
1778 that they assumed charge of Gunttir, having then obtained a lease of it from 
Bas§Jat Jang. (See C. Division, Preliminary Informatum). 

The most interesting castes j>eculiar to the N. Sark&rs are the EdUaa and 
Velamas. The E&tsas are the R&jputs of the south, and possess all the high sense 
of honour of that chivalrous people. Ignorance of their prejudices, or a rude way 
of dealing with them, has more than once led to fatal results. R&tsas have 
stabbed themselves in our courts of law when an attempt has been made to deprive 
them of their weapons ; and others, when cited to appear before our judges, have 
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destroyed themselves and their whole families. Orme (voL ii. p, 258) records a 
remarkable instance of the unyielding courage of these men m the defence of 
Bobilli, a fortress in the N. W. part of the Sark&r of Vish^patanam (lat 18' 35', 
long. 83'' 25'). The chieftain of this place, Kangarao, was at feud with Vijaya 
R&m R^, the deputy of M. Bussy, who was persuaded to attack the fortress, 
situate in an almost impenetrable forest. The French troops, after penetrating 
through the jungle with much difficulty and some loss, stormed the fort on the 
24th of Jan., 1757. While the action was at its height, a select band of Rfetsas 
put all their women and children to death, and then returned to die upon the 
walls without giving or receiving quarter. Of the whole clan but 6 men survived, 
the tutor of fiangarao's son, who preserved the young chieftain contrary to his 
father's commands, and 4 warriors, who pledged themselves to slay Vijaya R&m, 
the originator of lie war. On the third night after the storm two of these men 
penetrated into Vijaya R^im's tent, and stabbed him to death, inflicting 32 
wounds on his body. They then calmly awaited their fate, exclaiming to their 
assailants, " Look here ! we are satisfied !" Had they failed, the attempt would 
have been renewed by their two remaining comrades. 

The Velamas are likewise chieftains, and resemble the R&tsas in their pride 
and war-like spirit. They are said, however, by Campbell to be Shtidras. 

Many of the principal Zamind&rs are descended from the family of the R&j^ 
of Jagannath in Orissa, who, some centuries ago, conquered the ancient Sarkar of 
Shrik^Lkolam. They still maintain large bodies of armed retainers. The principal 
Zamindiirs in Ganj&m are those of Farlah Kimedi, Pedda Kimedi^ or Vijayanagar^ 
and Chinna Kimedi, or Fratdpgadi. The town of Pariah Kimedi is in lat. 18** 50' 
long. 84"^ 10'. In 1829 the country was attached on account of its disturbed 
state ; and in 1833 troops were employed to put down the refractory, among 
whom was a clan of highlanders, whose chiefs were called Bisais. The peshkash, or 
tribute, paid by the 2^mind^ is 82,529 rs. per annum. The Zamind&r claims 
descent from the royal families of Orissa. 

Pedda Kimedi lies due N. of Pariah Kimedi. The R&ji^ or Zamind&r, whose 
family formerly lived at Vijayanagar, now resides at Digapudi. The peshkash is 
23,000 rs. per annum, Pratfepga^ is the most N. of the three Kimedis. The 
R&jSi lives at Pudamari, and pays 20,000 rs. per annum. The large Zamind&rl of 
Gumsiir, lying between 29" 40' and 20' 20' N. lat., and 80° 10' and 85° 5' E. long., 
was entered by our troops in 1885, in consequence of the R6j& having refused to 
pay his arrears of tribute. An army of 7000 men was employed under the direc- 
tion of Mr. RusseU, and in two campaigns succeeded in penetrating aU the passes, 
and reducing the country. It was at fliis time that the town and cantonment of 
Russell-Konda (Russell-hill), called from the Commissioner, was founded, in lat. 
20°, long. 84° 40', 50 miles N.E. of the town of Ganj&m, and 6 N.N.W. of the 
fort of Gumstir, This station is about 150 feet above the level of the sea ; but 
within a short distance are the Gh&ts, from 500 to 2000 feet high, thickly clothed 
with jungle, Gumstir may be divided into two tracts. Upper and Lower Gumsiir. 
Lower Gumstir is overspread with thick jungle fall of poisonous malaria; and 
here our troops, la the campaigns of 1885-36, suffered greatly from fever. The 
Upper countryjb more open, and is comparatively healthy. The Khonda, a wild 
people who inhabit Gumstir, had forages been adoicted to the barbarous custom of 
female infanticide and human sacrifices. It was usual to kidnap or purchase chil- 
dren of both sexes, and feed them up as richly as the resources of the inhabitants 
would allow, indulging them at the same time in all their wishes, until the day of 
offering the Meria, or sacrifice, arrived. A solemn convocation was then held, and 
the victim was led with music and rejoicings to be butchered. The sacrifice was 
supposed to obtain good crops and otiier blessing for the offerers. By the weU- 
sustained efforts of the English Government, this horrible custom, as well as that 
of infanticide, have been suppressed (see Journal of .Royal Asiatic Society, vol. 
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xiii., art, xii., by Capt. Macpherson). About ten miles S. of Gamstir, ia the 
smaU town and Zamind&ri of Aska, which yields 4700 rs. The sugar factories of 
Messrs. Binny and Co., which are close to the town, are worked by steam, and 
are fitted with machinery of the best and most modem description. 

In the CoUectorate of Yish&kpatanam there is the great Zaminddri of V\ja- 
yanagaramy which pays 6 lacs of rupees, or £60,000, a-year to Government. 
This Zamind&ri, one of the largest in India, is divided into 11 T&luks, and has a 
population of 561,748. The present Zamindar, Yijaya Rkm Gajapati K&z is 30 
years of age, and has just assumed charge of his country, which, at his own re- 
quest, was placed for 3 years after his accession, under an English Superintendent. 
He is the representative of that Vijaya RSim who induced M. Bussy to destroy 
the Chief of Bobilli, and who in 1712 erected the present fort of Vijayanaffaram. 
On his assassination he was succeeded by his nephew, Ananda, who aided Col. 
Forde in the siege of Machlfpatanam, in 1759, and died shortly afterwards at 
Baizw^a, on his way to obtain the recognition of his title from the Niz&.m. The 
names of the T^uks in this Zamlnd^ are as follows : — 

Tftliikt. No. of Villaees. 

1. Vijayanagaram 213 

2. Gudiv&da (E. of Viiayanagaram) 180 

3. Bonanghi (W. of ditto) 98 

4. Kumaram (N. of ditto) 319 

5. Gajapatinagaram (ditto) 167 

6. P&dag&di (S.E. of ditto) 226 

7. V&p&da (S.W. of ditto) 90 

8. Alamanda (S. of Y&p&da) 48 

9. Chod^&nen (S. of Alamanda) 123 

10. NeUimuku (S. of Vish^apatanam) 84 

11. Shrfkurmam (N. of Shrikakolam) 53 
This Zamind&rf is bounded to the "W. by the KSshipur Hills, which rise to 

the height of 3000 feet. In this range excellent plumbago is found, and other 
mineral. 

There are no Zamfnd&rfs deserving particular notice in the Collectorates of 
RgjamaJbi^ndri or Machlipatanam. 



Chief Town. 


Population. 


Yijavanagaram 
Venfcatapur 


95,985 
65,553 


K6ttiam 


48,410 


ChipurupaUi 


91,520 


Gajapatinagaram 
PadagSdi 


46,301 
67,656 


Lfikav&rapukdta 


34,029 


Gav&rav&sam 


31,223 


Chod&r&nen 


40,684 


Na^ur 
Shrikurmam 


20,980 


15,547 
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ROUTE 15. 

MADRAS TO OANjXm. 
673 M. 4 F. 

For the particulars of this Route as 
far as the Krishna river, see Route 10. 
Thence proceed as follows : — 

MiLiTABY Authority — Officer com- 
manding Northern Division — JTalt^, 

Civil Authority — From Baizw^a, 
or Baizw&da, to Yemagudiam : Collector 
of Machlipatanam — Machlipatanam. 
Thence to Tuni: Collector of R&jama- 
h6ndri — Bdj'amahendri. Thence to 
Shrflt&kolam : Collector of Vish&kpata- 
nam — VUhdkpatanam. Thence to Gan- 
jkm: Collector of Ganj San — Gar^'dm. 

STAGES. 
PLACES. M. p. M. P. 

(a) BAIZWADA, *.<.o. 271 4 271 4 

Machaveram 2 6 

R&mavar&hup&du 2 3 

Y&nikap&du 1 6 

Neduman(iru 7 

X Bodaman Channel to 

Kasarapalli 4 1 

GANNAVARAM,*.<.o. 2 13 7 

Atukfir 4 4 

Ampapuram 3 3 

•ViravalU 2 

Narsanap&lam 1 7 

RAMACHANDRA 

APPARAOPE'T, b. 2 3 14 1 
X R^imileru n. to Bo- 

multir 1 7 

Kal&mkruvu 1 4 

x4«toTamel6r,r 5 3J 

El(irp6t, enter 7J 

{b) E'LITR ends, b.t.o. 13 111 
X Tamel6ru r. to P&l- 

gudiam 2 2 

DandaKir 2 5 

Oundugolovu 4 1 

BHrMADOL,* 3 7 12 7 

Gop&lpuram 3 1 

N&rfi,yanpuram 1 2 

Ghantavarlgudiam 3 5 

Dubach6rla 6 

NALLACHE'RLA, b. 4 1 12 6 

Achanap&lliam 1 6 

Anantapalli 1 5 

X Yerrakalva, r 2 

X « 6 

YERNAGUDIAM,*.^o. 3 6 8 1 

Kri^hi^amp&lam 1 6 



PLACES. 



STAGES. 
M. F. 



M. F. 

DaivarapaUi 2 4 

Bandap&du 1 5 

Dudukdr 1 

Gauripatnam 1 6 

PEDDAPANGEDI, b. 2 5 11 2 

X a channel 6 

Domairu 1 6 

Kautir 3 1 

God^varl r. r. b 1 OJ 

Ditto,/.* 2 IJ 

(c) RAJAMAHE'NDRI, 

b.t.o. (Fort) 12 10 1 

Div^jichervu 5 1| 

Vlran&thnipandal 2 3| 

xr. to RAJANAGA- 

RAM, ft. ^.0 2 4i 10 IJ 

Gonagudem 1 Z\ 

Mur&ri 2 2 

Gandapalli 2 2 

MallapaUi 2 7 

T&l6ru 2 3 

J AGAMUAPE'Ty b.t.o. 2 8 13 4| 

R&maveram 1 6 

Somaveram 2 6 

X Yaleru r. to Yera- 

varam 2 

Govindapuram 3 3 

Pattip&du 1 7 

DHARMAVERAM, b. 2 2 12 2 

Chendurti 4 2 

Robertsonp^ta 4 

Kattipundi 2 5 

Tamyapeta 3 2 

Bendapudi 1 2 

ARAMPUDI ANNA- 

VERAM, b 2 1 14 

X 3 ft. to Tktagunta ... 3 6 

X 4 «. to TUNf, ft. ^ 0. 7 4 11 2 

X Tondava r. to Paika- 

raopeta,^.o 4 

Nauvaram 3 1 

Kodechirla 2 

Udantapuram 1 2 

Kaite 2 7 

NAKKAPALLI, ft. ... 2 3 12 1 

Timraasapuram 2 6 

Gokalap&du 1 4 

Penugol 1 3 

X Panday&ru, r 1 

Pulaparti 1 3 

Rangup&lliam 3 

YELLAMANCHILLIft. 3 4 13 5 

X n. to Narsanapalli ... 4 3 
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PLACES. STAGES. 

M. F. M. F. 

X large n. to Tallap&l- 

liam 1 7 

Unknipldliam 1 1 

Puyawkram 3 

KASIMKO'T,*.<.o.... 14 11 7 

xSarada,r 2 6 

Ankapalli (Fort) 1 1 

Mamp&lliam 6 

Jangalp&lliam 6 

Askapalli 3 

SUBHARAM,* 16 15 3 

X large n 14 

Kulupalli 1 7 

SantapUliam 2 1 

x2«.toKO'TAWAL- 

SA, * 3 1 8 6 

Sungarip&Iliani 4 

Kandagapalli 6 

K&tikapaiU 1 

Nerikattu 1 

ALAMANDA, t.o 2 2 9 

xn 1 Oi 

Kodikammo 6| 

Chinnap&lliani 2 

X n, to Bhimsioghi, d. 15 

xKrostang, r 6J 

x2«. toSarakl 6 0* 

(rf) VIJAYANAGAEAM 

(Fort), i.^.o 4 1 

Dasanap^ta 1 

x 3 «. to Peddat&div^da 1 7 

Climiiat&diY&da 1 2 

Bhogapuram 4 0| 

X Kon&da, r 3 4 

KONXJ>A,b.t.o 6i 

x«. toYelladar 1 2 

X 3 n. to Ghinnapadi- 

▼feda 3 5 

Earpuchintapalli 14 

X Yeddalgadda, r 1 6 

x«. to Takelli 2 6 

KO'TAPALLIAM,d... 2 6 

Sundarap&Uiam 2 7 

K&likosakalla 1 

x ». to E6tapeta 5 

X «. to Kupelli, b. t. o... 1 5 

X 2 n. to Mutadda 5 6 

xN&guln, r 4 1 

(e) SHRrKAKOLAM, 

(Chieacole), Place of 

Arms, to 3 16 3 

ArasaUl 1 5 

TJpakki 2 



15 3 



12 3 



13 4 



PLACES. STAOB8. 

M. F. M. F. 

A Masjid and Tank ... 3 7 

Agrah4ram 1 4 

Xft.toGARRAH 3 4 12 4 

Konf 7 

(/) Ealin&'apatnam 2 3 

X Yanfs^oh&ra, r 6 

Govindaporam 2 

Nandig&on 1 2 

Dandiuachmipuram ... 3 2 

PERIA AGRAHARAM 1 8 7 

y&nistapuram 3 2 

Bhorbhadra 3 

X «. to \Vutebh§u:a 1 4 

Antulaveram 1 2 

x2«.toG0PALPURAM 

b.t.o 2 6 U 6 

T&lag&on 3 4J 

Chinnarogandlapalli ... 1 3| 

lingalap&du 1 1 

X 2 ». to Daiv&da 3 1 

PANTATEKELLI,*. 15 10 7 

Govindapuram 1 6 

Murlap&du 7 

X «. to K6vit6 Agrah- 

6ram 2 2 

X 3 M. to Cross Road ... 2 

X 2 w. to Chinna Vkdkm 7 

KASIBUGA, b 13 9 1 

Padmanapapuram 12 

xft. to Makk^&jola... 5 li^ 

P&lig&on 2 l| 

Haripuram, b 2 

X ». to AMBUGAON . 1 4 J 10 3i 

Parterunipalli 1 6| 

X n. to Mahendratanya 

r. and Sh&sanam on 

the left 6 

X ». to Hukmpeta 2 0^ 

X 2 «. to BHURGAON 2 6i 7 3| 

Eancherlagudiam, ^. ... 2 4 

J&dupudi 3 4J 

Jam'ad&rputi 2 2| 

X n. to SavaradaiTupeta 3 4 

X 3 «. and Lotabuti, r. 1 4J 
(>)ICHCHHAPUR,*.<.o. 1 IJ 14 5 

Suv&ni 3 3 

Jatipadra 1 7 

Chimmeripalli 1 3 

Jagann&thapuram 7 

MONTREDDI 7 8 3 

Pannapalli 2 2 

Indrar&j&puram 7 

Tirthapuram 2 2i 
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PLACES. STAGES. 

M. F. M. F. 

X Salt-water Inlet 1 OJ 

Bokaspalli 2 7i 

Gop&lpuram 1 3 

xr.toMANSlTRKO'TA 1 5t 12 4 

Konamanna 4 4 

Partachattapuram 1 6 

Chhatrapur, t. o 1 6^ 

Ri§hikulia, r. r. * 3 

/.* 3i 

(A)GANJAM(enter),<.o. 2 11 6 

673 4 
{a) Baizwdda.— The Krishna rivers 
where the great north road crosses it at 
Baizw&da, is 1160 yds. broad, and its 
velocity 6 m. an hour. It is said to dis- 
charjgpe more water in one hour than the 
Cly(fe at Glasgow in one year. The riyer 
begins to rise in Jnne, and freshes con- 
tinue till the end of October. After this 
the stream gradually subsides, but is not 
fordable till about the end of January. 
When the rise attains the height of 
22 ft., the water enters the ducts for 
irrigation; when it reaches 32 ft. the 
banks are overflowed. In 1851-52-63 
it rose to 35 ft., and caused some 
damage. At Baizw&dA there are three 
large ferry boats belonging to natives, 
and some others are obtainable from 
other ferries when required for the pas- 
sage of troops. Government has sanc- 
tioned the outlay of £20,000 for a 
timber bridge, the stanchions of which 
are to be imbedded in the masonry of 
the Anakatt. This work is now under 
construction with teak obtained from 
Peg^. The banks of the river are 
plentifully clothed with the Bab&l tree, 
the Mimosa Arabiea^ which yields a 
quantity of valuable gum, the collection 
of which ^ves employment to many jper- 
sons. This gum is liised by cloth pamt- 
ers, toy-makers, paper fitters, and others. 
The seeds of the Babul are used by the 
peasants for feeding their cattle during 
the dry season. 

The Krishna is one of the principal 
rivers in India. Kising in the W . Gh&ts 
at Mah&baleshwar in lat. 18° 1' long. 
73'* 41' on the E. brow of the Gh&ts, 
4,500 ft. above the sea, it flows almost 
due E. into the bay of Beng&l, bisect- 



ing, as it were, the Dakhan. It does 
not divide till within 23 m. of the sea, 
and the Delta it forms is insignificant. 
Its whole course is not less than 800 m., 
but, unhappily, from the rockiness of 
its channel, and the rapidity of the 
slope, it is useless for purposes of navi- 
gation ; being, indeed, crossed for the 
most part only with wicker vessels lined 
with hides. At the same time the great 
height of its banks (which average 
from 30 to 60 ft.) prevents its being 
made available for irrigation. How- 
ever, after it emerges from the E. Gh^ts 
at Baizw&da and Sft&naffaram, several 
canals have been carried &om its banks, 
and on the rise of the river in June 
these are filled. The principal canal is 
the Tungabhadra, excavated in 1842, by 
which the Sandol, Kamman6r, B^ip^tla, 
and other tanks are supplied. The 
Yelatlir canal feeds the important tank 
of AU(ir. 

But the great work which spreads the 
fertilizing waters of the Krishna over 
the adjacent lands in both the Gunt(ir 
and Machlipatanam provinces is the gi- 
gantic Anakatt, or embankment, now 
carried across the river from Sit^oiaga- 
ram in Gunttir to Baizw&da on the oppo- 
site shore. This Anakatt supplies water 
to a million acres. It is situate close to 
the Great N. road, where two lofty hills, 
one on either bank, reduce the river's 
breadth from 2,000 to 1,350 yds. The 
velocity of the river is augmented by its 
being thus narrowed, and hence addi- 
tional strength is required in the Ana- 
katt, which consists of a wall 19ft. high 
above the deep bed, and resting on wells 
of masonry from 7 to 8 ft. deep. This 
waU is 10 ft. broad at bottom, and 4 at 
top. It is supported in rear by a back- 
ing or apron of loose stone extending to 
more than 90 yards in breadth, with a 
second retaining wall or revetment also 
based on wells. The first part of this 
is covered with rubble masonry and hewn 
stone carried to a level with the top of 
the wall, BO as to form a flat breadth of 
20 ft. This cut stone is continued in an 
inverted curve 30 ft. further, after which 
the loose stone commences, and slopes 
down gradually to the sandy bed of the 
river. 
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At each end of the Anakatt is a large 
elnice, with 16 vents to keep the bed of 
the river clear of deposits, in front of 
the head sluices of the ^at canals. At 
each head sluice there is a lock to pass 
boats between the river and the canal, 
witii a chamber 50 yds. long and 20 ft. 
wide. 

Length of theAnakatt,or dam^is 3750 ft. 
Two under sluices at E. and W. 
extremities (each, between the 

abutments) 182 „ 

Two head mtto (ditto)^ 132 „ 

Two locks on E. and W. canals 

(each, between the gates) 1 50 „ 

Depth of foundation walls 7-8 „ 

Height of wall 19 „ 

Breadth of do. at crown 20 „ 

Do. curved slope 50 „ 

„ first part of loose stone ... 50 „ 

„ second,, „ „ 180 „ 

Crown of Anakatt, above sum- 
mer level 14 „ 

Headsluice, flows above ditto... 9 J „ 
Under „ ,, at Sit&nagaram 6 „ 

„ „ Baizw&da 6J „ 

Summer level above deep bed... 5 „ 
Deep bed above high water 
mark, at Machlipatanam 23 „ 

The cost of the work, which was 
finished in 1855, is estimated at about 
£78,000, exclusive of the irrigating 
canals, which will be all navigable. Up 
to the present time rice in large quanti- 
ties has been imported into the collec- 
torate of Machlipatanam from Beng&l, 
but the Anakatt will probably supply 
water enough to enable the inhabitants 
to grow this important article for their 
ovm consumption, and even admit of 
considerable e:q)ort. 

Another wort of great utility, would 
be a canal to join the Kfisnna and 
God&vari rivers. This work is, indeed, 
already in progress, by a high level 
channel from the God&vari to El(ir, 
where it will be locked into the high 
level channel from the Krishna, the 
waters of which have an elevation of 8' 
above those of the God&vari. A glance 
at the map will show the facility with 
which sucn a work might be accom- 
plished. The Kol&r lake, which, during 
the rains, covers upwards of 100 sq. m., 



lies directly between Baizw&da and 
R&jamah6ndri, on the God&vari; and 
into this lake the river Budw&r (which 
passes within a mile or two of Baiz- 
w&da) flows. It must be noted, how- 
ever, that the Eollir lake will be greatly 
reduced in area by drainage and em- 
bankment. Already some mousands of 
acres have been reclaimed, and are bear- 
ing heavy crops of rice. 

Baizw&da itself is a large and rapidly- 
improving place. A great festival is 
held here on the banks of the Eri?hi^a, 
about February, in honor of Shiva. At 
that time sin is supposed to be removed 
by bathing at certain famous spots ; for 
the river is held to be most sacred. 
There are two other festivals, one at 
Kallapilli in honor of the same God, 
and another six weeks later in honor 
of Vishnu, celebrated at Shrik&kolam, 
between Kallapilli and Baizw&da. In 
the hills close to Baizw&da there is good 
bear shooting; and tigers, hog, and 
bison are to M met with. 

{h) EluTy called Upper Eliar^ is a 
very populous town, and has been occa- 
sionally the station of a native regiment. 
At present the cantonment is occupied 
only by a detachment, or by recruiting 
parties. The Tammeler^ a small shal- 
low river, the bed of which ii dry during 
the greater part of the year, divides the 
town into two parts. On the right 
bank are the remains of an old fort, 
distant 1^ miles N.E. from the barracks. 
The officers* houses are on the opposite 
side, 1 m. W. of the barracks. The 
lines are well situated, dry and commo- 
dious, and the houses of the town are of 
a better description than is usually seen. 
In the great Kol&r lake, which is close 
to the town, there is abundance of fish, 
and wild fowl may be shot ad libitum. 

Sixteen miles S.W. of E'lur is the 
village of Mallavellij one of the 7 places 
in this province at which diamonds are 
found. The names of the other 6 places 
are Partal, Alkur, Farthenipddu, Fra^ 
tallaj Waatapilli and Kodavetti Kallu. 
The hollow flat, where the diamond 
pits are, is a low, dry, graveUy plain, 
but which has the appearance of having 
once been a lake. Through this plain 
no stream flows, and the pools, in its 
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lower {Hurt, dry up in March, when the 
excayation may be commenced, and not 
before. The pits are in general exca- 
vated at the N. end of the bank, that 
surrounds the hollow. The deepest are 
not more than 12 ft., and, whatever the 
depth, a hard mass of rock is never 
reached. The strata penetrated are — 
first, a grey, clayey, vegetable mould, 
about a foot or two thick; below this 
an alluvium of the following pebbles, 
rounded bj attrition : sandstone, quartz, 
siliceous iron homstone, carbonate of 
iron, felspar, conglomerate sandstone, 
and a prodigious quantity of concretion- 
ary limestone. The diamond is never 
found imbedded, or in any way attached 
to any of the pebbles, but always loosely 
mixed with the other little stones. The 
detritus, forming the diamond stratum, 
must have proceeded from the hills to 
the N., the only hills, in fact, near the 
place. They are the continuation of the 
sandstone range, which extends E. from 
Banganapilli, KondapiUi and Malla- 
veUi, in all of which localities the matrix 
of the diamond is a conglomerate sand- 
stone. 

From Eldr, a heavy, sandy road 
leads to £4famah^ndri, the next place of 
importence. The Yerrakalva nver in 
the third sta&^e is for a few days every 
year unfordaole, and must be crossed 
on rafts, for there are no boats to be 
had. 

(e) Rdjamahindri^ the capital of the 
Collectorate of the same name, is a town 
with a population of about 16,000 per- 
sons, of whom about a fourth are br&h- 
mans. The MuJ^^ammadans are few in 
number, and are comparatively poor. 
The mosques, however, which are still 
standing, show that formerly the follow- 
ers of tne Prophet at this place must 
have been both numerous and wealthy. 
Bd^amakindri is built on the N. bank of 
the Godfevarl, in lat. 16° 15', long. 81° 
53', on somewhat elevated ground, and 
consists of one principid street half-a- 
mile in length, running nearly due N. 
and S., where is the chief b&z&r. The 
houses on ea<;h side are generally of 
mud, one story high, and tiled. Several 
narrow lanes run E. and "W. from the 
principal street. Those to the W. pro- 



ceed to the bank of the river, and con- 
sist of mean houses, with here and there 
large two-storied dwellings belonging to 
the Zamlnd&rs of the district, or wealthy 
br&hmans. The streets on the E. side 
are more narrow and irregular, and 
have fewer houses of the respectable 



Ths Ibrt is N. of the town, and is 
s(]^uare, with hi^h round waUs and a 
ditch, now partially filled up. It is 
usually garrisoned by two companies of 
the native regiment, stationed at Samar- 
lak6ta, a town not far from the sea, and 
29 m. 6i f. from E&.jamah6ndri. The 
barracks, hospital, jail, magazine, and 
lines of the detachment are in the 
Fort. 

The K&j&B of this place are mention- 
ed by Farishta as independent princes, 
when the Dakhan was invaded by 
AU§aiu'd-dIn, a.d. 1295. In 1471, a.d., 
it was subjected by the B^Jiimani sove- 
reigns of the DakhjEin. 

The Ooddvari fSkr. Go, "water," d, 
"that gives"), wnich washes the town, 
is the mird river of India in length, its 
whole course being 898 m., and it is 
probable that its navi^tion may soon 
become of corresponding importance. 
Its floods rise from 30 to 100 feet above 
the summer level, and its discharge 
varies from 200 millions of cub. yds. per 
hour in extreme floods, to about 300,000 
yds. in the hottest weather. It rises in 
lat. 19° 58', long. 73° 30' in the W. 
Gh&ts, at an elevation of about 3,000 ft., 
near Trinibak Ndsak, in the Collectorate 
of A^madnagar. The place where it is 
supposed to have its source is considered 
by the Hind(is one of the most sacred in 
India, and vast crowds of pilgrims throng 
to it at the time of festivals. After a 
S.E. course of 100 m., the 6od&var£ 
reaches the "W. frontier of the Niff&m's 
territory at Phultamba, in lat. 19° 48', 
long. 74° 40', and during the next 90 m. 
forms the boundary of me Abmadnagar 
Collectorate and the country of the 
Nisj&m, which latter it enters 10 m. be- 
low Manjf, and flows in a winding E. 
course 160 m. to Lasona, receiving on 
its way the D6dhn&, a considerable 
stream. Eighty-five miles further it re- 
ceives the Manjara, a large river from 
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the S., and again after 170 m. near the 
town of Vil Sigar, the Maner. Thence 
it flows ahout 20 m. to E&leshwar, id 
lat. 18" 62', long. 79" 66'y where it joins 
the Wain Gangd, there called the Arf«- 
hiia, a very laree river, which brines 
down the great drainage of the S. side 
of the VMkyaA moTmtains. At Hotter, 
170 m. further, theGod&varf crosses the 
Ni^&m's frontier into the CoUectorate of 
£&jamah6ndri, through a deep chasm in 
the E. Gh&ts, with, however, so gradual 
a slope as to present no difficulties of im- 
portance for navigation. At Devinata- 
nam the river emerges from the mils, 
and passes R&jamahendri to Daulesh- 
waram, about 6 m. off, where is the 
largest Anakatt in India. Here, too, 
commences the delta of the God&varl, 
which divides into two streams, the £. or 
Gantami, which flows by NflapUli and 
the French settlement of Yim&m into 
the sea, 2 miles S. of Eorangi (Ooringa) ; 
and the W. or Vasi^hta, which de- 
bouches 4 or 5 miles S. of Narsapur. 
The Ya^ishta has also a smaller branch, 
called the Yainatyen, flowing £. to the 
sea near Bandam(irlanka. 

As the God&varf, were it navigable 
above the Gh&ts, would open np the 
eommerce of the vast provinces of I^aid- 
ar&b&d and N£^nr, including the pro- 
ductive cotton nelds of Ber&r, it wifi be 
seen at once that there is no question 
connected with PubUc Works in India 
of equal importance with the problem 
of how to render its navigation prac- 
ticable. The difficulties have been ably 
stated by Lieut. Haig, and are as fol- 
lows. It must be premised, that near 
Biruncha, the Wain Gangfe, or Pr&nhita, 
meets the God&vari, and that the navi- 
^tion from thence proceeds N. up the 
Wain Gang&, not W. by the God&vari, 
where, indeed, the water is much too 
shallow in the dry season to admit of 
vessels passing.* The course of the 
river then, to Ohanda, a considerable 
town, favorably situated on the Er&i and 
Jarpatti rivers, which flow into the Wain 



* SlruQcha is remarkable an the place near 
wbich the late Dr. Bell dug for ooal. It is said 
with sucoess. That it exists there can be no 
doubt, as black shale is found in great quan- 
tities. 



Gang&, and but 80 m. from N&gpur, 
may be divided into 7 portions : — 

▲VSXIOB 

Bias. 

MXLXS. VZK. 

1. From Dauleshwaram 

to Sintral barrier ... 108 lOf 

2. The Sintral barrier... 4 

3. From Sintral barrier 

to Bnehan^alli 76 10| 

4. Enchan6palli barrier 12 
6. Enchan^palli barrier 

ixi Detpakunarri 100 8^ 

6. Dewalamarri barrier 40 

7. Dewalamarri barrier 
toChfinda 72 4* 

Total 412 

1. — At Dauleshwaram, the Anakatt 
dams back the water more or less above 
its natural summer level for 10 m. to 
the village of Komitradevam, where the 
natural slope of the bed commences and 
continues to Devipatanam, where the 
river emerges from the hills. Thence to 
Eoyend6, 30 m., the stream is for the 
most part pent between hills, which at 
one place run sheer down to the water's 
edge, being not more than 250 yards 
apart. Owing to being thus narrowed, 
the river is deeper, and has a greater 
rise and velocity during floods ; but for 
half the year, when the water passing 
down is only from 400,000 to IJ mil- 
lions of cub. yds. per hour, the great 
depth to which the oed has been exca- 
vated in the freshes gives a section, 
which requires scarcely any fall in this 
30 m. to discharge the water. Hence 
from Devipatanam to Eoyend^ the water 
is nearlv still, for some months in the 
year. From Koyend6 to Bhadrach61am, 
about 46 m., the rise in the bed is 63 ft., 
or at the rate of IJ ft. per mile. This 
slope is not, however, uniformly distri- 
buted. When the river is low, the 
shoals of sand which are constantly in 
motion form bars at intervals, the fall 
over which is somewhat above the aver- 
aj^e. This remark applies to every por- 
tion of the river be<^ when there is no 
great body of water coming down. Just 
above the Bhadrachelam we first rocks 
appear. They extend 4 miles, but are 
thmly scattered, and may be so easily 
removed, that a small party of Sappers 
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cleared a good passage riffht through, 
with the expenditure of only 100 lbs. of 
powder. During floods these rocks are 
coyered, and ofier no impediments to 
boats. 

The Sintral barrier cotsists of two 
separate masses of rock, 1 and 2 m. in 
length, with a chasm three quarters of a 
mile long, tolerably free from rock, be- 
tween them. In the summer, the differ- 
ence of level between the water imme- 
diately above this barrier and that below, 
is 36 ft. When full the stream passes 
clean over the whole of the rocks, and, 
though the current is great, boats can 
ascend. But in summer the tops of the 
rocks are uncovered, and the river passes 
through 2 channels varying from 20 to 
30 vds. in width, and from 10 to 20 ft. 
in depth. The width of the stream when 
full varies from 600 yds. at the lower end 
to 1000 yds. at the upper. 

3.— In the next 76 m. a few detached 
rocks occur. A little below Enchan6- 
palli, the second barrier begins. The 
river turns sharp to theE., and near the 
village of Tala^dim rocks begin, and 
at Enchan^paUi almost shut the stream, 
the only passage bein? a narrow wind- 
ing one, 30 yds. wide and 25 deep, 
smooth as though hewn by man. Above 
it the rocks continue, but more thinly, 
for 4 m., where a narrow ledge, over a 
low part of which the water fells 2 feet 
in summer, crosses the river. At the 
village of Damtir, 6 m. higher, the prin- 
cipal barrier commences. Here a solid 
mass of rock runs completely across, 
rising from 18 to 25 ft. above the summer 
level, the water felling over it in the 
most picturesque manner. This barrier 
is a lew hundred yds. broad, and then 
there are no rocks for 1| m. to Pank- 
hina, where there is another fall of 6 ft. 
over a narrow ledge. The difference of 
level between the water above the rocks 
at Pankhina and that atEnchan^palli is 
50 ft. The rock is mostly slate; the 
width of the river is from 300 to 500 
yds., and the badu are from 60 to 70 ft. 
nigh above the summer level. 

5.— The third and most formidable 
barrier, of solid rock, commences 1 m. 
above the village of Dewalamarri, and 
extends 40 m. When the stream is 



high, that is for 4 months in the year, 
the total fall being only 142 ft., or 3 J ft. 
per m., this barrier is less of an obstacle 
than the two preceding, but in dry weather 
it is at present quite impassable to boats. 
It is proposed to connect the two points 
of the nver above dnd below this bar- 
rier by a canal with locks, and thus 
avoid this barrier altogether. Owing to 
the stream taking a great bend precisely 
at this spot, it is thought that two points, 
at present 96 m. distant, may be joined 
by a canal 35 ml long, thus saving 61 m. 
transit. The estimate for this work, 
and for passing the other two barriers 
by means of locks, is £300,000. 

The Great Anakatt at Dauleshwaram 
crosses the God&vari, where the river is 
4 m. wide, but 3 small islands form, as 
it were, points tTappui. The first waU 
from Dauleshwaram on the E. side, to 
the island called Pichika Lanka, is 1624 
yards long ; the second from Pichika 
Lanka to K&li Island, is 954 yards ; the 
third to Mah<ir Lanka is 516 yds. ; and 
the fourth, to the village of Vijeshwaram, 
on the W. bank, is 862 yds. long. From 
the Dauleshwaram, or nead sluice, two 
canals have been cut leading E., the 
Samarlakdta, and Tulia B&fha. The 
latter runs 30 m. to K&kfn&da, on the 
sea coast, and the traffic upon it is very 
considerable. Besides th(^e there are 
the R&li canal, watering the Delta 
proper ; the Gannaveram, which irri- 

fites the Nagaram district; and the 
alkol, Eakarparru, Yenkia, Nakkala, 
and Yelemanchilli canals, which water 
the W. districts and part of Machlipa- 
tanam. The cost of the Great Anakatt 
was about £95,000, and that of the canals 
for traffic and for irrigation, £150,000. 
Besides these artificial ducts there are in 
the Delta the Tulia, Waiy&xu, and Gosta 
Nadi rivers, of which the two first have 
been famished with locks and embank- 
ments. The Waiv&ru, with the aid of 
the Yenkia canal, has been rendered 
navigable to within 18 m. of the town 
of Machlipatanam, and boats can pass 
from above the Anakatt, by the salt 
river, which debouches between Chinna 
Golap&lam, and Samarladevi to the 
sea. 
The native population of Daulesh- 
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waram is about 4,000. The head quar- 
ters of the Civil En^neer's division are 
there, the officers' hoases being on a 
rocky hill, about a mile from the river. 
A steam engine is constantly employed 
at the Government Workshop and Foun- 
dry, and a great number of men are en- 
gaged at the Quarry and other neigh- 
bouring works, so that with the steamers 
on the river incessantly plying to and 
fro, a sceue is daily exhibited which 
realizes somewhat oi the bustle of our 
Western marts. Between Dauleshwaram 
and Kkjamah^ndri is the sugar factory 
of Arbuthnot and Co., which has been 
established some years, and contributes 
much to the prosperity of the district. 
The expenditure at this factory is said to 
be between £40,000 and 60,000 a year. 

The cloths made at R&jamah6ndri 
were once in high repute in the English 
market ; and napkins, table cloths, and 
drills are still largely manufactured. 
Fine muslins are made at JJpdday near 
K&kin^. 

The lively authoress of the " Letters 
from Madras" (p. 42), describes Rfeja- 
mahendri as "a most lovely^ spot, on 
the banks of a magnificent river, with 
fine hills in the distance." The God&. 
vari is, indeed, a noble stream at this 
place, being nearly 2 miles wide, and 
the passage of it was a business of time 
until lately, when a steam ferry was 
established, conducted by a joint-stock 
company, of which the members are 
chiefly natives. The hills teem with 
game of the nobler kind, such as 
tigers, bears, wild hogs, and leopards. 
Antelopes, spotted deer, and elk, are 
numerous in the plains, and bison are 
occasionally found. Florican, and all 
sorts of wild fowl are in inexhaustible 
abundance — as are hares, pigeons, and 
peacocks. On the other hand, the heat 
IS intense during the dry weather, and 
the plague of snakes, centipedes, flying 
bugs, and a thousand other reptile and 
insect torments is so great as to mar 
what would otherwise be the Sports- 
man's Paradise. 

The road is excellent as far as Tunl, 
after which it is not so good, and in 
the rains it is excessively heavy and 
bad. 



(^ Viiayanagaram is the capital of 
a Zamina&rl of ^eat extent, which has 
been ab-eady noticed (see Prely, Inf.) 
It is 12 miles from the sea, situate on 
ground sloping gently to the N. The 
climate is so salubrious from September 
to March, that the Europeans at Vish&k- 
patanam resort hither for change. In 
the adjacent hills, however, a spur of 
the Gh&ts, which come down to within 6 
miles of Yijayanagaram, fever is endemic. 
Yijayanaffaram is the station of a native 
corps, and a detachment of foot artillery. 
A large tank divides the cantonment 
from me town. A church which holds 
150 persons has been erected, and is 
vbited by the Chaplain of Vish&kpata- 
nam once in 3 months. A sauarc stone 
fort, with 4 enormous round bastions, 
incloses the R&j&'s palace, which has an 
open square in the centre, an arcaded 
hall of audience, and fountains. The 
town, which has a population of 15,000 
persons, exclusive of the garrison, is 
connected with the seaport of Bhimanv' 
paianam (or Bimlipatam), by an ex- 
cellent road. The country around is 
very rich, and it is altogether a thriving 
place. Jt is remarkable that the cholera 
has never been epidemic in this canton- 
ment. 

From Yijajanagaram the road turns 
almost at a right an^le down to the sea 
coast, the next station, Kondda, being 
a seaport At Kotapdlliam the water 
is brackish, and rather insufficient. 

(«) Shrikdkolam (Chicacole) is the 
chier civil station in the CoUectorate of 
Gani&m. The Judge and sub-coUector 
resiae there. It is about 4 miles from 
the sea on the N. bank of the river 
N&gula, which rises in the mountains 
of Gondwana, near PoU^onda, and over 
which a bridge of masonry has been 
completed. Tne population is said to 
be 60,000 by some authorities {Statis- 
Heal Report^ Madras, 1 844), but according 
to the census of 1851, it appears to have 
been then only 12,800, of which 1,287 
were Mult^ammadfuos. There are also 
about 150 native Christians. Shr(k&- 
kolam was anciently the capital of a 
Hind(i kingdom, ana subsequently of a 
Sark&r or province, but there are no re- 
mains of its greatness. There is, how- 
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ever, a mosque of some sanctity, built 
by Shekh Mubammad Eh&n, a.h., 1051. 
The town is ill-built and straggling. 
Owing to the flatness of the surrounding 
country, the streets are frequently 
almost impassable after rain. To secure 
dry flooring, the houses are all raised 
from 2 to 4 ft. from the ground. There 
are several very lar^e tfuiks about 5 or 
6 miles off, covered with rank vegeta- 
tion, and in the dr^ season these are 
productive of malaria. In the bed of 
the river are a number of granite rocks. 
A large one about 1$ mile S.E. of the 
town IS called the Black Bock, between 
wMch and the town were formerly the 
palaces and gardens of the N(iw&os of 
Shrik&kolam. A detachment from the 
native corps stationed at Burhimpur, or 
Russellkonda, garrisons Shrlk&kolam. 
The barracks, hospital, magazines, and 
residences of the officers, as well as the 
post-office, treasury, and office of the 
assistant-collector, are all within the 
precincts of an old mud fort, to^the N. 
of the town, which is in such a ruinous 
condition that its waUs are hardly to be 
traced. The court-house and jail are 
near the river, about half-a-mue from 
the cantonment. A beautifull)[ fine 
muslin is made at Shrfk&kolam, similar 
to that of Dh&ka (Dacca). 

(/) Kalingapatnam (S^alinga city), 
in the name of which the ancient appel- 
lation of the whole province of Ganj&m 
is preserved, is a seaport on the S. bank 
of the Vansjaidhdra or Vanthadara 
river, which is 1,180 yards broad, with 
a sandy bed. Under Mubammadan 
rule it was a place of much trade, as is 
testified by the remains of a large town, 
with numerous mosques and burialplaces. 
It is now recovering its iim[>ortance as a 
harbour, being, except ^aranga (Co- 
ring), the staest place to anchor in, 
during the S.E. monsoon, on the whole 
coast. The Oarra hill, near the station 
of that name, is a e^od saiUng mark 
for vessels bound to this port. 

There is nothing to be noticed respect- 
ing the stations between Kdlingapatntm 
and lehehhdpw, except that excellent 
fish, particukrly oysters and whiting, 
are procurable at some of them. The 
trav^er therefore may note the tide, 



and give strict injunctions for a fish 
repast. Water is scarce and bad at 
Ambugrdm^ and bad and muddy at 
Burgrdm. The small well in the vil- 
lage is brackish. 

{g) Ichehhdpur ("Wbh-town") has a 
large native population, and is the sta- 
tion of a $aar Amin. Hence tiiere is 
another road to Granj&m, as follows : — 
Burh&npur, 16 m. ; Chhatrapur, 14 m. 
3 f. ; Ganj&m, 4 m. 6 f. Total from 
Madras to Gsmj6ni, 675 m. 5 f. Bur- 
hdnpur (Berhampore) is the chief mili- 
tary station in the coUectorate of 
Ganj§an, having been selected for 
that purpose 41 years ago, when Gan- 
j&m was abandoned in consequence of 
a dreadful fever which raged there. 
Burh^pur stands on a rocky ridge sur- 
rounded by a well-cultivated plain, 
which is bounded on the W. and K. by 
a range of hills, at from 8 to 10 m. dis- 
tance, and is open to the S. and E. 
The W. hills are high, and covered with 
jungle to their very summits, where are 
great numbers of bears, leopards, and 
chlt&B, as well as hycenas, tiger cats, 
jackals and hares. 

The native town, which has a popula- 
tion of 20,000, lies near the N. side of 
the cantonment. It is fimious for its 
silk manufiicture. A macadamized road 
to Bussellkonda is under construction. 
It is to cost £14,224. The cantonment 
is properly called Baupur, to distinguish 
it from the town. 

The town of Aaka, which is but 
24 m. 1 f. distant from Burh&npur is 
worthy of a visit, in order to see the 
flourishing sugar factory of Meso^. 
Baring and Co. All the latest improve- 
ments in machinery have been introduced 
from England, and, by its operations, 
this factory circulates no less a sum than 
£50,000 per annum in the district. 

Chhatrapur is the place where the Col- 
lector resides. 

The two stations between Ichchh&pur 
and Granj km require no particular notice. 
Man8{irk6ta is a very large and flourish- 
ing village. 

(A) Gat^fdmy in lat. 19" 23', long 85° 
7\ was deserted in 1815, both as a mili- 
taiT and civil station, in consequence of 
a fever, which in 8 weeks carried off 
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700 persons. The public buildings and 
the houses and gardens of the ciTilians 
were on a scale of grandeur, surpassing 
all others in the Madras Presidency. 
The principal arm of the Ri^hikulia 
river is about one-third of a mile broad, 
and, though fordable at most seasons, 
is at all times difficult for cattle and 
carts. Another more narrow but deeper 
branch is crossed by a wooden brid^. 

The Boute hence to Calcutta is as 
follows : — 

STAGES. 
PLACES. H. F. M. F. 

Pry&gi, to 11 7 

Mau&d 9 2 

Mfthaktife 12 2 

M&nikapatnam 10 1 

Narsingapatnam 12 3 

JAGANNATH, or PUEt, 

to 7 6 63 6 

Amritapur 12 

Pfpalg^wn, or Pipalli 12 

Balibanda, or Baiwanta ... 14 1 
KATAK (Cuttack), p. o. 11 5 113 3 

Tangf 10 

Chattia 6 

Sankr&dhr 11 2 

Kundita 7 4 

Ak^apadda 8 2 



PLACES. STAGES. 
M. F. M. F 

B&rfpur 10 

Bhadrak 7 6 

Simlia 8 2 

Soroh 11 2 

Khuntap&nLorNay&Sar&i 12 

Baleshwar (Balasore) 10 6 

Haldfpadda 8 « 

Bastah 7 3 

Jaleshwar (Jellasore) 11 4 

Dantun 12 4 

Bailda 10 

Makrampur 10 

Karakpur 9 5 

MIDNAPFR 6 4 292 6 

Munibgaph 8 

Debra 8 

Right b. of Khatan, or 
Aoss&f r. at P&nchkura 

Gh&t 9 

Ditto Rupn^&yan r. at 

Koyel&Gh&t 11 

Ditto Damuda r 7 6 

Ulabareah 7 6 

Budge Budge 6 

Calcutta 12 

Total 361 
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haidarAbad. 

Preliminary Information, 

I. BOUNDAKIBS AND GeNBBAL As]?ECT OP THE PbOVINCE — SuB-DIVI8I0NS AND 

Chief Towns. — 2. Historical Sketch — Castes. 
1. boundabiss and general aspect op the province. 

The large Province of Haidar&b&d, so called from the capital (Arabic Haidar^ 
a proper name, lit. " a Uon," and Persian dbdd^ " populated ") occupies the whole 
centre of the Dakhan. Its shape is that of a trapezium, the base or S. side of 
which, from Hampas&gar, in lat. 16"* 10', long. 76", on the extreme "W. to Mal- 
kalgadi, in lat. 17 49', long. 81° 30' on the E., is 420 miles long. The E. side 
of 3ie province is 390 miles long from Malkalgadi to Mail Gh§it, in lat. 21° 40', 
long. 77° 15'; the N. side 220 miles from Mail Gh&t to Phultamba, in lat. 
19'' 47', lon^. 74° 40' ; and the "W. side 330 miles from Phultamba to Hampa 
S&gar. This province is now, on all sides, surrounded by British territory; on 
tiie E. by the lately acquired province of N&gpur, on the N. by the S&gar 
D. ; on the W. by districts belonging to the Bombay Presidency ; and on the 
S. by the Ceded Districts, and part of Guntvir and the N. Sark&js. 

The general aspect of the province is that of a vast table land, dotted with 
occasionsd hills, but corrugated by very few mountain ranges, and with a general 
elevation of from 700 to 800 feet above the sea. The hills consist chiefly of 
dark coloured eranite, found in most places in large detached blocks, and in 
others pervaded by dykes of green stone. The soil between the granitic hills 
is extremely fertile, and when capable of being irrigated, produces rich crops 
of rice. In general, the fertility is in inverse ratio to the height above the level 
of the sea. There are but few forests, and no natural lakes, except the great 
one of P^ukhal, 120 miles N.E. of Qaidar&b&d. Artificial lakes or tanks, how- 
ever, are very numerous. 

The God§Lvari river almost bisects the province of Haidar&b&d, and the Varada 
fWurda) bounds it on the N.E., and separates it from N&gpur, until it joins 
the Wain Gang&. The boundary is then continued by the united rivers, imder 
the name of Pr^Jihita, until they fall into the God&vari, near Sirunch. After 
this, the God§Lvarl may be said to form the E. limit, although a small strip on 
its E. bank belonj^ to Qaidar§.b&d. In the same manner the Tunga Bhadra 
forms the S. limit, until it joins the Krishna, whence that river continues the 
boundary to the £. Gh&ts. The drainage of this large country is entirely 
from W. to E. 

The Nigam's territory is divided into four great provinces — Qaidar&b&d, 
Aurang&b&d, Elichpur, and Bidar. 

The Sub-divisions and Chief Towns are as follows : — 



T&lukB or Districts. 

1 P^mgal 

2 rdgarh 

3 Ghanpur 

4 Dawarkonda 



lAIDARABAD. 
Chief Towns. 


Distance 
from Madras. 


^SSSSSSf' 


P&ngal 


308 


98 


rdgarh 


»» 


120 


Ghanpur 


332 


64 


Dawarkonda 


376 


112 
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Tftluks or Districts. 


OWef Tovns. 


fro^nSSls. 


6 Nalgunda 


Nalg^nda 


334 


6 Kammamet 


Kammamet 


335 


7 Warana^ol 

8 BongarTi 


Anamkonda 


410 


Mutakurtir 


874 


9 Golkouda 


Fort Golkonda 


395 


10 KoUkonda 


Eoilkonda 


350 


11 Malk&r 


Malk&r, or Mojsaf 
famagar 


- \ 


12 Maidak 


Haidak 


445 


13 Eaul&s 


Eaul&B 


483 


14 Elgandal 


Elgandal 


460 


15 Malangarli 


Aknar 


» 


16 R&mgarh 


Chinnii 
AvrakoXbAd. 


490 


TAlnksorDistrlets. 


Chief Towns. 


fromMadMS. 


1 Bagl&na 


>> 


» 


2 Daulat&b&d 


Daulat&b&d 


706 


3 J&lnapor 


J&lnah 


656 


4 Bhlr 


Bblr 


640 


5 Fath&b&d 


Fatb&b&d, or DbartXr 697 


6 Perainda 


Perainda 


590 



Dlstanoe from 

Haldftr&Md. 

• 64 

160 

112 

48 

6 

76 

88 

60 

90 

64 
104 
192 



Distance from 
Haldar&bAd. 

>» 

300 
240 
234 
180 
200 



BiDAB (BeEDEIL) 
Chief Towns. 



T&luks or Districts. 

1 Eulbarga (Oalberga) Kulbarga 

2 Naladurga (Naldnig) Naladurga 

3 Akalk6t Akalk6t 

4 EaUy&nl Ealiy&nl 

^ ^^^^ { 'Mu^Tmmadmd} 

6 Nancbira „ 

7 Pahtari Pahtari 



Dlstanoe 
from Madras. 



430 
561 

510 

469 
» 

aoo 



BerXb. 

Chief Towns. 
Bait&lb&ri (Ajayanti) Songaon 
Nemala Fort Nemala 

G6'algafb (G&welgbur) Fort G&wel 
Malkar TMaibker) Maikar 
W&Bim (Waussim) B&Bim 
Mabvar (Mabore) Mab^r 

Ealam (KuILum) ,, 



Distance from 
Haidar&Md. 

120 

160 

160 

100 

80 

»» 

212 



T&lnks or Districts. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 



Distance 


Distance from 


from Madras. 


Haidar&bAd. 


9) 


300 


ft 


346 


tf 


360 


646 


240 


625 


320 


650 


260 


)f 


350 



2. HISTORICAL SKETCH— CASTES— EMFL0TMBNT8 OF THE NATIVES. 

Tbe bistory of tbe country now ruled by tbe Ni2;&m is mere conjecture until 
tbe year 1292 a.d., 692 a.h. In tbe most ancient times tbis region seems to 
have been divided into two kingdoms, caUed Chanderi and Vidarbha (Skr. «*, 
" not," darbha, " tbe sacred grass, Poa Cynosuroides," because a saint is said to 
baye imprecated tbat no sucb srass sbould grow in tbe land, bis son bayins^ 
been killed tbere by a blade of it), and Ktmdinan or Ktmdalpur was tbe capitaL 
Erisbna's first wife is said to bave been a daugbter of Bbl?bniak, Eing of Eun- 
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dalpur. Afterwards mention of the realm of Vidarbha is made in the Mah&- 
bh&rat, but from that time to the end of the 13th century its history to us is 
a blank. The astonishing works, howeyer, of Hindti industry remaining to us 
in the caves of E'ltir (Ellora) and Ajayanti (Ajunta) show that a considerable 
population must have existed in these regions in very early times. If it be true, 
too, that Daulat&b&d or Kulbarga (as some German writers affirm), is the ancient 
Tiiyopo, we must believe that 20 centuries ago the Dakhan was but little, if at all, 
less populous than at present. 

In 1292 A.D., or, according to Briggs, in 1294 a,d., All&hu*d-din Khiljy, 
nephew of Jal&lu'd-dfn^ FSrtSz, Emperor of Delhi, and Governor of M&nikpur, 
in Awadh (Oude), obtained permission to invade the territories of the Hind6 
'Rkjka to the W, of his provmce. With 8000 chosen horse he advanced with 
rapid marches against K&m Dev, R§.j& of the Dakhan; or, more properly, of 
Devagarh, now Daulat&b&d. On his way he took and sacked tiie considerable 
town of Elichpur. He then defeated the K&j&'s son, and compelled the H&j& 
to purchase his safety with prodigious sums. Flushed with this success, he 
determined to seize the throne of Delhi, which he effected by the murder oi 
Flrdz. After his accession to supreme power, AU&hu'd-dln sent his generals 
into the Dakhan, and reduced various provinces to subjection. In 1303, he 
despatched a body of horse to besiege Orankal (Warangol), an expedition 
attended with indifferent success. In 1306, Malik K&fur was sent with 100,000 
horse to subjugate the Dakhan, The first fruits of this inroad was the capture 
of the beautiful Princess Dewal Devi, daughter of K&j& Earan B&f, who was 
subsequently married to Khizr Kh&n, eldest son of All&hu'd-din, and whose 
loves are sung in a celebrated poem by Amir Ehusrau. In 1309, Malik K&fdr 
took the town of Orankal, but the E&J& purchased his retreat before the fort was 
ilormed. 

Two years after, the same general carried his c<mquests even to the sea, 
and built a mosque at R§an6shwaram, which some suppose to be Gape Kamas, 
in Kanara, and not the island opposite B&mn&d. In 1321, AUf Kh&n, the 
eldest son of the Emperor Ghiv&gu'd-dki Tughlak was obliged to retreat from 
the siege of Orankal, with the loss of nearly all his army. Next year, however, 
he returned with renewed forces and took Bidar, ana afterwards (in 1323) 
Orankal itself, the name of which he changed to Sult&npur, a designation 
which was soon lost, Orankal had been founded in 1067. The R&i&s of 
Teling&na and of the Eam&tak revolted. In the same year the city of Vijaya- 
nagar was founded, and became the capital of a powerful state. In 1339, 
Ahf Kh^) iiow the Emperor Muhammad Tughlak, caused the population of 
Delhi to emigrate to Devgarh, in the Dakhan, which he fortified and adorned, 
changing its name to Daulatfebfed. He had before subjugated nearly all the 
Dakhan; but, in 1343, Biltl Dev, Rk\k of the KamSitak, or, according to 
Wilks, two refiigee nobles from Orankal, founded the city of Vijayanagar, on 
the Tunga Bha£^, and revolting against Tughlak, expelled the Mult^ammadans 
from all their possessions in the Dakhan except Daulat&b&d. 

On the 12ta of August, 1347, a.d., |Iasan, a native of Delhi, who had been 
sumamed ^afar "^hn, ascended the throne of Kulbarga, thence called Absan&b&d, 
and was proclaimed the first Mul^ammadan kingof the Dakhan, by the title of 
All^hu*d>d^n Hasan Sh&h GangCi B&hman£. He had been the servant of a 
br&hman astrolo^, high in favor with Mul^mmad Tughlak ; and when N&^ira'd- 
din rebelled against that Emperor, and assumed the title of King at Daulat&b&d» 
9asao, who was then caUed Za^ Kh&n, greatly distinguiahed himself in action 
with tlie Imperial troops. Afterwards, having defeated and slain 'Im&du'l-MuXk, 
the Emperor's so^-in-law, in a great battle, NO^iru'd-din resigned the crown of 
the Dakhan in his favor. He soon extended his dominions ; and, appointing thsi 
4strologor Gang(i, who had predicted his success, prime minister, reigoed witk 
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^reat wisdom. It is said tbat Gangti was the first brfthman who took lenriee 
vnder a Mulj^ammadan Prince. 

Muhammad Sh&h, the second king of the B&hmani dynasty, in 1366 defeated 
Bhoj Mall, the general of Krishna K&i of Yijayanagar in a gr«it battle, in which 
it is said 70,000 Hindds were slain. From tliat time the K&j&B of Yijayanagar 
and Teling&na paid tribnte to him. 

In 1378, Mahmiid Sh&h became king; and so great was then the renown of 
the B^mani Court, that the celebrated Persian poet Q&fii; determined to Tisit it. 
He embarked at Ormus, but the yessel encountered a tempest, and the Iranian 
Horace at once abandoned the Toyage, and despatched an ode to Malt^mdd as his 
apology. It was under this reign, and that of his successor, Firtlz, that the 
Mnhammadan sovereignty of uie Dakhan reached its culminating noint. 
Mahm(id*s reign lasted 20 years, and in all that time he had occasion to nnsneath 
the sword but once either against foreign or internal enemies. At his death, some 
short troubles ensued for a few months, during which Ghiy&sn'd-dfn and Shamsu'd- 
din were crowned and deposed. Flrdz Sh&h then mounted the throne in 1397, 
and obtained great successes oyer the B^&s of Eehrla and Yijayanagar. In 1401 he 
sent an embassy to the great conqueror Tlmdr Lan? (Tamerlane), "vnio conferred on 
him the soTcreignty of Midwah and Gujar&t in addition to his former dominions. 
Fir6z was never able, however, even to attempt the reduction of these kingdoms. 
On the contrary, the close of his reign was disastrous ; his armies were defeated by 
Dev Bid of Yijayanagar, and he was at last deposed, and it is said strangled by 
his own brother. FiriSz died in 1422. He was a great patron of astronomer, and 
in 1407 built an observatory on the summit of the Daulat&bfrd Pass, the ruins of 
which are still to be seen. In the early part of his reign, the Dakhan was wasted 
by the dreadful famine called Dorga Devi, which, commencing in 1396, lasted 12 
years, and exceeded everything of the kind of which the Hindtis have any record. 
Alymad Sh&h, the brother and successor of Ffrd2, was a warlike and able monarch. 
He entered the territory of the R&j& of Yijayanagar, and compelled him to sue 
for peace. The King of M&lwah, Sultim HGshang, havine invaded Telingftna, 
Abmad Sh&h marched to the aid of the R§j& of Orankal, and overthrew Hdwang 
in a great battle. In 1428 he sent his General, Maliku*t-tnjj&r, into the Konkan, 
who overran that province, and occupied the island of Mahim or Bombay^ then 
belonging to the King of Gujar&t. That monarch despatched his son with an 
army to encounter the invaders, and a desperate battle took place, in which the 
brother of Maliku't-tuij&r and two other officers of high rank were slain, and the 
Dakhan army suffered a total defeat. To avenge this disaster, Abmad Sh&h 
B&hmanf marched towards Gujar&t, and fought near the Tapti an indecisiye 
action, which lasted, with great carnage, all day. After this he retired into his 
own country. In 1432 he finished the fort of Ahmad&b&d, at Hdar, and restored 
that ancient city, which, more than 2000 years before, had been the capital of the 
Hinda R&J& Bhlm Sen, the loves of whose daughter Daman with K&j& Nal of 
M&lwah are sung to this day throughout Hind6st&n, and were translated from 
Sanskrit into Persian verse by Fal^i at the command of the Emperor Akbar. 

In the reign of AU&hu'd-din Sh&h, the son and successor of A|^mad Sh&h, a 
sanguinary war vnth Yiiayanagar was concluded snccessfnUy by the Bfthmani 
King. His General, Maliku't-tnjj&r, likewise defeated the King of Khandesh, 
and subjugated the greater part of the Konkan. But, in 14d3/he was led with 
his army by Sirk6, a Mar&tha chief, into a difficult pass, where he, with 500 
noble Saiyids of Madlnah, and nearly 10,000 men, were slaughtered by the 
Mar&thas, led by the chief of Yish&lgarh. AU&hu'd-dfn's son, Hum&ydn Sh&h, 
was only remarkable for his cruelties, whence he was called ^&lim, ^^tibe tyrant." 
He caused his brother, Qasan Kh&n, to be cast to a tipper, which devoured him in 
hia presence ; and from a balcony glutted his eyes with watching the tortures of 
. 7t)00 persons, male and female, who were by his command hewn m pieces, fiaf ed, 
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boiled in oil, or otherwise destroyed with every refinement of cruelty. In 1461, 
Kiz^m Sh&h, the son of Hum&ydn, being but a child, the Rfij&s of Orissa and 
Teling&na inyaded his territories with a great army, but were repulsed. They, 
howeyer, soon took the field again ; and, at the same time, Sult&n Malbimiid of 
M&lwah entered Niz&m Sh&h's dominions, and after defeating him in a great 
battle, occupied the city of Bidar. But the citadel resisted his efforts ; and soon 
after, the King of Gujar&t advancing to the aid of Niz&m Sh&h, Mahmiid was 
obliged to retreat thiough Gondw^a, where the greater part of his army 
miserably perished. 

Niz&m Sh§di died a.d. 1463, exactly two years and one month after his 
accession to the throne, on the very night of his nuptials with a Princess of 
his own family ; and was succeeded by his next brother, Muhammad Sh&h, who 
was then in his ninth jear. In 1470, his general, Khw&jah Ma^miid G&w&n, 
took Vish&lgarh, and signally avenged the death of Maliku't-tu^&r. He also 
reduced other stronghold of the Mar&thas, and took the port and island of Goa 
from the R&j& of Vijayanagar. Next year, another of Muhammad Sh&h*B 
generals, Malik Hasan Bahri, called Ni^&mu'l-Mulk, reduced E&jamah6ndri 
and Kondapalli (see Preliminary Information, N.D.) At the same time, Ytisuf 
'Adil Kh&n, Muhammad's deputy in Ber&r, made various conquests in tiat 
direction. In 1472, Mubammad himself stormed the fort of Belg&m, and 
annexed the town with all its dependencies to his empire. In 1477, he invaded 
Orissa, the B6j& of which country had stirred up a revolt in E&jamah6ndri, 
and took the capital, compelling the R&i& to pay tribute. He then remained 
three years in K&jamahendri, settling his newly-conquered territories. He 
likewise invaded the Kam&tak, and sacked the city and temples of Conjeveram, 
where he obtained prodigious spoils; and subju^ted the province of MachU- 
patanam, and several districts bordering upon it. All these triumphs, however, 
were tarnished and embittered by the slaughter of his faithful general and 
minister, Mabmtid G&w&n, whom he caused to be put to death on a false accu- 
sation of treachery. From this event may be dated the dissolution of the 
B^hmanl empire, as Muhammad Sh&h's other great generals made it the pretext 
for retiring to their respective governments, where they soon rendered themselves 
independent. Mubammad had previously (1478 a.d.) divided his* dominions 
into eight provinces, and assigned them as follows: — 1. Vijayapur, to Khw&jidi 
G&w&n, ana at his death to Ytisuf 'Adil Kh&n. 2. Absanfeb&d, which incluaed 
Kulbarffa, Naladurga, and Sholapur, to the Abyssinian eunuch, Malik Din&r. 
3. Daulat&b&d, to Ytisuf 'Adil ]^&n, and after him to Malik ^asan Nu^&mu'l- 
Mulk. 4. Junir, with the Konkan, to Fal^ru'1-Mulk. 5. Teling&na, in- 
cluding R&jamah^ndri, Machlfpatanam, &c., to Niz&mu'l-Mulk, who governed 
these through his son Malik Abmad. 6. Orankal, to 'Aj;im Kh&n. 7. G&wel 
and Ber&r, to 'Im&du'l-MuiUc. 8. Mahdr, to the Abyssinian, Khud&wand Kh&n. 
Out of these eight principalities arose (after Muhammad Sh&h's death,'which 
took place in 1482) the five kingdoms into which, in the year 1516, when B&bar 
conquered Delhi, the Dakhan was divided: — 1. The 'Adil Sh&hl, Kings of 
Vijayapur. 2. Kutb Sh&hi, Kings of Golkonda. 3. 'Im&d Sh&hf, Kmgs of 
Ber&r. 4. STi^&m Sh4hi, Kings of Abmadnagar. 6, Barid Sh&hl, Kings of 
Bidar. The last Kings of the B&hmani dynasty, Mabmtid Sh&h II., Abmad 
Sh&h II., AU&hu'd-dln II., Waliu'U&h Sh&h, and Kalimu'U&h Shfih were 
mere cyphers in the hands of the great chiefs, who founded the five new king- 
doms. {For the di/nasties of these Kings, see ^^ Chronologieal Tables.") 

After the reduction of the Dakhan by Aurangzib, it was governed by 
Zu'lfi]^&r Kh^ as Viceroy, with D&dd Kh&n as second in command. K&m 
Ba kb sh, the Emperor's youngest son, had Vijayapur, but on his father's decease, 
he engaged in an absurd contest with his elder brother, Sult&n Mauz6m, and, 
riding out with a few hundred horse to encounter the whole Mughul army, . 
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was out to pieces with his followers. In 1765, at Maazdm's death, Mir ^amra'd- 
d£n, whose title was Chain Kulich Kh&n, was appointed Viceroy, and raised 
to the still higher title of Niz&mu'l-Mulk, or "Regolator of the Realm." He 
was of T&t&r descent, and consequently of the Sunni faith. His ancestor, 
Bah&u'd-din Nakshhandi, of Samarkand, founded in the 14th century the order 
of Nalphhandl daryeshes, which still exists in T&t&ry and Turkey. 'Ahid Kb&n, 
the grandfather of Nij;ianu*l-Mulk, was the first of the family who settled in 
India, and while with Aurangzih*s army, was killed by a cannon shot, at the 
siege of Golkonda, in 1686, falling before the very fortress of which his 
grandson was to become the sovereign. 'Abides son, 6h6ziu'd-din, had been 
appointed by Aurangzlb to act under his son, E&m Bakhsh, but when that 
prince resolved to oppose his elder brother, he accepted the Stibahd&rship of 
Gujar&t. 

At this time, Nij;&mu'l-Mulk remained only a year and a few months at 
l^aidar&b&d. His goyemment was then changed for that of M£dwah ; but in 
1720, the first year of the reign of the Emperor Muhammad Sh&h, he incurred 
the suspicion of the two Saiyids, who were then supreme at court. They 
desired to remove him again, and offered him his choice of Mult&n, Khandesh, 
Agra, and Allahkb&d. To this {proposal he returned a haughty reply ; and, 
crossing the Narmadk, soon made himself complete master of the Dakhan. Qusain 
'Ali Kh&n, one of the Saiyids, then advancea with a great army to reduce him to 
obedience, but was assassinated on his march. This was followed by the defeat 
and death of his brother, Saiyid 'Abdu'llkh, and the Vazlrship was then offered 
to Niz&mu'l-Mulk, accepted, and held by him for a short time ; but, on some 
disjgust, he withdrew from Delhi, and added to his other possessions in the 
south, Gujar&t and M&lwah. Of these, however, he was soon dispossessed. After 
the retreat of N&dir Sh&h from Delhi, Niz&mu'l-Mulk obtained the Vazlrship 
for his relation and partizan, Kamru'd-dln, and the high post of Ainiru*l-'Umar& 
for his eldest son, Gh&ziu'd-dln. He himself retumea hastily to the Dakhan 
to defeat the projects of his second son, N&zir Jan^, then aiming at independence. 
Him he defeated near Ahmadnagar; and the S(ib^s of Haidar^&d, Aurang&b&d, 
EUchpur, Bidar, Ahmadnagar, and Vijayapur, were permanently settled under 
his rule. But though in reality independent, he acknowledged himself in form 
the delegate of the Emperor, as his descendants have continued to do. Coins at 
l^aidarab^ are stamped with the name of the Emperor of Delhi, and his name, 
not that of the Niz&m, is mentioned in the public prayers. The state seal of 
the Niz&m bears on it "servant of the Emperor;" and though he confers 
titles on his own subjects, he receives his own from Delhi. The government 
of Nias&mu'l-Mulk, though on the whole prosperous, was one continued struggle 
with the Mar&thas, and at times he was reduced to great straits. He died at 
Burh&npur on the 19th of June, 1740, in his 104th year. This remarkable 
age was even exceeded by that of one of his officers, Anv&ru'd-din, NiiwSib of 
the Eam&tak, who was killed in his 107th year, in a sanguinary action fought 
at Ambur, with the French and Chanda S^ib, about this same time. Niz&mu'l- 
Mulk left six sons, Gh&ziu'd-din, Nkzir Jang, Sal&bat Jang, Niz&m 'All, 
Muhammad Sharif, and Mir Mughul. The eldest being at Delhi, N&zir Jang 
succeeded his father; and on the 5th of December, 1750, was treacherously shot 
near Arcot, by Muhammad Kh&n, the Fath&n Niiwfeb of Kadapa, when on an 
expedition into the Kam&tak. This event was brought about oy the intrigues 
of M. Dhpleix. N&s^ was destitute of his father's prudence, but had many of 
the qualities which go to form a gaUant knight and an accomplished gentleman. 
The vice-royalty of the Dakhan was now assumed by Hidkyat M^iu'd-dln 
B3i&n, grandson of Niz&mu'l-Mulk, and better known by his title of Muzaffar 
Jang. He was supported by the French under Bussy, but in the end of January, 
1751, he too, was slain in action. $al&bat Jang was now elevated to the Niz4m- 
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■hip by the French, while the Peshw& supported the elder brother, Gh&ziu'd'<Uii. 
The Utter adranced towards the Dakhan with an army which has been computed 
at 150,000 men, and wonld, doubtless, have been successful in his aims, but 
aoeepting an invitation at Auranr&b&d, he was poisoned by the mother of Ni^frm 
'All. I^al&bat Jang was now len in undisputea possession of the Dakhan. In 
1756 he appointed his brothers goYemors of provinces, Nig&m 'Ali of Ber&r, 
and Basftlat Jang of Yijayapur. They soon conspired against him, having tha 
minister 6h&h Naw&z Kh&n and the Mariithas as confederates ; but the arrival 
of Bussy with 200 European cavalry, 500 European infantry, 5000 sip&his, and 
10 field pieces, disconcerted all their schemes. Bussy's Diw&n, Qaidar Jang, 
imprisoned Sh6h N&w&z, and was meditating the imprisonment of Nijc&m *An 
also, when he was murdered by the latter, who then fled to Burh&npur. In 
the tumult that ensued, Shfih N&w&z and his son were put to death by Lak^hman^ 
a Btibahd&r of French Sip&his, with whom Qaidar Jang was very popular. This 
tragedy took place on the 11th of May, 1757. Bussy was soon after recalled 
by the peremptory order of Lally, and left Qaidarab&d at the moment when 
he mignt have consolidated the French power in the Dakhan, and, perhaps, 
changra the destiny of Hindtist&n. The English now began to court Nijc&m 
'Ali, as his rupture with the French was irreconcileable. This compelled 
9al&bat Jang to conclude the treaty with Colonel Forde in 1759, by which he ceded 
Machllpatanam and the adjacent districts to the English. He also re* 
stored the office of Dfw&n to Nij^&m 'AIT. Kext year Abmadnagar was trea* 
cherously g^ven up to the Mar&thas by IjLawi Jang. This led to an immediate 
war, in wmch the Kiff&m's forces were completely defeated near Dhartir, and the 
Ni?;&m, in consequence, was obliged to cede, not only Ahmadna^r, but also the 
forts of Daulat&b&d, Sewnari, Asfrgarh, Yijayapur, and the province of Aurang* 
ib&d, except the city and two parganahs. On the 18th of July, 1761, ^alfebat 
Jang was imprisoned by Nig§Lm 'Alf, and having been recognized as Ni^&m in the 
treaty of Paris of the 10th of February, 1763, and being thereby rendered an 
object of jealousy to his ambitious brother, was by his order murdered in September 
of Uiat year. In 1766, General Calliaud, the first British Envoy that ever visited 
yfaidarab&d, arrived in that city, and negotiated a treaty, by which Nigfem 'Ali 
ceded the N. Sark&rs to the English. In the same year he pushed the Marftthas 
hard, and burned Piinah, their capital. In the preceding campaign he had re- 
covered Daulat&b&d. In 1790 he subsidized two battalions of English sip&hla 
and one artillery corps, consisting of six guns manned by Europeans, and joined 
Lord Comwallis in the war with Tfp6. He was subsequently engaged in 1799 
in Lord Wellesley's war with the same prince, and the English troops serving 
with his contingent on that occasion were the first brigade which the Duke of 
Wellington, then Colonel Wellesley, ever commanded. Sir John Kennaway, 
who was appointed Resident in 1788, was the first permanently accredited 
English minister at this court. In 1798, the French force at ^aidar&b&d, of 
14,000 men, with 124 European officers, was disbanded by command of the 
Beng&l Government. On the 12th October, 1800, the Niff&m's subsidized force 
was fixed at eiffht battalions of sip^hTs, two regiments of cavalry, with the usual 
complement of rans. For the payment of this force the territories acquired by 
Ni{!&m 'AU by the treaty of Seringapatam on the 18th of March, 1792, and that 
of Mais6r on the 2nd of June, 179*Y, with a revenue of £874,000, were ^ven 
back to the Company. On the 6th of August, 1803, Ni?;&m 'AH died at Qaidar* 
&b&d, and was succeeded by his son, Mfrz^ Sikandar J&h. He was less well dis* 
posed to the English than his predecessor, and held aloof during the war with the 
Mar&thas. He died on the 20th of May, 1828, aged 59, and was succeeded by 
his eldest son, N&jslru*d-daulat. N&zim'd-daulat died on the 16th of May, 
1857, and was succeeded by his son Afiealu'd-daulat. His titles are Mu^ffaru'l- 
Mamftlik, Ni«&ina'l-Mulk, Hlr FdrJO^iwdah 'AU M&n Bah&dtir Fat^ Jang. 
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There are few provinces in India where aboriginal racei are lo leant as in the 
KijE&m's dominions. The Bedars, however, are a warlike aboriginal tribe, who 
have distinguished themselves mnch in the wars of the Dakhan. Briggi says 
(Journal Eoyal Asiatic Society y vol. xiii., |>. 294), ** The B&j& of Sorapor, in the 
heart of the Nis&m's country, still holds his patrimonial appanage, surrounded by 
his Mthful tribe, claiming a descent c^ more than 30 centuries ; and, up to the 
middle of the last century, and even till the end of it, Bedar chiefis, wiw their 
elans around them, retained considerable power in Mysore and the districts east of 
it." On the other hand, Fath&n, »*.«. Afjrh&n, Turkish and T&t6r families are 
very numerous, and some of them are ofvery ancient descent Mu^^uls and 
Persians are also numerous, and among all these Mubammadans a deep feeling of 
regret for their former greatness, and of dislike to the advances of a more civilised 
government, prevails. Of the curious sect of Mahdi mention has already been 
made (see Nij;&m Shfihi dynasty). Notice of the Mar&tha tribes, which made so 
prominent a figure in the wars of the Dakhan, will fall more properly under tiie 
Preliminary Information to the Bombay Presidency. Of all places in India, 
Burh&npnr, in Ber&r, is most famous for its N&ch girls, who there seem to form 
the greater part of its female population. They are renowned for their beauty 
and accomplishments, and some of them, in the olden time, have risen even to 
sovereign mgnity. Thus Aminah, a N&cn girl, was married by Burh6n Ni^ftm 
Sh&h, and continued to be his queen and favourite wife even after he had espoused 
a princess of Vijayapur. 
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EOUTE 18. 

MADRAS TO HAIDABIeXd AND SULAK* 
DASAbAd, by SULtlBP^, NBLL^B, 
ANOULA, NASJUXAL, AMD HAITI- 
PAMLA. 391 M. 5 F. 

For this Boute, as far as Angola, 
see Route 10, Centre Diyision. 

MiLiTABT AuTHOBiTT — Officer Com- 
manding Centre Division — Madras, as 
far as JS^fishna r.r.b, after Pondigal. 
Then Officer Commanding Haidar&b§d, 
subsidiary force — Sikandardbdd. 

Civil Authobity — Collector of 
Chengalpatt — PaUikami, to Salt-water 
Inlet, arter Wobalapnram. Thence to 
Chontnpklliam, after Ardin^: Col- 
lector of Nelliir— JVijWwr. Thence to 
Krishna, r.r.b. Collector of Guntdr — 
Chmtiir. Thence to Sikandar&b&d — 
British Resident at Ifaxdardbdd. 

FLACES. STAGES. 

M. F. M. F. 

ANGITLA (Ongole) 185 6 185 6 

X n. to Lin^amgun^ 3 5 

X 2 «. to Tudavap^dn.... 1 7 J 

x«.toYELLAMPALLI,i. 4 Oi 9 5 

Gundlakamma, r. r. b 1 

Ditto,/.* Oi 

Guntalgapalla 6 

X n, to TimmanapHliam, 2 7| 

Boluv&rupSdliam 4 1 

Ardinghi, b. t. o 4 ^ 12 4| 

BhavanSshi «<i/d 4 \\ 

X 6 n.io Chontup&Uiam, 2 5 

X n, to KOPPERAPAD, 2 3 9 If 

X 3 «. to Tank&raKngam- 

gudepSidu 2 6 

Kamfnalpdd, b 3 5 

x4fi.toVELLECHirR, 4 10 3 

X 2 «. to PatuvgLrip&lliam 3 5 

X «. to Tarumella 2 1 

X n. and road 6| 

ROMPECHIRLA, b 2 7J 9 4 

X 2 n. to Santagudip&du, 3 3 

B^av&rip^liam 3 

Gorgaya ndld to Vippar- 

lah 4 

Tallagandla 4 

NAKRIKAL, b 1 1 12 

X n. to Tripurapnram .... 2 3 

Navalepuri 2 5 

Pillamv&gu ndld 2i 

Kotanamalepuii 7i 

Yerrav&gu wrf/d 1 6 

PEDDIGURAL, * XI 9 1 



PLACES. STAGES. 

K< F. M . F. 

X n. to BrdhnumapaUi.,, 4 6} 

X 2 n. to Tammalachervu 2 o| 

A Tank . . 2 21 

DACHAPALLi,ft.'i*.*o!!! 4 3 13 4| 

xN&gal&r, r 2 

€raumalp&d 1 1\ 

A tank 2 6 

Ditto 1 3 

PONDIGAL, ft 17 8 11 

Krishna, r. r. b 2 

Ditto, r./. ft 4 

WARAPALLI, ft 1 7 

D&malcherla 4 1| 

X 2 f». UiKondrapddu,,,. 4 4| 

Erifhnapnram 3 4 

Gudtir 71 

MERIALGUDIAM,,ft... 2 71 16 1 

X 2 «. to Y&malpalli 4 4 

Kuk&dam 3 2 

Madhugalpalli 2 4 

X 2 n. Salarmeagudiam .. 2 7 

TIPARTI, ft 1 5 14 6 

X «. to Indraltir 3 1 

Gorangilapalli...-. 1 4J 

X 3 n. to NakerahaXly t.o, 6 6 

HAITIPAMLA, ft 4 5i 15 

X 2 ». to KattangiSr 3 

X n. to B&rangundla 4 1 

Lingodam 1 5| 

Pusalp&du 1 IJ 

NARKAILPALLI, ft 15 115 

Gopalaipalli 2 5 

Chittala 2 2| 

Kaparti 3 4| 

YeUaminedu 3 4 

GUNDRAMPALLI, ft... 2 3 14 3 

Pantanghi 1 6| 

X 2 ». to Chautupalli 4 4 

rrf. to Nallakonda 2 7 

Na^aram 8| 

Kaitarpuram 1 4 

MALKAPUR, ft 2 2 13 3 

X n. to Chiniairu n&l&h 

(bridged) 4 1 

Battasingaram 1 

Mandupam 1 \\ 

AMBABIPE'T,ft 5 112^ 

Guntaiar 1 5\ 

(a) Haidtnagary 9 m. 6 f. 

from which is Haidar- 

dbddy and (ft) Oolkonda, 

7 m. W. of ^Jaidar&b&d 7 

Ann§Lram,,, ,..,,„...., 1 7 
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PLACES. STAGES. 

M. F. M. F. 

Mathalgudiam 1 3 

Musi, r.r.* 7i 

Ditto, I, b 0} 

rd. to Warangol 7} 

UPAL 3 8 li 

AuskanpaUi 1 4 

N&saram 1 5 

L&llapM 6 

Cantonment Church 2 

(c)SIKAJfDARABAD^.o. 

and 6 m. to the N. {d) 

{Boldram) 12 6 1 

391 5 
There is no place of importance 
between Angula and ^aidar&b&d. The 
country is leyel and open as far as 
Peddigural, when it first becomes hilLy 
and jungly. Near Pondigal it is yery 
stony. The road is good to Yellechtir, 
where it becomes indifferent. At D&ch- 
apalli and Pondigal it is yery hard and 
stony. At Haitip&mla it passes through 
low jungle infested with thieyes. From 
the next station to the end of the route 
it is generally good, in some parts ex- 
cellent. 

YeUampaUi is a small yillage. Water 
is procured from the Gundlakamma 
riyer. Ardinghi is a yillaee about 
four times larger than Yeilam^alli. 
The Bhavandahl ndld is about 250 
yards wide, but offers no impediment 
to the passage of troops. The next 
four stations are small yillages, and 
require no particular remark. I)deh- 
apaili is a larger place, with about 200 
houses. The NdgcUdr river is 50 yards 
broad, eight deep, and yery rapid in 
the rainy season. At Pondigal there 
is always a supply of water from the 
Krishna. Pondigal itself is a small 
yillage. Warrapalli presents eyery con- 
yenience for a camp, if a force should 
require to halt there. From J^aidi- 
nagar a road diverges to Qaidar&b&d, 
as follows : — Sirwanagar, 5 m. 4 f . 
(a good place for a camp) ; Gate of the 
£etidmeyy Jfaidardbdd, 4 m, 2 f . ; 
Sikandardbddj 4 m. Total from Madras, 
393 m. 5 f. 

(a) Ifaidardbdd. — This city was 
founded by the third soa of iSrahfm 



Kutb Sh&h Mnbammad ^xHi, who, in 
1589, determined to remoye the seat of 
his goyemment from Golkonda on ac- 
count of its want of water, and conse- 
quent unhealthiness. He therefore 
built a new city on the banks of the 
Musi riyer, 10 m. from his former 
capital, and called it Bh&gnagar, *^ for- 
tunate city," from his favourite mistress 
Bh&gmati, but after her death he named 
it jaaidar&bH " ^le city of IjEaidar," 
though for many years it retained its 
former appellation. A fine mosque, and 
the OAahdr Mindr, *<four minarets," a 
college in the centre of this city, were 
among his public works. 

Soon after establishing himself in his 
new metropoUs, Mubammad Kuli com- 
menced an agg^ressiye war with the 
neighbouring HindQ R&j&s. He took 
the strong fortress of Gandik6ta, and 
one of his detachments sacked the city 
of Eadapa. Some of his troops pene- 
trated even to the frontiers of Beng&l, 
and he defeated the R&j& of Orissa, and 
subjugated the greatest part of the N. 
Sarx^rs. In 1603 an ambassador from 
Sh&h 'Abb&s, king of Persia, arrived at 
l^aidar&b&d with a ruby-studded crown 
and other magnificent presents. The 
palace of Dilkush& was allotted to the 
Envo^, and he remained there six years, 
receiving from Mubammad Kuli £2,000 
yearly for his expenses. When he re- 
tumeid to Persia, H&1( Karam/Ali, an 
officer of the Court of Haidar&b&d, ac- 
companied him, bearing return presents, 
amongst which was some ^old cloth, 
manufactured at Paitan, which it took 
5 years to complete. In 1611 Mubani- 
mad Kulf died, after a most prosperous 
reign of 34 years. Besides the works 
already mentioned, he left the following 
memorials of his magnificence in the 
vicinitr of J^aidar&b&d ; — 

1. The palace and gardens of Il&hi 
Maball. 

2. The Muhammadl gardens. 

3. The palace of Nab&t Gh&t. 

4. The alms-house called the Langar 
of the 12 Im&ms. | 

5. The Jam'a Masjid, or Cathedral 
Mosque. 

According to the accounts of Mfr Ab6 
T&lib, the king's private treasurer, 
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£2,800,000 was expended on public 
works during the reign of Mul^ammad 
Kulf; and £24,000 was distributed 
annually to the poor. 

Sult&n 'Abd(i'll&b, the brother of 
Muhammad Kull, succeeded him. The 
Mughuls now began to appear on the 
stage, and soon compelled the king of 
Oolkonda to pay tribute. In 1643, 
'Abdu'll&h gave his daughter in mar- 
riage to Mubammad 'Adil Sh&h of 
Yijayapur, but this alliance had no 
e£^t m checking the decline of their 
states. In 1655 Qaidar&b&d was at- 
tacked by Aurangzfb, and plundered of 
great riches, and the yearly tribute was 
raised to £800,000. 'AbdA'll&h died in 
1672, and was succeeded by his son-in- 
law, Ab(i Qusain, who, in his youth, 
had been notorious for dissipated habits. 
He fell entirely under the influence of a 
Mar&tha br&hman, named Madhuna 
Pant, who became his prime minister. 
In 1676, at the invitation of this man, 
Sivaji entered I^aidar&b&d with an 
array of 70,000 men, on his way to the 
Karn&tak, and concluded a treaty with 
Abd Husain, from which that unfortu- 
nate prince derived no advantage. In 
September, 1687, Aurangzib stormed 
the fort of Golkonda, after a siege of 7 
months, and Ab6 Husain ended his life 
a prisoner in the fort of Daulat&b&d. 
An instance of the conqueror's pompous 
and hypocritical politeness to nis cap- 
tive deserves mention. Abd ^usam 
was so pleased with the performance of 
a Hind6st&ni musician that he exclaim- 
ed, " Would that I had a l&kh of rupees 
to bestow upon him!" The wish was 
reported to Aurangzib, and he imme- 
diately bestowed the money on the per- 
former. 

It is very remarkable that such scant 
descriptions of this celebrated city have, 
as yet, been given to the public. The 
brief notice of Hamilton is found re- 
peated with trifling modifications in 
English, German, and French books. A 
tour through the Nii;&m'B territory, with 
a readly graphic account of the prin* 
Gipal places in it, is altogether a deside- 
ratum. 

The city of lE^aidar&b&d, the capital 
of the Ni%&m's dominions, is situate on 



the S. side of the Musf or Musah river, 
which is there between 400 and 500 ft. 
wide, runs very rapidly in the rains, but 
has hardly 2 ft. of water in the dry 
season. The city of Haidar&b&d is 
1,672 feet, and the cantonment of 
Sikandar&b&d 1,837 feet above the level 
of the sea. The population of Gaidar- 
khkd is unknown. Hamilton reckons it 
at 200,000, which is probably much 
under the mark. A late writer (Bevan) 
describes its Mubammadan inhabitants 
as ^'the most disorderly, turbulent, and 
ferocious set of ruffians within the limits 
of India." He adds, "No European 
can venture to pass through the cityun- 

Erovided with a suitable escort; were 
e to make the attempt, he would not 
escape insult, and perhaps personal in- 
jury." There are few manufactories; 
the principal being silks, with gold em- 
brodei-y interwoven in the weft, called 
Kimkhwdb. Turbans also, and some 
trinkets, are prettily made in the city. 
The environs have a wild but highly 
picturesque appearance, being overspread 
with granite hills and isolated rocks, 
some of hemispherical form, others cubi- 
cal or columnar. 

Approached from the west, the ap- 
pearance of Haidar&b&d is very striking: 
the palace and numerous mosques, rising 
above the surrounding buildings, give it 
an air of grandeur, which is much 
strengthened by the superb pile of build- 
ings erected as the British Eesidency. 
These external attractions, however, as 
is often the case in the East, fade fast 
awav as the traveller approaches the 
weat stone wall, which did, indeed, for- 
merly protect the town from the ravages 
of Mar&tha horse, but would prove but 
a slight defence against the battering 
guns of a European army. Intornally 
the city may claim to be considered as 
one of the filthiest in India, and, but for 
the ever-gliding waters of the Musf, it 
Vould be fairly intolerable. 

In shape the town is a trape- 
zoid, of which the N.W. side, ex- 
tending along the right bank of the 
Musf, IS 2| m. ; the S.E. side, 2 m. ; 
the S., 1 m.; and the S.W., 1^ m. 
On the N. side of the Musi is a 
considerable suburb, built by the Hindil 
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merchants who supply the city, and 
called the Baigam Bkzkr, or " Princess 
B&z&r/' because the imports levied there 
are a perquisite of the Niz&m's princi- 
pal wife. In this quarter is the British 
Residency, and the communication be- 
tween it and the palace of the Niz^ is 
kept up by a noble stone brid£;e, planned 
and erected with much skill ^ Colonel 
Oliphant, late of the Madras Engineers, 
long a distinguished officer attached to 
the Niz&m*s senrice, and a director of 
the East India Company. This fine 
structure was built in 1831, of squared 
granite stone. It has eight arches, semi- 
elliptical, each of 56 ft. span and 18 ft. 
rise, with piers 10 ft. wide, and a land 
arch on the N. side of 77 ft. span and 
16 ft. rise. The bridge is 24 ft. wide on 
the roadway. It cost £10,200. 

The British Beaidency stands on 
the site of a villa belongin^^ to a 
favorite adherent of Niz&m *Ali, and 
was appropriated to the reception of 
Sir John Kennaway, appointed Resi- 
dent in 1788. The house was small 
and inconvenient ; and, in 1803, shortly 
before Nisj&m * All's death, and while 
Aristd J&h was minister, and Colonel 
Kirkpatrick Resident, the present Resi- 
dency was begun. After various in- 
terruptions, it was continued and com- 
pleted during the time that Mir ' Alam 
and R§j& Chandu L&l were Ministers, 
and Captain Sydenham and Mr. Russell, 
Residents. The design was made by 
Mr. P. Russell, son of the well-known 
Royal Academician, and then an officer 
of the Madras Engineers, who also 
supnerintended the erection of the edifice, 
which is remarkable, as well on other 
accounts as for having been raised en- 
tirely by native workmen. The north 
firont looks away from the river Musi 
and the city. It is adorned with a 
ma^ificent portico, supported by six 
ConntMan columns. According to 
some, the size of this portico is dis- 
proportionately large, compared with 
the rest of the building. A flight of 22 
stejM, having on either side a colossal 
sphinx, leads up to the portico,^ and 
from the summit of the steps the gigan- 
tic Corinthian columns rise to the top 
«f the upper story of the main build- 



ing. They are £aced with Chnnam of 
a dazzling whiteness. The three points 
of the pediment are surmounted by 
statues, and the Company's arms, in 
alto relievo, form the centre ornament. 
The interior of the^ portico, the cor- 
nices, &c.j are richly carved; the 
pavement is an imitation, executed in 
Chunam, of black and white marble. 
The building stands in ornamental 
pleasure grounds, with a circular basin 
of water in front of the portico, the 
whole enclosed by a wall with two gate- 
ways. 

The lower story of the main building 
is one of arches, and this story, con- 
tinued with a balustrade, connects the 
centre with two wings. The second 
storv contains the mning-room, &c., 
used on ordinary occasions. Three 
lofty folding doors lead into a very 
stately hall, spacious and well-propor- 
tionea, supported by 32 columns, with 
architrave and cornices to correspond. 
Three splendid chandeliers hang from 
the ceiling; tiie furniture is of ma- 
hogany, manufactured at Calcutta. Ji, 
snudler saloon adjoins at either end, 
similarly furnished, where the Resi- 
dency officers usually take their meals. 

The staircase is the grandest in India, 
each step being a single block of the 
finest granite ; ^ the walls, which are 
circular, are richly ornamented with 
stucco work, the niches^ containing 
statues of the Grecian divinities. The 
upper story is used only for State re- 
ceptions. The apartments blaze with 
gilding and- the richest bailings. The 
walls are hung with the £iest scarlet 
cloth, bordered with gold; and the 
mirrors between the windows are of a 
gigantic size, reaching from the ceiling 
to the ^ound. The chandeliers cost a 
prodigious sum, and the lighting of the 
Residency on a single reception night, 
in former times usea to cost £1000. On 
such occasions the crowd was so ^eat, 
and the number of those who tned to 
force an entrance so excessive, that 
swords were often drawn, and blood 
shed in repelling them. While the 
male visitors were received by the Resi- 
dent, their wives were entertained by 
the Resident's lady, in a superb man- 
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sion attached to the Residency, called 
the Ban^ Hawaii. This was hoilt hy 
Colonel Kirkpatrick, who formerly filled 
the office of English Minister at the 
Niz&m's Court. He married an Indian 
Princess, and built this palace for her 
abode. It was enclosed alter the Asiatic 
manner by high walls, the centre con- 
taining a large marble basin filled with 
water, and fed by numerous fountains, 
lined with stately cypress trees. The 
paviUons, galleries, and terraces around 
were ornamented in the richest style of 
Oriental architecture, with a profusion 
of delicate treUis-work, paintmg, and 
gilding. As the entertainments were 
conducted in the Oriental fashion, N&ch 
girls were commonly introduced, splen- 
didly dressed ; some of them haye been 
known to wear £30,000 worth of jewels. 

There is a large lake a few miles 
S. of Qaidar&b&d, which 8uppli^s the 
city with water. The dam is of solid 
masonry, constructed by Captain P. 
Russell, who built the Residency, 
whence it is called " Engineer's Lake " 
by the Europeans, and by the natiyes the 
lake of Mir 'A'lam, from the minister 
during whose goyemment it was com- 
menced. It was finished by Munlru'l- 
Mulk, at a cost of £80,000. The dam is 
form^ of a series of 21 yery large granite 
arches, laid on their sides, with the 
semi-circular projection opposed to the 
body of water. These arches are not 
ranged in a straight line, but form in 
the aggregate the segment of a circle. 
Nineteen of them are 160 feet, the other 
two 250 feet, in the span, with 150 
feet of wall at the end, making in all 
3,350 feet. When full, this sheet 
of water is nearly 20 miles in cir- 
cumference, and coyers 10,000 acres. 
There is a ^ood boat upon it, with both 
oars and sails, belonging to the minister. 
On the margin tents may be pitched, 
and it is an excellent place for a plea- 
sure party. 

The Falace of the Nizdm is badly 
situated, and is a confined and not oyer- 
clean building, without any pretensions 
to splendour. M. Langl^s speaks of 
the palace of the Nisj&m, in his time, as 
more than a league in circumference, 
«ud as tenanted by 600 beautiful ladies, 



of whom the majority were Geor^ans 
and Circassians, with a few Italians. 
These were under the suryeillance of an 
Amazonian corps, who discharged the 
duties entrusted to eunuchs by our aUy 
of Constantinople. Like a similar 
corps in the seryice of Ranjit Singh, 
they wore uniforms resembling those of 
our Sip&hl regiments, and could per- 
form the manual and platoon exercises 
with great smartness, and deUyer a 
yolley with precision. They showed 
great steadiness in action, and on some 
occasions returned to the charge, when 
the Ni^&m's European force had been 
driven back. 

The finest private residence in the 
city is the Falace of the late titular 
Prime Minister, Maniru'1-Mulk, caUed 
the Bdrah Dari, "Twelve Doors." It 
is now occupied by his grandson, S&l&r 
Jang, the present talented minister. 
The gardens belonging to it are very 
beautifully laid out. 

The Falace of Shamsu^l-'Umard^ 
which has been recently erected, is also 
worthy a visit. He, nimself, is the 
most respectable of all the nobles at the 
Niz&m's court. 

The Old Falaces of the Chahdr Mahall 
and Ldd Mahall, or " Hall of Justice," 
which date from the time of 'Abdu'll&h 
Kutb Sh&h, or according to some, Mu- 
hammad Kuli Kutb Sh&h (see above), 
may also be noticed. Two parts out 
of lour of the Chah&r Mahall have Ions 
since fallen down, and on their clearea 
sites com is now sown. 

As might be ejmected in such a 
stronghold of the Muhammadan faith, 
the mosques are very numerous. The 
Cathedral Mosque is built of stone, after 
the plan of that at Makkah, and is 
called from it. It is large, but devoid 
of ornament. The minarctis, however, 
are of an extraordinary height, and 
may be discerned from a very great 
distance. The pillars within are each 
of a single piece of n'anitc, highly 
polished, and surprisingly lofty. The 
fakirs and other mendicants, wno swarm 
in the vicinity of this mosque, are most 
extortionate in their demands, and 
think nothing of seizing the horses of 
passing gcnuemen by the bridle, to 
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enforce their appeals. The Mosque of 
the Frophet is also of large dimensions. 
But, perhaps, the most interesting 
bnildinf in the city is the college, 
called tne Chahdr Mindr^ of which men- 
tion has been made aboye. It is built 
where the four principal streets meet, 
iipoji four grand arches, through which 
we thoroughfares run. Above are 
seyeral stones of apartments, and in 
each story a different science was for- 
merly taught. These chambers, alas ! 
are now ^turned into warehouses. 
Above, and towering to a vast height, 
rise the four minarets, whence the 
building is named. 

(ft) Qolkonda.—li the traveller makes 
a stay at IJaidar&b&d, even of a few days, 
one day should be given to Oolkonda. 
The town is 6 m. 2 f. from the Resi- 
dency, and 6 m. 4 f . passing the ^uaain 
8dgar tank from the centre of the can- 
tonment at Sikandar&b&d. The fort 
crowns a conical hill, and is deemed by 
the natives impregnable, every advan- 
tage being taken, according to the In- 
dian style of fortification, of the masses 
of granite heaped together by the hand 
of nature. It is defended by several en- 
closures, and the works are strong and 
in good repair ; and, as all the Ni^&m's 
treasures are deposited there, a strict 
guard is maintained. There are, how- 
ever, within breaching distance (600 
yards), several tomba of the Golkonda 
A:»«^»-— massive buildings, where bat- 
teries might bo erected which would 
soon reduce the fortress. These tombs 
bear testimony to their dangerous vi- 
cinity to the fort by the marks of shot 
fired at them when Aurangzlb invested 
the place. They are all of a uniform 
character ; each mausoleum standing in 
the centre of a vast quadrangular ter- 
race, approached on all sides oy fiights 
of steps, which enter upon a rich ar- 
cade, formed of an equal number of 
pointed arches on each front, and 
finished with a lofty balustrade, and a 
minaret at each angle. The body of 
the building, also quadrangular, rises 
about 30 ft. above the upper terrace of 
this arcade, and is also surrounded by a 
balustrade, flanked with minarets of 
smaller dunensions than those below. 



From the centre of this part of the 
building springs the kubbah, or dome, 
which, by its magnitude, adds greatly to 
the giindeur of the edifice. The prin- 
cipal material employed is grey granite, 
ornamented in some parts with stucco, 
and, in others, with porcelain tUes. The 
colors of the tiles retain their brilliancy 
to the present day, and the extracts from 
the Kur&n, in white characters, on a 
polished blue ground, have all the rich- 
ness of enamel. A mosque is attached 
to each tomb, which formerly possessed 
the privileges of a sanctuary; and its 
revenues, besides supporting a number 
of priests, afforded a daily meal to the 
neighbouring poor. The surrounding 
gardens were beautifully planted, and 
adorned with fountains, and with their 
falling waters formed a delicious retreat 
during any season in the year. Now 
desolation and silence reign around, and 
except the echoes which the footstep of 
the traveller awakes, not a sound is 
heard. The solitude adds, perhaps, to 
the impressiveness of these stupendous 
fabrics. Their va&tness and solidity 
strike at once upon the eye, and produce 
a greater effect than the most elaborate 
sculpture. Some of them are said to 
have cost £150,000. The enamelled 
work with which they are ornamented, 
is reported to have been the performance 
of artists brought from Chma for the 
purpose; but tnere is every reason to 
believe that these decorations are of na- 
tive workmanship, similar ornaments 
being found at Yijayapur and Agra, and 
in Beng&l, Bah^ and Sindh. 

The country round is remarkable in 
its character. The plain is heaped with 
enormous masses of black granite, so 
fantastically piled together, that the task 
seems done by art. One huge rock is 
thrown upon another until a gigantic 
minaret is raised, the crownine; mass 
being often the largest of all, ana appa- 
rently requiring but a touch to roll 
headlong down, and topple all its sup- 
porters with it. The natives account 
for this chaos after their usual strange 
fashion. They say, " 'Jlie great Archi- 
tect of the universe having finished the 
earthly part of creation, threw the 
chips and refuse materials on this spot." 
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{e) Sikandardbdd.'-An excellent road, 
equiu to any in England, leads to Si- 
kandar&b&d, distant 5 m., and thence 
to the Nijj&m's cantonment of Bol&ram, 
6 m. farther. On leaving Qaidar&b&d, 
it crosses the river Mnsi by the hand- 
lome bridge erected by Colonel Oliphant, 
and then passes, for npwards of a mile, 
over a ^gantic dam (wide enough at 
summit for 3 carrias^es to pass abreast), 
carried across a vaUey, and built to pen 
the streams there, into a lake called 
llusain S&gar, which lies 4 m. N. of 
Qaidar&b&^ and close to Sikandar&b&d. 
This latter place, in lat. 17"* 26', long. 
78° 32', is the head quarters of the 
Qaidar&b&d subsidiary force, 6 m. N. of 
the city of J^aidar&b&d, and i from the 
Besidency. The cantonment extends in 
a direct Ime from E. to W., nearly 3 m. 
at right auHes to the extremity of the 
tank; and forms one long curved and 
irregular street, with the officers' houses 
ranged on either side. The Madras 
roaa to J&lnah forms the N. limit, and 
beyond them, on the N.W., are the 
Horse Artillery lines, then a tank, a 
burial ground, the Foot Artillery lines, 
and, on the N.E , two very remarkable, 
large granite hills, of a hemispherical 
shape, lyin^ about 3 m. asunder, and 
completely isolated. They are both of 
eonsideraole height, with the tombs of 
Fakirs on their summits. The nearer is 
called Mania 'Ali; the other, named 
Im&m 9&min, is about one-fifth smaller. 
There are annually g^at assemblages of 
pilgrims at them. 

The original lines face the N., and 
behind them is the b&z&r, commencing 
at the E. end, and extendiug three- 
fourths of the length of the cantonment, 
and running panulel with it about 2 fur- 
longs in the rear. To the E. of the whole 
line, is the European Infantry barrack 
(now condemned), and, proceeding W., 
the hospital and lines of the officers. 
S. of these European lines are those of 
a native corps added to the force in 
1834 ; to the W. of these the lines of four 
Native Regiments. St. John*s Churchy 
a lar^ hiuidsome building, stands on 
the highest ground of the cantonment, 
due N. of the European barrack, and 
divided from it by the Madras £oad. 



The Trimalffadi (Trimulgherry) bar- 
racks, which nave been lately built, 
beyond the Horse Artillery lines, to the 
N.W., for the European regiment, con- 
sist of ten ranges, eight of which occupy 
an elevated ridge near the village 
of Trimalgadi, about half-way between 
the cantonment of Bol^am and Sikan- 
dar&b&d ; and the other two occupy 
a second ridge at a short distance 
from the others. Each barrack range 
consists of a principal room or hall, 172 
ft. long, 24 ft. broad, and 26 feet high ; 
which being occupied by sixty men, 
allows each occupant 1788 cubic ft. of 
space. Extending the whole length of 
this hall, on each side, is an enclosed, 
and also an outer verandah ; the former 
being 12 ft., and the latter 10 ft. in 
breadth, clear: the inner verandahs 
have each a flat terraced roof, as well 
as the principal hall ; but the outer 
verandahs are provided with a sloping 
terraced roof, supported upon masonry 
columns. Each inner verandah, which 
includes a space of 32,640 cubic ft. 
is provided with fittings for 18 men. 
Thus, 96 men will be- the number that 
can be accommodated in each barrack. 
Besides this accommodation, each range 
is furnished with two wings, and each 
wing contains four apartments, well 
suited for the non-commissioned officers. 
The buUdines are laid out so as to face 
N. and S., tne wings at each end being 
respectively opposite to the E. and W. 

There are also tenotherranges of build- 
ings to be occupied by the married men 
of the regiment. Each of these groupa 
contain twelve families, besides a non- 
commissioned officer. Each married 
soldier will have two rooms, one of 
16 X 14 ft., and the other 16 x 10, with 
a private garden in firont, and in the 
back yard a separate cook-room, bath, 
ete., for each family. 

In connection with these, there is an 
hospital, containing accommodation for 
144 men, besides a large number of 
women. The dimeusions of the two 
principal wards are, 274 ft. by 19 high, 
and 40 wide, allowing each occupant 
1450 cubic ft. of space. The building 
is 320 ft. lone, and 100 broad, exter- 
nally. The lower and upper stories 
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will be proyided with deep, colonnaded 
Terandans, and the intenor accommo- 
dation contains rooms for apothecaries, 
nurses, medical stores, bath and store- 
rooms, etc. 

The total cost is 11,81,490 rs., of 
which 5 l&khs are for the barracks, 2\ 
l&khs for the married men's quarters, 
1 l&kh for the hospital, and the remain- 
ing portion for the auxiliary buildings. 

The whole population of SikandEur&blid 
is about 40,000. A European Regi- 
ment, and 5 Native Infantry Regiments, 
1 Regiment of Native Cavalry, 1 troop 
of Horse Artillery, and 4 companies of 
Foot Artillery, are cantoned there. 

{d) Boldram lies about twelve miles 
N. of Haidar&b&d, and five N. of Sikan- 
dar&b&d. It was first occupied by the 
Niz&m*B troops in 1815, ana ever since 
that time it has been famous for its 
salubrity and exemption from the ^rio- 
dical ravages of fever, to which Sikan- 
dar&b&d is subject. It stands on a 
granitic ridge, 1,890 ft. above the sea, 
and about 60 ft. higher than Sikandar- 
6.b&d. This ridge is of considerable 
extent, six or eight miles in circum- 
ference, but is bounded on all sides by 
rice fields. The gardens produce au 
kinds of Euronean vegetables, in great 
perfection. Mangoes, grapes, fi^s, 
strawberries, and pine apples ai*e also 
particularly fine. There are lines for 
two battalions of infantry, a Ris&lah, 
or squadron of 200 irregular horse, 
and 250 artillerymen. Bol&ram is so 
healthy that invalids resort to it from 
other stations, for change of air. No 
rank ve^tation is permitted to spring 
up withm the limits of the cantonment ; 
the hedgerows are cut down annually 
to a certain height, and the place is 
consequently open, and in a great 
measure firee from the noxious exha- 
lations which are the frequent causes of 
sickness at large military stations. 

ROUTE 19. 
sulandabXbXd to jXlna (265 m. 3 f.), 
▲u&ahoabXd (305 M. 2i f.),daulat- 
Abad and thb caves op b'l(jba 
(bllora) and ajayanti. 
322 M. 7 F. TO b'l(j&a (elloba). 

Milttabt AuTHOBiTT — Officer com- 



manding Qaidar&b&d Sabsidiary Force 
— Sikandardbdd. 

Civil Authobttt •— Resident at 
l^sadaxkh6jaL''Ifaidardbdd. 



PLACES. 



STAGES. 
M. F. M. F. 



From Arsenal at Sikandar- 

&b&d to Ras6lpur 1 2 

Baigamp^ta.... 6 

X fi. to B&l&nagaram 1 3 

KUKATLAPALLI 2 7 6 2 

Niaj&mpM 1 6 

Miy&npuram 2 4 

Gang&waram 2 1 

X n. to R&machandrapuram 3 1 

PATANCHERU, b 2 4 12 

X ». to Mutangi 2 3 

X 2 f>. to Rudraram 5 1 

X «. to Eaulamp6ta 2 2 

KANDI 2 4 12 2 

X 2 «. to Potareddipalli 2 

X 5 n. to Nandi Kandl 6 5 

SADASniVAPE'TA,*.^o. 2 4 11 1 
X n. to Tempalli and N&- 

galpalli 3 6 

X 3 fi. to MUNUPALLI... 3 3 7 1 

Kammampalli 2 3 

X to n. to Pedda Chilmaira, 2 7 

X n. to Rartanapalli 1 2 

X «. to JarralapaUi 1 6 

X ft. to Bhorgaon 1 1 

B&panpalli 1 5 

X 3 «. to SANGAM, * 1 6 12 5 

X 3 «. to Sit&pur 3 4 

X n. to Dumsalpur 1 3 

X n. to R&matirtham 3 

GUNJATTI 4 8 3 

X f}. to Shamsall&pur 2 6 

Gumea 2 7 

X 3«. to Allad ) 2 o 

BidarpMa begins j 

(a) BIDARPETA ends, b. 

to 10 8 5 

X n. to Naub^ 3 1 

X 2«. toKul&x 2 

X n. toKANAPUR 4 4 9 5 

X several n. and a Pass to 

HALBARGA, b 4 7 4 7 

Taigampur 1 6 

X 2 ft. to Ahmad&b&d 1 

x2«. toUpalla 1 6 

X 2 f}. to Ambarsingu 2 1 

X 2 «. to K6tikilw&di 1 7 

Earrasudal 1 3 
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PLACB8. STAGES. 

M. F. M. F. 

X 'Inaiyatullfth ndld to 

DIWANKUPRA 2 2 12 1 

X n. to Manjlra r. r. b 3 

Ditto,/.* 1 

AlstXr 1 

X 2 ft. to Chandastir 2 5 

X 11. toDigi 7 

X Daiti r.toMURGHPE'T,*.! 4 8 2 

X Chikal w, to Tugarf 3 6 

S&wargaon 1 4 

X 4 n. to Mugah 1 

Bfehmani 1 

X 3 ». to Malaw&di 2 

h) xn.to UDGIR, b 2 6 12 

Somn&thpur 1 2 

X Gh&t to Usnakaw§Ldi 2 6 

x6h&t&6».toEalltir 2 2 

Isma'ilpur 4 

Yekruka 1 3 

X ft. to Einni 2 

xn.to Sukni 1 1 

X 3 «. to HALLI 2 2 13 4 

X Tair r. AnderaguU 6 

X 3 ». to Gadaiw&di 2 

Sopalli 2 

X «. toSerfir 2 

X Laindi n. and 3 others to 

Talaigaon 3 

X 2 «. to RAJlTfiA 2 4 12 2 

X 3 ft. to £&legaon 2 4 

X Mani&r r, and some n. to 

Sumt&na 3 

Khand&U 2 4 

X a MU and 2 ff . to S A WAR- 

GAON 4 12 

Jogalgaon 1 4 

X Mlati h. to Poti 1 3 

Khand^a 2 

Eaadgaon 1 7 

X Mastilr I 

Wfedi 1 3 

X a hill to GANGAKHAIR, 

t. 3 1 11 3 

God&vari, r., r.* 2J 

I' * 1| 

ChotSiKhair 1 

Mulf 2 1 

X 4 ft. to Sonaigaon 2 

Jaura 1 5 

Dondi 1 6 

TakeUi 2 3 

X 3 ft. to PANGRI 1 6 12 1 

X 3 ft. to Bhorwan 3 1 



PLACES. STAGES. 

M. F. M. F. 

X Ind&di r. twice to Ugar- 

lamba 3 5 

X ft. to Bab(ilgaon 1 2 

X 2 ft. to MANDAKALLI 2 2 10 2 

X 2 ft. to BaKidi 2 7 

Saurgaon 1 4 

X ft. to Sahulf 1 

X 3 ft. to Utarw&df 2 4 

X ft. to MANWAT 2 3 10 2 

X 3 ft. to Karoba 3 

Karanjr 1 4 

X ft. to Pipalgaon 2 2 

X Khajurah r. to Dikar^hi . 1 5 

SAILtJ 3 6 12 1 

X 2 ft. to R&walgaon 3 2 

Ut-gaon 1 6 

X ft. to BARA SATONA... 2 2 7 2 

X 2 ft. to Chata Satona 1 7 

X 2 ft. toRohna 2 7 

X Woarpair r. to "Woarpal 3 3 

X 2 ft. to PARTITR 3 7 12 

X ft. to Maslah 2 

X 2 ft. to Jaulah 2 

X ft. to Ramjani 3 3 

X ft. to Chitragaon & D6dh- 

■nkyT.r.b 2 6 

Ditto,/, b 1 

Pipalgaon 1 3 

X Gundalkar.toKARLAH 2 1 13 6 

W&di 2 7 

"Wargaon 6 

X ft. to S&rw&di 1 5 

X 2 ft. & Gundalka r. to 

{c) J ALN AH Cantonment, 

p,o 3 6 13 2 

265 3 

X Gundalka r 4J 

X 3 ravines and a ft to Nar- 

gaw&di 3 6 

X 2 ravines to Jd^aon 4 1 

X a ravine to P&ndl 1 

X ft.toP&dalli 1 3 

BADNAPUR FORT 4| 11 3 

Pass through a P^ta, and 

cross n. to Wahaigaon... 6 IJ 

Chot& Julgaon 4 

Karrigaon 1 7 

X Lohara r 6 

Jalgaon Fort 1 

KARUMAD 3 6 13 OJ 

X ft. to Kunbepal 2 7 

X ft. to Chandr^ivi 1 6 
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PLACBS. ilTAOlSS. 

H. P. M. P. 

X 3 ». and a fayine to J&n- 

dah.: , 2 6 

X w.toCHIKALTHANA 1 4J 8 6i 

Pirasw&df 1 6\ 

P&slpur, E. Gate 2 2 

„ W. Gate Z\ 

{<?) AURANGABAl), E. 

gate, b.p.o 2 ^ B\ 

Ditto W. Gate 2 OJ 

305 2| 
E'LITRA (ELL0RA)....17 4i 322 7 

Along this road there are some yery 
considerable towns, and it passes througn 
a country which, from its rich black 
soil, ought to be a garden; and, but 
for long misgoyemment, would be as 
populous as any part of India. The 
first station, Kukatlapalli, is a large 
yilla^e ; where, however, supplies are 
but indifferent. The soil here is red, 
but at the next station becomes black. 

Fatan CherUy now only a large yilla^, 
was in ancient times a city, the remains 
of which are still spread over a great 
extent of country. It is to be obseryed 
that the name Fatan only applies to 
cities of considerable size. Fragments 
of temples of black eranite, among 
which images of Buddha are found, 
mark the site of the former town. Sup- 
plies are here most abundant. Kandi 
is a good-sized yillage. 

Saddahivapet is a large and populous 
town. A market is held here eyery Wed- 
nesday. Supplies are most abundant, 
except firewood. The next two stations 
are hamlets. At Gunjatti the country 
assumes quite a different aspect^ the 
road passing now between hills. 

(a) BtdaTy once the capital of the 
Bakhan, is still a large and populous 
town, surrounded by lofty waUs, and 
containing about 2000 houses. It 
stands near the right bank of the Man- 
jira riyer, on a table land, 2359 ft. 
aboye the sea, and about 100 ft. above 
the surrounding plain. Hamilton states 
that the E. side alone is on rising 
ground, and that 300 ft. high. There 
are the remains of some fine buildings 
stiU to be seen. It is noted for the 
manufacture of Bidari ware, used for 



the bowls of hukkahs and betel-boxe^< 
The material consists of a tutenag, or 
alloy of 24 parts tin to one of copper. 
It is colored black, with a mixture of 
equal parts of muriate of ammonia and 
Baltpetre«earth^ made into paste with 
water* The color is yery durable, and 
is easily restored by rubbing it with oil 
or buttei^i It shows off to advantage 
the silver omametits with which it is 
usually adorned. There is a roAd hence) 
to the large town of Vmndbdd (vulgi 
HomnabatQ. 

The next four stations are small 
villages. The road, which is tolerably 
good to Murgkp^ta, becomes stony in 
places after passin? it, and bad in wet 
weather, particulany at the Manjira 
river. 

(b) Udgir {XTdayagiri) ("Sunrise 
Mount "\ Oudgheer of the Road Books, 
and Ouoghir of Hamilton. This is a 
considerable place, containing about 
1000 houses. There is a fort also, and a 
cypress garden. Supplies are abundant, 
A road branches off hence to Shekhapur, 
Near Mtigah there is a small Gn&t, 
which, though not steep, is extremely 
stony. 

Tne next station — SaUi—v& a small 
yillage. The road thence is very rough 
in places, and crosses some Passes, 
which are extremely rugged. In wet 
weather the transport of guns is difi- 
cult. Rdjura is a large village ; Sdwar- 
gaon, about one-third of its size. Gan- 
gdldiairy or Khair, is a town with about 
1,000 houses, and a well-supplied mar- 
ket. There is a branch roaa thence to 
Akolah and Peril. Before arriving at 
P&ngri, there is a ndU^ which it is dif- 
ficult for carts to cross. The God§,yarf, 
which is passed directly after leaving 
Gang&kbair, has steep, lofty banks of 
hard black soil, and its bed is of black 
sand and mud. It is unfordable from 
June to October. During the rest of 
the year the ford is good, Mandakalli 
is a small village ; Mdnwat a petty town, 
There is nothing particular to be re- 
marked of the other stations, of which 
Sailu and Fartur are good-sized towns, 
tiie other two places villages. 

{e) Jdlnah, or Jdlnapur^ is a con-f 
siderable town, or rather assemblage of 
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three toinui: the CanUnmmt; Kddir- 
dbdd, a town ob tbe left bank of the 
xiyer Gundalka, or Kandula, with 7,000 
inhabltantfl, six forlongs from the can- 
tonment; and old Jdlnah on the 
opposite bank, with 10,000, of whom 
one-fifth are Muslims. K&dir&bad is 
surrounded by a high stone waU, and 
J&lnah is defended oy a strong well- 
planned Fort, 1 mile 3 furlongs from the 
eantonm^t. There was a flourishing 
manufacture of silk and cotton about 50 
years ago, both at J&lnah and K&dirab&d, 
which gave employment to 5000 weavers. 
Kow, owing to the great influx and 
ebeapness of Bnglish manufactures, the 
heavy taxation of the Nig&m's govern- 
ment, and the rapacity of the officials, 
the trade has greatly declined, and the 
weavers are reduoea to 400, who are 
chiefly employed on the coarser muslins 
and cotton cloths. The cotton raised in 
the neighbourhood is principally used 
for home consumption, and is of a su- 
P|erior quality. At K&dirfeb&d, a beau- 
tiful scarlet dye is prepared, and sent to 
Bombay, where it is much prized for its 
brilliancy. The streets in J&lnah and 
K&dir&b&d are very narrow ; the houses 
are tiled, and some of them have 3 or 4 
stories ornamented with figures from the 
Hindd mythology, and with a corre- 
sponding number of balconies and ve- 
randahs. The ground floor is sometimes 
of stonework, overlaid with burnt brick 
and chunam, and the houses, generally, 
have a cleanly appearance. 

The Cantonment of Jdlnah is situated 
on a gentle slope, with a small range of 
hills, firom one to two miles distant, to 
the north, forming an amphitheatre, and 
with the town of j^&dirfitbkd, at about 
an equal distance, to the S. ; and just 
beyond it the river Gundalka, called 
Condoolon and Eoondulka in the Sta- 
tistical Reports. There are lines for one 
troop of European Horse Artillery, one 
Begiment of ]N ative Cavalry, and 3 of 
Native Infantry. The barracks were 
built in 1827. The General Bkzkr in- 
tervenes between K&dir&b&d and the 
Infantry lines. The Cavalry lines are 
on the £. ; N. of these are the Artillery 
lines and the general parade. 

The river G^dalka rises near Taperan 



and R&j6r, two small villages, 16 m. to 
the N. In its course it receives several 
tributaries, and empties itself into the 
D(idhn&^ a branch of the God&vari, Id 
miles to the S.£. During the monsoon^ 
it comes down with great violence, and 
is then 100 yds. broad; but in the dry 
season it sinks rapidly to 12 feet in 
breadth, and 1^ ft. in depth. It ia 
generally fordable at all seasons. The 
water is much esteemed by the natives. 
When it subsides, deep pools are to be 
found scattered along its bed, in which 
are excellent fish. A dam across it, 
with sluices, would preserve much valu- 
able water through the hot season. The 
climate is most salubrious, and is well 
adapted for horticulture ; European 
fruits and vegetables being ctowb in 
great perfection. Old people of the ages 
of 80 and 90 are not uncommon among 
the natives of J&lnah. A recent writer 
and enthusiastic sportsman, calls it *^ a 
most delightful cantonment, situated in 
an open fertile country;" and speiUcs 
much of the pleasures of the chase 
there. He mentions antelope shooting, 
and, in particular, coursing. The hares, 
he says, are astonishingly fine and fleet, 
so that to run down one is considered 
the criterion of a good dog. The lines 
are at present full, with the exception of 
those of one infantry regiment. 

{d) Aurangdbdd, on the left bank 
of the Dfidhn^i, a tributary of the 
God^vai-f, is a city now in decay, but 
which still possesses a population of 
about 50,000, though it once exceeded 
100,000. It was formerly called Khirki, 
and is said to have been founded in the 
beginning of the 17th century, by Malik 
Ambar (see Chronological Tables); 
but, in 1650, Aurangzib fixed his resi- 
dence there for seven years, after which 
it was called Aurang&.ba(i ^"Throne- 
town"), in compliment to him. It is 
surrounded by a wall rather lower than 
the defences of native fortified towns in 
general, but with round towers at in- 
tervals, on some of which are heavy 
^ns. From a distance the city has an 
imposing appearance. Lofty minarets 
peep out from among groves of trees ; 
the large white domes of mosques with 
gilded points glitter in the jsun, and 
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eontnst well with the abundance of 
green foliage within the walls; and 
a number of large, terraced houses rise 
high aboTe the ramparts. But on en- 
tering the gates the scene changes, and 
it is evident that desolation has done 
its work on the once imperial city. It 
is still, however, the capital of the pro^ 
Tinoe of Ber&r, and continued to be 
the residence of the native Governor, 
and the head-quarters of the Nia;&m's 
forces which occupied that territory, 
till its cession to the British in 1855. 
The late Governor, who had resided 
for some time at J&hiah, moved here in 
1811. The streets are broad, and a few 
of them are paved. The public build- 
ings, mosques, and caravanseras are of 
a superior description, and Aurang&b&d 
is still famous for its manufSetcture of 
silks, its gold and silver brocades, and 
tissues, as well as for its gardens, fruits, 
and vegetable productions of every kind. 

Although the city is built in a plain, 
with low nills at some distance, its al- 
titude above the sea, which is 1885 ft., as- 
sures it a climate of comparative coolness ; 
and it is remarkable for the abundance 
and excellence of its water, almost every 
house having its own spring. Indeed, 
it was the salubrity of the place, the 
broad stream of the Diidhn&, and thB 
vieini^ of the then deemed impregnable 
fort of Daulat&b&d, that recommended 
it to Aurangzlb as a residence. The 
pleasures of the .chase, too, may be fuUy 
enjoyed, without there being any dense 
jungle to engender malaria. Wild fowl, 
partridges, peacocks, quails, hares, foxes, 
jackals, tigers, wild hogs, deer, and 
wolves may be found in the neighbour- 
hood. The principal sights are Aurang- 
ziVs palace, the Mausoleum of Babfa 
Durr&ni, the Jam'a Masjid, and some of 
the gardens. 

Aurangzib*s Palace is, according to 
Fitzclarence and Seely, a ruin, which 
at the best had never any pretensions 
to magnificence, and was rather typical 
of that monarch's parsimony than of his 
splendor. It stands on the S. side of 
the D(idhn&, beyond which, and oppo- 
site to the palace is the city wall, and 
beyond that again the tomb of Babfa. 
The city stret(^ea out to a great extent 



either way, and from this point has a 
very picturesque appearance. 

The Tomb of Mabia Durrdni waa 
built in 1645, after the model of tho 
T&j at Agra, which was reared by Sh&h 
Jan&n, Aurangzlb' s father, to the 
memory of his favourite Sult&nah, Mum- 
t&zah Begam, more generally known 
by her titie, Tfij Maball, " Diadem of 
the Seraglio." AurangziVs affection 
was, however, less expensive than that 
of his parent ; for whereas the T&J if 
said to have cost £700,000, its imita- 
tion at Aurang&b&d was raised for 
£90,000, and is even meaner than the 
difference of cost would make us anti* 
cipate. The tomb stands within an 
enclosure of about 30 acres, laid out in 
gardens; the approach is through a 
gateway, the doors of which are plated 
with embossed brass, into a paved 
avenue, having a piece of water with 
13 fountains in the centre, and shaded 
with orange, lime, pomegranate, peach, 
and apple trees. At the end of the 
avenue, within a spacious terraced area, 
stands the edifice, to which a few steps 
lead up. The building is a square of 
72 ft. From the foundation on the 
terrace, for five feet upward, the material 
is white marble. Tnere are here three 
windows of exquisite trellis-work, so 
fine that it is inconceivable how the 
chisel could have done its work without 
leaving a flaw. Above five feet, the 
structure is of stone faced with chunam, 
but the great dome is of marble. There 
are two smaller domes and four mina- 
rets, and at the four comers of the area, 
four other and still taller minarets. 
The tomb is in the centre of the build- 
ing, and you descend to it by 24 steps, 
like going into a bath. Its top reaches 
to a level with the terrace. It is en- 
closed by an octagonal screen of marble 
trellis - work, exquisitely carved, each 
face of the octagon being 9 ft. long, 
9 ft. high, and but 4 inches thick 1 The 
floorwithin the screen is two inches abovo 
the outer aisle, and the tomb itself 
stands on a terrace 10 inches higher than 
the floor. The whole of the vault is 
faced with white marble. A few feet 
above the tomb, a marble gallery runs 
round the interior of the edifice, on a 
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leyel with the three windows already 
mentioned. The tomb is coyered with 
a pall of scarlet velvet, fringed with 
ffold, and held down by eight marble 
knobs. This the attendants, if re- 
quested, will remove, but there is 
nothing to repay curiosity but a plain 
Blab. It must be observed, that the 
marble used in this edifice was brought 
from L&htir) which, according to the 
travelling in those days, was a four 
months' journey. Tavemier, in 1645, 
(mcountered 300 carts bringing Jarge 
blocks of marble from Liihdr to Aurang- 

The detached minarets at the comers 
of the terrace are 72 ft. high, and are 
ascended by a spiral stone staircase of 
122 steps. At the top is a balcony 31ft. 
in circumference. The ^th of each 
minaret at the foundation is 48 ft. The 
view from the top is very fine, ranging 
all over the city and the surrounding 
country. To the left of the Mausoleum, 
between the gardens and the building, 
on a raised terrace, is a handsome room 
open on one side, 62 ft. by 54 ft., and 
22 ft. high. The floor is of white 
marble intersected with streaks of black, 
but in some parts the marble has been 
replaced by a chunam imitation of a 
chocolate color. The open entrance is 
a Gothic arch well carved. The building 
is supported by fluted wooden pillars, 
graduated to the capital, the fluting 
being green and white alternately. This 
room is called the Jam* a Khdnah or as- 
sembly room for the priests. At a little 
distance, and close to a grove of fra^ant 
limes, is a smaller room, once nchly 
adorned with painting and carving. 
This apartment is interesting as the 
place where Aurangzlb was wont to 
retire with Rabia and a learned Mull& 
for devotional studies. From this, too, 
the Emperor proceeded to his grand 
hunts, when the country for 20 or 
SO m, was surrounded and swept by 
hunters. 

The Jmia Maajid or Cathedral Mosque 
is plain in design. It faces Makkah, and 
is open on one side. The roof is arched 
and supported by pUlars. This is all 
that Seely says of it. Langl^s gives a 
view of it wmch resembles so much the 



tomb of Rabla, as represented by Seely» 
that it is perhaps a copy. 

The gardens of Shdh Safi, a holy 
man, who was the Fir or saintly adviser 
of Aurangzlb, are well laid out. The 
Mausoleum is a neat building, which, 
without the architectural attractions of 
Eabfa's tomb, receives more respect 
from the Muhammadans, and is attended 
by a greater number of pilgrims. The 
descendant of Sh&h Saft m Seely's time 
(1820) was a gentleman of parts and in' 
formation. He had travelled to Rome 
and Palestine, returning by Suez, and 
had visited many other countries. The 
gardens wher6 he resided were well worth 
visiting, and were remarkable for a 
water-mill, a contrivance then unique in 
India. These rounds may still attract 
the traveller. They are aaomed by two 
large pieces of water, filled with innu- 
merable shoals of fish, which are never 
killed, but constantly fed by the owners. 

A splendid future may confidently be 
anticipated for Aurang^b^id, now that it 
has come under the British Government. 
Its position fits it to be the great em- 
porium for Ber&r, the valley of the 
Narmadfe, and all the central Dakhan ; 
and a raikoad will soon pass through it, 
or in its vicinity. 

The caves of Eliira are close to Au- 
rang&b&d, and the fortress of Daulat- 
§,b&d can be visited en route. 



SUPPLEMENTARY ROUTE. 

FROM AURANOABAD TO E'LtJRA (eLLORA) 
BY DAULAtXbaD. 

PLACES. STAGES. 

M. F. M.F. 

From the E. gate of the Fort 
at Aurang&b&d, to the 

Kaum river 2 1 

Masjid 2 6 

(a) DAULATABAD 4 2 9 1 

Along the P6ta Wall 1 1 

(;5)GampunchesaorPipalgh&t0 4 

To descent of Gh&t 3 

Foot of ditto :. IJ 

K^L^azpur 6 

Tc) Rauzah 2 2 

Along the w^ 6 

Topof Gh§Lt 6 
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PLACES. STAGES. 

H. F. M. F. 

Descent 4 

(rf)E'LURA* 1 2 8 3J 



17 4J 
The Eaum river has no water in the 
dry season. K&ghazpur is in the Koute 
Book erroneously called Raguzpoor. It 
has its name from a paper manufactory, 
which, as Fitzclarence informs us, was 
estahlished there in consequence of the 
advantageous vicinity of some large 
tanks of spring water. 

(a) Batdatdbdd, "City of Wealth." 
— The route to this celebrated fortress 
from Aurang&b&d, lies through a fertile 
plain intersected with many streams. 
The fort is built on a huge isolated 
conical rock of granite about 500 feet 
high, with a perpendicular scarp of 150 
ft. all round. The rock above this scarp 
is of a sugar-loaf shape, with a sharp 
point, and the whole may be likened to 
a compressed bee-hive. At the base is 
the native town, with now but very few 
inhabitants. It is defended by a loop- 
holed wall with bastions, whicn on the 
E. side joins the scarp of the fort. At 
the bottom of the scarp is a ditch, be- 
fore reaching which, four lines of wall, 
including the outside wall of the P^ta, 
must be passed. The fosse can be crossed 
only in one place by a stone causeway, 
so narrow that only two men can obtain 
a footing on it abreast, and commanded 
on the side near the fort by a battle- 
mented outwork. The only means of 
ascending the rock is through a narrow 

Eassage liewn in the solid stone and 
)ading to a large vault in the interior. 
From this a ramp or eallery gradually 
sloping upwards, and dso excavated in 
the solid rock, winds round in the in- 
terior. The first part of the ascent is 
easy, towards the end it is difficult. The 
height averages from 10 to 12 ft., with 
an equal breadth, and it is so dark that 
torches are requisite. 

In several parts of the ramp are small 
trap-doors, with flights of steps commu- 
nicating with the outer ditch. There is 
an opening near the top of this gallery, 
in a hollow of the rock, nearly 19 feet 
square, and, in case of danger, this is 



covered with an immense iron plate, on 
which a vast fire is kindled; and, to 
make it bum the fiercer, there Ib a draft- 
hole 3 ft. in diameter, cut through the 
rock, through which a constant gosh of 
air acts as a bellows, and enters with 
such force that a man can hardly stand 
against it. Above and beyond this, the 
road to the summit is very steep, and on 
the top is some scattered ana stunted 
brushwood. On the summit is a plat- 
form, 20 feet square, on which a 24- 
nounder is mounted, and where the 
Kijs&m's flag (now replaced by that of 
England) used to float. Tavemier says 
this gun was raised here under the m- 
rections of a European artillery man, in 
the service of the Great Mughul, who 
had been repeatedly refaseoleave to 
return to his native land, but was at 
last promised it on some occasion when 
the Emperor was passing near, if he 
could mount the gun on this spot. Sti- 
mulated by the promise, he at last suc- 
ceeded, after great exertions. In a bend 
of the subterraneous passage are re- 
cesses excavated for stores, and there is a 
cistern which will hold about 40 hogs- 
heads of water. The road to the sum- 
mit, after emerging from the ramp, 
passes through the governor's house, 
which is a handsome building, surround- 
ed by a verandah with 12 arches, whence 
it is called the Duwdzdah Darwdzah, or 
** Twelve-doors." The outer wall of the 
fort is 5,000 yards in circumference, and 
is 15 feet thick at the base, and 48 feet 
high. The space within is divided into 
9 fortifications, separated by strong walls 
rising gradually above one another to- 
wards we centre, so that each interior 
one commands those beyond. The view 
from the summit is very fine, and tiie 
resting place of Aurangzlb, at Bauzah, 
may be plainly discerned. Kot far from 
the causeway, which crosses the ditch, is 
a minaret 120 ft. high, said to have been 
erected by the Mubammadans, in com- 
memoration of their first capture of the 
place. At a short distance frt>m this is 
a tower, on which a heavy brass gun is 
mountea, which Fitzclarence conjectures 
would cast a baU of 60 lbs. weight. The 
best authorities (see Bitter, vol. vi., p. 
437}} pronounce Daulat&b&d to be the 
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) as the ancient Tagara^ and it Beems 
prol>able that there miut hare been a 
Tast population in this region at the 
time the £l(ira caves were excavated ; 
for these works could have been finished 
only by multitades, great as those that 
erected tiie pyramids. In the year 1293, 
▲.D., AU&ha'd-din, afterwards Emperor 
of Delhi, took the city of Deogarh, but 
the citadel still held out. Suroequently 
All§di raised the siege on receiving a ran- 
som, the amount of which may well 
appear incredible, 15,000 lbs. of pure 
ffold, 175 lbs. of pearls, 50 lbs. of 
diamonds, and 25,000 lbs. of silver 
being enumerated among the items. So 
much, at least, appears certain, that 
Allahn'd-din levied an enormous sum 
upon Deogarh, and that consequently it 
must, at that time, have been a very 
great city and a rich emporium. In 
1338, A.D., Mubammad Sh&h Tughlak 
removed the inhabitants of Delhi to 
Deogarh, the name of which he changed 
to Daulat&b&d. It was this Emperor 
who dug the ditch round the rock, and 
made Uie fortifications so strong. The 
people, who had been brought from 
bemi, soon fled back to their homes, 
and though the tyrant made a second 
attempt to establish his capital in the 
Dakhan^ he was finally baffled. Still, 
we may suppose that Daulat&b&d re- 
ceived some accession to the number of 
its inhabitants by these forced migra- 
tions, enough to repair in some degree 
the ravages of the Mubammadans under 
JUl&hu'(£-dfn. For the subsequent his- 
tory of the place, see Preliminary Infor- 
mation, Qaidar&b&d. As the ^il'ad&r, 
or Governor of the Fort, lives some way 
oSj it will be better to send on before to 
him the order for admission, or Abk&m, 
which must be obtained from the officer 
commanding at Aurang&b&d. 

{b) rip^hdt, which is the Gh^tt 
above Daulat&b&d, was paved by one of 
AurangziVs courtiers, wnose name, and 
the date when he performed this good 
work, are recorded on two smaU pillars, 
about hidf way up the hill, which is very 
steep. No one has thought it worth 
while to furnish a translation of what 
ia iuscribed on these pillars, and Seely 
remarks thai he did not dismount to 



inspect them; such is the apathy of 
Inaian travellers. The stones usea in 
paving the Ghkt are many of them very 
elaborately carved, and were probably 
taken from some ruined building, which, 
to judge from these relics, must have 
been of great beauty. On the ascent, 
as far as uie pillars, there are exquisite 
views of the fortress of Daulat&b&d, 
which from hence, indeed, appears 
truly impregnable. After passing the 
pillars, the road winds round the hill, 
and the view of the fort is shut out. 
At the top, there is an extensive table 
land to the right, the steep face of 
which is similar to that of the range 
of hills overlooking E'ltlra, with which 
it is connected by a ridge turning to 
the N. at right cuigles. On this table 
land are many Mubammadan tombs, 
some large ana of superior workman- 
ship, extending all the way from the 
road over Daulat&b&d to Bauzah, about 
6 miles. 

(c) Rauzahy "Garden" or "Paradise," 
is lamous as the burial place of Aurang- 
zib. It Lb also remarkable for the 
tombs of several saints revered by the 
Muhammadans. Among these worthies 
lies Burh&nu'd-din, a holy man, w1m> 
is said to have founded the city of Bur- 
h&npur. The doors of the outer wall 
of his mausoleum are plated with 
silver, and the tomb is covered with a 
paU of green velvet, the color being 
emblematic of his descent from the Pro- 
phet. Outside is a nau^t Kkdnah^ and 
there are many holy men attached to 
the service of the place. The Tomb of 
the Emperor is comparatively mean and 
insignificant, being a plain sarcophagus 
covered with green cloth, in a wooden 
screen, not even painted. Auraagsib 
is said by some to have reached the 
age of 94 years, when he expired at 
Abmadnagar. His body, as had been 
directed by himself, was removed te 
Bauzah, and Fitzclaxence ascribes the 
simplicity of his tomb to his parsimony, 
" the ruling passion strong in death ;" 
but, in fact, Aurangzib was a sincere 
believer in Islam, and a strict follower 
of its precepts, and, according to these 
precepts, there should be no ostentation 
in death. The tomb of a true diaoipld 
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of the faith should be ft plain turbat, 
rising about two ft. from the ground, 
and open to receive upon it the dews 
of heaven. Rauzah is surrounded 
by a stone wall, with a handsome gate 
of the same material. There is a fine 
view fr<ffii it over Aurang&b&d and Dau- 
lat&b&d. 

(d) E'lura {Ellora) is a pretty rural 
village embosomed in trees, about a mile 
from the foot of the hill on which 
Bauzah stands, and consequently from 
the caves, for these are formed in the 
face of the hill just mentioned. The 
best description of the caves is that 
given by Colonel Sykes, in the 3rd vol. 
of the Bombay Asiatic Society's Trans- 
actions, and is for the most part fol- 
lowed here. The hill in which the caves 
are is of moderate height, and of a cres- 
cent shape, the concavity facing the W., 
and the noms rising considerably above 
the intermediate rici^e. The slope of the 
hill is in general easy ; but is occasionally 
interrupted by a disposition to stratifica- 
tion in the rock, which in such places 
presents a perpendicular face of from 
20 to 100 ft. About 200 yards up the 
hill, which forms the N. horn, are the 
I^dramdth sculptures, and the extreme 
cave to the S. is the Dher Wdra. 
Commencing, then, with the N., the 
description proceeds S., till it ends with 
the Dher W&ra. 

Fdrasndth, or more pro^rly. Far- 
swandthy " Lord of Purity," is the name 
of the J^in Deity, and it is here given 
to an image, about 10 ft. high, of a 
man in a sittin? posture, with the hnnds 
in the lap laia one within the other, 
. the fingers extended, and the palms 
inwards. The hair is curly, and the 
head is canopied by a seven-headed 
serpent, whose folds, doubled behind 
the image, serve it as a prop. From 
the centre of the seat of the image half 
projects a wheel, above which an astro- 
nomical table is carved. Elephants' 
and tigers' heads support the seat on 
either side. There are al^o 5 sitting 
figures, and 1 standing figure of attend- 
ants, decorated with ear-rings, neck- 
laces, bracelets, and anklets. A banker 
at Aurang&b&d, named Naimld&s, built 
a handsome stone porch over this 



figure about 140 years ago, and cauaed 
along inscription to be cut in front of 
the seat. This image is an object of 
worship to the Gujar Baniyas, and 
there is an annual pilgrimage to it on 
the 14th of the light half of the month 
Bhadra. A similar figure, in the desert 
of Parker in Eachh, is described by 
Captain McMurdo. Trans. Lit. Soeie^ 
of Bombay, vol. 1, p. 190. 

The next caves are the three called 
Indra Sabhdy ** Court of Indra," form- 
ing in aU a square of 60 ft., the W. face 
being open, the other three supported 
by pillars elaborately carved. Theee 
caves are two stones high, but the 
lower story is destroyed by damp, and 
partially filled up by the earth that has 
been washed in. Tlie first of these is 
61 ft. by 48 ft. The ceiling is flat, 
and supported by 16 pillars and 13 
pilasters. Its height varies from 13 ft. 
8 in. to 14 ft. 6 in. There is a recess 
from this room in which is a figure of 
Bttdh, in the usual sitting attitn<M^ with 
a triple canopy. This image is called 
Jagann&th Budh. In the centre ci this 
recess are three circles, cut in the floor 
at equal distances. Indra Sabh& has 
its name from two figures, one of Indra 
seated on an elephant, and in that atti- 
tude 7 ft. high and 4 ft. 3 in. across 
the shoulders, and one of Indra's wife« 
A tree, probably the Kalpa Vrikfhj 
supposed to grant all wishes, grows out 
of the head of the deity. Indr&ni, the 
wife of Indra, is seated on a lion, and 
has also a tree ffrowioff from her head. 
She holds a chud in ner arms. The 
room is exquisitely carved, even the 
floor bein^ covered with ornaments. 
All round m compartments are f^^ures, 
seated or standing, which, according to 
some, represent Budh. It is posoble, 
however, that these are images of the 
supreme Deil^, or Bhagw6n ; otherwise 
the introduction of Buddhist or Br&h- 
manical flgures into the same temple is 
inexplicable. The second cave, of the 
three which compose Indra Sabh&, is 
entered by a narrow passage from the 
first, which it resembles as regards its 
sculpture. There is here a figure simi- 
lar to that above-mentioned, of Pftra»^ 
n&th, but it is here called Pazshnrim. 
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In two compartments, Bhay&nl, the 
wife of Vi?hnu, of whom Parflhnr&m 
was an Avatfira, is represented, in one 
holding a mirror and flowers, in the 
other with a tiger hy her side. Either, 
then, the figure of P&rasn&th, at the N. 
extremity of the excayation is modem, 
or it should he called Parshur&m, hut 
prohahly to flatter the Jains from Guja- 
r&t, the hr&hmans have conceded to it 
the name of a Jain deity. If this con- 
jecture he correct, the wneel is perhaps 
the ehakra, or discus, with which Par- 
shur&m cut off the 1000 arms of Sahas- 
r&rjun. The third caye is entered from 
the second, and is 68| ft. hy 66| ft., 
and 15 ft. hi^h. It is support^ hy 
16 pillars and 20 j^ilasters. There is 
a cross-legged sitting figure, which 
Colonel Sykes thinks to he Budh, hut 
the hrahmans call it Kanchor, a name 
of Krishna. The doorway to the 
sanctuary is highly decorated with 
small figures of men and women, in 
attendance on similar sitting figures. 
These are said hy the hr&hmans to he 
the inhahitants of Dw&rka, the city 
where Krishna reigned, which is ano- 
ther and stronger argument for sup- 
posing these seated figures, which 
Colonel Sykes calls Budh, to he the 
Supreme Deity, of whom Krishna was 
tiie seyenth, and most special, incar- 
nation. In the extremities of the front 
yerandah to this caye, are the figures of 
Indra and Indr&ni ahoye descrihed. 

The front of the Parshur&m caye is 
diyided into two compartments, in one 
of which is the representation of a 
hattle. Colonel Sykes yery properly 
remarks, ** that this is a yery unususd 
►iece of sculpture for a Buah caye." 
t may rather he taken as a conyincing 
proof that these are not Budh cayes 
at all. 

Ahout 50 paces from Indra Sahh&, 
is a caye now choked up with earth, 
which rises three-quarters of the way 
up the pillars. Some distance frirther 
is a temple, in the midst of a large 
area cut out from the rock, hut the rains 
haye washed the earth into it up to 
the capitals of the pillars, a process 
which it must haye taken ages to com- 
plete thus far. 
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The Dhumar Zend, or << Nuptial 
Palace," according to Colonel Sykes, 
or Dumal Zend, for Du Mahall, " two- 
mansion caye," according to a yery 
recent trayeller, is the next in order, 
distant ahout 200 yards from the last, 
and so called from a group which is 
said to represent the marriage of Shiya 
and P&ryati. This is the most exten- 
siye excayation under one roof to he 
found at E'lrXra, bei^^ 185 ft. by 150 ft., 
and 19 ft. high, ^ere are 28 pillars 
and 20 pilasters. On the left of the 
W. entrance is a gigantic eight-armed 
figure of Shiya, as Vlrabhadra. With 
one arm he raises on a sword the head 
of Gaj&sur, **the elephant daemon;" 
with another he transfixes Katn&siu', 
" gem deBmon," with a spear ; another 
arm holds the cobra; another a cup; 
another R§j& Daksha; and two arms 
appear to support the building. The 
central colonnade leads to the sanctuary, 
a square room containing the Lin^am. 
It has four doors each of whicn is 
guarded by two colossal Dw&rp&ls, 
14 ft. 8 in. high. In the S.E. corner 
of the Propyleeum, is a ctou^ of Shiya 
and P6ryati as principals, with Vi?hnu 
on Garuda, and Br&hma on his goose, 
as subordinates, and the skeleton figure 
of an ascetic which is usucdly found 
near Shiya. In the N.E. comer is a 
figure, said by Colonel Sykes to repre- 
sent Jum Dhurma, or to write the 
words more properly, Yama the Bhada- 
manthus of tne Hindtis, otherwise called 
Dharma. He sits on a strange thing, 
resembling a rake with the teeth pullea 
out, supported by two nude female 
figures. He has the Br&hmanical cord, 
necklace, earrings, bracelets, and a 
tiara. In his left hand he holds what 
is perhaps a club. His right hand is 
held up, with the thumb and two 
fingers extended, the other two fingers 
bent down. Close to the Dhumar 
Len&, on the S., the rock has a per- 
pendicular scarp of about 100 feet, oyer 
which falls a stream, and forms a beau- 
tiful cascade. Ascending the hiU here, 
and following the bank of the stream 
for about half a mile, the trayeller 
comes to the cave of Deyi on the right 
bank. The excayation is small, and 
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has no beanty to boast of; the only 
figure being the mis-shapen) unfinished 
image of the goddess Devi. There is, 
howeyer, a yearly J&tra, or pilgrimage 
to the spot, and the fame of the miracles 
of this Deity is great. Consequently, 
steps have been cut down from the cave 
to the water, and pools hare been dug 
in the bed of the stream, and among 
these the water dashes and whirls in a 
most picturesque manner. 

Betuming down the stream, seyeral 
small cayes are passed on both banks, 
each a cube of about 7 ft. In the centre 
is the Linmm : the right and left walls 
are deyoid of sculpture, but the wall 
fronting the entrance has the bust of the 
celebrated Triad represented at £le- 
}>hanta. The Elephanta bust being mu- 
tilated, it becomes possible to restore it 
from these designs, which are quite in- 
tact. The centre figure has a placid 
face ; with one arm it holds the mdld or 
rosary, with the other a cocoa nut. On 
both arms aboye the elbow there is a 
twisted ornament, intended probably to 
represent a snake. In the cap is the 
crescent moon attached by a braid. On 
the left side of the cap is a skull. The 
J&nw& or Br&hmanical cord, unlike 
that of the present day, is as thick as a 
rope. The right hand face of the triad 
has an impression of fury; the eyes 
starting, the mouth open, and the brow 
and cheeks corrugated. The right hand 
holds a dish, which may refer to Shiya's 
drinking the poison which was produced 
when the Gods and Asurs churned the 
ocean, or it may be the yessel in which 
Shiya caught the blood of Batn&sur, 
eyenr dron of which on touching the 
eartn produced a new daemon. In this 
dish Colonel Sykes supposes rosin was 
placed and kindled to represent the God 
breathing fire, a characteristic of Shiya. 
The left hand holds the Ifd^ or cobra. 
The left face is smaller and more femi- 
nine. The head-dress consists of the 
Ndff^ the head of the snake forming the 
top-knot. Both arms haye bangles joined 
by a longitudinal bar, and like those 
worn by the women of Gujar&t, which 
thus establishes the female sex of the 
figure; The right hand holds a mirror, 
the left a pencu or brush for applying 



coUyrium to the eyelids. The bust is 
indubitably intended to represent Shiya, 
— in the centre fitce, in his ordinary cha- 
racter; and, in the other two faces, in 
his quality of Arddha-n&risha, half male, 
half female. 

Betuming to the Dhmnar Z&nd and 
crossing the stream, two cayes called the 
Jamodtd are reached. The word Jaiv- 
iodad signifies the navilion assigned by 
the father of the bride to the bri(&groom, 
when he comes to marry his betrothed. 
There is nothing remarkable in these 
cayes. The first bwVi^hi^u in the Boar- 
incarnation, and three figures of Brahm&, 
Vifhi^u, and Shiya; the second has a 
few sculptures of Seyakas or attendants. 
Oyer the most N. of the two a stream 
faUs, and. forms a beautiful cascade. 

A little to the S. is the caye called the 
Kumhdr Wdra, <Hhe potter's place." 
This caye is sacred to Shiya, and Col. 
Sykes finds nothing to explain the ap- 
pellation it has receiyed. It may be 
either that earthenware vessels, so much 
used by the Hindis in their culioary and 
devotional operations, were really made 
here for the use of the priests and their 
followers. Or there may be a reference 
to Sh&Uvahan, who is said to have been 
a potter, and to have made figures of 
men, horses, andelephants, into which he 
infosed Ufe, so that he thus raised a 
large army, and became master of Hin- 
ddstka. 

The TaiUkdGhandy "Oilman's Mill," 
comes next. A hole sunk in the floor, 
resembling the mill used by oilmen, has, 
doubtless, caused the cave to be so de- 
signated; but this hole is exactly similar 
to one in Mdvan ki Khai^ which is there 
said to mark the place of sacrifice. The 
Taili k& Ghan& is sacred to Shiva. 

Ascending the hill there are three small 
caves called i^/; jEffif^A, "Blue throat," 
a name given to Shiva fh»m his drinkiiig 
the poison produced by the churning of 
the ocean, and which stained his neck 
blue. These caves have no sculptures, 
but each has a Tiingam, and in one of 
them the Linram has a blue stain, 
whence probably the name given to the 
caves. This Lingam is a nicely polished 
stone of a nature different from that of 
the rock where the oave is formed. The 
5 
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br&hmaiui send on a man to throw water 
oyer it, and then show the trayeller his 
face reflected, for which he is expected 

A little to the S. is Bdmeshwar, 
*< The Lord of B&ma," «.#. the Lingam, 
considerably below the leyel of Nil 
Eanth. The name is borrowed from 
a gronp supposed to represent the 
mazriiuro of Eluna aiid Sit&. This care 
is 90 ft. by 26 ft. 6 in., and is highly 
elaborated: a recess, in which is the 
Lingam, is not included in the measure- 
ment. In the first compartment on the 
left of title entrance is Kdrtik Swdmi, 
the god of war, with a goose at his 
feet. On his right is B&j& Dak^ha, 
the father of P&ryatf, with a ram's 
head, his own having been cut off by 
Hah&dey, on which Yirabhadra sup- 
plied him with that of a ram. The rf. 
wall \b entirely coyered with figures, tShe 
centre group being supposed to represent 
^e nuptials of B&ma and Sit& ; Sir C. 
Malet calls it the marriaffe of R&jfi 
Janaka, 8lt&'s father. Colonel Sykes 
is inclined to think it ii the mamaffe 
of Shiya and P&ryatf, as the chief nuue 
figure has three eyes, a characteristic 
of Shiya, and as, in adjoining compart- 
ments, various conflicts of that God are 
portrayed, and his gana^ or retinue, fill 
a narrow slip which extends the whole 
length of the wall, at the feet of the 
principal figures. Seven figures at the 
E. end of ue N. wall are remarkable 
as having their heads shaven up the 
middle, leaving a sort of crescent above 
the ears. This is a tonsure quite dis- 
similar to that of the Hindtis. In the 
first compartment on the right of the 
Lingam, is Bhav&ni, as she appeared 
when she slew Maheshdsur^ ** the buffalo 
daemon," in honor of which event the 
Dasahr& was instituted. In the second 
compartment, on the right of the Lin- 
gam, B&vana, with ten heads and nume- 
rous arms, is lifting Eail&s with Shiva 
and P&rvali upon it, and endeavouring 
to remove it. An ass's head ^ping 
out from among his other ten is, per- 
haps, intended to convey a sneer at 
the ftitility of his efforts. In the first 
compartment on the left of the Lingam, 
Shiva and P&rvati are playing at chau- 



8ar, the Hindti dice. The shake of 
P&rvati's hand, with extended thumb 
and fingers, indicates unsuccess or 
denial. Shiva's face is calm, and he 
is about to throw with his inner right 
hand. The gana below are playing 
pranks— one bites the tail of tne buU 
Nandi, another seizes his le^, another 
holds a fellow attendant on his back by 
the heels. Two other compartments 
on the left show Bhairava preparing to 
kill the dsemon Siw&sur Son&sur, which 
he did at the village of Son&n, near 
Karwalla, in the Da^han. The S. wall 
exhibits seven females seated on a 
beneh, each with a child in her arms. 
At one end is Ganesh, at the other Bhai- 
rava. These figures are called the Nan 
B&trl, "nine nights;" the seven fe- 
males, representi^ the seven principal 
goddesses, are multiplications of Devi, 
underneath each goddess is the W&han, 
or vehicle of her husband. The group 
are supposed to be engaged in a hdm, 
or sacrifice. These nine deities ai« 
worshipped on the nine nights preceding 
the I)asahr&. In a compartment on 
the righ^ of the entrance, at an angle 
with the S. wall, are three skdeton 
figures, and another on a level with 
them. A fifth figure stands in the air. 
These are supposed to represent the miser 
and his family with a thief stealing hk 
money. The supposed tluef is fiying in 
the air with a purse or bag for betel 
in his hand. The principal skeleton is 
armed with a crooked Imife, while the 
others clin^ round his knees. As this 
^oup is only found near the Nau B&til 
m this cave, in EaU&s and in B&van kl 
Khai, it perhaps represents the purchase 
of a mortal for the sacrifice, in which 
case the figure in the air is a minor 
deity sent with the money, or the 
figuires may be B&k^hasas, or devils, who 
goT^ themselves with the blood of 
victims. The pillars which support 
B&meshwar cave are singularly eleffant. 
Ascending the hill from B&meshwar 
three small caves are reached imme- 
diately above Eail&s. They are seldom 
shewn to visitors. Each has a Lingam^ 
and over the door of the first, Lak^hmf 
is sctdptured with elephants pouring 
water over her. The second and thiia 
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have each a bust of the triad, behind 
the Lingam. 

The next cave is Kailds, or '< Mah&- 
deva's heaven," a work which competent 
judges have pronounced to be second 
only to the pyrainids in grandeur. To 
give a sufficient idea of the magnificence 
of this edifice, which surpasses all others 
at Eltlra, it will be requisite in the first 
place, to mention the measurements of 
the work in the gross. The excayation 
has been carried back into the rock to 
the depth of 401 feet, measuring from 
the foot of the hill to the back of the E. 
colonnade, but from the wall across the 
area, in which is the doorway, it is only 
323 feet. The extreme breadth is 185 
feet, corresponding to the len^h of the 
E. colonnade, which runs due N. and S. 
Within this area stands a conical pagoda 
100 feet hi^h, with a noble portico, 
above which is a music gaUery, five Isrge 
chapels surrounding the adytum, ana a 
spacious court bordered by tnree magni- 
ficent colonnades. On eimer side of the 
base of the portico are three elephants 
&cing outwards. Gigantic columns sup- 
port the naubatkhdnah, or music gaUery, 
and immediately opposite to the entrance 
is a fi^re of Lak^hmf, the wife of Vishnu, 
in a sitting attitude, with two elephants 
by her side, and two standing on their 
hind legs and pouring water from 
vessels grasped in their trunks, over the 
Deity. In the outer wall of the portico 
are niches, with gigantic figures of door- 



On reaching the fig^ure of Lak^hmf, 
the passage opens to the right and 
left into the area. Facing these open- 
ings are two stone elephants of the 
size of life, more or less mutilated. 
About 30 feet beyond them are two 
obelisks most beautifully carved, 41 feet 
high and 1 1 feet square. Between these 
oliHBlisks is the chapel of Nandi, with the 
figure of the bull, which is not large, 
and rather disfigured. About 30 feet 
further is the sreat pagoda, which is 
covered with sciupturea %ure8 from the 
summit to the base, both within and 
without. The hall of this pagoda is 
66 ft. 4 in. by 55 fk. 8 in., and varies in 
height from 16 ft. 6i in. to 17 ft. 10 in. 
It IS supported by 16 pillars and 22 



pilasters. The pillars run in right lines, 
but are discontinued in the middle of the 
hall, leaving an open space. There are 
five entrances to me hau, three from the 
W., N., and S., 12 ft. high by 6 ft. broad, 
respectively, with sculptured Dw§irp&ls, 
ana two from the £. 

On the side nearest the portico are 
two fiights of stairs, one at each comer, 
for ascending to the top. In the centre 
of the ceiUng, according to Col. Sykes, 
Lak^hmi N&r&yana is sculptured, but 
as Lakshmf is the name of the god- 
dess, the wife of N&r&yana or Yi^h^u, 
there seems to be some inaccuracy in the 
account here. The adytum, in which is; 
the Lingam, opens out of the great hall 
of the pagoda. The pillars in the great 
hall are in four rows, and not above four 
of them are of the same workmanship. 
The shafts are elaborately carved, but 
the capitals are quite plain, and the 
roof between them is carved so as to re- 
present great beams, crossine and rest- 
ing on the capitals of the pillars. The 
pifiars themselves are of a vast and dis- 
proportionate circumference, and this, 
and the dimness of the Ught, which 
renders vision very indistinct at first, 
combined with the lowness of the ceiling, 
^ve the idea of an immense and crush- 
ing weight being superincumbent, so 
that there is a disposition on entering to 
crouch down. On each side of the centre 
of the great hall are porticoes, their roof 
supported by pillars resting on elephants. 
In the N. race of the basement of the 
portico, the exploits of the P&^dus are 
sculptured. Bhfmah and Arjuna appear 
fighting in chariots. On the S. face of 
the basement the wars of K&ma are re- 
presented, and Hanum&n is seen sitting 
on his tail, which bears him up higher 
than E&vana on his throne in Lank&. 
At the back of the adytum is a balcony 
or open gallery, and beyond, the five 
chapels all sculptured in the same 
manner. The outside walls are carved 
in panels with grotesque and obscene 
figures, and all these edifices are sup- 
ported on el^hants and tigers placed 
alternately. Between the scarp of the 
rock and the temple is an open space, 
varying from 22 ft. to 36 ft. In the N., 
E., and S. scarps are colonnades, consist- 
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in^ of a angle row of pillars in front, 
with corresponding pilasters at the back, 
and, between the pilasters, figures of 
Shiya or Vijhnu. 

The jy. Cohnnade has 15 pillars and 
15 pilasters. The sculptures begin be- 
tween the third and fourth pilaster. At 
the third pillar a partition wall with a 
doorway crosses the colonnade. Mea- 
suring through the doorway the length 
is 175 ft. ; the breadth, including thick- 
ness of pillars in front, lift. 2 m. ; the 
height from 14 ft. 8 in. to 15 ft. The 
first design on the left is K&yana cutting 
off with a sword his tenth head in honour 
of the Lingam, while nine heads which 
he has already serered are seen garnish- 
in^ that emblem. Shiva, gratified by 
this devotion, promises R&vana a boon, 
and he asks for universal dominion, im- 
mortality, the Lingam and P&rvatl. In 
another place he is seen carrying off his 
gifts, while Vi^h^u, in the form of a 
Dr&hman, meets him, and recovers by a 
stratagem the too precious rewards. The 
next compartment represents P&rvatl 
abandoned by R&vana endeavouring to 
recover her lost purity by worshipping 
the Lingam. The next shews Shiva and 
P&rvati in Kail&s. The god turns his 
back on his wife in consequence of her 
pollution by B&vana. K&rtikeya, son of 
Shiva, follows, and then P&rvati listen- 
ing to a male figure reading sacred books 
as part of her purification. After this 
comes the Ri^hi Muchkund, who is per- 
ha{)8 the figure reading in the preceoing 
design. In the next, P&rvali h^ her arm 
entwined in Shiva*s, who appears to be 
exhorting her. In the next, Shiva and 
PSurvatl appear reconciled, the god throw- 
ing his arm over his wife's shoulder. In 
the next Shiva and P&rvati are seated, 
and he appears to be interrogating her 
with uplifted forefinger. She is shaking 
her hand, with the fingers open, in token 
of denial, as is the wont of Hindti women 
at the present day. In the next, Shiva 
stands erect with the cobra in his left 
hand. In the twelfth compartment a 
br&hman is worshipping the Lingam and 
is surprised by a figure who, having 
slipped a chain round his neck, is at- 
tempting to strangle him ; but Mah&deva, 
issuing from theXingam, rests one foot 



upon it, and with the other kicks the 
assassin, at the same time transfixing 
him with his trident. 

The E. Colonnade has 18 pillars, 20 
pilasters, and 19 compartments. It ia 
185 ft. long, 13 ft. 1 in. broad, and 14 ft. 
10 in. to 15 ft. high. In the first com- 
partment Shiva and P&rvati are stand- 
ing. He lays his hand upon one of hers, 
and is supposed to be promising that no 
penance of his votaries shall make him 
part with her again. Brahmfi. seated is 
witness of the pledge. In the next Shiva 
appears as Vfrabhadra. With one arm 
he holds Ratn&sur on a spear, while an- 
other grasps a dish to receive the blood- 
of the daemon, for every drop, if it 
reached the earth, producea fresh diBmons 
like himself. In the next, Sad&shiva 
with six arms stands in a car drawn by 
four horses. He is said to have changed 
the four Yedas into steeds, seized the 
chariot of the sun, and with Brahm& as 
his charioteer, rushed to the attack of the 
daemon Tripur&sur. Shiva and P&rvatf 
appear next, seated. Next comes a four- 
armed figure, called by some £&rtikeya, 
but thought by Colonel Sykes to be 
Vishnu. This is followed by Vishnu in 
th^e Narasingh Avat&r. With the 7th 
compartment begins the series called the 
Bandfldi&nah or *' prison," the gods 
bein^ shewn as the captives of B&van ; 
in tms Brahm& is chained. In the 8th 
compartment Shiva is in like plight ; in 
the 9th, Vishnu; in the 10th, Shiva 
stands holding the cobra, unchained; 
in the 11th, Brahm& is seen with three 
faces ; in the 12th, a figure called 
Mah&dev. From the 13th to the I9th 
compartment the ei^ht Bhairavas, or 
manifestations of Shiva in his teiiifie 
character, are delineated. 1st, Bhurava ; 
2nd, Bhtlp&l Bhairava ; 3rd, Baltuk 
Bhairava, with a trident in the left 
hand ; 4^, Siddhiyognf Bhairava, witii 
the same; 5th,Nauyognl Bhairava, with 
the trident in the right hand, the left 
resting on the head of a female ; 6th, 
Kap&f Bhairava; 7th, wanting; 8th, 
Kfil Bhairava. 

The 8, Colonnade has ten perfect 
pillars, and three others broken by a 
£Edl or the rock, and twelve compart- 
ments. It is 115 ft. long. In the Ist 
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compartment is Shiya as Arddh-N&ri, 
or "Half- Female;" in the 2nd he 
appears in his usual form. Next comes 
a lour-faced, four-armed figure, called 
£rahm& by the br&hman gui£ of Colonel 
Sjkes, but thought by him to be Yi^hii^u. 
Yi^hnu in the Narasmgh Ayat&r comes 
next. In the 5th compartment, She- 
shaya Bht^v&n, that is K&r&yana, is re- 
presented on the eternal serpent Ananta, 
whose seyen heads canopy the god. From 
N&r&yana's nayel springs the lotus on 
which Brahm& is seated. In the 6th 
compartment Krishna is shown attend- 
ing the herds in Braj ; the cattle are 
wdl represented. In the 7th, Vishnu 
appears in the Bdman or Dwarf Ayat&r. 
BaH offers him an urn of pearls, which 
he refuses, and demands three strides of 
land, which Bali promises on his life. 
Yi^hi^u is then snown in his proper 
form, making a monstrous stride. Ac- 
oordmg to the legend, he fixed one foot 
on earm and one on heayen, and with a 
third thrust Bali down to P&t&l, or 
hell. In the 8th compartment, Vishnu 
is seen mounted on Garuda ; in the 9th, 
in the Yar&ha, or Boar Ayat&r, holding 
up the earth on his tusks ; in the 10th, 
as Krishna, he holds the g^at serpent 
K&K by the tail, and tramples on its 
body; in the 11th, he is Balajf, who 
slew Indrajlt, the son of Ekvan. The 
last compartment exhibits Anna Pi!im&, 
an Ayat&r of P&ryatf . The rear right 
hand holds the J&t M&1&; the front 
right hand, a lotus inyerted ; the rear left 
h^d holds something Uke a horn ; the 
front left hand is open with the finger 
downwards. Anna J?t&m& is the Ceres 
of Eastern mythology, and not impro- 
bably the Anna Perenna of the old 
Komans. These compartments are from 
8ft. to 9ft. high, and from 4ft. to 5ft. 
broad. Further down the S. scarp to- 
wards the gateway, in a long narrow 
<».ye, are the Nau E&trf, already de- 
scribed. Close by is an arched excaya- 
tion, with a ribbed roof and pillars, 
which, from the presence of the Lmgam, 
is eyidently a Br&hmanical work, and 
shows that arched excayations are not 
exclusiyely Buddhist, as some haye 
thought. 
In the scarp aboye the N. Colonnade 



of Kail&s is Lankd^ a caye sacred to 
Shiya. It is 106 ft. long and 72 ft. 
broad. The ceiling is flat, and sup- 
ported by 32 richly caryed pillars and 8 
pilasters. In a large central compart- 
ment, Brahm&, Vishnu, and Shiya stand 
side by side; in others, Vishnu and 
Shiya are represented in yarious Aya- 
t&rs. In the scarp aboye the S. Colon- 
nade of Eail&s is the caye called the 
Pir Lank&, the communication with 
which from Kail&s was by a bridge of 
rock, which has fallen down. 

Before the entrance to Kail&s is a 
Mubammadan building, a square room 
with a cupola. A few paces S. of it is a 
large terrace, raised 5 ft. or 6 ft. with a 
Pfpal tree growing out of it. The 
br6hmans say that Aurangzfb was 

Sunished by tne gods with the loss of 
is wife, for desecrating these cayes and 
blackening them with m%, and to appease 
the diyine wrath he built the room. 
They add that his son died next, and 
that he then built the terrace ; and that 
his fayourite horse then dying, he built 
up the doorway into the temple, which 
was once yast, but has been built up 
into a common-sized modem door. 

Ascending the hill a few steps S. of 
Kail&s, the caye of the Das Avatdr, 
" Ten Incarnations," is reached. This 
caye has two stories, but in the lower 
there are no sculptures. Those in the 
upper caye, which is 102 ft. long by 
98 ft. broad, and from 11 ft. 4 in. to 
12ft. high, are in such hi^h relief as to 
be almost statues. The figures are aU 
in recesses round three sides of the caye, 
the fourth being open to the light. The 
following is a nst of the personages re- 
presented, each, or each pair, occupying 
a separate recess : — Vfrabhaia ; Sniva ; 
Shiya and P&ryat£ ; Shiya and P&ryati, 
his hand placed oyer her shoulder ; K&yan 
crushed in lifting Kail&s ; Shiya issuing 
from the Lingam; Shiya and Pkryatl, 
with fiye human heads at their feet ; a 
gigantic Ganesh ; Slt& holding the aitd 
phal, eleplumts pouring water oyer her ; 
K&rtikeya; Vi^ijLU in the Narasingh 
Ayat&r; Shiva in his chariot, haying 
shot the arrow which slew Tripur&sur ; 
Vishnu ; Vishnu on Graruda ; Sheshaya 
N6r&yan, with the lotus growing from 
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his nayel, and Brahmfii seated on it ; the 
Yar&ha Ayat&r; the B&man Ayat&r; 
the Narasingh Avat&r. There are 48 
pillars^ each 3 ft. 2 in. square, and 22 
pilasters in the u^>er cave of Das 
Ayat&r. 

Mdvan ki khai, "R&van's ditch," 
comes next, and is small but highly 
finished. The first figure on the len of 
the entrance is Bh&geshwarf Bhay&ni; 
second, Lakshml hamed by elephants ; 
third, the Var&ha Ayat&r ; then Shiya, 
Grang&, and Gauri ; Shiya and P^mratf 
with ganoy and along the N. wall the 
Nan R&tri. On the right of the en- 
trance is Deyf slaying the Mahesh&snr ; 
second, Shiya, Pkryati, and Ganesh; 
third, Shiya girded with the Ndg ; fourth, 
E&yan shaking Eail&s ; fifkh, Yirabhadra. 
The next caye, Tin TJuU or Tin L6k, 
("Thjree stories," or "Three worlds"), 
is said by Col. Sykes to be a Buddhist 
caye. The lower story, or P&t§Ll, is 
115 ft. long by 41 ft. 6 in. deep, and 
but lift. 8 in. high. There is here a 
large figure of Ananta, and two sitting 
figures of Angari and Adin^th, which 
almost touch the ceiling. Here, too, are 
cisterns containing an abundant supply 
of yery fine water. The ascent to the 
second story is by 24 fine stairs. Half 
way is a recess 25 ft. by 20 ft. 6 in., with 
a gigantic figure of Kuyera. The second 
story consists of a large room 114 ft. by 
82 ft. 6 in., and 12 ft. 4 in. high. At 
each end of this room are four small 
apartments and a recess 16ft. deep, with 
a colossal figure of Lakshman, half bro- 
ther of R&ma. Other 24 stairs lead to 
the upper story, which, with regard to 
the yanety of rich sculpture, its massiye 
pillars, the polish of the stone and its 
state of preservation, is perfect. It is 
112 ft. 6 in. by 72 ft., and from 13 ft. 
7 in. to 11 ft. 7 in. high. It has 50 
pillars and 14 pilasters. In the grand 
recess is a gigantic figure seated, its le^s 
doubled up so as to show the soles. This 
is called by the br&hmans, R&m Chandra. 
All round are females seated on the lotos. 
The Dwto&ls are represented with their 
arms- folded and without weapons. The 
only figure on horseback, amongst thou- 
sands of figures sculptured at E'ltira, is 
'•^und on the staircase of Tin L6k.. On 



the second pillar in the second row of th« 
centre caye is a modem inscription in 
characters resembling the N§igarl, but 
which no one can decipher. 

South of Tin L6k is the caye called 
Dukhiya Ghar, " House of Pain," from 
a figure said by the br&hmans to be 
Vishwakarma, the architect of the gods, 
who haying finished Tfn L6k, com- 
menced this caye, intending it to sur- 
pass aU his former efforts, but cutting 
his finger, he was com|)elled to stop 
short. Colonel Sykes tmnks the figure 
to be Buddh, in one of the four me£ta- 
tiye attitudes. 

The next caye is Vishijoakarma, and 
is called by Europeans " The Carpenter's 
Caye." It is the only grand arched 
temple at E'ltira. It is 80 ft. by 42 ft. 
6 in., and 35 ft. high. The extreme 
depth of the excayation is 1 56 ft. There 
are 28 octangular pillars in two rows, 
and two pilhirs supporting a gaUer^ 
oyer the doorway. The front of this 
caye is magnificently caryed, principally 
with figures of men and women in pairs. 

The last cayes are the DTief WdrOj 
or "Outcast's Quarter." A stream, 
the water of which falls oyer the front 
of one of these, divides them from the 
Vishwakarma. On the walls are fre- 
quent groups of the Nau Chraha, or 
"Nine Planets," represented by nine 
figures seated in a square. All these 
caves were once chunamed and painted. 
According to- the br&hmans, tnis was 
done long after the original construction 
of the caves (for which they go back 
to a period beydnd computation), by 
R&j&Elu, who is said to have lived 4750 
years ago. The rock in which the caves 
are, varies in its nature considerably. 
Black and grey basalt is most abundant. 
Narrow vems of quartz frequently in- 
tersect the sculptures; and the hill is 
strewed with fragments of quartz and 
other siHcious stones. 

FROM JALNA TO AJAYANTf 

(ajunta), 55 M. 

Military Authority — Officer com- 
manding Haidar&b&d Subsidiary Force 
— Sikandardbdd. 

Cryiii Authority — Besident at 
£[aidardbdd. 
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PLACES. STAGES. 

M. F. M. F. 

From K&dir&b&d to J&lna 

Peta begins 1 

Ditto ends 6 

Tank 6 

X n 7 

X Kandula r 1 

X If. to Plpalg&on 4 2 

'M.kas Dewalg&on 1 1 

PANGRr 2 6 12 2 

W4ri 2 1 

2n. toLong&on 2 7 

Pfpalgkon 2 6 

Palaskerah 1 4 

X n 2 

Bark Nalni 3 5 

X Pdmar 2 

CHOTA NALNr 1 13 4 

B&ranjalla 2 4 

Kod§li 3 3 

(a) X Eheln& r. (Assye is 
close to tliis riyer) 1 

BabtSlgSion 1 4 

X «. to BAIRI 2 6 10 1 

Kabrab 1 2 

Dagbkw^ 1 

Kotra 2 6 

W&krf 1 

X Jewair 3 

Kokri 1 

ANWA 3 4 10 

Kodah 1 1 

An ascent 1 6 

Descent 1 6^ 

X W&§(ir r. to Diggres 5 J 

X n 1 li 

R&jni 2 Oj^ 

(b) X W&.g\ir r. to AJA- 
YANTr, begins 5 9 1 

66 
(a) Assye. — The three first stations 
are small hamlets. At the £heln& 
river, before reaching Bairi, is the 
village of Assye, the scene of General 
"Welfesley's world-famous victory. 

On the 23rd Sept., 1803, Wellesley, 
on reaching the village of Nalni, where 
he was about to encamp, learnt from 
his scouts that the armies of Daulat Rao 
Sindhia and Raghuji Bhonslah, Rai^ 
of N&^pur, were encamped on tne 
Kheln&. nver within 6 m. of him.^ The 
English general had, at a council held 



with Colonel Stephenson at Badnapur 
on the 21st, agreed that the forces unaer 
their respective commands should move 
separately, and attack the enemy on the 
morning of the 24th. Now, however, 
being apprehensive that the Mar&thas 
would decamp if allowed a respite, he 
with great sagacity and decision resolved 
to attack them. He had with him 
about 4500 men, consisting of the I9th 
Light Dragoons, the 4th, 5th, and 7th 
Madras cavalry, detachments of Madras 
and Bombay artiUery, the 74th and 
78th Highlanders, a battalion of the 
2nd, 4th, 8th, and 10th regiments of 
Madras N.I., and two battahons of the 
12th. With these he prepared to en- 
counter the Mar&thas, of whom 10,500 
were regular infantry, trained by De 
Boigne, supported by 100 guns, and 
who had besides 30,000 horse, and irre- 
gular infantry as numerous as their 
regulars. On ascending a rising ground 
to reconnoitre, the En^ish general per- 
ceived this vast host extending in a 
line alon^ the opposite bank of the 
Kheln&, nver, near its junction witii the 
Jewah. Their right consisted entirely 
of cavalry, and their left, formed of 
infantry and guns, rested on Assye. 
The English passed the Eheln& at a 
ford beyond the enemy's left flank, and 
then formed, the infantry in two lines, 
and the cavalry, as a reserve, in a third 
line, the left wing being towards the 
Kheln&, and the right towards the 
Jewah. The enemy changed position 
as the British turned their flank, and 
formed in two lines, one fronting the 
British, and the other at right angles 
to the flrst Une, but the left of both 
resting on the fortified village of Assye. 
The Marfiithas, as the British were 
forming, opened a heavy cannonade, 
which did terrible execution. The iur 
fantry piquets and the 74th suffered in 
particular, and when the officer com- 
manding the piquets was told to advance, 
he rephed that the guns were disabled 
and the bullocks killed, to which 
message the English general simply 
answered : " Tell him to get on without 
them." 

While the 74th were suffering in this 
manner, a powerful body of Mar&tha 
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horse adyanced to chai^ them, bat were 
themselves met by the I9th Dragoons 
and the 4th Madras cayalry, who, pass- 
ing through the broken ranks of the 
74th, OTerthrew the Mar&tha horse, and 
rushed Jipon the infantry and guns be- 
yond them. At the same time the English 
line adyanced with the bayonet and 
completed the victory. Some loss was 
occasioned by the enemy's artilLerymen 
fei^ninff to oe dead; and. after the 
British oattalions had passed, rising and 
pouring in a fire in their rear. Eight 
of the old battalions of Be Boigne, too, 
shewed much firmness, and re-formed 
after they had been deserted by their 
own cavalry. It was in charging one 
of these battalions that Colonel Max- 
well, who commanded the EngUsh 
cavalry brigade, was kiUed. The 
English loss in killed and wounded 
amounted to 1566 men, more than one- 
third of the whole force engaged, for 
the horse belon^g to the Peshw& and 
the Kfij& of Maistlir, which accompanied 
General Wellesley, were formed at a 
distance across the Eheln&, and had 
little or no share in the action. The 
Mar&thas had 98 grms taken from 
them, and their killed amounted to 1200, 
while the whole neighborhood was 
filled with their wonnded. T&du Bao 
Bh&skar, Sindhia's minister, was among 
the slain, and his prince and tiie Nk^- 
pur B&J& ignominiously fled soon after 
the battle began. On tiie English side 
the cavalry particularly distinguished 
themselves, and, as cases of inmvidual 
heroism, those of Lieutenant Nathan 
Wilson and Sergeant Strans^ deserve 
record. Mr. Wilson continued to charge 
at the head of his troop after his arm 
had been shattered by a grape shot, and 
hung dangling at his side ; and Strange 
rode out the day after he had been 
speared through me lungs. 

Anwah is a considerable villa^. The 
road is good all the way to AjayantS, 
thon^^h in some parts stony. 

(b) Jjayanti (Ajunta) is a village with 
about 300 houses and 5 shops. The word 
signifies ** unconquerable," from Skr. a, 
^^ not" jay "to con<juer.*' The caves 
are 6 m. to the N., m the face of the 
Gh&t. As tigers and other beasts of 



prey are very numerous, it will be re- 
quisite for the traveller to go well 
armed. At the time of lieutenant Alex- 
ander's visit in 1824, there was some 
dan^r from the savage Bhils who in- 
habit this wild region, but at present 
there is no cause of apprehension on 
that score. There is a weU built cara-. 
vansera in the village or town of 
Aiayanti, which stan£ near tiie top 
of the Pass of the same name. 

The road to the top of the Gh&t is 
stony, and in the juns'le on either side 
cairns may be remarked, the bushes round 
which are covered with rags, showing 
the spots where unfortunate traveUers 
have perished by tigers. On reaching 
the summit of the Gh&t, a magnificent 
scene displays itself. The vale of Ehan- 
desh extends at the foot of the Pass, 
stretchins^ far into the blue distance, 
and enclosed by wooded mountains. 
Lakes and streams intersecting it in 
every direction, diversify its surface ; 
and here and there the pointed top of 
the Hindti pagoda, or the white cupola 
of a mosque, gleam from among the 
trees. The traveller must here dis- 
mount, and lead his horse down a pre- 
cipitous pathway to the left of the 
Pass, when he will find himself in » 
^n filled with the sweet-smelling 
Khaa-Khaa grass. At the dibouehe of 
this glen there is a mountain stream, 
along the banks of which Hes the path- 
way to the caves, leading through low 
underwood, interspersed with trees and 
water-ffrass 15 ft. high. On one occa- 
sion three tigers were killed in this 
spot. The defile through which the 
caves are reached is remarkable for its 
beauty, winding among hills 500 ft. 
high, on which grow tHe »/m, pipoi^ 
tnahwdy babul, and other trees. The 
Bceneij far simwsses that of the hills 
in which the Eltira caves are situated. 

The caves here are excavated in hori- 
zontal strata of n-eywacke, with im- 
bedded portions of quartz, approaching 
chalcedony. Blood-stones, m which 
the portions of j[asper are lai^r than 
usual, may be picked up in a water- 
worn state, in the bed of the stream. 
Indurated felspar is also in abundance. 
On reaching the extremity of the defile, 
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the trayeller comes to what is called the 
sdi kund, or "seven falls," being a 
cascade of which the lowest fall is about 
100 ft. high, the others together aboat 
100 ft. more. Immediatery below the 
fall, the ravine makes a sadden torn to 
the right, and it is in the perpendicular 
cliff, forming the outer side of the 
bend, and facing the ravine, that the 
caves are situated. The whole series 
extends about 500 yards from N. to S.E. 
The most ancient are those about 150 
^ards from the N. end, and lowest down 
m the rock, being not above 30 or 40 
ft. from the bed of the torrent. From 
this point they gradually rise to the 
S. extremity, where they are from 100 
to 150 ft. from the bottom of the glen, 
and are unapproachable, the pathway on 
the face of the rock, by which they were 
formerly accessible, having fallen. To 
the N. also, the altitude at which the 
caves have been dug increases to about 
80 ft. 

Mr. James Fergusson has pronounced 
the Ajayanti caves to be "the most 
perfect and complete series of Buddhist 
caves in India, without any admix- 
ture of br&hmanism, and containing 
types of all the rest." Following his 
arrangement, the caves may be num- 
bered from 1 to 27, the first being 
the lowest down the stream, beginning 
at the N. end, and 27 being the last 
accessible cave at the S.E. extremity. 
All the 27 caves are Vihdraha, or 
monasteries, with cells and flat roofe, 
except the 9th, 10th, 19th, and 26th, 
which are Chaitya, or Daghopa vaulted 
caves, without cells. The lowest down 
and most ancient are the 12th and 11th, 
of which the I2th is the plainest of the 
series, having no pillars, sanctuary, or 
any visible object of worship. The 
only ornament consists in seven horse- 
shoe canopies on each side, four over 
the doors of the cells, the other three 
merely ornamental. These canopies 
are very similar to those at Katak 
(Cuttack), and under them is a reeded 
string course found only at Katak and 
K^rli. This cave is 36 ft. 7 in. 
square. There is an inscription on the 
inner wall, in a character shghtly modi- 
fied from that on the Ldft, and written 



probably early in the Christian era. 
No. 11 is only 37 ft. 10 in. by 28 ft. 
6 in. It resembles No. 12, but has 
four figures in the centre supporting 
the roof, being probably one of the 
earliest instances of the mtroduction of 
pillars for such a purpose. The sanc- 
tuary is unfinished. On the walls are 
antelopes, lions, and a boy praying,*^ 
sculptured in the very best style of art, 
and evidently coeval with the Ganesha 
Gumpha at Katak. The walls have been 
stuccoed and painted^ but the paintings 
are now scarcely distinguishable. 

Nos. 10 and 9 are Daghopa caves, of 
which 10 is 94 ft. 6 in. deep, and 41 ft. 
6 in. wide, while 9 is only 45 ft. by 23 ft. 
No. 10 has 29 pillars surrounding the 
nave, of which 13 are fedlen. They are 
plain octagons without capital or base, 
and have been stuccoed and painted. 
The roof is ribbed, the ribbing in the 
aisles being of stone, and in the nave of 
wood, though only now the fastening 

{)ins and the footings for the ribs are 
eft. The Daghopa is plain and solid, 
with only the square capital or tau on 
the top. Mr. Fergusson thinks it was once 
richly ornamented in wood, and had three 
umbrellas, as at K&rlf . The whole of this 
cave has been painted, though now only 
some figures of Buddha and nis disciples 
are left. On the interior face of the 
cave, and very high up, is an inscription 
in the pure idf character, which woidd 
give an antiquity of from 200 to 100 b.c. 
No. 9 has only 20 pillars surrounding 
the nave, of which 8 are broken; but 
there are four pillars at the entrance, of 
a different shape and more rich in de- 
tail. There are three inscriptions, pro- 
bably of the second or third century a.d. 
The 8th cave is merely a natural 
cavern devoid of interest. 

No. 7 is a large verandah 63 ft. 4 in. 
long and 13 ft. 7 in. broad, with cells at 
the back like the Katak caves. Two 
porches of two pillars each project from 
the front line of the verandan, resem- 
bling those at Elephanta and the Dhu- 
mar Len&, at Eltira, and probably of the 
same date. There is also a chapel with 
two pillars at either end. To the left 
of the sanctuary are five cross-legged 
figures seated on the lotus, with a lotus 
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between each pair ; on the ri^ht are two 
cross-legged and seven standing figures, 
the centre lotus of each series supportea 
by figures with snake canopies^ Within 
the sanctuary, on each side, are two lar^e 
figures and one small, and two men sit- 
ting cross-legged holding ch&orfs. On 
the step are 16 cross-legged figures. 

No. 6 is the only two-storied cave 
here. In the upper story are 12 pillars, 
octagoDs, with plain squares at top and 
bottom, and bold bracket capitals, not 
painted, but carved with figures of 
Buddha. This cave is 53 ft. square, and 
the aisles are 9 ft. wide. The lower story 
has 16 pillars, of which 9 are fallen. 

From No. 5 to 1 are the most modem 
caves, datiag from the sixth to the tenth 
century a.d. From 20 to 27 are also of 
about the same date. No. 6 is choked 
with mud. It is a square cave of no 
great dimensions. No. 4 contains no- 
thing of interest. No. 3 is a very fine 
cave, one of the largest vihSurahs of the 
series. The colonnade in the centre 
consists of the unique number of 28 
pillars, the pillars being in 4 ranges of 
8 pillars each, counting those at the 
angle in each line. The pillars are bold 
octagons, 11 ft. in circumference. The 
hall is 91 ft. square; the aisles, 12 ft. 
2 in. wide, which is also the width of 
the verandah. The bats lodge here in 
such numbers, and the acrid exhalations 
from their dung are so intolerable, that 
it requires great resolution to inspect the 
cave. No. 2 is a cave with 12 pillars, 
on which the paintings are tolerably 
perfect. There is a statue of Buddha in 
the sanctuary, and a chapel on each side 
of it. In the N. chapel are two fat 
figures, a male and female ; and in the 
S. chapel two obese males. Cells line 
each side of the hall. No. 1 is very 
handsome, and the paintings are in fair 
preservation and extremely interesting. 
The hall is 64 ft. square, with 20 pillars, 
each 3 ft. in diameter, richly carved, with 
bracket capitals. The verandah is 98 ft. 
long, and there is a chapel at each end. 

Betuming now to the centre, No. 13 
is a small cave with two cells, and de- 
void of interest. No. 14 is a large un- 
finished cave beneath it. Only the 
pillars of the verandah are finished. 



"Within, the first line of pillars are hewn 
out, but left in the rouA. No. 15 is a 
plain square cave, nearly filled up with 
mud ana debris. 

Nos. 16 and 17 are the two finest 
vihiurahs of the series. On the external 
faces are two long inscriptions. These 
caves date, probably, between the fourth 
and sixth century a.d. No. 16 is 67 ft. 
6 in. wide, and 66 ft. 2 in. deep, exclu- 
sive of the sanctuary. Around the centre 
hall are 20 pillars painted with some- 
thing like a Roman scroll, alternating 
with wreaths of fiowers. The paintings 
in the great hall are very interesting, 
representing battles. The soldiers hold 
short swor£ like the Nip^ese knife, and 
oblong shields. The architectural de- 
tails are more ele^nt than in any cave 
in the series. No. 17 is called the 
Zodiac cave, and resembles 16, except 
that it is not so lofty, and the detaus 
are not so elegant. The paintings, how- 
ever, are more perfect. It is 64 ft. by 
63 ft., and has 20 pillars. On the right 
hand wall, as you enter, a procession is 
painted. Three elephants are issuing 
from a gateway, one black, one red, and 
one white. Flags and umbrellas are bonie 
before them, and men with spears and 
swords make up the train. On the back 
wall is a hunting scene, in which a 
maned lion is a prominent figure. In 
the verandah are some curious paintings, 
especially a circular one, with eight com- 
partments. Over the door are 8 sitting 
figures, of which 4 are black, and the 
rest each a degree fairer, the 8th being 
quite white and wearing a crown. Mr. 
Fer^usson pronounces these paintings to 
be decidedly superior to the style of 
Europe during the age in which they 
were executed. 

No 18 is merely a porch with two 
pillars. No. 19 is a Chaitya cave. It 
IS only 46 ft. 4 in. by 23 ft. 7 in. wide, 
but it is remarkable for the beauty ana 
completeness of its details. Seventeen 
richly ornamented pillars surround the 
nave, and above them a band with niches 
containing Buddha, standing and sitting 
alternately. The roof is ribbed in stone. 
The Daghopa has three stone umbrellaB, 
rising tul they touch the roof; in front 
is a standing ngure of Buddha, 
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No. 20 is a yihkrah 28 ft. 2 in. wide, 
by 25 ft. 6 in. deep, with two cells on 
each side. The roof is supported by 
advancing the sanctuary 7 ft. into the 
hall, with two columns in antis in front. 
By this arrangement an external colon- 
nade is dispensed with. 

Leaving No. 20, the traveller proceeds 
some distance along a narrow and dan- 
gerous led^e, and the heat radiating from 
the rock is terrific. No 21, wmch is 
reached after this passage, is 52 ft. 6 in. 
deep, by 51 ft. 6 in. wide. The paint- 
ings are almost obliterated, except on the 
left hand as you enter, where there is a 
large black Buddha, with red hair, at- 
tended by black slaves. There are, also, 
a number of females, fair as Europeans. 
The ornaments in this cave are executed 
in an inferior style. 

No. 22 is but 17 ft. square, and has 
only two rough hewn pillars in front of 
the sanctuar}r, in which is a seated figure 
of Buddha with the legs down. 

No 23 is an unfinished vih&rah, with 
12 pillars, and without paintings. It is 
51 ft. by 51 ft. 8 in. No. 24 is half 
filled with mud, and is unfinished ; but 
the details, where completed, are so rich 
as to leave no doubt that this would have 
been one of the finest caves had the de- 
sign been fully carried out. Only one 
pular has been completely sculptured; 
it was intended that there should be 20. 
The centre hall would have been 43 ft. 

Suare, and the whole cave 74 ft. square, 
le verandah is finished, but of the six 
o(dumns three are broken. In this cave 
the whole process of excavation may be 
traced. It appears that the rough work 
was done with the pickaxe, and that 
stones were not regularly quarried, but 
the rock being a soft amygdaloidal trap, 
it was first cleared roughlv with the pick, 
and then carved into pillars, etc. No. 
25 is a small rude vih&rah with 10 
pillars. No. 26 is a vaulted, or chaitya 
cave, and decidedly the most modem of 
the series. It resembles No. 19, but is 
much larger, being 66 ft. 1 ifi. long, and 
36 ft. 3 in. wide. The width of the 
nave ii 17 ft. 7 in. Its sculptures are 
more numerous and minute than those of 
any other, but they are inferior in design 
and execution. The Buddha in front of 



the Daghopa is seated, with his feet down. 
The walls are covered with sculptures 
of Buddha and disciples. In the S. aisle 
is a figure 23 ft. long, reclining all its 
length, in which attitude Buddhists pre- 
pare to receive nirvdnahy "beatitude." 
Above are many angels, one of them 
sounding vigorousljr a bie drum. The 
fat figures with wigs, wuich serve as 
brackets, have here four arms. There 
are two inscriptions on the outside, one 
under a figure of Buddha on the left of 
the entrance ; the other much broken, 
but more distinct, on the right, in the 
character of the 9th or 10th century, a.d. 
No. 27 is a small square vih^ah with- 
out pillars, unfinished, the sanctuary be- 
ing only commenced. The front has 
completely crumbled away. There ap- 
pear to be one or two caves beyond this, 
but the ledge having fallen they are 
quite inaccessible. It must be noticed, 
that the E. I. Company have wisely and 
liberally employed Capt. Gill for some 
years in taking copies of the paintings 
at these caves, which have already suf- 
fered much, and must in the course of 
time utterly perish. Several of these 
copies have been sent to England, and 
are now (1857) exhibited at the Crystal 
Palace, Sydenham. They have been 
much admired by eminent English artists. 
Althouffh the chief subjects are un- 
doubteoly Buddhist, yet some few are as 
indisputably Saiva. Several of the 
Buddhist paintings represent incidents 
that are related in the popular legends 
of the life of Buddha. Others delmeate 
domestic manners and customs of sin- 
gular interest. The dates are obviously 
diversified, but none probably are later 
than the third or fourth century of the 
Christian era, while others precede it by 
one or two centuries. In s]^ite of what 
has been said, however, and what is 
generally believed, as to their connection 
with Buddhism, some may think that 
they reallv portray the history of 
Kfi^na. Iliat deity is represented of 
a black or blue hue, and the introduc- 
tion of soldiers, women, and elephants^ 
is some ground for believing that the 
scenes rekte rather to the seventh than 
the eighth incarnation of Yi^hnu. 
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Preliminary Information. 

t 

1 BOUNDAEIES AND GENERAL AsPECT OP THE PROVINCE— DIVISIONS. 

2. Historical Sketch — Castes— Employments of the Natives. 

1. Boundaries and General Aspect op the Province— Divisions. 

This province, lying between lat. 17° 16', and 23* 6', and lone. 78° 3', and 
83*^ 10', is boonded on the N. by the British territory of S&gar and Narmad& ; 
on the £. by Sirguia, the British districts of Sambnalpnr and Udaipnr, and a 
large tract of unexplored connlrv^ on the S. by the Indrawati river, a tribntaiy 
of the God&vari, and the hill Principality of /aypur and the Ghfcts, which skirt 
the collectorate of Ganj&m ; and on the W. b^ the territories of the Nijs&m. Its 
extreme length, from N. to S., is 368 m., and its greatest breadth, from £. to W., 
278. Its area is 76,432 square miles. 

In shape the province of N&gpur resembles a triangle, the base being the 
E. side in the direction of Bene&l, and the other two sides rnnnin? up to the 
apex a little beyond the city of N&gpur on the N.W. On the N. this tract 
or country is of a mountainous character, being traversed by spurs from thei 
great Vindhyan range. No part of it, however, towards ttie W, has a greater 
elevation than 2500 ft. above the sea, though on the E. it rises above 3000 at 
Amarakanthaka, but it soon sinks into a plain, the average level of which is 
but 1050 ft. above the level of the sea, and is thus considerably below the 
summits of the E. Gh&ts. The table land of the Dakhan, therefore, which 
towards the W. is in some places 3000, in others 2000^ ft. above the sea, here 
sinks into a hoUow lower wan the hills which form its rim. The clunate^ 
as might be expected, is in these parts generally hot, close, and ui)])ealthy. The 
slope is from N. W. to S.E., and the drainage is for the most part received into 
the Bay of Bengid, into which the two principal rivers — the Mah&nadi, and 
the "Wain Gang&, the latter felling into the GodCivari— flow. Of the unexplored 
country on the S.E., all we know is, that it is hilly, covered with jungle, and 
swarming with wild beasts. 

The province of N&gpur has fiye principal divisions. 1. Sindhw&ra, or 
Deogarh above the Gh&ts ; 2. N&gpur, or Deogafh below the Gh&ts ; 3. Bhan- 
d&ra, or Wain (jang&; 4. Baipur, or Chhattlsgafh ; 5. Chanda. 

2. Historical Sketch — Castes— Employments op the Natives. 

Little or nothing is known of the ancient history of this country. Elliot, 
in his "Glossary" (357), says that it derives its name from the Ndg races, 
who were Scythians, and who were so called from their having a snake 
(^Ndg) represented on their standard. The same authority tells us this people 
invaded India about 600 b.c. All this is mere conjecture. It is extremely 
improbable, or rather wholly unimaginable that any Scythian people should 
have had the particular serpent— the cobra — which alone is designated N&ga, 
on their flag. If they had a common snake as their emblem, the Indians would 
not have (»Ucd it N&ga, but given it a generic name. Further, we know that 
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an old mythological legend of the Hindtis makes Fiit&ly or Hell, peopled with 
a snake-race, and this l^nd either arose from the world-ancient tradition of 
tiie FaU, or was invented by the br&hmans after the N^&ga had become associated 
with their worship of Mah&dev and Dnrg&, %,e. long after the supposed Scythian 
inyasion. Finally, it would be stranj^e if invaders should give their name 
especially to that tract of territory which, owing to its impenetrable jungles, and 
stul more to its comparative woxihlessness, has been of all parts of £idia the 
most exempt from invasion. 

After tne Mubammadan invasion of the Dakhan, inroads were made into 
the N&gpur territoir, and, in time, parts of it, particularly on the N.W., were 
occupied; but Gondw&oa remained unconquered. One of 'Auran^zib's generals, 
indeed, took prisoner the Gond Chief of Deogarh, and carried nim to Delhi, 
where he was converted to Isl&m, and then permitted to return to his country. 
It was not, however, till the middle of the 18th century that permanent progress 
was made in subjugating the Gond tribes. In 1734, Raghuji^honsle, descended 
from a family whose native village was Devtir, near Sat&ra, and who were of 
the same name as that of the great Sivaji, superseded his cousin K&nhoji in the 
<^ce of Sena $&bih Siibah. S&hu B.fi.j&, son of Sambhuji, grandson of Sivaji. 
and then the head of the Mar&tha nation, at the same time that he elevatea 
Baghujf to this high office, save to him in marriage the sister of one of his own 
wives, of the great fiunily of Sirk6, and assigned to him the province of Ber&r. 

Baghuji soon showed himself to be one of the best Mar&tha renerals. He 
plundered Eatak, and made an incursion as far as Allah&b&d^ where he slew 
8huj'& Kh&n, the S&bahd&r, and returned loaded with spoil. In 1740, Kaghuji, 
with a large army, invaded the Eam&tak, and defeated and slew Dost 'ijS, 
the Ntiw&b, in the neighbourhood of the D&malcheri Pass. He then left the 
army for some time, and went to Sat&ra, to oppose the elevation of Balaji B&ji 
B&o to the office of Peshw&. Failing in this object, he returned to the Eam&tak, 
and on the 26th of March, 1741, took Trichin&palli, and sent I^usain Dost 
Kh&n. commonly known as Chanda $&bihy son-in-law of Dost 'All, to Sat&ra, 
where he remamed a prisoner seven years. Next year, Baghuji led back his 
army to his own territories to support his Diw&n, Bh&skar Pant, in an invasion 
of Beng&l; but the Peshw&, allymg himself to Aliverdf Eh&n, the Subahd&r of 
Bei^&l, attacked and defeated Baghujf. In 1744, Raghuji formed so powerful an 
alliance against the Peshw&, that he was obliged to concede to him the collection 
of revenue from Lakhnau, Patna, and Lower Beng&l, including Bah&r, and also 
the sole authority of levying tribute in the territory from Bei& to Katak. On 
the conclusion of this treal^, Raghuji despatohed Bh&skar Pant with 20,000 
horse, to invade Bene&l. AHverm Kh&n, on pretence of coming to an agree- 
ment with that chief, invited him and twen^ of his principal officers to a 
banquet, where he put them all to death. Raghuji Gaekw^qr^ who was left 
in camp, led back the discomfited army to K&gpur. Undismayed by this 
disaster, Raghuji Bhonsl^ invaded Orissa, but was compelled by an insurrection 
of tiie tributary Gond Chiefe of Deogarh and Chanda to return. He quelled 
the insurrection, and annexed Deogarh and Chanda to his own dominions. 

In 1749, Raghuji sent his son Janoji with 10,000 horse to aid TSk^ Jang 
in his expedition into the Kam&tak ; and in January in the next year proceeded 
to Sat&ra with 12,000 men, to confer with the Peshw& as to the successor to 
S&hu R&J&, just deceased. On his recognising R&m R&J&, he received new 
grants of Ber&r, Gondw&na, and Beng&l. ^ Returning to N&gpu^, Raghujf 
despatehed his son, who had left N&^ir Jang, into Orissa, and in 1751 compelled 
Aliverdi Kh&n to cede the whole province to him, as far N. as Balasiir. In 
the meantime, Raghuji himself was not idle, but made new acquisitions in Ber&r, 
and took the forts of G&welgafh, Namalla, and M&nikdrug, with the districts 
dependent on them. He alro laid the whole country between the P&in Gang& 
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and the God&yarf under contribution, drove out the Mughul posts, and established 
his own. In March, 1753, he died, and bequeathed to his eldest son, Janojf, the 
territories of a king. 

^ The exploits of Janojf are scarcely worth chronicling. He had the good 
fortune to be absent from the terrible defeat of Panipat, where so many Mar&tha 
chieftains fell. In 1763, he joined himself to Ni^s&m 'All, against the Peshw^, 
and with his Mubammadan allies plundered Pdnah, but shortly afterwards 
deserted them as they were crossing the God&yari, and so occasioned their defeat, 
with the loss of 10,000 men. For this treachery he received from Raghun&th 
B&o, uncle of the Pe8hw& and Regent, territory yielding £320,000 a-year. In 
1766, the Niz&m and the Peshwli formed an alliance, and compelled Janoji to 
restore three-fourths of the land he had received. In 1769, the same allies 
entered Ber&r, defeated and killed N&ru Pant, Janoji's Viceroy, and plundered 
N^Lgpur. Janoji, on his part, carried the war into the enemy's dominions, and 
ravaged the neighbourhood of Ptinah. Nevertheless, on the 23rd of March, 1770, 
he was obliged to agree to disadvantageous terms. He gave up the rest of the 
territory he had received for desertmg the Ni2;&m in the war of 1763, and 
submitted to pay a tribute of £50,000. This was called the treaty of Eankapur. 

In May, 1773, Janojf died childless, and was succeeded by ms only nephew, 
Baghuji, whose father, Mudaji, held the reins as Begent. In 1779, Warren 
Hastings despatched Mr. EUiot to Mudajf, offering to form an alliance with him, 
«id to aid him in becoming B&j& of all the Mar&thas, an impossible and im- 
politic project. Mudaji, sensible of his own want of claims, declined the alliance. 
In 1780, Hastings offered terms of peace to the Peshw&, through Mudaji ; but 
the N4ct>^ chief was already inclined to join his countrymen against the British, 
and Baillie's defeat happening just at this time, still more disposed him to avoid a 
connection with the foreigners. He therefore so managed the negotiations that 
thej came to nothing. In the meantime he had despatched his second son, 
Chinnajf, with 30,000 horse, into Eatak. Hastings obtained the recal of this 
army, which a great authority tells us might at that moment have pillaged 
Beng&l, and burnt the towns from Bardwan to Point Palmyras. The Grovemor- 
Greneral, however, paid high for this concession, and for the aid of 2,000 N&gpur 
horse, which was to move with Colonel Pearce's detachment against Gaidar 'All. 
He g^ave £160,000, or 50,000 rupees a month fpr the pay of the auxiliaries, and 
his aid to Mudaji in raising a loan of £ 100,000 more, and in reducing Garha 
Mandala. 

In 1786, we find the N&gpur troops assisting the Peshw& in taking the fori 
of Bad&ml from Tfpti. In 1788, Mudajf died. In 1796, N&n& Famavfs made a 
treaty with Baghujf very advantageous to the latter. In 1803, Baghujf joined 
Sindnia in his war with the EngUMi, was present at the battle of Assye, and fled 
disgracefully from the field. On the 17th of December of that year, Baghuji 
made peace, and ceded to the British the province of Eatak and all his territory 
to the W. of the river Varada, and S. of the hills on which stand the forts of 
Namalla and Gavel^h. This was the treaty of Deog&on. On the 22nd of 
Marchj 1816, Bafhujf died, and was succeeded by his son Parsajf, but he being of 
weak mtellect, the government devolved upon his cousin, Mudaji, commonly 
called Appa S&hib, son of Yenkajl Manya B&pu, who commanded at the battle 
of Arg&on. Appa $&hib, in order to consohdate his power, made overtures to 
the English, and concluded a defensive alliance with them, by which he agreed 
to pay the field-charges of one regiment of cavalry and 6,000 infantry, and to 
maintain a subsidiary force of 3,000 horse and 2,000 foot. As soon, however, as 
he felt his power secured, he murdered Parsajf, and eiuraged in intrigues with the 
PeshwSu The English, ignorant of the manner of Parsajl's death, proclaimed 
Appa $&bib his successor, by the name of Mudajf Bhonsl6. On tne 26th of 
Nov., 1817, Appa ^k)ph wiew off the mask, and attacked the English at 
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Sft&baldf, an account of which battle is nyen elsewhere (see Nltgpur). On 
the 15th of December, Appa surrendered and was reinstated ; but bein» shortly 
afterwards discovered intn?iiing against the British, he was arrested and sent off 
to be confined in AUah&b&d. On the way he corrupted his guard of Beng&l 
Sip&hls, and made his escape to the Mah&dey hills, where he was joined by the 
celebrated Pind&rf chief, Chitti, and subsequently threw himself into Asirgarh. 
This fortress was taken by General Boyeton on tne 9th of April, 1819, but Appa 
^&^1> escaped to the Sikhs, while Chitti, haying also fled from the fort, was 
deyoured by a tiger. A grandson of Raghujl was proclaimed R&j& of N^igpur, in 
succession to Appa, by the name of his grandfather. During the minority of this 
prince, the N&gpur territory was placed under the able management of the Kesident, 
Mr. Jenkins, and, to use the words of Colonel Sutherland, *' became compara- 
tiyely a «u:den." In 1826, the B§j& haying attained his 19th year, his territories 
were made oyer to him, except the tract the reyenues of which were applied to 
the pay of the Contingent. In 1829, this tract was likewise given up to the 
B§j&, and in lieu of the Contingent, he agreed to pay a yearly subsidy of £ 80,000. 
In 1840, Appa SSi^ib died at Jodhpur, the R&ja of wnich place, M&n Sin^, in 
accordance with the chivalrous feelings of the K&jputs, had refused to surrender 
the fugitive to the English. The English, to their honour be it said, respected 
the feeing which prompted the refusal; and, while they informed M&n Singh 
that he would be held responsible for the behaviour of his guest, forbore to enforce 
his extradition. On the 11th of December, 1853, Baghuji, the last B§j& of 
N&gpur, died without issue, and his territories lapsed to the British. 

The most remarkable people in these territories are the Gonds, who are the 
ab<»igines of the Skgar provinces and of N&gpur, and are not improbably the 
same as the Ehonds of the N. Sark&rs. They are very black, short in stature, 
but thick-set and muscular. EUiot describes them as truthful, drunken, and 
superstitious. The two latter qualities they undoubtedly possess; their truth- 
fumess is probably only a deficiency of invention. Human sacrifices were com- 
mon among them before the strong arm of the British Government interposed. 
Spry accuses them of cutting the throats of the sick and devouring them. They 
have a language peculiar to themselves, unconnected with the Sanskrit, but pro- 
bably akin to the Dr&vidian stock. Their country is covered with a dense jungle 
swarming with tigers and other beasts of prey, yet it is marvellous with what 
confidence and security they thread the forests. The fact is their step is noise- 
less, their dark color conceals them, and they are thoroughly acquainted with the 
localities. Thus, they avoid open glades surrounded with jungle, where the 
tigjers resort to hunt the deer, and, in general, they move out only when the sun 
is not. Yet, no doubt, numbers are destroyed by wild beasts. They are fond of 
rearing fowls, swine, and buffalos, and these last are no doubt a protection to 
them. 

Gondw&na has been thought by some to be the ancient Chedl, which was 
ruled by Sisup^ in the time of Krishna. They identify Chand6ri, his capitid, 
with Chandail. In 1433, we find the Gond B&J&, Narsingh B&l, who is 
represented as powerful and wealthy, slain in battle by Hushang, King of M&lwah. 
and his capital Kehrla taken. In 1513, the Gond chiefs formed a powerful 
confederacy against the king of M^wah. Akbar reduced the W. part of Gond- 
w&na, and the Mar&thas, as has been already recounted, subjugated almost all 
the accessible parts. Much of the country, however, remains even yet unknown. 
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EOUTE 20. 

iXlNA to nXoFUK and KAMPrf. 

257 M. li F. TO nAopub ; 267 M. 6| f. to 
kahptI. 

MiLTT ABT Attthobitt to Yarada river 
after Tuesa — Officer commanding I^ai- 
dar&b&d subsidiary force— Sikandardbdd, 
To Kampti — Officer commanding N&g- 
pur Subsidiary Force — Kampti, 

CivrL Atjthobitt to Varada river 
after Tuesa — Resident at Haidardbdd. 
To Kampti — Besident at Ndgpur, 

STAGES. 
PLACES. M. F. M. F. 

From ». on left of canton- 
ment at J&lna to Pfpal- 

g&on 6 1 

Manga Dewalg&on 6 

X large n. to PANGKr ... 2 5 8 4 

X f». to Asarkaira 4 

X 2 f». to Bong&on 7i 

X 5 «. to AKOLI 5 6 10 5| 

X 3 ». to Timboml 2 5 

X ». toSangi 2 4 

X P6ma r. to PAFARA- 

BADjto 16 6 7 

PSMlkdta 2 1 

X Damna r. and 3 small ». 1 

Borkaira 4 2 

X large ». to WARXJD ... 5 9 2 

Sanjol 4 2 

xntoPokhar 11 

Pal&skaira 1 7 

Ch&ndi 1 2 

X large n. to CbiklS 1 9 

DittoTE'TA ends 3 11 

Saldd 1 6 

Deoth&nah 2 6 

X P&in Gang& r. to Uttara- 

dapet 1 2 

X n 3| 

Ascend a hill 2| 

Baig&on 2 1 

Descend bill 3 6 

X «. to AMARAPUR 1 2 13 5 

X Man r. and 2 ». to Toren- 

w§t|*a 4 5 

Chlchapur 2 7 

Gate at the top of L&khen- 

w&rlGhSit 3 7 

X 2 n. and Lindf r. to 

LAKHENWARr 2 3 13 6 

X 3 It. to Amb^ Taklf 4 4 



PLACES. STAGES* 
M. F. M. F- 

Re-cross Lindi r. and 2 n, 

to BOTA 2 7 7 3 

Descend a hill 2 

Pass up the bed of ». to 

Lonf 2 3 

X Man r. to Chicholi 2 2 

X 2 «. to WARAGAON... 3 6 10 8 
X Nirguna r. and n. to 

Nakkasf 1 4 

BaraKorag&on 3 7 

Kalmajer 4 

X 2 «. to AKOLAH FORT 

t,o 4 1 13 4 

X Muma r. to D&senpet... 1 2 

Umrl 1 3 

X 4 ». to Khurdi 1 7 

X n. to Shfsa 3 6 

X 2 «. to BHORGAON... 2 5 10 7 

X 3 n. to Rhambapur 2 3 

X Eatapdma r. to KU- 

RANKAIR 3 7 6 2 

X n. to Eorag&on 3 1 

X 2 large «. to ChiklS 2 4 

MURTA;?APUR 31 8 6 

Irpur 2 1 

X Ahamb4 n. to Jatapur... 2 3 

Manna 3 1 

X Umahy Korti, Bota, and 

Landl n. to EORAD ... 6 1 13 6 

X 5 ». to Pichinagi 3 1 

X 3 n. to Ganntiri 2 2 

X 2 w. to BIALAM 2 5 8 

X 2f».toEautah 2 2 

{a) X 4 f». and the Nandini 

r, to Amr&watiy <. o. ... 5 2' 

End of AMRAWATr ... 7 8 3 

X 4 n. to R^adg&on 3 2 

X 3 ». to Bhorg&on 2 2 

X Bhor and Nand r. to 

Nandg&on 2 2 

X 2«.toS&wali 3 3 

X 2 w. to PrPAUIRAH 2 6 13 7 
X Suru Gang& n. to Sewan- 

gfi-on 2 2 

X Ditto to Sindholah 2 1 

X Bh^l n. to Mojeri ... 19 

Talig&on 1 6 

Pengala r. to TUESA 2 5 10 7 

Mandapur 3 5 

X Varada r. to Bishntir ... 14 

X P&kalli n. to TALIGAON 4 4 9 5 

X Ganeshpet n, to Baolf 

Gh&t 2 
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PLACE9. BTAOES. 

M. P. M. F. 

Descend Gh&t 1 3 

Descend a Gh&t 1 7 

X n.to Sabandl 7 

SARWARr 8 6 9 7 

X 5 ». to Kapri 2 

X 2 n. to Karinj&h 3 3 

Pass 2 hills and 4 n. to 

THANAGAON 4 3 9 6 

X 6 w. to KONDALI 12 12 

X J&m r. and several n, to 

Eingnapnri 6 1 

X Sakdo n. to BAZAR- 

GAON 8 7 9 

X several n, and Khirkl r. 

to Kanni 6 6 

Bah&r 5 

X Woni Gang& r. and n, to 

KAIRI 2 1 9 8 

X a hill and 4 ». to Takiya 3 
X 3 If . and the E&l&p&ni ». 

toWari 3 6 

R&j&'s Banglli 3 1 

X 2 n. to £arkao 11 

(d) X n. to NAGPUR 

RESIDENCY, i?.o.... 1 11 7 

257 IJ 

Old Btoracks 1 2 

X n. to a chaukl and b&z&r 1 2 

X 4ii. toKhafri 4 7 

X n. to Eampti (church)... 2 
{e) KAMPTF (Main Guard) 

p. 1 2 10 5 

267 6J 
There is nothing particular to be 
remarked until the trayeller reaches 
the flourishing town of Amrdwati. The 
country is undulating, and in some 
places intersected with ravines. Ohikli 
IS a place with about 1000 houses. 
Akolah is a town surrounded by a 
stone and brick waU, with a lofty tort. 
At Waragdon supplies are scarce and 
dear. Murta^apur is a considerable 
town with 4000 houses. After Eorad 
the road becomes indifferent, and passes 
through thick jungle. 

(0) Amrdwatiy prop. Amaravati, 
" immortal," as the great entrepdt for 
the cotton of Ber&r, is likely to become 
one of the most important towns in 
India. The district in which it is 



situated has been made over by the 
Nis&m to the British, and, consequently, 
the vexatious imposts and transit dutieL 
which so lonff impeded and crippled 
the trade of tiie place, are at an end. 
It has, indeed, long been a flourishing 
commercial town, and most of the 
leading merchants in Upper India (see 
Thornton's Gazetteer), as well as those 
at Bombay, have their correspondents 
or branch houses here. Their agents 
traverse the cotton growing districtB^ 
and make advances of money to the 
cultivators, by which they secure the 
produce to tliemselves. Thus, when 
the crop is ripe for picking, the culti- 
vator has, in general, nothmg further 
to do with it. The capitalists have it 
picked under the su}>erintendenoe of 
their subordinates, and it is then trans- 
ferred to Amrliwati, where large ware- 
houses are open to receive it. It is 
then cleaned and repacked for enorta* 
tion, either from Bombay or Calcutta. 
It is easy to see that this system has 
its faults. The cultivator is kept poor 
and impoverished, and has not the 
capital to use means for improving the 
growth. If he is employed to pick 
tiie cotton, as must often oe the case, 
he has no interest in its being clean 
and in good order, his bargain being 
already concluded. "We may look, how- 
ever, ror great improvements, now that 
the whole country is in the possession 
of the English Government. What 
Amrfi.wati may become may^ be in- 
ferred from the amount of its trade 
under aU its disadvantages. Statis- 
tical information is wanting, but a 
single fact may be quoted as to its 
commerce. In 1842, a single merchant 
despatched thence to Calcutta 100,000 
bullock-loads of cotton. 

Water is deficient at Amr&watf during 
the hot season. The soil is black. There 
were here several remarkable Buddhist 
sculptures surrounding the base of a 
hillock, no doubt the site, and possibly 
the remains, of a Tope. They were first 
noticed by Colonel Mackenzie. Several 
specimens were brought away, and so 
rescued from the destruction caused 
both by the villagers and Company's 
officers, who used the slabs uncere- 
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moniously for building materials. Some 
were deposited in the Calcutta Society's 
Museum ; but seyeral of very elaborate 
execution are preserved in the Museum 
of the East India Company. 

There is nothing of interest on the 
nmte between this and N§j^ur. The 
road is in general hilly and stony, and 
in some parts narrow. 

(b) Ndffpur, " Snake city/* from Skr. 
f9dfff " a cobra," and pur, " town," is 
the capital of Gondw&na. It is 930 ft. 
shove the level of the sea, but this 
elevation is owing to its beine situated 
in the table land above the Gh&ts, for, 
88 compared with the country of which 
it is the capital, it lies low. It is, in 
fact, built in a low swampy hollow, 
unhealthy by nature, and even more 
so through tne negligence and filthiness 
of its inhabitants. It is, including the 
suburbs, which are extensive, Sboni 
7 m. in circumference, and contains 
about 115,000 inhabitants, of whom, 
more than half live in thatched huts. 
These huts are interspersed with a vast 
number of trees, which intercept the 
air, and increase the unhealthiness of 
the place. The town lies on the N. bank 
of tne N&g river, a small stream which 
falls into the Kanhan some miles to the 
E. About a mile due W. of the town, 
are the two hills of Sit&baldl, where 
the celebrated action — named after the 
place, the battle of SitSibaldi — was 
lought. In close proximity to them 
on the W. is the iE^sidency. Due E. 
of them, and between them and the 
town, is a tank about three-quarters of 
a mile long, and 400 yards broad, called 
the Jam'a T^&o, surrounded by the 
P6ta, or suburbs, and a few hundred 
yards to the E. of it is the wall of the 
city, properly so called, about 3 m. in 
circumference, but very imperfect. To- 
wards the centre of this, is the old 
palace of the R&jts, and more to the E. 
the old fort. 

The Falace is a large tasteless stone 
building encrusted with mean huts, which 
have been reared against its very waUs. 
The grand entrance is on the N. side. 
There are some finely-carved black 
wooden pillars, 30 ft. mgh, supporting 
the portico and the principal courts ; but 



the grand entrance itself is choked up by 
an unseemly pile of stables and work- 
shops. These were happily burnt down 
in 1845, but the R§j&, with the obstinacy 
of his race, insisted on their being rebuilt, 
brick for brick, in the same objection- 
able locality. There is a row of fine 
houses extending in a line due E. from 
the palace, but the way to them is ob« 
structed by a foul open sewer, across 
which the K&j&s and their families have 
for generations passed by stepping- 
stones. The houses of the great nobles 
look into this ditch, and some of the 
chiefs have not failed to pay the penalty 
of residing in such a neighbourhooo, 
being martyrs to cutaneous diseases. 
N. of the fort extends the suburb, in 
which are three small tanks. On the 
S. bank of the N&g river are the 
Im&mb&rah, and a suburb called N^&- 
yan R&o Vakil Kk Pet. About three- 
quarters of a mile to the S.E. of this 
suburb is the Sukhf Darah garden ; and 
in this spot, between the said garden 
and the suburb, on the 16th December, 
1817, General Doveton defeated the 
forces of Appa l^&hib, R&j& of N&gpur. 
The W. gate of the fort is called -the 
Jam* a darwdzah, and here General Dove- 
ton, after three days' battering, on the 
23rd of December, attempted to storm, 
many of the troops of the B&J&, par- 
ticularly the Arabs, having thrown 
themselves into the town after their 
defeat on the 16th. In spite of tiie 
gallantry of the troops, the attempt to 
enter the city failed, with the loss of 
2 officers ana 53 men killed, and 14 
officers and 216 men wounded. 

The action of Sitlibaldl, fought on the 
26th and 27th of November preceding 
General Doveton' s operations lust men- 
tioned, was one of the most ^orious in 
the page of Indian history. The En^^ 
lish force at N^pur consisted of a bri- 
gade of 2 battalions of Madras Native 
Infantry, the 1st battalion of the 20th 
Regiment, and the 1st of the 24th, both 
much reduced by sickness ; 2 companies 
of Native Infantry, forming the Resi- 
dent's escort; three troops of the 6th 
Beng&l Cavalry; and four 6-pounder8, 
manned by Europeans of the Madras 
Artillery : in ell 1,350 men, commanded 
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by Colonel Hopeton Scott. The Mar&tha 
army numbered about 18,000 men, of 
whom 3,000 were Arabs, with 36 g^uns. 
The Sit&baldi hills, which the English 
had chosen for their position, were nk- 
torally very strong. Two eminences, 
N. and S. of each other, and due E. of 
the Residency, are joined by a broad 
saddle about 300 yds. long. The N. 
hill beinff almost a cone, could only 
oorer a kw men with two guns ; but 
the S. eminence had been used as a 
Mul^mmadan burying ground, and, be- 
ing flat at top, coula hold one or two 
battalions in column. It was accord- 
ingly occupied by the main force, while 
800 men of the 24th Regiment, under 
Captain Sadler, occupied the conical hill 
to the N. The cavalry, under Captain 
Fitzgerald, held the encl osures surround- 
ing tne Residency, behind and partly to 
the right of the S. hill. A village of the 
Arabs skirted the bottom of the N. or 
lesser hill, and the gathering of the 
Arabs there grew so menacing that Col. 
Scott thought it requisite to post sen- 
tries close up to it on the evening of the 
26th. The Arabs remonstrated against 
this measure, but the English com- 
mander informed them that it was a 
military precaution which had become 
indispensable, and that the sentries could 
not be withdrawn. On this the Arabs 
opened a fire of matchlocks and drove in 
the picquets. A severe action then be- 
gan, and a sharp fire was kept up on 
both sides throughout the night. 

At daylight the Arabs had got their 
heavy guns into position, and recom- 
menced the attack with a heavy cannon- 
ade and volleys of musketry. By this time 
the 1st battalion of the 24th had suffered 
so severely that it became necessary to 
reinforce them with 50 men of the 20th 
Regiment. At five a.m. this force was 
again so crippled that the remains of the 
24th Regiment were withdrawn, and 
their place taken by the Resident's 
escort. At the same time, the lower 
part of the hill was abandoned, and only 
the very summit retained, a breastwork 
of grain bags bein^ formed to shelter the 
defenders. At nme o'clock some con- 
fusion was created by the explosion of a 
tumbril, and the Arabs, who nad formed 



under cover of a deep quarry, which 
allowed them to get within 30 yds. of 
the English unseen, charged sword in 
hand, and carried the N. hill or lower 
eminence. At the same time they 
forced their way into the huts of the 
British troops, and the cries of their 
women and children reached the ears of 
the Sip&his. The grounds of the Resi- 
dency were also now attacked, cannon 
were brought to bear on the enclosures, 
and the enemy's cavalry, in masses, 
threatened to break in. 

At this desperate moment the courage 
and judgment of one man saved the 
English force from total destruction. 
Captain Fitzgerald had repeatedly re- 
quested permission to charge with his 
cavalry, and had been as often refused. 
He now sent once more to ask Colonel 
Scott for leave, and was answered, 
**TeVL him to charge at his peril!" 
^'At my peril be it," said Fitzgerald, 
and instantly gave the word to a^ance. 
As soon as he got clear of the enclosiu^ 
he formed his men and made a furious 
charge upon the main body of the 
enemVs horse, which melted away be- 
fore him, as an eye-witness said, '* like 
a thread in the flame of a candle." He 
took 2 guns which the Mar&tha cavalry 
had with them, overthrew and cut to 
pieces a body of infantry drawn up near 
them, and came back to the Residency 
with the captured guns in triumph. 
The English troops on the hill were 
spectators of this brilliant charge, which 
they acknowledged with repeated huzzas, 
and, glowing with enthusiasm, rushed 
down upon the lower hill to recover it 
from the Arabs. It fortunately hap- 
pened that at this very moment a maga- 
zine of the Arabs exploded, and threw 
them into confusion. Before they could 
recover, the English troops were upon 
them, and swept them headlonjg^ down 
the hill, c^tunng two guns which they 
spiked. In a »iort time the Arara 
rallied at the foot of the hill, and were 
preparing to charge up it again, when 
they were broken by a troop of cavalry 
under Comet Smith, which, passing 
round the base of the hill, took tnem in 
flank and dispersed them. The English 
infantry now advanced, drove the enemy 
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from the surrounding huts, and by noon 
the contest was oyer, and the British 
arms were crowned with complete suc- 
cess. 

Our loss was 333 killed and wounded, 
according to Hamilton and Grant Duff; 
318, according to Fitzclarence ; and 367^ 
according to Blacker. Mr. Sotheby, 
first assistant to the Resident, a very 
promising dyilian, Captain Sadler and 
Adjutant Grant of the 24th, lieutenant 
Clarke of the 20th, and Dr. Nixen 
were killed, and 11 European officers 
were wounded. It is remarkable, that 
in the description of this memorable 
battle, there should be the most pointed 
discrepancies between those from whom 
the greatest accuracy might haTC been 
expected. The accounts of Colonels 
Blacker and Fitzclarence have been here 
followed. On the other hand, Grant 
Duff and seyeral others maintain that it 
was the S. hill that was taken and not 
the K. In the same way. Grant Duff 
allots but one 6-pounder to the defence 
of the hill which was carried by the 
enemy, while Fitzclarence gives two. 
The difference in the statements as to 
loss has been already noticed. 

{e) KamptL — ^Afxer the treacherous 
attack of the B&j& of N&gpur on the 
English troops at Sit&baldt, it was re- 
solved to occupy the neighborhood of 
the canital permanently with a subsi- 
diary force. At the close, therefore, 
of the Mar&tha war of 1817, a canton- 
ment for such a subsidiary force was 



formed close to the Besidency at "J^ke- 
pur, at the foot of the Sit&baldf hilk. 
This situation, however, was found so 
unhealthy, that in a few years it was 
abandoned, and Eampti was selected 
in its stead. The cantonment extends 
about 4| miles on the right, or S. bank 
of the river Eanhan (Kunnan of Top. 
Beporite). The river flows tortuously 
from W. to E., and falls into tiie Wain 
Gaugl, near Bandaola, 54 miles below 



Kamptf. It rises in a range of 
hills 120 miles N.W. of KamptS. On 
the extreme W. are the race-course, 
the artilleiT exercise ground, and the 
European horse artillery lines. Pro- 
ceeding E., the next buildings are the 
barracks for European infantry, calcu- 
lated to hold 1,000 men, lofty, and 
situated on high ground. N. of these 
are the lines of the Gun Lascars, and 
E. of them the Native infantry lines, 
for most part on elevated ground, and 
the officers' quarters, the best to be 
found throughout the Madras Presi- 
dency. Next comes the b&z&r, which 
is of considerable extent, with many 
shops of P&rsls, well supplied with Euro- 
pean stores. S. of this, is another race- 
course and the brigade parade-ground ; 
and at the E. extremity of the canton- 
ment are the cavaliy lines. The 
climate of Kamptf is remarkable for the 
extremes of heat and cold. During the 
cold season, that is, from the 20ui of 
October to the middle of March, the 
mean temperature in the house is 68°, 
and at sunrise, outside, the thermometer 
sometimes falls to 36°. In the hot 
season, from the middle of Mft^h tiU 
the 10th of June, from 12 to 4, p.m., 
the heat is generally from 96° to 104° 
in ordinary houses. In the rainy season 
which succeeds, the heat is less oppres- 
sive. Gardens are cultivated with great 
success at Kampti. Among fruits, 
oranges are especially to be mentioned, 
bein? of a superior kind here. When 
the late B§.j& was questioned by the 
^P^dent witii respect to the products 
of the country, in order that the best 
miffht be transmitted to the London 
Emibition, he said, "My country is 
famous for oranges and pdny* i.e., the 
betel leaf; a pregnant saying, which 
might be interpreted, " Nature has not 
been niggardly, but man has done no- 
thing here." 
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CEDED DISTRICTS. 

Fteliminary Information* 

1. Boundaries and Gene&al Aspbct of the Division — Subdivisions and 
Chief Towns. — 2. Histobioal Sketch — Castes — ^Emplotmhnts of thb 
Natives. 

1. BOUNDABIBS AND GeNEBAL AspECT OF THB DIVISION — SxTB-DIVISIONS AND 

Chief Towns, 

This division, lying between lat. IS"* 12' and 16° 19', and long. 75° 44', and 
79" 48', is bounded on the N. bv the Tnnga Bhadra river, which separates it from 
the Nij{&m's dominions ; on tne S. by the N. division of Arcot and part of 
Maisiir ; on the W. by MaistSr ; and on the E. bj the CoUectorates of Nel&r and 
Gnnttir. In shape it may be described as a triangle, having the base towards 
Gnnttir, and the other two sides running up to an apex a little beyond BiUl&ri on 
the N.W. The whole province forms part of the table land between the E. and 
W. Gh&ts, and slopes from the W. and N.W. towards the S.E. ; the election of 
Ball&ri being 1,600 feet above the sea, and the average Qlevation of the plain to 
the E. of Ball&ri and Gutti 1,182 feet. KamtSl again, to llie N. of Ea^pa, has 
an elevation of about 900 feet, which sinks in the £. parts of Ea^pa to about 
600 feet. 

The Ceded Districts are, in the first place, divided into three CoUectorates— 
Ball&ri, Eadapa, and Kamdl. Eamtil is not at present included in *' the Regulation 
Districts." ]rall&ri coUectorate is bounded on the N. by the Tunga Bhadra river, 
which separates it from the territory of the Nijs&m ; on the E. by Eadapa and 
Eamtil ; on Ihe S. by Maisttr ; and on the W. by the Tunga Bhadra, dividing it 
from the S. Mar&tha country. The general asoect of tlus region is bare and arid, 
there being no forests and but few trees. Tne climate is very dry. BaU&ri is 
thus subdivided (the districts are taken in the order from W. to E.) : — 



Diataaoe Direetton of 

TUnka or SIstrieto. Chief Towni. from Chief Towns 

BaU&ri. from BaUArl. 

X* IC. F. 

1. Ball&ri Ball&ri „ „ 806 6 

2. Eompli Eompli 

3. Haipanhalli Harpanhalli 

4. EuoLigi Eudligi 

5. Hoven Hadgalli Hoven Hadgalli 

6. Adhwani (Adoni) Adhwani 

7. GUlliam AltSr 

8. Panchap&lem Pattikonda 

9. Gutti Gutti 

10. Yadaki Tadaki 

11. R&fdrug BMdrug 

12. T&fidputri T&iidputri 

13. Anantapur Anantapur 

14. Pennagonda Pennagonda 

15. Eodegonda Hindtipur 

16. Mads^iva Madagaslva 

17. Dharmavaram Dharmavaram 



81 


N.W. 


86 


S.W. 


50 


S.W. 


76 


W. 


43 


N.E. 


27 


N.E. 


45 


E.N.E, 


52 


E. 


72 


E. 


88 


S. 


84 


E. 


58 


S.E. 


95 


S.S.E. 


110 


S. 


98 


S. 


77 


S.E. 
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2. Eadapa. 




\ 


T&lnks or Districts. 


Chief Towns. 


Distance 
firomKadftpa. 


^^liss/r*" 


1. Jammalmaduga 


Jammalmadugu 


42 


X. V. 


2. DuYtir 


PoddatOr 


30 




3. Koilgunta 


Koilgunta 


67 




4. Kamalapur 


Eamalapur 


14 




6, Channur 


Eadapa 


)) 


166 


6. Sidh&vat 


Sidh§iTat 


10 




7. Pulivendala 


Kadiri 


50 




8. Guramkonda 


Vailp^id 
R&choti 


70 




9. R§wjhoti 


36 




IlO. Chitwel 


Chitwel 


46 




11. Badwel 


Badwel 


37 


198 4 


12. Madanpalli 


Madanpalli 


87 




13. Kambam 


Kambam 


92 2 


261 7 


14. Dup&d 


Markapur 


112 




Tie direction here taken 


is from W. to E., and afterwards to the N.E. 




3. Eabnijl. 






Tflluks or Districts. 


Chief Towns. 


from KarntU. 


Distance from 
Madras. 


1. Gh&galmarri 


Cb^almarri 


85 




2. Sirw61 


Sirw61 


56 




3. Nandi&l 


Nandi&l 


44 




4. P&niam 


P&niam ' 


42 




6. Dhone 


Bamalak6ta 


20 




6. GudtSr 


Kal6r 


1 


290 


7, Nandikotkiir 


Nandikotk6r 


20 




8. Atkdr 


Atkfir 


42 





2. — HiSTOMCAL Sketch—Castes— Employment op the Natives. 

Abont the year 1515, a.d., in the reign of Kyi^h^a E6i, of Vijayanagar, a 
ehief named Timmapa came frt)m the Eonkan to the Tnnga Bhadra river, and 
there settled. Krishna B&i bestowed on him the t^nks of Ball&ri, Eargod, 
Takkalk6t, and Hand6 Anantapur ; and Timmapa chose Ball&ri for his residence 
and bnilt a smaU fort there, which was enlarged and strengthened by his son 
Eangappa, who assumed the title of N&ik. In 1559 Ban^ppa died, and was 
succeeded by Deopa. In 1564, after the kingdom of Yijayanagar had been 
overthrown by the Mnl^ammadan kings of the Dakhan, at the battle of Tellik6ta, 
BaMri became tributaiy to Vijayapur. It had before paid a tribute of 1,000 
rupees yearly to Vijayanagar. Deopa dying in 1600 was succeeded by his son 
Hanampa, tne first of the line who called himself B&j&. He defeated the 
descendant of the Yijayanagar B&i&s in the plain of Eompli. In 1650, he died 
and was succeeded by his brother Ghikka Blimappa, who defeated Yenkat BM of 
Yijayanagar, and dyin^ in 1681 was succeeded by his son Hanappa. Hanappa 
earned on the feud with the B&i&s of Yijayanagar, and died about 1700. His 
son B&mappa took the chief of Anantapur prisoner, and carried him with all 
lua family to BaU&ri. He died in 1716, and was succeeded by his son Hanampa, 
who died in 1750 without issue, and was succeeded by his adopted son Dtidappe. 
In 1769, ^afdar Jang and M. Bussy were despatched by Bas&lat Jang from 
Qaidar&b&d to take Ball&ri. While before the place they were attacked by Gaidar 
'Ali and defeated, and Diidappa, who had been a spectator of the battle, escaped 
by night from the fort with all his women and treasure, and fled to Sholapur. 
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Ball&ri was now strongly fortified by Gaidar, and remained in his possessiim and 
in ^at of Tlpti his son till 1792, when by the treaty of Seringapatam it was 
ceded to the Niz&m. On the 12th of Oct., 1800, it was made over with Ea^pa 
to the Briti&h for the support of the auxiliary force which they engaged to. 
maintain and officer for the Nu;6m. Sir T. (then Major) Munro was the first 
Collector, and held the appointment nearly 8 years. He found the country 
swarming with freebooters, and terribly wasted by armies, which, incessantly 
marching through those parts, had left scarce a tree to be seen. He restored 
order, establish^ the Byotw&r reyenne settlement, and did much to improve the 
province ; and afterwards, when Governor of the Presidency, unwilling to quit 
India without once more visiting the scene of his labors, proceeded to me C^ed 
Districts, was seized with cholera, died at Patti Konda on the 6th July, 1827» 
and was buried at Gutti. Among the public works executed in his time was the 
road from Kadapa to Ball&ri, planted on both sides with trees, chiefly pipai and 
nim. As it runs chiefly through black cotton soil, it is hardly passable in the 
rains ; but metal being found at no great depth, this important road wiU shortly 
be so improved as to be practicable at aU seasons. There are excellent ban^l&s 
at tiie different stations. 

Kadapa was formerly held by the Ghie& of Chitw61, under the B&j&s of 
Yijayanagar. In 1589 it was taken by Mubammad Kuli Ku^b Sh6h, king of 
Golkonda. When Mir Jumlah, Yazir of Golkonda, made his expedition into the 
B§Ll§igh&t and Kam&tak, he left Nekn&m !^&n, in charge- of Chinntir T&luk. 
This nobleman annexed^ the districts of Gandik6t, Sidh&vat, Badw^l, Eambam, 
and Jammalmadugu, and founded a Mubammadan city at Kadapa, on the site 
where Mir Jumlah*s army encamped. It was first called Nekn&m&b&d, but soon 
took the name of the ancient Hind<i town adjoining, t.^., Kadapa Kovil. In 
1750 the N6w&b of Kadapa was a party to the assassination of the Nisjlim N&jsir 
Jang, when preparing for action with the French near Jinji. In 1779 Gaidar 
'Alf took Kadapa, and carried Halim Kh&n, the Ntiw&b, to Seringapatam, where 
it is supposed ne was put to death. Ka4apa was ceded in 1792 to tiie Nij^&m, 
and by mm to the British in 1800, together with Ball&ri. 

Kamdl, also called Kammlr Nagar, was governed by an Afi^&n family, under 
the Kings of Vijayapur. We have no information as to when or by whom it waa 
originally foun^. In 1651 Aurangzib conferred the district on Khizr Kh&n. 
from whom the late Ntiw&b was lineally descended. Khizr Khan was murdered 
by^ his son Dktdj who was killed in battie in 1715, and his body draeg^ at the 
tail of an elephant round the city of Burh&npur. His brothers, IbrcQilm Khfcn 
and 'All Kh4n, succeeded him in the Ntiw&bship of Kamtil, and governed jointiy 
for 6years. Ibrahim Kh&n, the son of ' Alf, succeeded, and rebuilt and enlarged 
the Fort. After ruling 14 years, he was succeeded by his son, Alif ^&ii, who 
governed 17 years, and was succeeded by his son, Himmat Bah&dur, who, in 
1750, accompanied N&^ Jang, the Ni^&m, into the Kam&tak, and treacherously 
slew him at the battie of Jinji in that year. Wilks says that N&zir Jan^y wLo 
was mounted on an elephant, was in the act of saluting the Niiw&b of Ka^pa^ 
who was similarly mounted, when two carbine shots were fired from the haudaj 
in which the Ntiw&b of Kadapa was seated, and mortally wounded N&j;ir Janff. 
These shots were fired, it is supposed, by Himmat Khka. In 1752, a bloody 
revenge was taken for tiiis treason, when Sal&bat Jang, brother of N&^ir, stormed 
the Fort of KamtSl, and put all the garrison and most of the inhabitants of the 
town to the sword. Munfewir Kh^> son of Himmat, now succeeded, and, in 
1790, sent a party of horse, under his third son^ Alif Kh&n, to join Lord Com- 
widlis, at Senngapatam. Shortly after, Mun&wir died, and Alif Kh&n — his two 
elder brothers being absent — seized Kamtil. In 1800, the rights of sovereignty 
were transferred to the British, and Alif Kh&n paid regnlarly to them his tribute 
of 100,000 rupees until his death in 1815. Muzaflar^&n, second son of Alif, 
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aQiw seized the Fort and attempted to displace his elder brother Mun&wir, but a 
force under Colonel Mariott marched against him from Ball&ri, and he surrendered. 
Mun&wir reigned until 1823, and died much regretted as a just and lenient ruler. 
Muljaffar Kh&n would now have been installed, but while on his wa;|^ to assume 
the Ntiw&bship with Mr. Campbell, Collector of Ball&ri, he put his wife to death 
at Adoni. As this murder was committed within the Company's territory, 
Mujsaffar Kh&n was imprisoned for life in the hill fort of Ballm, where he still 
is. Gbul&m Rastil Kh&n, a son of Alif Eh&n by a N&ch girl, though not the 
eldest surviying, was now raised to the Ntiw&bship. He owed this to nis having 
been a favorite of his father, who had applied to the Goyemor General to recog- 
nise him as his successor. In 1839, GhuT&m Rastil incurred the suspicions of the 
English Government, as he was believed to have received emissaries from the 
Amirs of Sindh, and was known to have made a vast collection of warlike stores. 
On beinff called upon for an explanation, he refused to give it, and a force marched 
sffainst him from Ball&ri. The troops prepared to attack Earntil, on which the 
Ndw&b quitted the fort with a bo^ of Kohilla mercenaries; and beii^ sum- 
moned to surrender, he made a fiinous charge on the English force, but wai 
taken prisoner and his Rohillas were cut to pieces. He was then sent prisoner to 
Trichin&palli, and having visited the Mission Chapel more than once, a report 
got abr^ that he was su)out to embrace Christianity. As he was coming from 
uie chapel on one occasion, he was assassinated by a retainer, but whether out of 
private revenge, or from religious feeling, cannot be known with certainty. The 
murderer was hanged, and the Ntiw&Vs body was sent to Kamtil for interment. 
It was subsequently ascertained that the N(iw&b had no intention of rebelling 
against the Englisn ; that he was fond of military display, and that his minister, 
Namd&r ^&n encouraged the fancy, as his family were enriched by the contracts. 
Most of the guns were not powder proof^ and the shot were too large for use. 
Those who luive dispassionately studied the history of similar occurrences in 
Anglo-Indian history, will come to the conclusion that it was considered conve- 
nient to remove the r^riw&b, and that those who were commissioned to deal with 
him were carefiil not to be too explanatory. 

In the latter half of 1853 and the early part of the following year, Ballfcri was 
visited by a great scarcity (owing to the railure of the ordinary monsoon), which 
threatened to devastate the district. Pestilence, the usual attendant of fiimine, 
broke out among the population and cattle. Prices rose high, and such was tiie 
distress prevailing throughout the country that hundreds fled from their homes to 
the sea coast. Cattle were found dead in numbers on every road ; and, owin^ to 
the want of forage and water, it was practically impossible to convey food into 
the district. It was known that much grain remained in the larger towns and 
villages, but the exorbitance of the prices rendered it inaccessible to the poor, 
except by the commission of gang rooberies, which soon became very prevuent. 
Under these circumstances, there remained no alternative to save the district from 
roin but for Government to interpose its aid, which was promptly and ^eer- 
fiilly done, by at once undertaking the construction of several arterial roads. The 
lines selected at first were — 

1. That from Ball&rito Adoni rid AuKir 50 miles. 

2. That from Ball&ri to Eamtil vid the same village 90 ., 

But the work on them bein^ insufficient for the employment of the numbers that 
were obliged to resort to labor to save themselves from starvation, other additional 
lines were undertaken. These were— 

From Adoni to Gutti 45 miles. 

„ Ditto to Eudamtir towards Kam61 32 „ 

„ Eamtil to Anantapur 54 „ 

„ Ball&ri to Eod6r by Hon&war 105 „ 

„ Ditto to Anantapur and Diamp6ta 85 „ 
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making in all upwards of 450 miles. It was estimated that a number of 118,800 
kulfs (coolies) would find employment daily on all the above roads at a cost of 
3,53,925 rupees monthly ; but the actual numbers em|)loyed, it is believed, fell con- 
siderably short of the above. The expenditure, for which bills have been submitted 
to Government, exceeds 13 l&khs of rupees, or £130,000 ; and a good portion of all 
the roads has been operated upon, though the exact extent is as yet not reported. 
Similar distress prevailed in the other inland districts, but to a much more limited 
extent than at Ball&ri. 

It may fairly be said that out of the 450 miles thus roughly undertaken by 
untaught and debilitated men, women, and children, more than 300 miles have been 
completed and metaled, so as to be a permanent acquisition to the district ; 120 
miles require partial assistance to complete them, and perhaps thirty miles may be 
so far abandoned that nothing more will be undertaken by Government. 

This gratifying result is very much to be attributed to the admirable arrange- 
ments of the CoUector and the organization of the Civil Engineer; and the 
Government so fully appreciate the value of the lines already executed, that 
an annual allowance of 10,000 rupees has been sanctioned for their maintenance, 
and estimates have been ordered for constructing masonry bridges throughout. 

The Fa^hdna of Kamtil and Kadapa are genuine representatives of the old 
Mul^ammadan warriors, who conquered Hindiist&n. They are brave, courteous, 
and cruel ; fond of horsemanship, cockfighting, and ram fights, and despise other 
pursuits as effeminate. They would, no doubt, make good irregular cavalry, but 
could never be depended upon, in India at least, as they have a bigoted hatred of 
aU who are not followers of Isl&m. Beyond the frontiers, in places where they 
could not easily regain their own country, they might be usefully employed. 

The Hindtl castes present nothing remarkable. 
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ROUTE 25. 

MADRAS TO BALlXbI, BY N^OARf 

(nuggery), kadapa (cuddapah), 

AND GUTTI (gHOOTY). 316 M. 6 F. 

Military Authority — To Bound- 
ary after Karkambadi: Officer com- 
manding Centre Division — Madras. 
Thence to Ball&ri : Officer commanding 
Ceded Districts — Balldri. 

Civil Authority — ToP&nddr after 
E&kal(ir: Collector of Chengalpatt — 
Fallikami. Thence to Bonn<mry after 
Karkambadi: Collector of N. Arcot — 
Chittur. Thence to Boundary after 
Gundaldr: Collector of Eadapa — Ka- 
dapa. Thence to Ball&ri : Collector of 
BaU&ri— J5affan. 

PLACES. STAGES. 

PUNAMALLr, b. &t.o. 

(See 'Route 6) 12 4 12 4 

Pait4 Chattram 2 4 

rd. to Arcot 2 

Trimuchi 1 

X «. to "Wellawaid Chat- 
tram 1 7 

KORATUR (new Chat- 
tram) i 2 4 8 1 

rd. to Peramb&kam 6^ 

X Madras r. 1 fur. wide to 

Tiru-dr 2 3| 

x2fi. toKAKALUR... 2 7 6 1 

Trivelliir begins, <. 1 6 

Ditto ends 1 

(a) Tripatdr, b. and t.o.. 14 

x2«. toPtodar 2 2 

X Kortilli r. 220 yds. wide 

to Eri^^ii&piu: 1 7 

X «. to BAMANJE'RI. . . 3 2 116 

E§aiuka Chattram, b 3 1 

xn. toArk&du 2 2 

N&gar&zupalli 6 

X «. to Illatiir 2 2 

Venkammapuram 1 7 

NELLATIJR,* 1 4 11 6 

Poddr 2 4 

X M. to Bug6 Agrah&ram 2 

yn. toN&garl 3 

NAGARr PE'TA, b.&to.l 84 

Pass ends , 2 6 

Parameshweramangalam 2 

Biimkri^h^apurampeta... 6 

PirrUR, * 2 6 8 1 

X 2 n. to Agrahknm 2 



Tkdkku 1 3 

X «. and the Woramalli 
Pass to WORAMALLI- 

PE'T, b 5 

X 4 n. to G&zulamandyam 3 6 
X SuwamamukhS r. 140 yds. 

wide to Yellamandyam . 1 

X 7 «. to R6nukunda 3 

(b) KARKAMBADI, b. & 
t. 0. (near this is Tri- 

petti) 1 4 

X 2 «. to Bairfegfpalli 2 

X 2 n. to M&mand(ir 4 6 

X 6 n. to Boundary 4 2 

BALAPALLI, b 1 

X «. to the Kuruw&n Pass, 

6 f. long 1 7 

X 2 «. to Shettiguntah 3 6 

X 3 fi. to K6tapalli Agra- 
h&ram 2 2 

X n. to KODITR, b 6 7 

X 2 n. to Chenchu Amma 

Chattram 16 

X Gundel r. to Anantar&- 

jup6ta 1 6 

X 3 n. to Mangammap^ta 1 6 

Konimbapalli 1 3 

Chillampeta 1 4 

X 3 «. to WORAMPADU 2 2 

Reddipallip^ta 3 3 

X ». to ApparAjupeta 1 2 

X «. to Pulampeta, b 16 

X «. to Yenkatar&m&r&ju- 

_p4ta 3 2 

UDKUR 6 

R&jampeta 2 4 

Manntir 1 

YeUak6ta 1 2 

X n. to Yerrapalli 1 4 

X n. to Gundaliir 2 

X Seea r. 3i fur. wide to 

NANDALLTR, b 1 

X 2 n. to Mallap^ta 4 4 

X 3 n. to Mansamp^ta 3 4 

X 2 «. to Cherlopalli 2 1 

(e) WONTIMETTA, *.... 2 3 

X ». to Chimmanapalli.... 4 4 

BAKERAPE'TA 3 

X 2 «.to Kannawoypalli... 2 6 

X 3 «. to Chinch&ku 6 2 

(<f)KApAPAbegins*.&;?.o. 1 2 

Kadapaends 1 4 

X 2 fi. to Bassamipidli 1 1 



8 3 



9 1 



11 



13 6 



10 3 



10 3 



9 2 



12 4 



4 7 



10 1 
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PLACES. STAGES. 

M. F. M. F. 

X 3 ». to Firz&dapeta 5 6 

Wulltir 1 1 

(e) X n. to TAPE'TA 1 5 11 1 

X P&pagbni (Paupugny) r. 

660 yds. wide to Appva- 

palli, * :... 2 2 

S&dapuralla 2 1 

X 3 M. to Pandalapalli 3 1 

X Vkg r. 100 yds. broad 

toTIPPALl/R 12 8 6 

X 2 ». to Yerragunta 3 2 

X 2 «. to Nirjevi 2 5 

X 2 «. to CHILLAM- 

KITE,* 2 1 8 

X 4 ». to K6tapalli 3 

Timmapuram 1 2 

X 3 «. to Mumareddipalli 2 6 
X 2 «. to YAIMAWE- 

EAM 13 8 3 

ChettiwSjpalli, b 6 7 

X 2 «. to TallapaUi 3 1 

X 2 «. to GUN1)AH7R... 2 6 11 5 
X Siri or Sir, r. 3i f. wide 

aud fi. to^Cbalwotipalli. 1 4 

Gang&puram 1 4 

X «. to Tidapodutiir, b 3 4 

Boundary 2 2 

BONDALDINNI 5 9 3 

X 3 fi. to YirapTiram 2 6 

X 3 n. to Kdtapalli 3 6 

T&rpatri,i 1 6 

Penn^, r. r. b 4 

Ditto,/, b 3 

SUKALITE 2 3 11 3 

Yeggadtir 3 

X 6n. to VAIMALPADU 7 1 10 1 

X 3 n/to Ryalcheru, b 4 1 

X 4 «. to Yiraipalli 6 4 

JAKALCHERU 1 2 11 7 

X ft. to Tondap&du 1 4 

Hosp^ta 3 4 

(J) GUTTI centre, b.&to. 2 2 7 2 

X Z n.to Eojaipalla 3 

X n. to Yerratimmaryen- 

cheru 3 

Patakocberu, ^ 4 

x«. toAMfNAPALLI... 1 4 11 4 

Timmapnram 3 6 

X «. to GUNDITKAL, b. 4 3 8 1 

X «. to PincbeUap&du 7 3 

X n. to GADDAKAL, b... 3 1 10 4 
X a deep n. twice to 

Doanakal 3 3 



PLACES. 8TAOE9. 

M. F. M. F. 

Joaladarasl 5 7 

PARAMADAVENHAL- 

LI, * 3 7 13 1 

Huggadi (Huggery) r. to 

Budey&iu 1 1 

Amarapuram 1 5 

Cbikka BavenbalU 6 

Bavenhalli 4J 

Bissanballi 1 2 

iff) BALLARI FORT, E. 

gate 3 7 9 IJ 

316 61 
Tbis route, now being greatly im- 

E roved, is one of tbe great trunk roads 
rom Madras, leading up into tbe Ceded 
Districts, a province wbicb produces 
mucb cotton, and possesses a ricb black 
BoH of tbe bigbest fertility. As tbis 
road avoids tbe lofty cbain of bills wbicb 
everywbere encircles Maistir, and as tbe 
Ceded Districts, tbougb of considerable 
elevation above the sea, are 1,000 feet 
lower tban tbe said province, tbe com- 
munication by tbis route witb tbe Bom- 
bay Presidency, especially for tbe line 
of rail, seems preferable to tbat by 
Bengaltlr. 

A good road, tbougb sandy in some 
places, leads from Punamalli, tbrougb 
tbe small villages of £oratt!lr and Kk- 
kaltx, to IHpatur, 

{oyTripatur (prop. Tiru-pati-'ur, from 
tbe TamU words Tiru, " divine," patiy 
"lord," 6r, "town"), is tbe first place 
of any interest. For tbe last 5 miles 
tbe Madras river runs close to tbe 
road. Tripat(ir was once a place of 
some importance as a dep6t for pro- 
visions, and was defended by a fort, not, 
bowever, of mucb strengtn. On tbe 
22nd of August, 1781, Sir Eyre Coote 
took it from IJaidar 'Ali. It was then 
garrisoned by 1,500 men, who surren- 
dered after three days' cannonade ; and, 
upon tbe English general offering to 
exchange them for an equal number of 
English prisoners, Qaidar replied, 
" These men are faithless ; they know 
they dare not approach me; they are 
your prisoners, and I advise you to put 
every one of them to death with all 
speed." Four days afterwards, Sir 
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Eyre Coote, adyancing from Tripattir, 
fought a drawn battle with Gaidar, 
almost on the same ground on which 
Baillie's army was destroyed the preced- 
ing year. The English army, 11,000 
strong, lost 421 men, and retired again 
to Tripattir, after burying the bones of 
those who fell under "baulie, as well as 
their own dead. The Kortilli river 
^written also, by "Wilts, Cortelair and 
Cortelaur, and in the Trigonometrical 
map, Corteliar, but prop. Kodatal-dru — 
dru signifying " river '* in Tamil), rises 
near £:cot, and is joined by the N&.gari 
river close to the place where it is crossed 
on this road, about 4 m. from Tripattir. 
It disembogues at Enndr, 9 m. N. of 
Madras. In August it sinks, but is 
liable to be swollen by rains which fall 
in the hills. By a sudden rise of this 
kind Colonel BaiUie was detained on its 
N. bank 11 days, and this delay was one 
main cause or his subsequent disaster. 
Orders have lately been issued for the 
construction of a permanent masonry 
bridge across this stream. 

The road as far as N&gari is very 
sandy, and runs beside the river of that 
name. Nellatur is a considerable vil- 
lage ; Ndgari itself a town of some size. 
Hence the road turns almost direct 
N. to Karkambadi (CircumbaddyJ, and 
about one mile from N&gari, begins 
to ascend a pass through the Gh&ts. 
Again, after the large village of Puttlr, 
the Woramalli Pass is ascended. This 
Pass is easy of ascent and descent ; the 
hills around are covered with a thick 
bamboo jungle, but, beyond, the country 
is richly cultivated. Woramallipdt is a 
large place. The Suwamamukhf river, 
also about to be bridged, which is crossed 
between this and the next stage, has its 
name from Skr., auvamay "golden," 
muhhamj "mouth." The stream rises 
in lat. 13** 26', lon^. 79° 11', and, after 
a course of 100 miles, falls into the sea 
in lat. 14° 8', long. 80° 11'. 

{b) Karkambadi is a good sized vil- 
lage with a fort. W. of this, at the 
distance of about 10 miles, is the temple 
ofTfipetti (prop. Tirupati: Tamil, tiruy 
"holy," pati, "lord," "holy lord"), 
the most celebrated Hiudili temple S. 
of the Krishna. It stands in lat. 13° 



46', long. 79° 24', and is 80 miles N.W. 
of Madras. The pagoda is placed in an 
elevated hollow or basin, enclosed by a 
circular crest of hills, the sacred pre- 
cincts of which are said never to have 
been profaned by Christian or Mul^am- 
madan feet, while, it is added, that even 
the exterior of the temple has never been 
beheld but by a genuine Hindti. To 
obtain this immunity from desecration^ 
large sums have been paid to Govern- 
ment, the fee in 1758 amounting to no 
less than £30,000. An incarnation of 
Vi§hnu is worshipped here, called, in 
Skr., Fenkat-esha; in the Kam§itak, 
THpati; in the Telugu country, FJw^a^ 
Sdtna Govmda; in Gujar&t, Thdkur ; 
and in MarSithi, Bdldji. The temple is 
built of stone, covered with plates of 
gilt copper, and has an extensive dis- 
trict appended to it for its support 
Crowds of pilgrims resort to it from all 
parts of India, especiallj from Guja- 
rat, and pour in offerings of goods, 
grain, golo, jewels, etc. These gifts, 
which formerly yielded a surplus re- 
venue to Government, maintain seve- 
ral thousand priests and ministers, and 
defray aU the expenses of the wor- 
ship, which is here conducted on a 
magnificent scale. The British Govern- 
ment at one time, before its connection 
with the native religion was abolished, 
realized from the profits of this temple 
from £16,000 to £20,000 a year. The 
deity here worshipped is thoi^ht to pre- 
side in a special manner over commerce, 
and the merchants and shopkeepers of 
Gujar&t are accustomed to offer a per- 
centage of their gains to this temple 
annually. The god is said in this in- 
carnation to have been attended by two 
of his wives, Lak^hmi and Satyabhfeina, 
and they are generally represented with 
him. His name of VenkaUeaha, " Lord 
of difliculties," probably refers to the 
legend of his restoring plenty to the 
YStdavas by the recovery of a certain 
jewel called Suinantik&, which is said to 
have belon^d to his wife Satyabh&ma's 
&ther. It 18 remarkable that the earliest 
recorded outbreak of cholera took place 
at Tripettl in 1772. It is mentioned in 
the journals of the missionaries of that 
date (Allen's India, Ancient and Modem, 
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p. 630). The great festival was held 
that year in September, and half of the 
vast concourse of pil^ms were swept 
away. 

The road from Karkambadi to Sdld- 
palliy a much larger place, is but indif- 
ferent, and for the next 6 m. becomes 
still worse ; but these difficulties are now 
in course of removal. It then improves 
a little, passing through a hilly and 
iungly country to Koddr, a small vil- 
lage; after which it again becomes bad. 
Worampddu has about 100 houses. The 
n&l&s to be crossed in this stage are 
troublesome and difficult. UdkUr is a 
fine village on high ground ; the road 
after passing it becomes very bad and 
stony. Nandalur, with about 500 houses, 
is the Kabbah, or principal town of the 
district. The road here is bad and 
stony. 

{e) J^ow^fwe^a is a considerable town, 
much larger than Nandaltir. About 6 
m. from it, on the N. bank of the Pen- 
n§ur, is the town of SidMvat (Sidhout) 
{^vG^^Siddhdvam; Skr.Siddha, "Saint," 
vatanij " a fig-tree," i.e. the Ficus In- 
dica, under which the Saint dwelt), once 
the head quarters of the European civil 
establishment. The Path§n Chief of 
Kadapa fied here in 1779, when at- 
tacked by Gaidar, but was compelled to 
surrender, and was sent prisoner to Se- 
ringapatam. The Maisdr prince, however, 
was nearly losing his life from the sudden 
attack of 80 Mzj^kn prisoners, and owed 
his escape to ms great coolness and 
presence of mind. These Afgh§ins, men 
of prodigious strength and courage, had 
refused to surrender their 8wor<£, and 
Gaidar, hoping to enUst them in his 
own service, had suffered them to retain 
their weapons, though he took care to 
have them watched by a strong guard. 
At night, however, they rose on the 
soldiers who were guarding them, and 
cut them to pieces, while two of their 
number forced their way into Haidar's 
tent. Hearing the tumult, Haidar 
covered the long pillow of his bed with 
a quilt, and with his sword cut a pas* 
sage for himself through the tent, and 
escaped to the next battalion. Mean- 
time, one of the Afeh&ns dealt a furious 
Wow at the bed, auowas thunder-struck 



at finding that his intended victim had 
escaped. While he stood in amazement, 
a soldier of Gaidar's, who was sleeping 
in the corner of the tent, roused by the 
noise, sprang up, and transfixed the in- 
truder with a spear, and on the second 
Afgh&n advancing, slew him also. The 
rest of the band were then overpowered. 
Some had their hands and feet lopped 
off, and were then thrown to die on the 
public roads, while others were dragged 
about the camp tied to the feet of ele- 
phants. One of these latter, after he 
had been unfastened, to all appearance, 
dead, unexpectedly recovered, and was 
seen, twenty years afterwardB, by Sir 
Barry Close, a powerful, healthy-look- 
ing horseman. 

Bdkerap^ta is a villa^^ of moderate 
size. Before reaching it an extensive 
plain is passed. 

{d) Ka4apa. — Kadapa (Cuddapah) 
signifies in Telugu "a doorway," and 
here means "the gate of Tripetti," 
Kadapa being on the way to that sacred 
spot. The word is written Kurpa by 
Wilks, and wrongly derived by Hamil- 
ton from the Skr. hripd^ " mercy." It is 
a large town, a civil aud military station, 
and the capital of a Collectorate which 
has a population of 1,451,921 inhabit- 
ants. 

The Oantonment in lat. 14° 28', long. 
78° 62', is situated on a gentle declivity, 
507 ft. above the sea, and nearly in the 
centre of the CoUectorate. It is bounded 
on the E. by the Bogawanka river (called 
in the Trig, map, fioogoo, but properly 
Bogga-fmnka : bogga, " a fountain," 
vanka^ "a rivulet,") and over which 
a bridge has just been completed. This 
stream separates it from the town of 
Eadapa, whence it is distant about 3 
miles; on the W. it is bounded by 
an extensive and open plain, stretch- 
ing with little interruption to Gutti ; 
on the N. by the Ball&ri road, some 
cultivated ground, and a large tank ; 
and on the S. by a road on its 
left fiank, and by cultivated ground. 
There are two barracks for Euro- 
peans, and spacious lines for native 
infautry, of which there are generally 
about 1000 men at this station. The 
climate is excessively hot and dry. The 
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wind blows generally from S.W. to W. 
and N.W. from March to Oct., and 
during the rest of the year from N.E. 
to S.£. In Jan. and Feb. it often 
shifts from N.E. to S.W., W., and 
N.W., and is nsnally stron^st in March 
and April. Showers fall from April to 
November, at first attended with severe 
thnnder-storms. March, April, May, 
and June are the hottest months ; Nov., 
Dec., and Jan. the coolest. The greatest 
fall of rain is generally in Sept. and 
Oct. Owing to the great heat, the 
climate is unfavourable to the European 
constitution, and fevers in particular are 
rife from the end of June to October. 

During the hot season the high 
table land of MadanapdlH (Mudden- 
pilly) and adjoining range of hills, 56 
miles to the S.W., form an agreeable 
retreat from Kadapa, and exhibit a de- 
lightful contrast both in climate and 
scenery. The temperature on these hills 
seldom exceeds 87° during the day, and 
the nights are refreshin^y cool, while 
the place abounds in fruitful gardens, 
shady clusters of trees, and green valleys. 
The gardens produce grapes both green 
and purple, as well as peaches, straw- 
berries, apples, and guavas. The plain 
of Kadapa, on the contrary, is encircled 
by mountains, which add to the sultri- 
ness of the atmosphere. Those to the 
W., being more than 30 miles distant, 
do not so much affect it, but those on 
the N.E. and E. being within from 3 to 
8 miles, have the most injurious influ- 
ence. These latter are the Nalla Malla 
and the Lanka Malla ranges, and turn 
beyond Kadapa in a S.E. direction to- 
wards the famous hill-shrine of Tripetti. 
Their formation is clay slate, sand- 
stone, quartz rock, silicious and arena- 
ceous schist, with a few hills of blue and 
grey limestone. The base of these rocks 
IS granite. To the W. the Sondar or 
Sandtir and K&rapli ranges have a some- 
what parallel direction. A blue limestone, 
imbedding iron pyrites, occupies a lar^e 
portion of the Kadapa plain, where it 
occurs in beds dipping generally at an 
angle of 5° to the E. Granite is found 
in clustered and dome shaped masses, 
often crowned with tors and logging- 
stones. Near Chinn&r, about 7 miles 



from the town of Kadapa, on both banks 
of the Penn&r river, wtiich here washes 
the base of a hiUy range, whose greatest 
elevation is about 1000 ft., are the once 
famous diamond mines. These mines 
are surrounded by cultivated fields, and 
have the appearance of heaps of stones, 
and pits half filled with rubbish. The 
mines are said to have been worked for 
several centuries, and sometimes stones 
of a considerable size were found. They 
are always met with either in alluvial 
soil or rocks of the latest formation. 
Heyne thinks they are by no means yet 
exhausted . Hence, and from the vicinity 
of Gutti, were brought the celebrated 
Golkonda diamonds; the province of 
Golkonda itself not producing any. 

Kadapa was for many years the capital 
of an independent Path&n state, and many 
old Path&n families still reside there, who 
speak the Hind(ist&nf dialect with re- 
markable purity ; but the prevailing lan- 
guage is Telugu. The principal products 
of tiie surrounding country are indigo 
and cotton. 

{e) Tdpita or Tdrpatri (vulg. Ta- 
putla), is close on the Fdpa^hni (Pau- 
pugny) "guilt-removing," nver, which 
rises in Maisdr, in lat. 13° 30', long. 
IT 60', and, after a course of 130 m. 
flows near this place into the N. 
Penn&r. On the opposite bank to 
T&peta, and about 3 miles from it, is 
the town of Kamalapur, capital of a 
t&luk, and a place of some importance. 
The N. Fenndr flows close to it on the 
E. This river rises in Mais6r in lat. 13° 
23', long. 77° 43', from a sc^uare stone 
tank in the centre of the ruined fort of 
Chandradrug, and after a course of 355 
miles, faUs into the Bay of Beng&l in 
lat. 14° 38'. 

The remaining stations between Ka- 
dapa and Gutti present nothing worthy 
of remark. They are all unimportant 
villages, with good and high ground 
for encamping. The road runs through 
a flat country, the black soil of which 
becomes difficult to cross in wet weather. 
There is considerable cultivation. At 
Jukalcheru (prop. ZaggtUa^eheuru) there 
is a fort. 

(/) Outti (Ghooty)is a place of re- 
markiEtble strength. We first hear of it 
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during the reign of Aurangzfb, when it 
formed part of a small state held by 
the predecessors of the ShUin(ir family, 
who were dispossessed in 1758 by, the 
Mar&tha partizan chief, Mur&ri Rao. 
It was taken from tMs chieftain in 
1776, by IJaidar 'Al£, after a siege of 
upwards of 9 months, and Murkri R&o 
was sent prisoner to Seringapatam, and 
afterwards to Kabul Druff, where he 
died. His famUy were all put to the 
sword, by command of Tip 6, in 1791. 
The fort is composed of a number of 
strong works, occupying the summits 
of a circular cluster of rocky hills con- 
nected with each other, ana enclosing 
a space of level ground forming the site 
of the town, which is approached from 
the plain by two breaks or opening, 
forming fortified gateways to the S.W. 
and N. W"., and by two footpaths across 
the lower hills, communicating through 
small sally-ports. An immense smooth 
rock, rising from the N. limit of the 
circle, and fortified by gradations sur- 
mounted by 14 gateways, overlooks and 
commands the whole of the other works, 
and forms a citadel which famine or 
treachery alone can reduce. When it 
was taken by Haidar, the supply of 
water had failed, and the garrison were 
compelled by thirst to surrender them- 
selves unconditionally. A small detach- 
ment of Sip§Lhisiskept at Gutti. Thence 
to Hande Anantapur, a large town, and 
formerly the capital of a race of petty 
Hindti R&j&s, is 31 m. 4 f., and, if 
the traveller has abundance of time, he 
may visit this place as a specimen of a 
Hindd baronial residence. There is 
also a tank worthy of inspection ; and it 
is said by Wilks (p. 6) to be the boun- 
dary town between tne Kanarese lan- 
guages, on the W., and the Telugu, on 
the E., though in point of fact the 
Kannadi or Kanarese is spoken in many 
places E of it. The stages are from 
Gutti: — M. p. 

P&mri 12 7 

Gurudinni 8 6 

Hande Anantapur, b. & t. o 10 

The intermediate stations are mode- ' 
rately-sized villages, with good encamp- 
ing ground, excellent water, and supplies. 

Sand4 Anantapur (prop. Mand6 



Ananta- Furam, " The eternal city 
of Hand6,") was anciently called 
Ananta-S&garam. It was built a.d. 
1364, by Chikkapa Wadeyar, chief 
minister of Bukka R&yulu, Raj& of 
Vijayanagar, or, in the vulvar cor- 
ruption, Beejanuggur. This Chikappa 
raised an embankment so as to stop, 
at Devarakonda, the river P&ndu, 
which rises in the Kambu-girisw&mi 
hills. To the lake thus formed he 
made two outlets, at each of which 
he built a village. The village on the 
W. outlet he called after his lady, 
Ananta Sdgaram, or "Ananta's sea." 
Some time after this, Chikkappa died. 
The lake, owing to heavy rains, burst 
its embankments, when Musalamma, 
the seventh and youngest daughter-in- 
law of Basi Reddi, a farmer, who dwelt 
at Bukka R&ya Samudram, the village 
at the E. outlet, was offered as a sacri- 
fice, being built into the gap. In 1569 
A.D., Anantapur, together with all the 
surrounding districts and Ball&ri, was 
bestowed by the R&jk of Vijayanagur 
on Hand6 Hanumappa N&yudu, who is 
said to have defeated the Muhammadan 
kings of the Dakhan, and to have taken the 
Niz§,m Sh^ii king prisoner, for which 
services he was liberally rewarded. He 
was originally chief of Sonnalapuram. 
His grandson, Malakappa N&yudu, built 
a palace at Anantapuram, and took up his 
residence there, and thenceforward, from 
his family name, it was called Hande- 
Anantapuram. The descendants of this 
family were afterwards mercilessly 
hanged on hooks by Tip6, near the 
town. There is no place of importance 
between Gutti and Ball§u:i. The road 
runs almost due W. ; is good, and sup- 
plies are plentiful. 

(g) BaUdri (erroneously derived by 
some from the Skr. Bala, name of a 
daemon, and aW, " foe," " Foe of 
Bala,"— -a name of Indra, but written 
by Hamilton Valahari)^ in lat. 16° 8', 
long. 76° 59', with a population, in 
1836, of 30,426, is the capital of the 
CoUectorate of the same name, which, 
with an area of 13,056 square miles, has 
a population of 1,229,599. (See Freli- 
minary Information "Ceded Districts.") 

The face of the country in this Col- 
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lectorate is generally flat and open, but 
uumerouB isolated mountains of granite 
are scattered oyer it, audit is intersected 
by many lower ranges of hills. In the 
hot season it has a sterile appearance, 
from the absence of trees and all yege- 
tation, btit shortly after the rains fall in 
June, the plains become conyerted into 
yast fields of luxuriant grain. The open 
country is a rich black cotton ground, 
but near the hills it is of a deep red, and 
is generally thickly coyered with stones, 
of the same geolo^cal character as the 
rocks round. Granite is chiefly met with 
about £all&ri, Yiiayanagar, Adoni and 
P&lsamudram. The principal ranges of 
hiUs are the Nalla MaUa on the N.E. 
frontier, and the E&mpli and Sandtk on 
thcW. A spur from the Sandtir range 
runs along tne S. side of the canton- 
ment of Ball&ri, and extends in an E. 
direction to £udih&l, 8 m. distant, where 
it abruptly terminates. A high point in 
this range is op|)osite to the fort of 
Ball&ri, and within 4 m. of it, and is 
called the Copper Mowntain^ the height 
being 1,600 ft. aboye the plain, or 
2,800 ffc. aboye the sea. There is a small 
space of table-land on the top, which 
might be made ayailable as a sanatarium. 
The chief objections are the steepness 
of the ascent, and the necessity of carry- 
ing up supplies of all kinds, and eyen 
water. Aoout 15 years ago, as a party 
of officers were preparing to ascend this 
hill, a baggage tent pitched on the sum- 
mit was struck by lightning, and two or 
three men were killed. The copper ore 
here found is the green carbonate, in the 
state of clay, lying below the crest of 
the S. ^pauiement of the hill. Excaya- 
tions are still to be seen, said to be the 
remains of mines worked by order of 
Gaidar 'AIS, but abandoned in conse- 
quence of the expense exceeding the 
profit. Besides copper, heematitic iron 
ore in large quantities is found, some of 
which possesses magnetic properties. 

The chief produce of this Gollectorate 
is cotton. On first preparing the ground 
for this crop, and once in about eyery 10 
or 12 years, the soil is turned up with a 
large plough drawn by 12 jor eyen 16 
bullocks, and trayersed seyeral times in 
different directions, until weeds and jun- 



gle plants are entirely extirpated. A 
large tree is then drawn oyer the ground 
to oreak the clods thrown up oy the 
plough, and it is afterwards harrowed 
with an instrument called ehinna kun- 
daka, 3 ft. square, in order still farther to 
leyel and smooth the surface. In suc- 
ceeding years thesmall plough, worked by 
2 bullocKs, and the harrow only are used. 

The inhabitants are partly Telugu, 
who worship Vishnu and bum their 
dead, and purtly Kanarese, who worship 
Siya, and are chiefly of the Jangiun 
caste, wearing the Lingam or Phallus in 
a silyer box on their breast, or tied round 
the arm : these bury their dead. There 
are also considerable numbers of Ma- 
r&thas and Mul^ammadans : they are 
tall, stout, and well-formed, and are 
comfortably clad. 

The Fort, or fortified rock, around 
which the cantonment of BaU&ri is situ- 
ated, is a bare granite hill, of an ob- 
long, or rather a semi-elliptical form, 
the longest diameter of which extends 
from S. to N. It rises abruptly from 
the plain to the height of 450 ft., and is 
about 2 m. in circumference. Viewed 
on its E. and S. sides, it presents a bold 
and precipitous aspect, and appears to be 
composed of a huge heap of loose frag- 
ments, irregularly piled on one another ; 
but on its W. race it declines with a 
gradual slope toward the plain, and ex- 
hibits a smooth unbroken surface, indi- 
cating that it was originally one entire 
solid mass, and that, on its more ex- 
posed aspects, it has been gradually de- 
composed by the continued action of the 
elements. At the distance of a few hun- 
dred yards to the N. is a Ion? ridge of 
bare rugged rocks of similar formation, 
and a short distance to the E. are seyeral 
lesser eleyations of the same character. 
They are all of granite origin, and are 
chiefly composea of felspar and ferru-^ 
nnous hornblende, the former frequent- 
ly presenting large rhomboidal prisms, 
which strongly reflect the rays of light ; 
and the latter, disseminated through the 
rock in black shining crystals and gra- 
nules, giying to it, when recently €ac- 
tured, a dark grey colour, but which, 
after exposure to the atmosphere, first 
assumes a dull greenish hue, and after- 
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wards a light rusty brown, apparently 
from the readiness with which this spe- 
cies of hornblende undergoes decompo- 
sition. 

The rock is defended by two distinct 
lines of works, constituting the upper 
and lower forts, both built of fi;ramte. 
In the upper one, the summit of which 
is flat ana of considerable extent, stands 
the citadel, which is reputed to be of 
^eat antiquity, and mi^ht be rendered 
impregnable. It affords, however, no 
accommodation for troops, and is conse- 
quently never occupied except by a 
small ^ard. The cells for the prisoners 
are built within it, and from tneir ele- 
vation are at all times cool and pleasant. 
Several tanks or cisterns have been 
hoUowed out in the rock, to hold rain 
water. The lower fort, which is of 
more recent construction, consists of low 
turrets, connected together by curtains. 
Its shape is quadrangular ; it has a dry 
ditch and covered way in front; and 
surrounds the base of tne rock from its 
S.W. to its N.E. angle. It is half-a- 
imle in diameter, and within it are the 
barracks for the Queen's regiment, and 
the Company's European Artillery, the 
arsenal, the .ordnance, and commissariat 
stores, the Protestant church, and nu- 
merous bangl&s for officers. The soil 
is much impregnated with saltpetre; 
the wells wimin the fort are therefore 
all brackish, and the water used by the 
troops is brought from without. 

On the S. side of the fort, about 100 
yards from the rampart, is a large tank, 
with a road running alone its edge. 
To the N., at the distance of about 200 
yards, is a rocky hill of granite. On 
the S.W. the ditch is widened, and 
walled up at one end so as to form a 
tank, which is filled by the rain from the 
npper fort, and which descends from the 
rock in cascades durine heavy showers ; 
and on the E. is a wide esplanade, con- 
taining the burial-ground, beyond which 
are the zila court, gaol, collector's kacheri 
(cutcherry), and me houses of the princi- 
pal European gentry. S.E. of the fort, 
and below the embankment of the tank, 
is the p^ta, or native town, in which 
those who formerly inhabited the fort 
now reside, having oeen removed oi^t in 



1816, at a considerable expense to Gro- 
vemment. At the head of the tank is 
the b&z&r, and about half-a-mile off is 
the cantonment, with the barracks and 
officers' houses of the native troops. 

The climate is characterised hj the 
extreme dryness of the air at all times. 
The fall of rain is less than in any other 
part of S. India ; dews in general are 
light, and last but a short time, and 
there are no heavy fogs. The wind 
blows principally nrom the W. and 
N.W. from March to November, and 
from the E. and S.E. in December, 
January, and February. In the hot sea- 
son a strong W, wind blows during the 
night, and about sunset, occur oppres- 
sive calms or lulls. The hottest part 
of the year is from March till the end 
of May, when the temperature i^ 93° in 
the shade. In the cold season the ther- 
mometer in the open air falls at times 
below 50° in the morning, and rises to 
100° at 2 p.m. in the sun. The glare 
is at all times very great, from the 
white sparkling nature of the ground, 
which, as well as the roads, is composed 
of the debris of granite rock ; and hence 
ophthalmia is very common. Thunder 
storms occur from April to July, and 
again in September and October, and a 
year seldom passes without the electric 
fluid injuring buildings or persons within 
the fort or cantonment. 

ROUTE 26. 

MADRAS TO BALlIrI, BY NAGAfif, 

bXchoti and B^LApANthi. 334 m. 

MnJTABT AUTHOBITT — To MuBU- 

reddiw&ripalli, after Mangalamp^ta : 
Officer commanding Centre Division — 
Madras, Thence to BaU&ri: Officer 
commanding Ceded Districts — Balldri. 

Civil Authority — To Kortilli river 
after K&kaltir : Collector of Ohengalpatt 
— Fallikami, Thence to Munureadi- 
wfixipaUi : Collector of N. Arcot — 
Chittur, Thence to Boundary after 
Bal&pantir : Collector of Kagapa — 
Ka4apa, Thence to Ball&ri : Co:llector 
of BaU&ri— J?«/WW. 

PLAGES. STAGES. 

If. P» M. F. 

PUNAMALLr, h, & U 0... 12* 4 12 4 
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STAGES. 
M. F. M. F. 
8 1 

6 1 
11 5 
11 6 

7 4 



Koratdr, b 8 1 

K&kaltir 6 1 

K&manjeri 11 5 

Nellatiir, a 11 6 

N&gari, b. and t. o 7 4 

K6tapeta 4 

Chattraw^dah 2 2 

Karambaido 2 

Naddiam 2 

Konetti Amma Agrah^am 2 2 

(a) PALLIPAT 1 7 10 7 

Ed. to Arcot, left 6 

X Kortilli r. 440 yds. wide 

to Chokamaddagu 1 4 

Kondapalli 1 7 

Sulakalla 3 

{b) X 6 w. to TYLTR 3 3 10 4 

X 2n.io Eannagapuram . 2 1 

i2<?. to ChittiSr, left 1 1 

Kammampalli 1 2 

Gudiw^nipalli 2 6 

Goralgonaapalli 2 1 

PENNAMUR 1 1 10 4 

Eassamanpalli 1 2 

Udahalli 2 4 

Rudriag&ripalli 2 6 

WUDALWALAPALLI... 3 1 9 4 

Mallyampalli 1 5 

iJrf. to Chittvir, left 1 7 

X n. to D&malcheri 1 3 

X Pune r. to Mogralpeta .. 2 2 

Tellakondapalli 2 4 

X Puii6 r. twice to MAN- 

GALAMPE'TA 3 4 13 1 

X Pune r. to R&mareddi- 

paUi 1 6 

Pulicherlah 2 6 

Munoreddiw^palli 3 

Yellaw^ipalli 3 

Bolreddipalli 1 4 

{e) PrLE'R (Tripetti is 

near) 2 5 14 4 

X Pinchi r. to Sonapara- 

lapalli 2 

Ragnupalli 6 

Kammapalli 2 4 

K6tapatti 2 3 

Surkhfeipeta 1 

Agrah&ram; 3 

(3) GUNHLITR (Gurram 

Eonda is near tnis) 13 13 

Mahal 1 2 

X Bahar. to Kalkatta 3 1 



PLACES. 



8TA.OE8. 
M. F. M F. 



X Talli&w& r. to Boiw&ri- 

palli, 2 

Tnmmareddipalli 1 3 

RAJAWARIPALLI 2 3 10 1 

Daipatla 5 

Chambargarh 1 7 

Bob-eddipalli 2 3 

X ». to Golapalli 2 4 

Eammapalli 1 3 

Mittaw&rl&paUi 7 

BACHOTI, b. and t. o 17 114 

X M&ndawa r. to M^apeta 1 

Rd. toKadapa 2 

X 3 ». to T&t&reddipalli ... 3 3 

X n. to Bandahalli 4 

X Maddi&l n. and R&il- 

chaiwn n. to Pedda G&r- 

lapalli 4 3 

LIKIREDDIPALLI 4 10 

Kuruvireddipalli 1 

Ganalanutlavy&palli 2 6 

X small Gh&t and n to 

R&manapalli 4 4 

Bodibandapalli 6 

Van^amart&rapalli 1 6 

Gowindappapalli, SURU- 

PU AGRAHARAM ... 1 2 12 

Daiyaragudupalli 6 

Chakrap6ta 3 4 

WopalnidupaUi 1 4 

X Kom&r Kalwoy to S&,- 

malw&l&palli 1 2 

X P&paffhni r. to Kumba- 

warpalli 2 6 

VAIMPALLI 2 2 12 

X fi. to Nandipalli 3 6 

X 2 n. to T&tun&g&l&palli 1 6 

X 2 n. to S&kaleru 1 7 

x2».toGOLALGUDirR 3 1 10 4 

X ». to Chintallagat&r... 1 5 

X 2 «. to XJlimilla 3 

X 4». to R&yalapuram ... 3 

x4«.toBALAPANl7R... 6 1 12 6 

X ». to Boundary 2 4 

Angalammaguddr 4 

Agrah&ram 2 4 

X 3 ». to Simm&dripalli... 2 6 

X 2 «. to P&tapalli 2 

Erishnapuram 2 4 

P&tapeta 1 4 

YELLANUR 4 14 6 

Chitr&wati r. r. * 1 4 

Do./.* 4 
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PLACES. STAGES. 

X 2«. toNitttir 10 

x3».toSIuTaiiagyapalli... 2 6 

Narranapalli 1 2 

SANNAGALLAGUDITR 17 8 7 

X 2 M. to Gandlap&du 2 3 

Tippareddipalli 2 2 

X 2 «. to T&rpatri b 2 2 

Penn&rr. r. * 6 

J)o.,l.b 3 

Boundary 1 2 

SUKALITR 1 ♦lO 2 

Vaimalp&du 10 1 10 1 

Jakalcheru 11 7 11 7 

Gutti, i. &t. 7 2 7 2 

Aminapalli 11 4 11 4 

Gundukal, b 8 1 8 1 

Gaddakal, b 10 4 10 4 

Paramadavenhalli, b 13 1 13 1 

Ball&ri,*. &;?. 9 1 9 1 

334 
This Eoute is the same as the pre- 
ceding as far as N&^arf ; after that it 
takes a direction a little to the W., 
running parallel with it hy Gutti, at a 
distance on the average of ahout 20 
miles. 

(fl) Fallipat is a small village, with a 
large tank. To the left of the road be- 
tween it and N&gari, runs the Kortilli 
river as far as Naddiam. The road itself 
crosses a red soil for some furlong, and 
then enters the bed of a river, which is 
verjr sandy. After 5 m. of a low and well 
cultivated country, hiUs are close on the 
right for the next three, and thence the 
country is open to Pallipat. 

(b) Tyiir is a hamlet much smaller than 
Pallipat. The coimtry during the first 
half of the stage is open and cultivated ; 
but after that hilly and wooded, except 
near the road. 

Pennamiir is a village of moderate 
size ; JFudalwdldpalli a very small ham- 
let. The road from Pennamdr to K§,ja- 
w&ripalli is very bad. At Mangalam- 
p6ta, which is a small village, it becomes 
a little circuitous for a short distance, in 
order to avoid the Bdmalcheri Ghdt, 
which is impassable by carts. The 
stage from D&malcheri to Piler is thus 

♦ For remarks roferrlng to this and follow- 
ing sti^^es see Route 25. 



lengthened about 4 miles, the direct 
distance being 15m. 7f. 

{c) PiUr or Fillier is a large place, 
with a good b§iz&r. The Pinchi river 
supplies the town with water. From 
this place the Pagoda of Tripetti, which 
is about 20 miles distant, may be conve- 
niently visited. 

{c£) Gundlur. — This is a large village 
1 m. 2 f. to the left of the road. Water is 
supplied from the Bahu river. There is 
a road hence by the Namma or Dumbra 
Gh&t, which, however, is quite impas- 
sable. Hence Gurram Konda (u-om 
Telujru, ffttrramu, " horse," konduy 
"hill," "horse hill"}, 8 m. distant to 
the W., may be visitea. The mountain 
of Gurram ^tonda is one majestic, almost 
perpendicular, mass of granite, towering 
to the height of about 800 or 900 ft. 
The rock is throughout naked, and its 
convex summit is crested with a strong 
fortification, constituting a formidable 
hill-fort, inaccessible, save on the E. 
face, where a narrow difficult pathway 
winds through a defile of projecting 
rocks, which, through the disintegrating 
influence of ages, have been rent from 
the mountain. Here once stood the 
capital of the district of Gurram Konda 
(at present comprehended in that of 
Kadapa^, but now a heap of shapeless 
ruins, tne haunt of beasts of prey, such 
as jackals, hyenas, etc., and uie source 
of deadly malaria ; the noxious influence 
of which is seen in the sickly and drop- 
sical appearance, the premature senility, 
the anasarcous extremities and enlarged 
spleens, of the squalid and thinly scat- 
tered population of the surrounding 
country; which, though much more 
elevated than that of K&choti, is over- 
grown — ^particularly between the hills — 
with low dense jungle, while the country 
about K&choti is perfectly open and free 
from underwood. The natives complain 
of the water, too, being bad; ana it is 
certainly much imbued with saline par- 
ticles. The fortress Gurram Konda 
was besieged in 1791 by the Nii;&m's 
army, assisted by a small British detach- 
ment, which stormed the lower fort inth- 
out much loss, and was afterwards ordered 
S. to join the grand army. Some troops 
were left to garrison the lower fort and 
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blockade the upper, under the command 
of one of the Niss^'s generals, who was 
shortly afterwards attacked by the eldest 
of T(p(i's sons, totally routed and slain. 
Qaidar ^khih then threw supplies into 
the upper fort, and retired with complete 
success. In 1767, it had been surren- 
dered to the Mar&thas by Mir 'All Riza 
Khkn, the brother-in-lJaw of I^aidar 
'All. The Mfr's grandfather had re- 
ceived it from the court of Golkonda ; 
and his son again had been dispossessed 
by the Pa^h^ Ndw&b of Ka^apa, and 
reinstated by the Mar&thas. In 1768, 
however, Mfr 'All Bi^a returned to his 
alliance with Gaidar ; but, in 1770, his 
nephew, Sayid §Sthib surrendered Gur- 
ram Konda to the Mar&thas under 
Trimbak E&o, after a siege of two 
months ; but it was again reconquered 
from them by Tipti. three years after, 
and held by mm until his fall. 

After passing the hamlet of Efijaw&ri- 
palli, JRdchoti is the next large village. 
Likireddipalli again is a small hamlet ; 
Surupu Agrahdram^ a cluster of villages. 
Vaimpalli and Bdldpdnur are both large 
villages; the intermediate one, Golal- 
gudur has about 100 houses. Yellanur 
and Sannagallagudiir are both large 
villages. For the remaining places, see 
the preceding Route. 

ROUTE 27. 

MADBAS TO BALlXrI, BY ABCOT AND 
PALMAN^. 340 M. 2i F. 

Military Authority — To Palma- 
ner: Officer commanding Centre Divi- 
sion— Jfa<?ra«. Thence to E&masamu- 
dram : Officer commanding Ceded Dis- 
tricts — Bdlldri. Thence to boundary 
after Ba^alpalli: Officer commanding 
Maistir Division — BengMr, Thence to 
Kogirra : Officer commanding Ceded 
Districts—JJaWaVf . Thence to boundary 
after Tirumani : Officer commanding 
Maisdr Division — Bmgaliir, Thence to 
Ball&ri : Officer commanding Ceded Dis- 
tricts— J5aWcfn. 

CrviL Authority — To boundary 
after Balchetti Chattram : Collector of 
Chenffalpatt — P«/WA;flmi. Thence to 
bounaary after Pahnan^r : Collector of 
N. AiQQi^ChiUvr, Thence to R&masa- 
mudram : Collector of Ka^pa — K<i4opa, 
Thence to boundary after B&gaipaUi: 



Sup. of Bengaldr— 3^^a/ur. Thence 
to boundary after Kogirra : Collector of 
BallSiri— j^aWaVf. Thence to boundary 
after Tirumani : Sup. of Bengaltlr — 
Bengalur. Thence to Ball^ui : Col- 
lector of BaMkri—Balldri, 

PLACES. stages. 

PUNAMALLr, b, & t o. 12 4 12 4 
Shriperambudar, ». & ^ 0. 13 13 

R6.J& Chattram, i 14 2 14 2 

BSdchetti Chattram, b 10 2 10 2 

Wocheri Chattram, * 8 8 

Arcot, b, &p, 12 5* 12 6 

Sairk&d 9 7i 9 7* 

Narharipeta, b 8 

Chittfir, b. & t. 9 4 

Bairipalli 6 7 

Venkatagadi, b 7 6 

Pahnaner, b. & t. o 11 3J 11 3i 

Bengaltir Rd. joins l| 

WerradanangiSitfepalli... 1 7 

KalpaUi 2 6 

Boundary 4 

X ». to randanghi 13 

X dry«. to LINGAPURAM 3 6 

Basapuram 3 2 

KulupaUi 3 7 

PUNGANITR, private b, 

&to 2 8 

Viddawaldinni 1 3 

■Wannag&npalli 1 7 

Kudursinnapalli 1 6 

Minniki 1 4 

Dinpalli 1 7 

B)&masamudram 1 6 

SOMIADULAPALLI... 6 6 

Yerrataimanpalli 3 

X «. to Timb&l& 3 5 

Rontir 7 

YAICHAMPALLI 2 1 

Ariguntah 2 

AUSitam........ 3 4 

UlSLWalw^tdi 2 

CHINTOMANIPE'T.... 2 4 12 3 

Timmasamudram 1 2 

Sorpal 2 

SandapaUi 1 1 

BattalpalU 2 7 

GUNTALGURKI 11 8 8 

Darrupalli 3 2 

Yenkatampalli 2 2 

TAIKUPALLI 2 2 7 6 

* For remarks relating to this and six ft)l> 
lowing stages see Eoutas 7 and 9. 
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9 4 

6 7 

7 6 



10 li 



8 4 



15 7 



9 6 
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M. P. 



9 6 



PLACES. STAGES. 

M. P. 

B^ibishettipalli 2 

Wall&s&palli 1 3 

Bammanapalli 2 6 

Gaddaminchepdli 1 6 

SADILLI 1 7 

Wusampalli 1 7 

Mittimarri 3 6 

K6tak6ta 1 3 

Marriganipalli 1 3 

Yellampalli 1 7 

Gimdapalli 2 3 

BAGAIPALLI, t. o 2 3 16 

X Chitr§,wati r. to (jwit- 

w&rpalli^ 12 

Pulaparti \ „ „, 

Boundary ) ^ ^* 

Kodikimda 1 Oi^ 

Chillamattir 2 6 

X 2«. toKODUR 1 1 

Kambalpalli 2 2 

Pulagorapalli 2 7 

X 3 «. to PALSAMU- 

DRAM, b 2 3 

P^ipireddipalli 4 4 

ltd, to Gutti 1 6 

Bangapalli 2 1 

JAULIPE'TA b 3 

Sumpalli 2 3 

X n. to Turukulputra 2 

KOGIRRA, b 1 6 

R^makulapalli 3 

X n. to R^chdr 1 5 

Jakalchero, Boundtuy 4 

R&peta 6 

Hanumanpalli 4 1 

Tinunani, b 1 2 

R&chirla 6 

Kiawaganicherlah 4 6 

Boimdary 1 6 

Makaiyeng&mapalli 2 

PAIRlTR, b 2 6 

GonettmainipSdliam 2 7 

X f». to Anantapnram 1 6 

X 2«.toDinnain£da Chen- 

naipalli 3 2 

X Peim&rr. 220 yrds. mde 

to RAMPURAM 2 1 

Tennamiil ClieimaDaUi ... 16 

X n. to£auperlapalU 4 

x«. toGOLAH* 4 6 

X Siareddi n. to Ganga- 

waram 8 1 

Slrpf 2 6 

X myfi. toAwala-anna... 13 



8 3 



7 4 



11 3 



6 1 



11 2 



9 7 



10 



10 3 



PLACES. STAGES. 

M. P. M. P. 

X ditto to BELLAKUPA 2 4 9 6 

X 4 ». to Pengalp&da 3 

X 2 M. to Mamam 3 4 

N&gayapalli 1 6 

X n, toTUMAGANlTR... 7 8 7 

Garudachem 5 

X ». toMinapalli 1 3 

Bidurakonattam 1 3 

Hondr ^ 16 

GOWINDAVADAH 2 6 7 6 

Huggidi r. r. d 1 6 

Ditto L b 6J 

Ben^palli o| 

Hansamudram 1 6 

X », to Kurubaballi 2 3 

BUDIHALU 3 9 3 

X ft. to Bobagunta 3 

X n. 220 yds. wide to Go- 

nih&lu 3 2 

X do. do. to Gutti Rd. Joins 1 
P^ta begins, pass through 

it to 
BALLARI)E.gate,3.&i7.o. 10 8 2 

340 2\ 
The road to Palman^r has already 
been described (Routes 7 and 9) . A very 
bad road, over a white clayey soil, leads 
through the village of Lingapuram to 
Pungantlr, a large fortified town, the 
residence o^ a petty R§.j^ whose palace 
is o^a to all gentry. To this town a 
district is attached, 2-3rds of which were 
acquired by the British Government in 
1799. In 1806 this district, comprising 
60 Icu-ge villages and 676 hamlets, was 

{>ut under the management of the col- 
ector, not owing to the misconduct of 
the R&jli or P&lig&r, but as an experi- 
ment ; and the sum collected during this 
period was made in 1816 the basis of a 
permanent settlement. The gross re- 
venue was about 12,000/. a-year. 

The road continues bad for the next 
7 stages to Kodtir. Ghintomanipdt is 
a large place with upwards of 200 shops. 
From Kogirra to R&mpuram the road is 
tolerably good, but thence to Ball&ri it 
is bad, particularly in wet weather, when 
the black soil becomes almost impassable. 
There is no place of importance on the 
route which, after Chintomanip^t, runs 
parallel to the preceding, at an average 
distance of 60 miles to me W. 
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SOUTHEEN DIVISION. 

Preliminary Information. 

1. boitndabibs and general aspect of the division — sub-divi810ns and 
Chief Towns.— 2. Histobical Sketch — Castes — Employments of the 
Natives. 

1. BOUNDABIES AND GeNEBAL AsPECT OF THE DIVISION — SuB-DIVISIONS AND 

CHIEF TOWNS. 

This division, lying between lat. S"* 5' and 12°, and long. 76° 12' and 79° 66', 
is bounded on the N. by the S. division of Arcot, Maistir, and S. Malabar, and on 
the other three sides by the sea. It is somewhat of a triangular shape, the base 
being towards Maistir, and the apex Cape Komorin. The W. Gh&,ts, running 
through it from N. to S., divide it into two vastly unequal parts, Tiruvankodu 

S'ravancore) on the one side to the W., and the remainder of the division to 
e E. 
Sitb'dimsions. — The S. division is subdivided into the following CoUecto- 
rates:— Koimbat6r, Madura, Tinnevelli, Salem, Trichinfepalli, and Tanjtir, and 
the semi-independent state of Tiruvankodu (Travancore). These Collectorates are 
again sub-divided as follows : — 

1. KoiMBATtJB. 



Tfiluks or Districts. 


Chief Towns. 


Distance fW>m 
Koimbattir. 


ftwm Madras 






K. F. 


M. F. 


1. Nilgiris 

2. KoUig&l 


IJtakamand 


47 2 


343 7 


KoUigkl 


96 




3. Satyamangalam 


Satyamangalam 


42 




4. Danaikenk6t6 


Sirumu^a 


24 




6. Andidr 


Bhav^mgudal 


62 




6. Cheytir 

7. Yirdd 


Cheytir 
Yirtid 


30 
69 




8. Perandure 


Perandur6 


48 




9. Koimbattir 


Koimbattir 


jj 


306 


10. Pal&dam 


Pal§Ldam 


23 




11. K&ngiam 


KSingiam 


43 




12. Dh^apuram 


Dh&rapurtoi 


51 




13. K&rdr 


K^irtir 


80 




14. PalSichi 


Palachi 


24 




16. Chakragari 


Udulmalk&ta 


42 




The direction taken is from N.W. to S.E. 






2. Madura. 






T&Iuks or Districts. 


Chief Towns. 


Madura. 


Distance 
f^m Madras. 


1. lyampalli 

2. Tondikombu 


Pahi6 


64 




Dindigal 


39 7 


259 2i 


3. Nellakot6 


Nellakot6 


25 
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TftloksorDlatricts. 


Chief Towns. 


Distance firom 


Distance 
fh>m Madras. 






v. 


If. T. 


4. MAdakolam 


Madura 




280 5 


5. Tirumangalam 


Tirumangalam 


12 




6. MaUtk 


Mailiir 


17 




7. R^gadi 


Kaurapatti 


65 




8. Tenkarr6 


Tenkarr^ 

3. TiNNEVBLLI. 


46 




MluksOTDistpiets. 


Chief Towns. 


Distance 
ttoxa. Tinnevelli. 


Distance firom 
Madras. 


1. Shankamakoil 


Shankamakoil 


34 




2. Tenk&shi 


Tenk&shi 


30 






Ambasamudram 


17 




4. Sharmadevl 


Sharmadeyi 


10 




5. Nelliambalam 


Tinnevelli 


*} 


377 


6. Strfyaiguntam 


Strivaiguntam 


17 




7. Pancbam&l 


TrichendiSr 


35 




8. Vedugr^am 




j» 




9. S&ttir 


S&tiir 


46 




10. nttapandaram 




28 




11. N&gun&ri 

12. ValW 


N^igun&ri 
VaH6r 


18 
26 




13. ShrlYalliputfir 


Shriyalliputfir 
4. Saleic. 


66 




Tftluks or Districts. 


Chief Towns. 


Distance 
ttom Salem. 


Distance from 
Madras. 


1. Hos6r 


Hosiir. 


92 




2. I)enkenk6ta 


Denkenk6ta 


76 




3. Efi^hnagadi 


£fi$hnagadi 


65 




4. Tirupatidr 


Tirupatiiir 


70 




5. Dharampuri 

6. Tengarak6ta 


Utangadi 


42 




50 




7. Womaliir 


T&r^mangalam 


14 




8. Salem 


Salem 


tf 


193 


9 Ahtiir 


Ahttir 


32 




10. Shankaridru^ 


Shankaridrug 


23 




11. K&zlpur (Raizepoor) 


R&zlpur 


15 




12. Tricheng6d 


Tricheng6d 


29 




13. Namkal 


Namkal 


31 




14. Parmatti 


Parmatti 


40 




5. 


TrichinXpallt. 






T&Iuks or Districts. 


Chief Towns. 


Distance 
ftomTriohinApalli. 


Distance fi-om 


1. Toritir 


Kanandr 


22 




2. Yalkondaporam 


Parembalvir 


33 




3. Aryfilur 


Eilapaltir 
Jainkondasholai 


32 




4. Wadiarp&lliam 


)uram 58 




5. Vittlkatti 


Kulatale 


21 




6. Museri 


Museri 


22 




7. L&lgudi 

8. Kon&d 


L&Iffudi 
Trichinfiipalli 


12 


198 



136 



8T7B-I)IVISIONS AND CHIEF TOWNS. Scct. II. Mad/TM, 



T&laks or DiitrictB. 



6. TANJtJB. 

Chief Towns. 



1. Tinivadi 

2. P&pan&sham 

3. Kumbhakonam 

4. Myaveram 
6. Shealli 

6. Tranquebar 

7. Eodavasel 

8. Tiruvaltir 

9. Kivalfir 

10. PattCik6ta 

11. Man&rgudi 

12. Titrapundi 

13. Nannellam 

14. Kotallam 
16. Peralem 
16. Yalengam&n 

Distance from Tanj^r to Madras 



Tiruvadi 

P&pan&sham 

Eumbbakonam 

Myaveram 

Shealli 

Pari^ 

Eodavasel 

Tiruvalfir 

N&gapatanam 

Pattdk6ta 

Maii§u*gudi 

Titrapundi 

Nannellam 

EotaUam 

Peralem 



IMstanoe 

rom Tanjtlr. 

H. 

7 

13 
22 
43 
54 

58 ' 
32 
35 
49 
27 
22 
38 
40 
38 
44 
24 



Distance from 
Madras. 



194 2 



7. TiRUVANKODU (TrAVANCOBE). 



Tftlnks or Districts. 

1. Agasteshwar 

2. Tovanla 

3. Eakkolam 

4. Yeranfl 

6. Vellavenkod 

6. Neyattenkar6 

7. Trivandram 

8. Nedduvenk&d 

9. Sherankll 

10. Kolam (Quilon) 

11. Kamagapalli 

12. Earti^apalli 

13. Amballapalli 

14. Kotarakare 

15. Patb&napuram 

16. Eiinattir 

17. Mavalikar6 

18. Chengan6r 

19. TiruvaUa 

20. Eottiam 

21. Changanaclieri 

22. Minachel 

23. Todnwala 

24. Yaithmantir 

25. Shertall^ 

26. Vyekam 

27. Pfr&vam 

28. Muattupalla 



Chief Towns. 

Shnsbindram 
Pudnpandi 
(Eakkolam, or ] 
\ Palpanapuram j 
Yeranil 
Eulatore 
Neyattenkar6 
Trivandram 
Neddnvenkad 
Sherankll 
Eolam (Quilon) 
EamagapaUi 
EartieapaUi 



palli (Aleppee) 40 

Kotarakare 42 

Path&napuram 54 

KunattSr 50 

M&valikar6 68 

Ghengantlr 72 

TiruvaUa 78 

Eottiam 94 

Ohanganacheri 82 
LaulEun and Paulip^t 108 

Toduwali 122 

YaithmantSr 92 

Arri&da 92 

Vyekam 109 

Pir&vam 119 

Muattupalli 129 



Distance firom Distance 
Trivanderam. flram Madras. 

X. X. 

44 
40 



31 

32 
23 
12 

11 
20 
42 
54 
70 



467 
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WJuks or Districts. Chief Towns. TSSSdeST froS'iffig^. 

30. AUangiid Allangtid 134 

31. ParraCir Parratir 34 



2. EIStOBICAL SKETCH — CASTES— EMPLOYMENTS OF THE NATITfiS. 

We know from an ancient Tamil MS. in the Mackenzie collection, and from 
other sources, that Koimhattlr formed the chief and central part of the once 
powerfiil kingdom of Chera, Sera, or E&neiam. The principidity may he 
descrihed as hounded on the N. hy the hills which form the S. limit of Maistir^ 
on the E. hy Salem and Dindigal, on the S. hy the P&ndyan kingdom, and on 
the W. hj the ocean. Its limit^ however, were afterwards extended much further, 
and at times are said to have reached even the Narmadii river and the sea of 
Coromandel. The antiquity of the empire is proved hy what we read in Ptolemy 
of the Carwra Regia Cerebothri, in which, with a slight dlowance for the altera- 
tion of sounds to he expected in a foreign writer, we recognize the Oheras "KkrtT, 
still a city in that locality, and Cherapati^ ^*the sovereign of Ghera." The MS. 
ahove-mentioned, gives a Gst of 28 monarchs, who ruled the Chera country from Shrf 
Ylra R&J& Chakravarthi, of the Solar race and Beddi trihe, horn at Slumdapura, a 
city somewhat to the W. of the Gajalhatti Pass, down to Malla Deva R&ya the 
II., who died about the end of the 9th century, a.d., and in whose reign Shri 
Rcmga paffanam (Seringapatam) was founded by a person named Tiru Mail. 
The names given are too few to cover the number of years allotted to this dynasty, 
for the fifth king is said to have made a grant of land in a.d. 82. Still we may 
accept the catalogue as an approximation to the truth. The 7tii king is said to 
have been converted from the Jaina to the Saiva fedth by the celebrated Shan- 
kar&ch&rya, and after his conversion to have conquered the Chola, PImdya, 
Kerala, and Malay &la countries. The 10th king made the great city of Dala- 
vanpura or T&lak&d his capital. It was built on the N. bank of the A&v^ri, 30 
miles E. of Seringapatam, on the frontiers of Maistir and Salem, and was called 
the S. Gaya. It is now buried in sand, but a single ma^ificent temple and some 
ruins attest its former greatness. About 900 a.d., Vijaya R&ya Aditya Varma, 
who had been-installed as king of the Chola country at Tanjtir, conquered Chera 
and took T&Iak&d, the capital. He may, therefore, be reckoned as the 29th 
monarch of the Chera country. The next kiuff, Vira Chola R&ya, built the 
Kanaka, or golden hall, at the pagoda of Chelambram, after having seen Shiva 
and P&rvatf dancing on the sea shore. The 34th king, Ari Vari Deva, ruled 
over Chola, Chera, Dr&vida and Kamata. He conquered the Kerala country 
also, and his standard was carried victoriously to the Godlivarl and Narmada. 
With his reign, a.d. 1004, the notice of the Chola dynasty in the MS. alluded 
to concludes^ and proceeds to the Belinda. 

Chola kmgs appear to have ruled the Chera country, after the conquest in 
900 A.D., about 150 years. In 1058, Ari Vari Deva, the Chola king, was slain by 
the forces of the Chalukya K^&, whose territories he had invaded. Then arose a 
new dynasty, the Bell&la or Hoyis&la kings, the first of whom established himself 
at T&Lak&d 1069 a.d. The capital was subsequently transferred to Dw&ra 
Samudram, 105 miles N.W. of seringapatam, which was built in 1133, and 
destroyed in 1326 a.d., by K&f(ir, general of All&hu'd-dln. The seat of govern- 
; ment was then transferred to TonSr, or Y&dava-puri, 12 miles N. of Seringa- 
pf^tamj but| in 1343, Yijayanagar was founded on the banks of the Tvngti 
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Bhadra, and the R&j&s of that place soon subverted the Bell&la kings. After the 
decline of Vijayanagar, Koimbattir fell under the power of the MaisCir E^1§s, and 
subsequently rormed a part of Haidar and Tip<i's dominions, from the latter of 
whom it passed to us in 1799 a.d. 

Madura was the capital of the reffio Pandionis, mentioned by Ptolemy. It is 
supposed that this region was peopled soon after Kama's expedition to Ceylon, by 

f'l^ims to the scene of his exploits; and Professor Wilson conjectures the 
§uadyan principality to have been an organized state as early as six centuries 
before the Christian era. Its history is made up of wars with the Chera and 
Dr&yid kings. About the 10th century a college was founded at Madura, which 
seems to have had considerable influence on the language and civilization of the 
Tamil people. At last, hemmed in by the growing power of the Chera and Chola 
kings, and by the growth of the R&.mn83 principality, the P&ndyan kingdom 
shrank into a small chieftainship tributary to the Bell^Ia sovereigns of Maisilr, and 
afterwards to Vijayanagar. The dynasty of the Madura N&iks commenced about 
A.D. 1420, of whom Tirumala N&ik was the most celebrated. He succeeded in 
1623, and magnificent edifices still attest his riches and his taste. In 1731, on 
the death of Vijaya Banga Chokan&th N^k, a dispute took place as to the succes- 
sion, as the N§dk died childless. His wife, however, Minakshi Ammal, adopted 
Yijaya Kum§.ra, a descendant of a younger son of Tirumala N^k, and assumed 
the Kegency. Bhang&ru, the father of the adopted child, claimed the chiefship for 
himself, and the dispute being imprudently referred to Dost 'Ali, the Ntiwab of 
Arcot, Chanda S^ihib, the son of Dost *Ali, after some hypocritical proceedings, 
made himself master of the territory. Then followed the war of the Karn&tak. 
In 1781, the English government appointed its own collectors, to realise the 
revenue assigned by the Nfiwkb to his foreign allies, and thus the P§.ndyan king- 
dom became merged in the rapidly extending territories of the British. Tinne- 
veUi, however, is to this day called Fdndi by the natives. 

TCruvankodu (Travancore) part of the ancient Kerala^ appears to have been for 
a very long time subject to the Chera kings. In the Kerala- Utpati, an ancient 
history of Malayftlam, eighteen princes are mentioned as sovereigns before 
Cheraman Perumal, with whom, to jud^e by the name, which signifies "Viceroy 
of the Chera King," terminated the independent government of the country. 
This event is referred to the year 362 a.d. These viceroys of the Chera rulers, 
however, no doubt soon emancipated themselves. The 27th descendant of Chera- 
man, named Wanjf Martanda Perumal, added considerably to his territories by 
conquest. In 1767, he subdued, after a sanguinary and dubious conflict, the petty 
state of Kayan KulSun, or Quilon. His successor, Wanji Banla Perumal, with a 
strong force disciplmed by D'Lanoy, a Flemish adventurer, made further acquisi- 
tions, but, in 1788, his progress was checked, and his country invaded by Tfpti, 
who would soon have reduced him to the position of a vassal, but for the timely 
advance of Lord Comwallis. In 1 799, £,&ma Warma Perumal became R&j S. : he was 
a weak prince, whose reign was little better than a succession of troubles. In 1 808 , 
a general insurrection of his people took place, which was put down by a British 
force under Colonel St. Leger. At the outset of the struggle, an attempt was 
made to assassinate the British Resident, which, owing to the fldelity of a 
domestic, proved abortive. The expenses of the military operations were very 
justly imposed on the State where they took place ; and, agreeably to a former 
treaty concluded in November, 1795, a subsidiary force, consisting of one Euro- 
pean and three Native regiments, was cantoned at Quilon. In 1811, the R6j§l died, 
and was succeeded by a princess, Lak^hmi 'Sikai. On her accession, the Resident, 
Colonel Munro, assumed the duties of Minister, and in three years, having 
restored the finances of the country to a flourishing condition, resigned them into 
the hands of a native Diw^. In 1814, Lak^hmi R§uii died, and her sister acted 
as Regent till 1829, when the eldest son of Lak?hmi was placed on the throne by 
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the Eesident, Colonel Morison. He died in 1846, and was succeeded by the pre- 
sent E§.j&, Martanda Yarma. 

There are a number of petty chiefs within the territories of Travancore, who 
still preserve some semblance of authoritjr. Of these, the YeddapaUi R&J&, who 
is the family priest of the Travancore R&j&s and a Namburi brahman, possesses 
the most populous and productive territory. His spiritual influence is extensive. 
His capital, Yeddapalh, is situated a few miles N.E. of Cochin. In the S. 
Autingal is the appanage of the eldest female of the reig^iing family. Near it 
is the domain of the R&.J& of KillimantSr, otherwise called Koil Pand&la. The 
territory of the Pandalam R&ji has been sequestered, since 1812, by the Travan- 
core Rkj& for debt due to him. This is the largest mountain chieiship, and the 
hillsmen, who possess the S. parts of the cardamom highlands, consider them- 
selves as clansmen of this chief. The Punyatu Perumal, a highland chief, rules 
with doubtful sway a large hilly tract, peopled by migratory tribes. The British 
districts, Aniutenga and Tan^ancheri, near Kayan £ulfi.m, are included in the 
Malabar CoUectorate, and in judicial matters are under the principal Sadr Amfn 
at Cochin. 

In Travancore and Malab&r the native br&hmans of the country are called 
Namburis, and are regarded as having higher claims to sanctity, and as of a 
superior caste to all foreign br&hmans. They claim a hereditary right to all the 
land of the country below the Ghiits in tnis direction, afltoning that it was 
bestowed upon them by the God Parshur&ma, when he created this part of India. 
The legend is, that he hurled his axe from the top of the Gh&ts, and that the 
ocean receded from the space over which the weapon flew. The newly acquired 
region was named Kerala. The Namburi b;pSdimans are much sought after as 
paramours by the Nair women ; and, in particular, the ladies of the Tamuri 
R§.j§i's family (the Zamorin of Calicut) are always impregnated by these men. 
They still possess much of the land, which they have been accustomed to cultivate 
by slave labour. 

The Naimar or Nairs are the pure Shudras of Malab&r, and all pretend to be 
bom soldiers ; but they are of various ranks and professions. There are in all 
eleven classes of them, the highest being the Kiriim or Kiril Nairs. On all 
public occasions these act as coofs, which, amongst Hindils, is an infallible sign of 
transcendent rank, for every one can eat food prepared by one of a superior 
caste. They never marry a woman of any of the lower Nairs, except of the 
Shudra or of the Chamadu Nairs, and of these rarely. The second class of Nairs 
are the Shttdra Nairs, who are farmers, officers of government, and accountants. 
They marry only in their own class ; but their women may cohabit with any of 
the low people without disgrace. The third class are the CharttadUf who follow 
the same profession as the class above them. The fourth are the VUliam, who 
are farmers and also carry the p&lkfs of the RSj&s and of the Namburis. The 
Wattakatta or oilmakers, who are also cultivators, form the fifth class ; and the 
AttikourchiSf also cultivators, are the sixth. The TTallakatra, barbers and 
cultivators, are the seventh class ; and the Wallatera, who are washermen, the 
eighth. Ninthly, there are the Tanar Naimar, or tailors. Tenthly, the Andora, 
or pot-makers. The eleventh and lowest class are the Taragon, or weavers, whose 
title to be considered Nairs is so doubtful that, should they touch even a pot- 
maker he must wash his head and purify himself by prayer. 

The men of the three higher classes may eat together, but their women and aU 
the inferior classes can eat only with those of their own class. 

The Nairs formed, before our rule was established, the militia of Malaydla, 
directed by Namburis and governed by the R&j&s. They are submissive to 
their superiors, but so jealous of their own dignity and caste, that formerly 
a Nair would instantly cut down a Ziar or Mukwar who presumed to toucn 
him, or a slave who did not turn out of his road. The Nairs worshi" 
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yi9h9tt especially, and offer bloody sacrifices to Marima and the other Saktia, 
They are excesBlvoly addicted to intoxicating liquors, and are allowed to eat 
yenison, goats, fowls, and fish. The most singular of their customs has 
reference to marriage. They wed before the bride is ten years old, but after 
the first night the husband njpver cohabits with his wife. She lives in her 
mother's house, or, after the death of her parents, with her brothers, and cohabits 
witii any lover, or as many lovers as she chooses, of e^ual or superior rank. .The 
Nair women are singularly beautiful, and cleanly in their habits as regards 
washing and dress. They are proud of reckoning among their paramours br&h- 
mans, R&j^, or other persons of high rank. They do not sell their charms, 
but the lover commonly presents some ornaments of small value to his mistress, 
and a piece of cloth to her mother. The consequence of this strange proceeding 
is, that no Nair knows his father, and regards his sister's children as his heirs. 
A man's mother manages his family ; and after her death, his eldest sister assumes 
the direction. Brothers live under the same roof, but if one separates firom the 
rest, he is always accompanied by his favourite sister. 

This want of restraint among the women does not have any injurious effect on 
the population. To it may be, perhaps, attributed the total want of that penu- 
rious disposition natural to other Hindtls. The young of both sexes vie with one 
another as to who shall look best, and while they seek to enjoy the present moment 
they are careless and indifferent as to the future. 

The Niadis may be taken as a specimen of the low outcast tribes of Malab&r. 
They are reckoned so impure that even a slave will not touch them. They are 
almost entirely naked, and wander about in companies of ten or twelve, keeping 
at a little distance from the roads, and on seeing; a passenger they set up a howl 
like so many hungry dogs. Those who compassionate them, put down what they 
wish to give in the road and ^o awa^f . The Niadis then come and put the dole 
in baskets they always carry j^out with them. They speak a barbarous dialect, 
and from being always obliged to bawl from a distance to those they address, they 
have acquired a prodigious strength of voice. They refuse all labor, except that 
of peeping off wild beasts and birds from the crops, for which services they receive 
a pittance from the owners. Hunters also employ them to rouse game, but they 
are unable to kill animals themselves, except sometimes a tortoise, or, by means 
of hooks, an alligator, which they reckon delicious food. Their wretched huts 
are built in secluded spots under trees. They worship a goddess called Maladeva, 
and sacrifice fowls to her in March. When one of them dies, all the neighbouring 
Niadis assemble and bury the body. They have no marriage ceremony. 

The Shdndrs of TinnevelU and S. Travancore are a very numerous caste. In 
locality they succeed the Hindti Tamils of Tanjtir and Madura, and fill up all 
the extreme S. part of India, extending roimd Cape Eomorin 30 miles up Travan- 
core. Next to them come a similar tribe called Ildvasy who number 180,000, 
making in all about 700,000 souls. Their habits are thus described by the Hev. 
J. Muflens : — " Their legends declare that they came last from Ceylon, which lies 
immediately opposite to Tinnevelli; and E&van, whom the Hindds esteem an 
unholy giant, they look on as their divine king. On his birthday is held their 
greatest annual festival. Their language is a rough uneducated Tamil, without 
fmy mixture of Sanskrit, and famishes a strong proof, cognate with others, that 
tiiese Sh&n&rs are another portion of the great aboriginal T&t&r race which first 
overran the soil of India. They live in a singular manner. "Where no rice or 
oom whatever is to be had, they subsist entirely upon the palm tree, whose latent 
riches long ex^eriencp has taught them to develope. Where the soil is favorable 
to rice cultivation, or any kind of vegetables or fruit can be purchased, the pro- 
duce of the palm forms only a part of their living. Of these two plans, the latter 
is most common on the Travancore side. The people obtain their food from the 
palm in this way : the flower of the tree is contamed in a large sheath, which, 
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when cut and pressed, Aimishes a considerable quantity of fresh sweet jnice. If 
newly cut and attended to every day, the juice is deposited daily ; but if left for a 
couple of days, the juice thickens and the vessels in which it lies become hard 
and cease to secrete it. This palm juice is the life of the Sh&n&r population ; 
and in order to get it regularly, they are compelled to pass their life in painful 
and incessant toil. From forty to sixty trees are required to feed one lamily. 
The Sh§in&r peasant furnishes himself with a large pot and several smdler ones, 
a staff with a cross at the top, and a pair of wooden pincers. Arriving at his tope 
of trees, he puts the large vessel on the ground, and hangs the small pot and the 
pincers to his waist. He next slips a small band round one of his feet, plants his 
stick against the tree, and, clasping the trunk with both arms, begins to climb. 
He first places one foot on the nead of the stick ; this is his start ; he then slips 
both feet into the band, which prevents them from going apart ; and clasping the 
trunk alternately with his arms and his bound feet, climbs speedily to the top. 
He then cuts the bud of the tree, or plucks off a small strip ; squeezes the juice 
into his little pot, presses it gently with his wooden pincers, and comes down again. 
Pouring the contents of his pot into the large vessel, he climbs another tree, and 
another, and another, until he has gone aver his fifty trees. By this time, in the 
favorable seasons of the year, he has collected a large quantity of palm juice and 
returns home. In, the evening he goes the same round, and thus climbs frdl 
a hundred times a day. In the dry season he must climb each tree three times 
a day, but he never aoes it less than twice. Most Sh&n&rs take about fifty trees, 
but some climb as many as sixty. Surely few people in the world can be reckoned 
more hard-working than they. The juice taken home, the peasant's wife boils it 
continuously over a slow fire ; the watery part is gradually evaporated, and a 
lump of coarse bla<}k-looking sugar is left behind. That sugar is the food of the 
people ; with the very poor it is their wealth, and it is often put into the plate at 
the communion table as an offering to the Lord. The foUowing singular fact 
cannot be forgotten here. Though holding in their hands, on the largest scale, 
the means of making spirits, the Sh^oi&rs, as a people, do not allow their palm 
juice to ferment ; they are, hence, not at all a dnmken race. The Il&vas, on the 
ot^er hand, their neighbours in Travancore, who live on the cocoa-nut, always 
ferment palm juice, and do drink to excess." 

The most remarkable characteristic of the Sh&nfers is their reUffion, which is 
Devil-worship. They have no notion whatever of a Supreme G^d, the Creator 
and Euler of the Universe. To a very slight extent they acknowledge some of the 
Hindti deities, but only those that resemble the peculiar objects of their own 
worship ; and they themselves are not Hindds by caste, birth, or religion. Their 
creed is, that the spirits of men after death continue to exist, and possess 
the power of inflicting all kinds of evil on the living. Whatever may have 
been the sex or caste of t^e human beings, whose frames these spirits ani- 
mated on earth, the same is retained by them when disembodied, but in this 
one point they all agree, a measureless malignity, and capacity^ for originating 
miscnief. Blessings are never prayed for from these spirits; their compassionate 
or tender feelings are never appealed to ; they are, in short, fiends, and tne utmost 
that can be hoped for from them is, that their malice may be appeased, so far, at least, 
as to pass over those who reverence them, and select omer victims. They blast the 
crops, withhold rain, spread murrain among the cattle, ride on the storm, and 
afilict men with diseases, especially sun-strokes, madness, and epilepsy. They 
dwell in waste places, in the densest forests, and among ruins. iNo temples are 
ever erected to them, but the whole Sh&nfir country is covered with mud pyra- 
mids, plastered and white-washed, and with the figure of a devil delineated in 
front, set up to mark the spots where the people assemble for the worship of these 
revolting deities. Sometimes a thatched shed, open in front, is substituted for the 
pyramid, but both alike are called pd-komly "devil*s-house.*' Some of the figures 
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represent Bhadrakdli, the Hecate of the Hindtis, others haye buffalo heads, but 
most commonly the pictures are those of hags devouring children. In one Tillage 
the spirit of an English officer, named Pole, was the presiding fiend. The worship 
consists of dancing and sacrifice. The people collect near one of the pd-kovils, 
beat drums, and sacrifice a fowl, sheep, or goat. A man then comes forward witii 
tinkling anldets, in his hand a jingling staff or bell, his long hair loose, and his 
body wrapped in a black cloth covered with figures of fiends, or in reeds orna- 
mented with red and white flowers. At the sound of horns, drums, and the deep 
tone of the devil-bow, he begins to dance. After a while he refreshes himself with 
a draught of the victim's blood, and then, vrith staring eyes and long hair streaming 
in the wind, he whirls round and round mad with excitement. In his frantic fiiry 
he cuts himself with the sacrificial knife, and lashes his body with a huge whip, 
while the yells of the crowd encourage his exertions. When he is thoroughly ex- 
hausted he sits down, and is then consulted, as inspired, regarding the ominous 
occurrence which has occasioned the ceremony, for it is generally some disaster 
which brings the people together. The oracle then, either by signs or muttered 
words, appoints a ftiture day for another sacrifice, when the victim is killed and 
eaten with rice and other accompaniments. It is not easy for Europeans to set a 
s^ht of these ceremonies, as the natives are averse to their presence at Ihem. 
'^ere are some reasons for believing that this is the primitive worship of the 
aborigines of India, and that it is consequently of primeval antiqui^. The 
absence of caste, and the absurdity of their own belief have probably aided the 
missionary in his efforts among the Sh&n&rs, and there are now considerably more 
than 60,000 of them receiving regular instruction in Christian congregations. 

Tribes of the Nilgiri JJt7fo.— The curiosity of every traveller cannot fail to be 
excited about these singular people, differing, as some of them do, from every other 
race with which we are ac(^uainted. At the foot of the mountains, and along the 
edge of the great forests which skirt their base, dwell the Ertdare (or " benighted," 
from the Tamil word erul^ " darkness,") who are divided into two classes — the 
Vrdli or " rulers;" and the Kurutdli, or " common people," in number less than 
two thousand. Their language is a jargon composed of a mixture of Kanarese, 
Tamil, and Malay&lim, and though they are sometimes ranked as Hindtis, they 
bury their dead, and it does not appear that they worship any deities except the 
winnowing-fan, which they call Manri — ^to which they sacrifice goats and cocks. 
They cohaoit indiscriminately, have no implements of husbandry but the hoe, sow 
but little grain, and consume quickly the produce, without ever storing up any- 
thing, even for seed; and live half-famished the rest of the year upon a wild yam, 
which has hence been called the Erular root. During the winter nunger compels 
the families to separate, and the women and young children are often left alone. 
In these cases mothers frequently anticipate the doom of their in&nts by interring 
them aUve. 

Above the ErularSf at a height of from one to two thousand feet, in the moun- 
tain clefts and glades, live another race, who call themselves Kurumbara (" the 
self-willed"), to which their neighbours prefix the epithet mtUlu, " thorn." They 
are also called KurbSy from a Tuda word which signifies *^ glen.'' Their language, 
like that of the Ertdare^ is a mixed jargon, and their reli^on, too, differs only as 
regards the sepulture of the dead, as they use cremation ana interment indifferently. 
In number they do not exceed the Endara, and are a dwarfish, sickl^r-looking race, 
with little or no hair, blood-shot eyes, pot-bellies, and water running from their 
mouths. The women and children wear ornaments made of wild seeds and berries, 
and the men adorn their ears with yellow straw, plaited with some ingenuity. 
Utter savages in most respects, they seem to have some knowledge of herbo. 
They draw off the sap or milk of a tree called dupa^ whence they procure the 
sambarani, or frankincense, and by the use of various simples they have made the 
surrounding tribes believe that they are possessed of magical arts. Thus, they are 
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supposed to inflict murrain on the cattle of their enemies, and this has occasionally 
led to indiyiduals amon^ them being murdered ; while the Badakars, the most 
wealthy people on the hiUs, propitiate their goodwill by gifts. 

Above tne Kurumbars dwell the Kokatars^ (prop. Oohatara : Skr. go^ " a 
cow," and hata, " slaying,^* i.e. " cow-kiUers.") These are a strange race, haying 
no distinction of caste, and differing from the tribes around them, and aU other 
natives of India. They are the artizans of the hills, being smiths, potters, etc., 
and hence are called by the Tudas, KuvSy or " mechanics." Their villages are 
generally prettily situated on hills, and every hill thus occupiied is called Kohata- 
girt, or vulgarly Kotdgiri. They are not Hindds, but worship gods of their own, 
which they do not, however, represent by images. Barleymeal is their common 
food, but they are greedily fond of flesh. Even the half-devoured carcases of 
animals killed by the tiger or wild-dog, are to them an acceptable repast. Like 
vultures, they wiU follow a drove of bullocks bringing up supplies from the lower 
country, and pounce upon those that drop from e^austion or disease. The hides 
they carefully prepare, and by the sale of them realise enough to pay the tax which 
Government exacts from them. They number about two thousand. 

The next tribe, by far the most numerous and wealthy of all, are the Badakars, 
or Vadakars, (from Badaka or Vadakay '^ the north," these people having come 
to the hills from that quarter) vulgarly called Burghers. They number upwards 
of ten thousand, and are divided into eight classes — but are ail Hindtis, of the 
Shiva sect. Their language is principally Kanarese. The Tudas call them Marva, 
** laborers." They are a smaU-limbed, short race, but straight and well-made. 
About seven generations ago, during the anarchy that ensued at the downfall of the 
Yijavana^ra empire, the Badakara, then cultivators of the plain, fled to the hills. 
To the tnbes already in possession they agreed to pay certain tithes for permission 
to cultivate. Thus each community of tiiem, beside a contribution to the Tudas 
as lords of the soil, pays to the Kohatars of their district 80 measures for each 
plough of ]and, and about l-60th of the produce to the Kurumbars. The Eurum- 
oars are, moreover, residuary legatees to the Badakars, and should any of the latter 
die without heirs, his property goes to the Kurumbars, after the expenses of the 
funeral are paid. 

The last and most singular tribe of all is that of the Tudaa, or, as they are 
more commonly called, Toruvara (a Tamil term for * herdsmen.') This extraor- 
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divide themselves into two classes — Faikia or Terallia, who can hold all sacred 
offices ; and Kataa or Tardaa^ who are the laymen. The Tudas are a singularly 
handsome race, tall and athletic, with Boman noses, beautiful teeth, and large, 
full, expressive eyes. They never wear any covering on the head, but their jet- 
black hair is allowed to grow to the length of six or seven inches, and forms a 
thick bushy mass of curls all round. .Their women retain their good looks longer 
than the females of the low country, and many of the girls are exquisitely beautind. 
Their dress consists of a short under-garment folded round the waist, and fastened 
by a girdle. Over this is thrown a sort of mantle, or toga, which covers every 
part except the head, le^, and right arm. The tresses of the women are allowed 
to fall in natural profusion over the neck and shoulders. Their villages, which 
they caU MoriUy are generally situated on some lovely verdant slope, near the 
borders of a wood. They breed no animals save the buffalo, nor do they engage 
in agriculture or any other pursuit, but wander over the hills, of which it is said 
they are the aborigines, free and unshackled. In their Morttaj their dairies form 
a separate building of superior size, which is viewed by them as sacred, and into 
which no female is allowed to enter. Their religion seems to be pure Theism ; 
idols they have none, and they regard the br&hmans with contempt. They hav^ 
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a temple dedicated to Truth, but there is no visible representation within ; in 
fact, nothing but three or four bells in a niche, to which libations of milk are 
poured out. They salute the sun on its rising, and believe that, after death, tiie 
soul goes to Om-fwrr, " the great country," respecting which they do not attempt 
to furnish any description. They have a sort of sacred groves called Teriris, and 
to these herds of buffalos are attached, whose milk is allotted entirely to the 
calves ; and the priests of these groves are called Fdl-dl, from Tamil words 
signifying "milk-men." They are honest, brave, inoffensive, and contented; 
but, on me other hand, they are indolent, and do not esteem chastity a virtue. - 
Their dwellings more resemble the dens of beasts than' the abodes of men. A 
door about two feet hi^h, and so narrow as almost to forbid ingress, leads to a 
dark dirty chamber, where a whole femily may be found huddled together. Yet, 
even here, in spite of their rude dress and not over cleanly habits, the beauty of 
their maidens cannot be overlooked. Their symmetry of form, and the tender 
and delicate expression of their features, enable them to stand a comparison with 
the paler beauties of the West. Among the most singular of their customs is the 
sacrifice of buffaloes at their funerals, attended with a strange sort of games. 
These animals, which are of a prodigious size, and far larger and wilder than the 
buffaloes of the plain, are driven into an enclosed area by a party of young men 
armed with hu?e clubs, who join hands and dance a sort of circular dfuice among 
them. They then with shouts and blows excite the fury of the herd, and at a 
given signal two athletic youths throw themselves upon a buffalo, and grasping 
the cartilage of the nostrils with one hand, hang on to the neck with the omer. 
Two or three more rush to their aid, while others strike the animal with their 
clubs, and goad them on to fury. After a time, when the buffalo is nearly 
exhausted, they fasten a bell to its neck and let it go. In this way they over- 
power the herd in succession, and then resume their £ince, which is concluded by 
a feast. The next day a similar scene takes place ; but on this occasion the 
buffaloes are dragged by the sheer force of six or eight men up to a mantle con- 
taining^ the relics of the deceased, and there slain with a single blow from a small 
axe. In the desperate strugs^les of the infuriated animals to escape, the Hidae 
are often severely wounded ; out the courage and strength they dispUy is very 
remarkable, and it is a point of honour tor those who have nrst attacked an 
animal not to receive assistance. Another singular, though not unique, custom 
of the TudaSf is that of Polyandry, also found among the Nairs of Msdab^r and 
the hill tribes of the Him&lya. Tftie brothers of a fiimily regularly have only one 
wife, and the same arrangement is frequently, nay, generally, adopted with others 
not related. As a consequence of this, female infanticide was formerly practised, 
and though stopped for a time by the exertions of t^e late Mr. Sullivan, has, it 
is feared, been again resumed. Many conjectures have been made as to the 
origin of the Tudas, but as ^et no certain traces of their past history have been 
discovered. Their language is quite isolated, the sounds of it are deeply pectoral, 
and it seems to have no affinity either with Sanskrit or with any other language 
of the East. Harkness, however, thinks it is allied to the Malay&lam, and dleges 
that it has a dual number and an aorist tense. Caldwell (Oompar* Orammar) 
classes it with the Dravi^ian languages. 
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ROUTE 32. 
(rotjtb 11 — continued.) 

IIADRAS TO BOMBAY, BY MAHABALI- 
FUBAM, SADBAS, PUDTJCHEBI (PON- 
DICHEBBY), GtJDAL^B (cUDDALOBE), 
POBTO NOVO, OHEULMBBAM, TAX- 
LANQAMBADI (TBANdUEBAB), KUM- 
BHAKONAH, TANJtjB, TBICHINAPALLI, 
TBIPAT^B, BJ^MNAD, PALIAM-KOTTA 
(palamoottah), MADUBA, DINDIOAL, 
SALEM, KOIMBAT^B, UTAKAMAND 
AND THE ANIMALLE' HILLS, MANAN- 
TADI (mANANTODDY), MAIStXB, SE- 
BINOAPATAM, SHIYASAMUDBAM, BEN- 
GAL^B, SfBA, HABIHAB, AND HONA- 
WAB, OB HONOBE, 1729 M. 4f. 

PLACES. BTA^BS. 

Madras to PORTO NOVO 

b (see Route 11) 126 3 

(fl) CHELAMBRAM, b, & 

to 7 7 

Ammaip6ta, b 7 

Kolenin r., n. bank 1 5 

X 310 yards to the n. bank 

of another branch of the 

Kolerunr 1 6 

X this branch to Ann&k^a 

Chattram, * 3 

Puttir 2 6 

Arrastir 2 

SHEALLI, b. & t. 2 2 10 4 

X Upan&r r. 100 yards wide 

to Chattan§Ldapar 1 3 

X n. to Tennelk^di 2 4 

X 3 M. to Katti-irripu 2 

x5.«.toTALLICHEN- 

KADU 3 4 9 3 

X n. to Pundree 2 

X 6smaIlM.toTirukadye-iir 3 

"Wall&gumangalam 3 4 

(b) TALLANGAMBADI 

(Tranquebar), to 2 2 10 6 

Purai^LT 1 4 

Pudantir 3 5 

Yellapur 1 7 

Vailampndugudi 2 6 

PERAMBlfR, b 2 1 11 7 

Myayaram road joins 3 3 

Mangantir 1 3 

£omalla 2 6 

X r. to Kattrimnl6 , 3 

Karraikandam 2 

SATENUR, b 1 2 13 6 



PLACES. STAGES. 

M. F. M. F. 

Arrutor6 2 2 

Timwaddamurud^r, t, o„, 2 4 

Tinibhay&nam 1 2 

Ammap^ta 1 3 

{c) KUMBHAKONAM, 

b.&t.o 3 4 10 7 

X Arrasily&r r. to Tiru- 

Y&lanchuli 3 4 

Chand&la Permdkoyil 2 

X Tiromalar&jan r. to 

Utamalli 1 2 

X Kodamaruti r. to Tiru- 

paltor^ 1 1 

PAPANASHAM 4 8 3 

R§.jaffadi 1 5 

Serraohojar&japuram 2 2 

Ayenpett^ 1 4 

M&mojf-appapett^ 4 

Pashupetti Koyil 4 

Tandunkore 2 

Allamffudi 1 6 

X Kaddungal r. to Pallia- 

grah&ram 2 5 

X Wann&r r. to W&natan- 

karr6 6 

(d) TANJITR, b. &p.o.„ 17 15 1 

Ptilayanpatti 6 5 

VELLAM, t. 2 2 7 7 

X ». to Tinunallasamudram 3 7 

SINGAPATTI, b 3 3 7 2 

Pudnkudi 4 5 

Boundary 1 4 

TUWAGUDI, i 3 4 9 5 

Sholamadayi 3 5 

K6tapatti 4 7 

{e) Through Cantonment 

over Putfir bridge to TRI- 

OHINAPALLI^ *. &^ 0. 4 12 4 
From Put6r bndge to 

Madura road joins 7 

Infantry Butts 1 3 

Kall&damallepatti 6 

X «. to S§.tantlr 1 4 

X «. to WaddfiwtXpatti... 1 

X n. toWolyfir 1 5 

X Koray-fij r. 140 yards 

wide to Boundary 1 6 

KoMkattay 6 

X 2 ». to A-I/R 1 3 H 

X n. to Amtirpatti 1 5 

X 2 «. to Perumbtir 1 7 

X 3 ft. to Welatandipatti 2 5 

X n. to Wodaiyampatti... 1 5 
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PLACES. STAGES. 

M. F. H. F. 

y n. to Chetterpatti 1 2 

ILLAPUR 2 11 

X n. to Walliamgudi 1 2 

X n. to Pannampatti 8 

Parambtir * 1 4 

Pinnamgudi 1 2 

X Vellaur r.-to Shairantir 1 

NERANJAKUDI 2 3 10 3 

X n. to Parranderpatti ... 2 6 

Kovantir 1 4 

Shivaiar 1 4 

X 2 n. to Tirukalgudi ... 2 3 

X 6 ». to Mallampatti ... 3 4 

VAILANGUDI, b 1 1 12 6 

X w. to Shundak&d 1 6 

X 3 «. to Pytir 1 6 

X Pershalai r. to Udaiya^ 

napatti 1 6 

Pudupatti I 

TRIPATITR or TIRUPA- 

TUB,,b.&t.o 11 7 3 

•x 4 «. to WALLIATITR 4 6 4 6 

Ponagudi 1 6 

X r, to Shivakot6 2 3 

X r. toKaUel 1 2 

SIRUVYEL 2 4 7 6 

X 2 ». to KuruBgulipatti 4 1 
X 2 «. to KAULIARKO- 

VIL, b 3 7 8 

Udiyakamma 2 5 

Andiytir 4 

Mangalam 2 6 

SerutanpiUi 2 7 

X w. to Kilotre 2 1 

KANNAMA^^GALAM ... 2 12 7 

Pudu-<ir 2 

Yellkyan^udi 1 4 

X «. to \&ni 4 3 

Andagudi 1 4 

KINARKOVIL 2 5 12 

Neddamkorchi 2 2 

X n. to An&sheddivandal 2 4 

X w. to P&ndiiSr 7 

Umbaddish&ten 2 

TORATTIYENDAL, 

MUDALl/R 2 1 9 6 

X Vygay r. to KavantSr 3 1 

To the end of a large tank 2 2 
(/) RAMNAD, begins, 

b. &t.o 12 6 5 

Kuri6r 1 4 

Putambal......... 1 2 

X «. to Vennigudi 1 2 

X «. toVellah 1 4 



PLACES. 



STAGES. 



UTARAKOSHAMANGAI 2* 1* 7 5 

Nalliyerrak6 2 2 

Chetn Ambalam 1 5 

Andichikolam 2 

SHEKAL, ^.0 2 4 8 3 

KiUineermangalam 6 

X f>. to Kotankolaiu 2 1 

X n. to Talakayee 1 3 

Sbailuvantir 2 

Chouky 2 6 

KADDAGUSHANDI 2 11 

X n. and the Kundal-&r 

r. 220 yds. wide to 

Sbayilku(fi 4 2 

Tarrakudi 4 5 

Shewalpatti 3 3 

BoundaiT 1 

TANGAMAPURAM 06 14 4 

Sburangudi 1 

Chenmugaveram 1 7 

Maimande 1 4 

X n. to Idduwanpatti 2 

X n. to Kalgutam 1 3 

X Vaip&r r. 500 yards wide 

toVAIPAR, t,o 15 9 3 

R&machandrapur 2 7 

KollattSr 1 

Venkateshwaram 3 

VAIDANATTAM 11 8 

X 2 n. to Venkateshwaram 1 6 

Shanmugaveram 1 4 

X 2 «. toVelayidiweram... 2 2 

X n. to Kakerampatti 1 5 

Jailand&veram 5 

X n. to WOTTAPADA- 

RAM, Lo 2 3 10 1 

KolayanelWr 3 2 

5< 2 «. to Kumbadi 1 6 

X n. to Khandeswfijnipitr.. 1 3 

PARAGUTTAM 15 8 

X n. to Maniachi 2 3 

Pawani 1 4 

Utcrampatti 1 4 

Shevellaperri 5 

X 3 «. to SHIVILPERRI 3 4 9 4 
X T&mraparai r. 500 yds. 

wide to Kilp&tam 11 

Tritu-Ur 1 2 

X n thrice to Shettikolam. 1 o 
(a) To N. Gate Fort, PA- 

LIAM-KOTTA(Palam- 

kottah), b. & to 3 4 7 4 

(Ji) xn.to T^mraparnf (close 

to this is Tinnevelli) .... 15 
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PLACES. 8TA0ES. 

M. P. M. F. 

X Chindinthura r, (bridged) 

to Tachabircbi 1 3 

X n. to SHADIKHAN'S 

CHATTRAM, h 3 1 6 1 

Pandarakolam 1 1 

Pallakolam 2 2 

X Sitar n (bridged) to 

Perritikolam 4 

x5«.toKAITARPETAA 6 2 12 6 

X 2 n. to Saiwallapuri ... 4 3 

X 2 m. to Asiir 2 3 

YERRASHAIWAL 3 1 9 7 

Narratumutri 3 3 

Maniachi 2 7 

KOILPATTI,* 13 7 6 

X 2«.toNeUi 4 6 

X 2 «. to Urapatti 3 6 

X n, to Allakapuri 3 6 

X M.andSattirr.toSATirR, 

h, &t.o 1 6 14 

X M. to Kattalampatti 15 

X n. to E&malingapnrain.. 7 

WAIPALPATTI 2 6 6 1 

X r. toWacbakarapatti... 3 6 

X n. to Bettanaikenpatti 2 1 

Sulikerraij Agrab^am .... 2 5 
X n. and r. to VIRDU- 

PATTI*. &t.o 3 6 12 1 

X ». to Reddiarpatti 2 5 

X n. to Boundary and 

Awailisbwaranpatti 1 5 

X n. to Kallaguri Chat- 
tram near Sbolampatti.. 3 2 

X n. to Sbevarakotta 3 6 

X Sbevarakotta r. to Kondr. 5 
X Kond r. to TIRUMAN- 

GALAM b. t 5 9 2 

Kappal6r 3 

Kutiarkundu 1 5 

Sikandamalle 3 3 

Pallanganattam 2 6 

U) MADVRAb.p.o 1 6 12 4 

ICoilmattu 6 1 

Kodimangalam 1 7 

X Vaidai r 4 

Tiruvadagam 2 4 

SHOLAVANDAN 2 7 13 7 

Nacbikolam 3 4 

AMMAYANYKANtrRi.^.0.7 6 11 2 
X several small n. to Am- 

matirra 7 1 

X «. to Dindigal begins. ... 71 

(J) DINDIGAL ends b.to, 4 14 6 

CHENGOLATAPATTI 3 2 3 2 



PLACES. STAGES. 

T&dikambn t. o 2 5 

X Eodavenar r. to Gi- 

riam^tti 10 

Yittanaikenpatti 13 

+ Eodavenar r. to Ame&- 

b&drampatti 2 3 

VADASANDI/R 15 9 

X Eodavenar r. to ruined 

Fort 1 

X 2 small ». to Yirdapatti 2 4 

Yettalampatti 1 6 

X n, to Kalwarpatti 2 

Yeddacbi Pass begins 4 

Ditto ends 2 

X n. to ANDIAPATTI 

FORT 3 1 11 I 

YAILAJSrCHETTIirR.... 1 3 

MaitupaUi 2 7 

X Nanganji-ar r. to TaU&- 

vukovil 1 7 

X Nanganji-6T r. to ARA- 

YAEURCHI 2 4 6 6" 

Earradinatti 7 

Eovilp&Uiam ,. 4 

X Eodavenar r. to Eak- 

rampatti 2 5 

PUTAMBITR CHAT- 
TRAM 6 10 

Cbukampatti 1 1 

Pettantir 1 6 

R&malingam Cbetti Chat- 
tram 2 3 

Chellandipfilliam 1 1 

Tirumanell6r 6 

{Jc) X Amrfewati r. 1| f. 

wide, to EARITR *. ^. o. 1 8 

Arugamp&Uiam 2 2 

Sangarappenp&Uiam 13 

Eupacbip&Uiam 1 

X n. to VANGAL 10 6 3 

X E&v6ri r. \\ miles wide 

to MOGANUR 2 5 2 5 

X Upar r, to Chingikaun- 

denpudu6r 3 1 

Nayikapatti 7 

Pudu-tir 3 7 

Eonicbettipatti 2 4 

NAMEAL, i. t, 15 12 

Cbinna Mudellipatti 2 4 

P&pa Naikenpatti 1 4 

CbiUapatti 2 4 

Ealakani 1 6 

X n, to Wallalanpatti 2 6 

Pachan 2 
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PLACES. STAGES. 

M. F. M. F. 

X Porangal r. to MUNTJ 

CHAWADI, b 6 

X ». to Andip&lliam 2 6 

Iyap611iam 1 6 

Attur 1 7 

KomftrakaimdenwaUasia .. 2 1 

MALLITR, b 1 1 

Attampatti 1 6 

Gaialnaikam^atti 2 

Nellawarpatti 1 

Tandakarampatti 2 

XM.to Salem pettaheDds,^.j9.o.l 4 
X Manimfita r. to SALEM 

FORT 1 

MACDONALD'S CHA- 

WADI, b 12 7 

SANKERIDRUG, b, t. o. 11 
PALLIAPALLIAM, i.... 11 6 
YIROD (ERODE), b. to, 2 1 
PERUNDURE', *. <.o. ... 11 4 

CHANGAPALLI, * 12 4 

AVINASHI, b. t. 10 6 

KARMOTTANPATTI... 8 6 
RAMANUJAN CHAT- 

TRAM 8 5 

KOIMBATl/R, b. p. o.„. 8 7 
From Jail to end of the 

town and Rd. to Bhaw^ini 4 

X 2 n. to Ghangan6r 2 6 

X 3 fi. to Tudialiir 3 2 

X 2M.toNarrinaikenp&lliam 1 7 
X 4 ». to Pamaikenp&lliam 

GlTDULl/R, b 3 4 

Karramaday 7 

METTUPALLIAM,*.^.o. 4 
X Bhaw&ni and Kall&r r. 

and ascend GHAT to 

KUNl/R, b t. 14 2 

X n. to Yebbadalla 2 6 

YeUaUi— Kaikatti 1 7 

Kaiti 1 5 

(I) Ascend a steep Rd. to 

UTAKAMAND,i?.o.... 4 



12 
11 
11 

2 
11 
12 
10 6 

8 6 



8 5 

8 7 



11 6 



11 



14 2 



10 2 

844 

545 4 
340 

1729 4 



* For remarks relating to this and ten fol- 
lowing Btageo, see Boute 84. 
t For this part of the Boute, see Boute 47. 



UTAKAMAND to HONA- 

WARt 

HONAWAR to BOMBAY 



For the stations to Porto Novo see 
Route 1 1, of which this is a continuation. 

Thus far the traveller's ronte has been 
by the sea side, within a mile or so of 
the shore ; hence it turns W. into the 
interior. Many of the chief halting 
places, as fiir as K&rtir, are distingiiished 
by the most remarkable remains of 
Iiindti architecture, properly so called, 
which have descended to our days, so that 
this journey alone wiU amply repay the 
traveller for the labor and inconveni- 
ences of his pilgrimage from Europe to 
the East, and i&ord nim materials for 
long study and reflection. 

(a) Chelambram. — At Chetambram or 
Chillambaram are the oldest pagodas 
in the S. of India, and part of those 
are gems of art. These temples are 
situated three miles S. of the Yall&r 
river, and 29 miles N. of Tranquebar, 
in lat. 11** 25', lonff. 79** 45'. Here 
is placed by some tne N. frontier of 
the ancient Ohola kingdom, the suc- 
cessive capitals of which were Uriyfir 
on the !K&v^ri, Eumbhakonam, and 
Tanjtir. Others carry the frontier as 
high as the S. Pennkr river, which falls 
into the sea a few miles N. of Gtidaltir. 
The principal temple is sacred to Shiva, 
and IS affirmed to nave been erected, or 
at least embellished, by a king named 
Hiranya Vanpia Ohakravartti, or " the 
golden-coloured Emperor," who is said 
ijo have been afOicted with leprosy, and 
to have come S. on a pilgrimage. He 
recovered at Ohelambram, and ouilt or 
rebuilt all the sacred edifices there. 
Now, since this name occurs in the 
R&jft. Tarangini, or Chronicles of Kash- 
mir, as that of a king whose father con- 
€[uered Ceylon, it has been thought that 
it was really a Kashmir prince who 
erected these buildings or their proto-> 
types, and that the said event occmrcd 
aoout A.D. 471. He is said to have 
brought 3000 br&hmans from the N. 
with him. It is added in one of the 
Mackenzie MSS. that Yira Chola R&j£t 
(a.d. 927-977), saw the Sabh&pati, i.e, 
Shiva dance on the sea-shore with his 
wife P&rvati, and erected the Kanak 
Sabh& or Golden Shrine in honor of the 
god. There is, in fact, an old legend 
that Shiva here vanquished his wife 
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K&li in dancing, and ffranted her as a 
boon, to sweeten the defeat, that all evil 
spirits should be banished from the 
neighbourhood, and that she alone 
should be supreme orer it. Afterwards, 
Ari Vari Deva, grandson of Vira Chola 
E§LJ§L, Viilt gopuras and other orna- 
mental additions to the temple. Finally, 
the Chola kings, from a.d. 1695-1785, 
made many donations to the fane, and 
probably repaired and beautified it. 
Possibly, therefore, there may be re- 
mains here of the 6th century; and, 
assuredly, there is much that dates as 
far back as the 10th and 11th. Even 
Lord Yalentia remarks that the archi- 
tecture has a more ancient appearance 
than that of Tanjdr or R&mesh^ram ; 
and Mr. Fergusson infers the same, 
independently of historical accounts, 
from its surpassing excellence. 

It is to be remarked with regard to 
all Hind(i pagodas that the vim&na or 
sacred shrine to which the other build- 
ings lead, is almost invariably an in- 
significant structure compared with the 
gi^ntic gopuras, or gateways and halls, 
which surround it. This arises, an 
acute observer informs us, from the 
original fane being thought too sacred 
to be enlarged or modified. The great 
temple at Chetambram is no exception 
to this rule. The adytum, or inmost 
sanctuary, cannot be profaned by Euro- 
pean eyes, but externally it consists of a 
low wall, surmounted with an ugly and 
prodigiously heavy curvilinear roof, tiled 
with copper. This sanctuary stands in 
an inner enclosure, which is about 
400 ft. square; and within the same 
enclosure, and just opposite, is a little 
shrine, of which Mr. Fer^son (from 
whom the chief part of this description 
is quoted), says, " It is without excep- 
tion the most perfect ■ gem of art which 
I saw in the South. All that remains of 
it is a small porch of two pillars, about 
6 ft. in height, supporting a roof of 
richly sculptured copper, mounted on a 
Btylobate, covered with figures of men 
and women dancing ana playing on 
yarious instruments, executed with a 
freedom and grace quite equal to any- 
thing either at BarolU or E'ltira. In- 
deed, I am not certain if there is not 



more animation in their attitudes, and 
more grace in the grouping, than in 
almost any Hindil sciupture I ever saw.'' 

The inner enclosure is placed towards 
the S. end of a much larger one, which 
is 1000 ft. lon^ N. and S., and 750 
ft. broad at the N. extremity; but 
narrows to 600 ft. at the S. end. This 
larger enclosure has four magnificent 
gopuras, of which the principal is 122 
ft. high, or, according to some, nearly 
200, the side pieces being huge stones, 
40 ft. long and 5 ft. square, covered 
with copper. The doorway, which ex- 
tends up the greater part of the height, 
is built of granite, and is ornamented as 
if it had two stories, but the building is 
solid, with the exception of a recess on 
each side of the gateway, and a stair- 
case leading to the top of the same. 
The gateway is surmounted as usual 
with a pyramid of brick. On each side 
of the entrance^ about 20 ft. from the 
ground, is a bnck chamber containing 
a mutilated figure of a dw^^ah, or 
" warder." The four gopuras are placed 
towards the four cardinal points of the 
compass. This court is caUed the Hall 
of One Thousand Pillars, though in 
point of fact there are but 936, but these 
are amply suflicient to create a magnifi- 
cent impression. The columns are but 
six or eight ft. apart, as at Persepolis, 
There are six rows, then steps, then five 
rows ; on each side are stone galleries 
supported by square pillars, for specta- 
tors on festal days. The shrine of 
P&rvatf, Shiva's wife, is here. The 
goddess reclines under a golden tent 
with superb fringes. The portico to 
her temple is very beautiful. "Without 
this court is still another, which is, how- 
ever, unfinished, and its beauty is de- 
stroyed by its ^teways having been 
converted by Haidar 'All and Tipti into 
bastions during the war with the Eng- 
lish. In 1760 it was surrendered to 
the British without firing a shot, but in 
1781, having been materially strength- 
ened by Haidar, and garrisoned with 
3,000 good troops, it repulsed the attack 
of Sir Eyre Coote, who was obliged to 
retire vrith the loss of a gun. 

The traveller's banglS, at Chelam- 
bram is at the entrance of the town. 
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The pagoda itself is but a short way 
from the principal street, and an ayenue 
of overarcning palms leads to it. The 
towers are covered with successiye series 
of figures, each series about 6 feet high. 
The whole temple covers 60 acres. 
Three thousand br§Lhmans are said to be 
supported there. 

(b) 2'allanffamdadi(TTa,nqxLe\}ai: prop., 
according to Hamilton, Tarangiburi^ but 
rather a corruption of Tallangambadi), 
is a town of about 25,000 inhabitants, in 
lat. 11° r, long. 79" 55\ A Danish East 
India Company was established at Co- 
penhagen m 1612, and the first Danish 
merchantman arrived on the Coromandel 
coast in 1616, when the company pur- 
chased the village of Tranquebar with a 
small district around it, 5 m. long and 3 
m . broad, from the R&j k of Tanjtir . Here 
the Danes erected the fort of Dansborg, 
and the settlement increased rapidly. 
However, in 1624 the Company made 
over their charter and this territory to 
Christian IV., in liquidation of a debt 
which they owed to that monarch. In 
1807 the British took possession of this 
• and all the other Danish settlements in 
India, and restored them again in 1814. 
FinaUy, in 1845 the King of Denmark 
ceded the territory to the English for a 
sum of money. In 1780 Qaidar'Ali 
exacted a fine of £14,000 from the 
Danish government of Tranquebar for 
supplying the Ntiw&b of the Kam&tak 
with arms. Tranquebar is reckoned a 
very healthy station and much cooler 
than Madras, and it has therefore been 
made a convalescent dep6t. The coun- 
try Ground is well-wooded and culti- 
vated ; the soil light and sandy. 

{e) Kumbhakonam. — A tolerable road, 
in parts heavy, leads through the villages 
of Ferambilr and S&tendr to the consi- 
derable town of Xtmibhakonam {(hmba- 
eonum)j from Skr. kumbhah, "a water- 
pitcher," and konah, " a comer ;" which 
IS the capital of a very fertile district of 
Taujtlr, and a Civil and Detachment Sta- 
tion. No sooner has the traveller 
crossed the Vellfer river near Chelam- 
bram than he perceives the contrast be- 
tween the rich soil of the Tanjtir coun- 
try he there enters and the stenUty of S. 
Arcot, which he there ^uits, Thp disr 



trict of Kumbhakonam, ^situated in the 
richest part of the Tanjtir province and 
intersected in all directions by the Ko- 
lerun and Kkv6n rivers, presents all the 
appearance of a garden. It extends 20 
m. E. and W. 30 m. N. and 8. ap- 
proaching in some parts within 10 m. of 
the sea. Here are seen luxuriant crops 
of rice and sugar-cane, varied with 
flourishing plantations of cocoa-nut and 
betel trees, plantains, etc. 
. About 12 m. from Kumbhakonam a 
celebrated Anakatt is thrown over the 
Vell&r river, the work of Colonel Cot- 
son. Kumbhakonam itself is a town of 
about 35,000 inhabitants, extending two 
miles in length from N. to S., and one 
in brefdth from E. to "W., ana possess- 
ing several wide and airy streets, in 
which the houses have upper stories. 
It lies thirty miles from the sea, in a 
flat country. The Kav^ri and Arra- 
silliySir rivers approach the suburbs. It 
is a place of great traffic and resort for 
reli^ous purposes. After Urifir, the 
ancient capital of the Chola kings, had 
been destroyed, as the legend declares, 
by a shower of mud which overwhelmed 
it some time in the fifth century, Kum- 
bhakonam became their chief city. From 
the ruins of ancient buildings which 
have been employed in the construction 
of those now existing in the town, and 
which appear like a purpureus pannua 
in their new position, it may be con- 
jectured that under the Chola dynasty 
this city was adorned with many fine 
ediflces. The temples now existing are 
not, however, of remarkable beauty, and 
in aU probability do not date higher 
than the sixteenth century. In the 
principal one, dedicated to R&ma, and 
now squalid with filth and disfigured 
with unsightly mud walls built up 
within, the centre aisle, 22ft. 8in. wide, 
is crossed by another of the same width 
and design, like the transept of a 
Gothic church. The desims of the 
pillars and the execution of the details 
are clumsy, and they are too thickly 
overlaid with ornaments. Some of the 
gopuras at this and the other tem- 
ples are fine, but they are, as usual, 
too vast in comparison with the build- 
ings to which they lead. In all, there 
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axe about forty ^i^odas. There is here 
a sacred pool, which once in every twelve 
years acquires a peculiar cleansing effi- 
cacy, inasmuch as it removes all the 
corporeal and spiritual impurities of 
those who bathe in it, even those con- 
tracted in prior existences. Hence arises 
the high importance of the place to the 
Hiiidii devotee. 

There is a very lar^e gaol at Kumbha- 
konam, where sometimes 500 prisoners 
are confined. The population of the 
whole district, of which Kumbhakonam 
is the capital, may be computed at 
135,000 persons. 

Fdpandshamy the intermediate station 
between Kumbhakonam and Tanj6r, is 
a large place. The road is good, and 
the water-courses and canals are every- 
where bridged. 

(rf) Tanjur (prop. Taiya-ur) is a city of 
about 90,000 inhabitants, situated in lat. 
10° 47', long. 79° 12', 47 miles from the 
sea, in the midst of an extensive plain. 
It is the residence of a Hindii K§j§i, 
a descendant of Shahji, father of the 
celebrated Sivaji. That famous Mar^itha 
chieftain had three sons, of whom the 
eldest, Sambhaii, was killed on service 
in the S. of India. The second, Sivaii, 
in 1664 laid the foundation of tne 
Mar&,tha empire. The third, Ekoji or 
Venkaji, is said by AVilks and others to 
have conquered TanjCir; but, according 
to the Marktha accounts, as stated by 
Grant Duff, he merely succeeded his 
father, Sh§.hji, in that province. As 
Sh§.hji is known to have taken Porto 
Novo in 1661, it is probable that Tanjiir 
fell into his power about the same time. 
We know, indeed, that he went as 
second in command of the forces of 
the Mubammadan king of Bijapurwhen 
Ran Dulha Kh&Ji, the general of that 
monarch, invaded the Kamiitak in 1638, 
and that he was left as governor of the 
conquered provinces, residing for some 
time at Bengalilr, and afterwards at 
Kol&r and BSJapur. "We may suppose 
that he did but exact tribute or the 
N§ik of Tanj6r, and that his son Ekoji, 
the Ankoji of Scott, and the Venkaji of 
Grant Duff, completed what his father 
had begun. This he is said to have 
done on occasion of a war between the 



chiefs of Tanjtir and Madura, when 
he was sent by Sh&hjf to aid the former. 
After repulsing the Madura forces, Ekoji 
fixed a quarrel upon the TanjUr chief 
with reference to his remuneration, and, 
entering the fort with 100 horsemen as 
if for a conference, slew the ll&j& and 
usurped the government. Ekoii left 
three sons, Sh&hji, Sharfojf, and Tukoji, 
who succeeded to the r&j§iship in suc- 
cession. These brothers all left chil- 
dren, and, after several irregular succes- 
sions, one of them, Sahuji, being 
dethroned in favor of his cousin, Prat&.p 
Sing, came in 1749 to Fort St. David 
and besought the English to assist him. 
There can be no doubt that the British 
government had no ri^ht to interfere ; 
but, lured by the promise of a large sum 
of money and the cession of Devik6ta, 
a fort at the mouth of the Kolerun 
river, they undertook to reinstate the 
Tanjdrine. Accordingly a force of 430 
Europeans and 1,000 Sip&hls, with four 
field pieces and four mortars, marched 
from Fort St. David, and on the 1 3th 
of April encamped on the bank of the 
river Val&r. Here they were overtaken 
by the terrible hurricane, which has . 
aureadybeen described (under Gtidal6r). 
After an ineffectual bombardment of 
Devikota and the loss of 400 of their 
camp followers, the force made a pre- 
cipitate retreat to Fort St. David. 

In spite of this failure another expedi- 
tion was immediately undertaken, under 
Major Lawrence, who was sent by sea 
with all the Company's available troops, 
amounting to 800 Europeans and 1,500 
Sip&hls, to besiege Devikota. The fort 
was a mile in circumference. With six 
unequal sides, the walls being 18 feet 
high, built of brick, and flanked by 
projecting towers, some circular and 
some square. The English, with four 
24-pounders, made a practicable breach 
across the river, which they crossed on 
a raft, not without loss. The storming 
party of 34 Europeans and 700 Sip&hls 
was led by Olive, then a lieutenant, who 
advanced briskly with the Europeans, 
but the Sipiihis failed to support him. 
Their rear being thus left unguarded, 
the little company of English were 
charged by a body of TanjQrine horse, 
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and 26 out of the 34 were killed. Cliye 
narrowly escaped being cut down, and. 
ran back to the Sip&bis. Lawrence 
then advanced with his whole force, and 
effected an entrance into the fort, which 
was evacuated by the enemy. After 
some further unimportant operations, 
the Governor of Fort St. David con- 
cluded a treaty with Prat&p Sing, the 
R&J& of Tanjdr, by which the English 
acquired Devik&ta, with territory enough 
to produce a yearly revenue of 31,000 
rupees, at the same time that the ex- 
penses of the war were reimbursed to 
them, and a pension of 4000 rupees a 
year was settled on ' their protegee, 
Sahujf. 

At the end of the same year Tanj6r 
was besieged by the Frencn and their 
ally, Chanda S&.bib, Nuw&b of the Kar- 
n&tak. The H&j& got rid of his as- 
sailants by agreeing to pay 7,000,000 
of rupees to the Ntiw&b, and 200,000 
to the French, besides ceding to them 
the port of Karikal and 81 villages. 
The latter of these sums, and some por- 
tion of the former, were actually deli- 
vered over, when a rumour of the ap- 
proach of N^r Jang^s army from Gol- 
konda induced the besiegers to retreat. 
On the 18th of July, 1768, Tanjtir was 
again besieged by the French, under 
Lally, who raised the siege on the 10th 
of August, and was much harassed by 
the Tanjtirines in his retreat. In 1771 
the Hkjk of Tanjdr incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the British, in consequence 
of an attack made Hby him on the chief 
of E&mn§id, or, as he is generally called, 
the Marawar Polyg&r, and who was 
maintained by the English to be a feud- 
atory of their ally, the NQwfeb of the 
Eam&tak. On tne 23rd of September 
of that year the English appeared be- 
fore Tanjtir, and on me 27th of October 
a practicable breach was reported. Be- 
fore the assault, however, the N<iw&b 
concluded a peace with the B,&j&, on 



But, notwithstanding this treaty, the 
Niiw&b was secretly aesirous of wocur- 
ing the complete 8ubjug:ation of Tanjtir 
to nimself by means of ms English alhes. 
In 1773 he again instigated them to 



advance against the unfortunate "Rkjk, 
and on the 16th of September, after 
nearly a month's siege, the English 
troops carried the Fort, and made pri- 
soners of the K&j§, and his family, who, 
together with the whole province, were 
handed over to the Ntiw&b. 

But the Court of Directors disapproved 
of this unjust war, and directed the R&j& 
to be reinstated, on condition of his re- 
ceiving a garrison of the Company's 
troops into the fort, providing lands for 
their support, paying tribute to the 
N(iw&b, and furnishing him with such 
troops as, backed by the Company's 
authority, he might demand. It was 
added that he should contract no 
alliances with foreign powers, without 
the approbation of tne English. These 
terms were acted upon, but such dis- 

?utes arose in the Council at Fort St. 
David's, pending their execution, that 
the Governor, Lord Pigot, was arrested 
by command of his own Council, and 
died in confinement. In 1786 ^ed 
the R&J& Tulsajl, son and successor of 
Prat&p Sing above-mentioned, after 
adopting a boy named Sharfojl, to the 
exclusion of his own half-brother, Amar 
Sing. The adoption, however, was de- 
clared by the English iUe^l, and Amar 
Sing was suffered to reign till 1798, 
when Sharfojl was pronounced legally 
adopted; ana on the 25th of October, 
1798, a treaty was concluded with him 
by the Company, according to which he 
resigned all powers of government to the 
English, retaining the two Forts of 
Tanjiir (where alone he could exercise 
sovereign power), and simdry palaces, 
together with an annual revenue of 
350,000 rupees, and one-fifth of the re- 
mainder of the whole net revenue of the 
country, amounting to 700,000 more, 
as well as the Danish tribute from Tran- 
quebar, about 5,000 rupees. Sharfojl 
was educated at Madras, 6uid afterwardg 
by the missionary Schwartz, to whom 
he was sincerely attached. Indeed, the 
funeral of Schwartz was delayed in order 
that the Rkjk might gaze on his face 
once more ere the coffin was closed. At 
the sight of the lifeless form of his 
guardian, the Prince was painfully 
agitated. He bedewed the corpse witn 
tears, covered it with a cloth of gold, 
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and, in spite of the defilement (accord- 
ing to Hindi! belief), accompanied it to 
the ^ye. He was brought up among 
Christians, yet he ever remained a Hind(i 
in religion, and a munificent patron of 
br&hmans. He was an accomplished 
musician and linguist, reading daily the 
English newspapers and lisht literature, 
and in the management of his reyenue 
he displayed all the prudence, libe- 
rality, ana exactness of the most saga- 
cious English nobleman. It is he of 
whom Lord Yalentia speaks with so 
much praise in 1804, and Heber again in 
1826. He died in 1832, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Siyaji, the late £&j&, 
who died in 1855, when the dignity be- 
came extinct, and all the jewels and 
property of Siyaji were seized by the 
Company, though the B&j& left two 
daughters. 

The two Forts of Tanjfir are so con- 
nected that they may almost be regarded 
as one. The smaller one lies to the S., 
and near its most S. wall is the great 
pagoda. On this side also were the 
attacks of the French in 1758, and of 
the English in 1771. On the W. is a 
large tank, about 400 yds. square. On 
the N. this fort joins the larger, being 
itself about 600 yards in its greatest 
len^h from its most S. angle to where 
it joins the lar^r fort. From this 
point, again, to its most extreme N. 
wall, the larger fort is about 1,100 yds. 
long. It is of a circular form, whereas 
the smaller fort is a parallelogram. The 
walls of both are loixy, and built of large 
stones ; on the comers of the ramparts 
are cayaliers; the ditch is broad and 
deep, cut out of the solid rock, and has 
a well-formed glacis. 

The Falace of the Rdjd is in the great 
fort, almost in the centre. It is an old 
building with seyeral lofty towers, and 
surrounded by a high wall. The great 
square, which is first entered, has neyer 
been finished. The passives leading to 
the Darblu:, or Diw&n-i-Si^> Private 
Hall of Audience, are narrow, and the 
room itself is not large, but yery cool, 
as it forms one side of a square, which 
is nearly filled by a tank, in the centre 
af whicn is a small apartment reached 
from the audience chamber by steps. 
There is a library in ^e palace hung 



with portraits of the Tanj6r princes of 
the Mar&tha dynasty, from Sivajl down- 
wards. The pictures are by a native 
artist, painted on canvass from drawings 
on the walls of the palace now going to 
decay. There is a disused audience 
chamber, which was built by the an- 
cient K&j&s, who preceded Ekoji. It 
far exceeds in size and magnificence that 
erected by their Mar&fha conquerors. 
The pillars are of black stone, lofty and 
massive ; and the roof is formed by vast 
masses of the same material. It forms 
one side of a quadrangle like the other 
darb&r, but is surrounded by piUars, 
and has on one side a high tower like 
the gateway of a pagoda, which adds 
greatly to its magnificence. This apart- 
ment has been disused, as the first Ma- 
r&tha prince died a few days after he 
took his seat in it. 

The great pagoda is considered to 
be the finest specimen of a pyramidal 
temple in Hinddst&n. The tower over . 
the Vim&nam, or shrine, is 100 ft. high, 
and is capped with a block of granite 
which is said to weigh 80 tons. The 
exterior court is about 570 ft. long from 
E. to W., and about 200 ft. broad. Oppo- 
site the gateway of the pagoda is a pyra- 
midal building nearly similar, on the 
ramparts, about 270 ft. long and 110 ft. 
broad. In the porch is a buB, the sacred 
vehicle of Shiva, carved out of black 
granite, and executed in a style unsur- 
passed in India. The ground plan is a 
parallelogram, the tower being at the W. 
extremity. No European is allowed to 
examine the interior ; but, by mounting 
a part of the ramparts higher than the 
enclosure of the temple, a view may be 
obtained, which will well repay the tra- 
veller for his visit. In the foreground 
is the great pagoda ; behind this is the 
large fort, with the Rfij fit's palace and 
pagoda ; beyond these again a country 
smiUng with grain and loaded with fruit 
trees, and in rear of aU a chain of lofty 
hills. 

The pHTOvince of which Tanjtir is the 
capital is 120 miles long from N.E. to 
S. W., and 75 miles broad. It contains 
3,900 square miles, with a popidation 
of 1,676,086, or 429 to the square mUe, 
by the census of 1850-51. 

The road from Tanjfir to Trichin&- 
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palU is excellent. Vellam, the first halt- 
ing place, is a small town, the residence 
of an assistant-collector. There is a fort 
here, which is said to have heen a place 
of some strength, yet it was easily taken 
in 1771 hy the English after 24 hours 
battering. Singapatti and Ttmagndi 
are small villages. At the latter place 
good drinking-water is deficient. 

{e) TriehindpaUi is a town, exclusiye 
of the troops and ofiicials of the E. I. 
Company, of about 30,000 inhabitants, 
and of these one-fifth are Muhamma- 
dans. It is situated on the right bank 
of the K&v6ri^ in lat. 10° 60', lonff, 
71° 46', and is the capital of a Col- 
lectorate containing 3,243 square miles, 
with a population of 709,196 persons, or 
219 to the square mile. 

The Fort^ which includes the old town 
of TriehindpaUi,, is about two or three 
furlongs from the S.W. bank of the river 
K&v6n at the nearest point, and is a 
•place of great antiquity, The fiag-staflf 
IS placed on the summit of a rock of 
granite, rising to a height of about 600 
R. (or 330 ft. according to Pharoah's 
Gazetteer), called the ^^Eookof THchind- 
palU" which is seen in every direction 
from a great distance, and forms a gra nd 
and stnkiug object. From the W. it 
resembles Edinburgh Castle. There is 
easy access from the S. side to the flag- 
staff, by means of a spacious flight of 
stone steps, which, about halfway up, 
crosses the site oi an old magazine, 
which was accidentally blown up in 
1772. Here, in 1849, 600 persons were 
crushed to death in a vast crowd which 
had assembled to worship Pillifer or 
Ganesh in a pagoda on the summit. 
From the summit there is a com- 
manding view of the country around, 
including the island of Seringham, with 
its numerous pagodas and the windings 
of the K&v6n and Kolerun rivers. In 
the distance, on the W. and N., are seen 
the Shivar&i hills, and the mountains 
near Salem, which divide Maistir from 
the Kam&tak. In the other quarters 
there is a beautiful prospect over waving 
fields of grain and a country diver- 
sified with hill and dale, wood, and 
stream* The walls of the fort were 
built of itoUd masonry, strong and mas* 



sive, but having become in some places 
•rather dilapidated, were, in 1846, or- 
dered to be demolished, a work which has 
been commenced. They are in certain 
parts double, from 20 to 30 ft. in height, 
of great thickness, with a circuit of 
upwards of two miles. They contain a 
dense native population in low, narrow 
huts and houses, closely packed toge- 
ther. The streets, however, are toler- 
ably regular and straight, and of a fair 
v^iath, and at all hours of the day they 
are crowded with multitudes of pas- 
sengers, bullock-carts, and cattle. 

The Pay-office, Arsenal, Garrison 
Hospital, and the Commissariat, Ord- 
nance, and Medical Storehouses, are in 
the fort near the mainguard. To the N. 
of the fort and between it and the K&- 
v^ri is the village of Chintamanipet. 
Parallel with the flagstaff to the W., at 
the distance of about two miles from 
the fort, is the village of Uri(ir, with 
the old Artillery Barracks and Parade 
Ground, Close under the "W. wall of 
the fort, a little to the S. of the above, is 
N&zir S&.hib's hhzfur. A little further 
to the S. and 1^ mile from the W. wall 
are the Native Regimental and General 
B&z&rs, with the Native Infantry Bar- 
racks and Parade Ground. S. of these 
runs a stream separating them from the 
European Artillery Barracks, the Euro- 
pean Infantry Barracks, and the Cavalry 
Barracks, which succeed one another 
from "W. to E. at the distance of about 
two miles from the fort. S.W. of all is 
St. John's Church ; then, eastward, the 
commanding officer's house and other 
barracks for native infantry. The lines 
for the men and the officer's houses 
cover a space of ground not less than six 
or seven miles in circumference. Many 
of the houses occupied by the military 
officers and civilians are large and ele- 
gant, and have extensive weU-wooded 
gardens. The house of the general 
commanding the division is a loity and 
spacious buuding. The force generally 
consists of one regiment of native ca- 
valry, one company of European foot 
artillery, one regiment of H.M. in- 
fantry, and four re^m^nts of native 
infantry. The native infantry corps fur- 
nish detachments in rotation to lanjtir, 
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Kumbhakouam, and K^i^patnam ; and 
occasionally to Koimbattlr, amounting 
in all to irom four to six companies, 
which are relieved twice every year. 

St. John's Church is a handsome 
building) affording ample accommoda- 
tion for the European inhabitants and 
troops, and service is regularly per- 
formed twice every Sunday. The cnurch- 
yard is a spacious enclosure, thickly 
studded with tombs. This church is 
rendered interesting, by the fact that in it 
Bishop Heber preached his last sermon, 
his career having been suddenly ter- 
minated at Trichiniipalli on the 3rd of 
April, 1826. His remains are interred 
near the altar; a mural tablet with a 
short and simple inscription mai'ks the 
spot. 

There is a small Roman Catholic 
Chapel and burying ground in the W. 
outskirts of the cantonment, at which a 
Portuguese priest officiates, as at other 
European stations throughout the Presi- 
dency. There is also a krge missionary 
Chanel in the fort. 

The natives of Trichin&palli have long 
been famed for their skill in the manu- 
facture of hardware, cutlery, and jewel- 
lCTy,eaDeciallygoldchain8. Their harness 
ana saadlery are also excellent, both as 
to workmanship and materials, and very 
dieap. Large quantities of cheroots are 
made here from tobacco of superior 
quality grown in the neighbouring dis- 
tricts. 

During eight months of the year the 
climate of Trichin&palli is exceedingly 
sultry. In March, April, and May, 
vegetation is burnt up, and the whole 
country wears tiie apptearance of a desert. 
Yet the CoUectorate is well- watered by 
rivers. The K&v^ri, entering at the W. 
extremity, passes E. to the sea, and near 
Seringham divides into two branches, of 
which the N. is called the Kolerun and 
the S. the K&v6ri. The river is at its 
lowest during the three months preced- 
ing June, when the inundation caused 
by the S.W. moonsoon fills it to over- 
flowing, as well as all the tanks and 
canals along its course. 
■ Insects and noxious reptiles are exces- 
sively troublesome in this CoUectorate : 
in particular ants, white, black, and red 



abound. Scorpions, too, and snakes are 
very common ; and the deadly cobra de 
Manilla is often found in houses, as well 
as, though more rarely, the cobra de 
Capella. 

Trichin&palli early figured in the wars 
which the English and French waged 
for the possession of the Kam&tak. In 
1736, the R&jk, who was a tributary to 
the Niiw&b of the Kam§,tak, died ; and, 
of his three queens, two underwent 
cremation. The third refused to be- 
come a satl, and assumed the govern- 
ment. In the disputes that ensued, 
Safdar *Ali, the Nuw&b's son, and 
Chanda Siihib, his Dfw&n, found means 
to enter the city ; the Dlw&n swearing 
to be faithful to the Queen. As soon, 
however, as he had got a secure footing 
in the place, he seized the government 
and imprisoned the R&ni. On the 26th 
of March, 1741, the Mar&thas took the 
city from Chanda S&bib after a siege of 
three months, slew his two brothers, and 
carried himself prisoner to Sat§u*a. In 
August, 1743, Mur&ri E&6, the Mar^tha 
Governor, surrendered Trichinfepalli to 
the Ni^&m. In 1751, the French and 
Chanda §&bib laid siege to it, and Clive 
took a conspicuous part in the defence. 
The siege ended disastrously for the be- 
siegers. After seven months spent in 
ineffectual operations, the French under 
M. Law surrendered, to the number' of 
35 officers, 785 Europeans, and 2000 
Sipfehfs, with 54 pieces of artillery. 
Chanda $&liib gave himself up to 
Manikji, the Tanj(irine general, who cut 
off his head and sent it to the Ndw&b. 
^ After this success, the English gar- 
rison of Trichin&paUi was exposed to 
the attacks of a new enemy, the Regent 
of Maistir, who, supported by the 
French and the Mar&thas, long be- 
leaguered the place. On the 20th of 
Sept., 1753, Major Lawrence, the Eng- 
lish commander, defeated the French 
and Maisdreans in the battle of 'Uhe 
Sugarloaf Rock," in which he captured 
11 guns, and killed or took pnsoners 
300 Europeans. On the 27th of Nov. 
of the same year, the French, having 
been reinforced, attempted to storm 
Trichiniipalli, but were repulsed with 
the loss of nearly 500 Europeans killed 
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or taken prisoners. On the 12th of 
Majr next year, the Freneh, with their 
native allies, amounting in all, it is 
said, to upwards of 15,000 men, were 
defeated by an English force of 1,500 
Sip&his and 360 Europeans. In 1757, 
M. D-Auteuil, with 1000 Europeans, 
150 hussars, 3000 Sip&his, and 10 guns, 
advanced a^ain upon Trichin&palli, 
which was left wifii a weak garrison 
during the absence of Capt. Oalliaud, 
the commanding officer. CalHaud, 
however, execut^ an unexpected and 
difficult march through swampy rice- 
fields, in which his progress did not, 
with all his exertions, exceed a mile an 
hour, and relieved the place, the French 
General retiring at once upon Pondi- 
cheri. In 1700, the principal army in- 
tended to operate agamst Tipd, amount- 
ing to 15,000 men, assembled at Tri- 
chin§ipalli, and it was there that General 
Medows assumed the command of it. 

The island of Shrirangam (vulg. ^^- 
ringham)^ "the divine Vifhnu," which 
lies \\ mile to the N. of Trichin&,- 
palli, and is washed on all sides by 
the Kolerun and K&veri rivers, is well 
worthy of a visit on account of the 
two celebrated pagodas there. The 
island is about 14 m. long and 2 broad 
at its greatest width. I^ear the E. 
extremity is an immense mound 50 ft. 
broad at the top, raised to prevent the 
water of the fe&veri, the channel of 
which is 20 ft. higher than that of the 
Kolerun, from flowing into that branch. 
A mile from the W. extremity is the 
Shrirangam Pagoda^ one of the largest 
in India, and consisting of seven courts, 
of which the outer one is 900 ft. from 
E. to W., and 650 ft. from N. to S. 
The gateways of this court are all un- 
finished, and of some only the base has 
been erected and the door posts set up ; 
but even these, being blocks of granite 
40 ft. in length, have a grand appear- 
ance. Mr. Fergusson, in his Ancient 
Architecture, has given a view of the 
most finished gateway, of which only 
the lower part is complete, being about 
60 ft. high. Had it been finished with 
the usual pyramid of brick, he calculates 
it would have risen to a height of 300 ft. 
Even now it is a very noble edifice — 



130 ft. in width and 100 ft. in depth, 
the opening of the gateway being 20 ft. 
6 in. in the clear, and more than twice 
that in height. The architecture is sharp 
and good, but wholly unadorned with 
figures. The next four courts are simply 
fine but unomamented granite walls. 
The sixth court contains the great hall, 
165 paces by 47, but not more than 15 
or 20 ft. high. This court also con- 
tains a fine mandapam, with a noble 
centre aisle at least 30 ft. high, crossed 
at right angles by another of similar 
dimensions. The gateways also are fine. 
The seventh or innermost enclosure con- 
tains a small vim&na with a gUt dome. 
Strangers are not allowed to enter. The 
whole building is conjectured to belong 
to tiie 14th or 15th century. 

About a mile farther £. is the smaller 
but older and handsome Pagoda of 
Jambukeahwar, " Lord of the rose- 
apple," dedicated to Shiva, to whom 
that fruit is sacred. It possesses only 
three courts, but these are much larger 
than the inner ones of the other temple ; 
and, being built on a uniform and 
well-arranged plan, produce a finer 
effect. It probably belongs to the 12th 
century, and must have been com- 
pleted before the larger pagoda was 
begun. The inner enclosure externally 
presents only a high wall, and has but 
one gopura. The next, or middle court, 
is a fine building, surrounded on all 
sides by a colonnaded cloister, with a 
very handsome porch, in the form of a 
cross, leading from the gateway to that 
of the inner enclosure. Attacked to it 
is a b&olf, or well of masonry, the water 
of which remains always at the same 
level, however much is drawn from it. 
As this level, however, is that of the 
river which surrounds the island, this 
fact may easily be accounted for, with- 
out having recourse to the miracle by 
which the br&hmans explain it. 

The outer court contains, on the left 
hand, the haU of a thousand columns, 
here consisting of 800 ; and, on the 
right hand, a tank, round which runs a 
two-storied cloister. The effect of the 
whole building is exceedingly striking, 
and it may be looked upon as a perfect 
specimen of a Tamil temple. 
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Where the K&y6ri separation takes 
place, at the W. end of Shrlrangam, a 
work of considerable magnitude and im- 
portance was erected some years ago, 
known oa the Ujwer Anakatt. For many 
years past it haii been observed that the 
bed of the Eoleron was gradually deep- 
ening, while that of the other branch 
was rising ; and the effect of the change 
was a constantly increasing difficulty in 
securing sufficient water in the K&y6ri 
for the irrigation of Tanjtlr. Various 
expedients were adopted from time to 
time to arrest the evil, but with only 
partial and temporary effects. At this 
juncture, Colonel A. T. Cotton of the 
Engineers proposed an Anakatt across 
the head of the Eolerun, which was ac- 
cordingly constructed in 1836, and it 
has completely answered the important 
end in yiew. Not only was the down- 
ward progress of TanjtSr arrested, but 
signal improvement has followed : the 
irrigation was rendered both more abun- 
dant and less fluctuating, and both the 
Government revenue from the province 
and the prosperity of its inhabitants 
have attained a mgher point than at 
any former time. 

Some years after the Anakatt came 
into operation, its effect was found to be 
even too powerful; the bed of the 
Kiiv^ri river was being deepened, and 
it was feared that ultimately the quan- 
tity of water poured into Tanj6r would 
be too great. To avert this danaper, 
an Anakatt on a level with the ocd 
was constructed in 1845 across the head 
of the K§Lv6ri. This prevents the lower- 
ing of the bed ; and, by means of this 
and the undersluices in the upper Eolerun 
Anakatt, the river is now effectually 
under command. 

The whole Anakatt across the Eolerun, 
and excluding the sole or flooring across 
the E&v6ri, consists of three parts, being 
broken by two islands, one 70, the other 
50 yds. wide. The south part is 282 
yds. in length, the centre 350, and the 
north 122 ; total, including the islands, 
874 yds : or, exclusive of the interven- 
ing islands, the clear length of the 
Anakatt itself is 754 yds. It is simply 
a plain brick wall six ft. thick and seven 
ft. high, tiie crown being covered with 



cut stone, to resist the friction of the 
water and sand passing over it. It is 
founded on two rows of wells sunk 
nine ft. below the bed of the river, 
and protected from the overfaU by 
an apron or pavement of cut stone, 
from 21 to 40 fit. broad, the outer edge 
of which rests as a foundation on a 
single row of wells; and, further, is 
secured as an exterior defence by a second 
apron from 6 to 10 yds. wide, formed 
of large masses of rough stone, thrown 
in loosely without cement of any kind. 
A similar work of rough stone extends 
along the entire frt)nt or upper side, to 
protect the foundation of tne body of 
the Anakatt. 

There are 24 sluices distributed at un- 
equal distances along the weir, the 
largest beine 7 by 2 ft., which are very 
effectual in Keeping the bed of the river 
above the Anakatt free from accumula- 
tions of sand and mud. The sluices are 
connected by a narrow bridge of brick, 
consisting of 62 arches of 33 ft. span 
and 6 ft. rise. The piers of this struc- 
ture, built on the Anakatt, are 6^ ft. 
high and 5 ft. thick. The breadth 
across the soffit of the arches is 8 ft. 3 in., 
and the roadway within the parapets is 
6 ft. 9 in. The object of constructing 
the bridge having been principally to 
secure access to the sluices during floods, 
and there being no great thoroughfare 
across the river at this point, a greater 
breadth of roadway was unnecessary; 
but the communication is very useml 
for foot passengers and cattle. 

The cost of this work, from its con- 
struction in 1836 to the year 1850, in- 
cluding all repairs, was about 2,00,000 
rupees, or £20,000. The extent of land 
innuenced by it is about 600,000 acres, 
yielding a revenue of £300,000 annually, 
which is steadily increasing. 

The lower Anakatt is built across the 
same river in the Trichin&palli district, 
60 miles further to the eastward. This 
work also, though standing within the 
Trichin&palli district, was not designed 
for its benefit, but for that of Tanjiir 
and S. Arcot, more particularly the 
latter. It was built like the upper 
Anakatt in 1836, and also under the 
adrice of Colonel A. Cotton. The chief 
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use of it is to suDply the Yfranam tank 
in S. Arcot, and to water the two S. 
t&luks of that CoUectorate, Chelam- 
bram and Manarg:adi. — (See Oazetteer of 
Southern India), 

After crossing the Koray-fer river, 7 
miles from Trichin&palli, the traveller 
enters the country of the Tondiman 
Edjd, sometimes called, from the chief 
town, Puduk6ta (New Fort). This 
country is bounded on the E. by Tanjdr, 
and on the S. and W. by Maaura. It 
extends from lat. 10° 6' to 10° 46', and 
from long. 78° 83' to 79° 16', being 43 
miles square, with an area of 1,165 
square miles, and a population of 61,745 
persons. Very little is known of the 
former history of this district. In 1 752 
we find the Tondiman E&j& sending 400 
horse and 3,000 foot to the assistance of 
the N(iw&b of the Eam&tak against the 
French, who in revenge ravaged his 
territory. The whole country is co- 
vered with tanks, so that there is 
scarcely a mile in any direction without 
one. After the death of R&j& Raghu- 
n&th, in 1839, the country was for some 
time, during the minority of his suc- 
cessor, managed by the British Resident. 
Thus also, from 1807 to 1811, under 
the administration of Major Blackburne, 
Resident at Tanjtir, a debt of 280,000 
rupees was cleared off. In 1807 the 
above-mentioned officer decided a re- 
markable territorial dispute between the 
people of this district and those of She- 
vaganga, in which, after a patient in- 
vestigation, it was fully proved that all 
the documents adducea by both parties 
were forgeries, and that even the rows 
of landmarks which extended for miles, 
and to the antiquity and genuineness of 
which each claimant was ready to swear, 
had all been set up within the last four 
yoars. Puduk6ta, the capital, was burnt 
down in 1812, and rebuilt on an im- 
proved plan. It is situate on the left bank 
of the Vell&r (not to be confounded with 
the Velllu: which enters the sea at Porto 
Novo), in lat. 10° 24', long. 78° 52', and 
has about 13,000 inhabitants. 

A'itr is a small hamlet. lUapur and 
Neranjakudi are large villages. The 
water at Illapur is brackish. The road 
as far as Shivalilr is very bad in wet 



weather, being for the most part over a 
black soft soil. Vailangudi is a small vil- 
lage in a low country, with some jungle. 

Tripatiir^ or TirupatiSr (prop, in 
Tamil, Tiru-pati-ur, " town of the Sa- 
cred Lord") is a small town which was 
never defensible, and fell, as a matter of 
course, in the wars of the Kam&tak, to 
every assailant. 

(J) Rdmndd. — Rdmndd (prop, in Skr. 
Rkma Natha, "The Lord R&ma") con- 
tains about 13,000 inhabitants, of whom 
about 6,000 reside in the Fort. The 
remainder live outside the walls, and the 
majority of them on the E. side, near the 
principal entrance to the fort. They are 
chiefly Hindtis, occupied in selling grain, 
or in manufacturing coarse cloths. Some 
forty years a^o the manufacture both of 
cotton and silk cloths, was carried on 
briskly here, but the introduction of 
Eujs^lish cottons has seriously injured the 
native manufactures. 

R&mn&d is about 2\ miles in circum- 
ference, and is surrounded by a wall or 
ditch, defended by numerous small bas- 
tions, but the works are now in a 
ruinous condition, and the ditch is 
nearly filled up. It is the capital of a 
Zamindkrf, or barony, lying between lat. 
9° 3', and 10° 2', and long. 78° and 79° 
24', stretching in a S.E. direction to- 
wards the Island of R&meshwaram, 
from which it is separated by the P&m- 
ban strait, and covering an area of 
upwards of 1,300 square miles. Of this 
area one-half is cultivated, and the rest 
sandy and waste land, marshes and low 
jungle. It is bounded on the N. by 
Shevaganga, on the S. and E. by the 
sea, and on the W. by Tinnevelli. The 
Zamind&ri was granted to the ancestors 
of the present fi^jSi, with the title of 
Siidhu-pati "patron or lord of holy 
men," or, according to Wilson, Setu- 
Pati, "lord of the causeway leading 
from the continent of India to the sacrea 
islands of R&meshwaram," for the pro- 
tection of the pilgrims resorting to the 
Pagoda of R&me&waram. The founder 
of the family was named Wudya Taven, 
who on one occasion escorted a relation 
of the King of Madura to the sacred 
shrine, and received some territory as a 
reward, with the title of R&J&. The 
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chiefs of E&mn&d threw off their de- 
pendence on Madura in 1380 a.d. after 
the Mnihammadan invasion led by Mu- 
jWd Sh^Oi. 

The countiT is an extensiye plain, 
with neither hill nor wood to obstruct 
the yiew ; but near the coast the babul 
tree abounds, and, with the palmyra and 
cocoa-nut tree, forms a complete belt of 
yegetation alon? the sea. The S. part 
of the coast is faced with rugged rocks, 
which extend some distance into the 
sea, rendering the navigation dangerous. 
The neck of land which runs towards 
B&meshwaram is almost entirely com- 
posed of sand, covered with a low brush- 
wood and scanty ^ass. It terminates 
abruptly, there being a break or chasm, 
about 2,250 yds. wide, between the 
island and the main-land, and the ap- 
pearance of both leads at once to the 
conclusion that they were formerly 
united. The soil in the interior and 
W. t&luks is black cotton ground, and 
in the E. parts, for about 15 miles from 
the sea, ught and sandy. With the 
aid, however, of manure, a large por- 
tion is brought under cultivation. Even 
the worst parts are not entirely unpro- 
ductive, as the valuable chay-plant, from 
the root of which a beautiful red dye is 
extracted, grows spontaneously in the 
sand, and is found in great abundance 
along the coast, often growing in ap- 
parently the most sterile spots. 

R&mn&d is divided into 17 tkluks, as 
follows : — 

T&luks. No. of YilUutes. Population. 

R&mn&d 160 26,000 

Kflak&d 53 19,200 

Chekal 140 12,000 

Mudakulattk 112 8,500 

P&pankolam 114 14,000 

Kimuthi 148 24,000 

Abramem 185 17,600 

Vindoni 87 14,500 

E§Lmenkoatt6 191 22,000 

Sh&ligr&mam 81 14,200 

R&singamangalam 78 8,600 

Amutamangalam .. 191 14,400 
Hanumant^di... 184 14,500 

Gutagan&d 86 9,800 

Oriir 107 9,700 

E6tapatnam 24 2,300 

FaUimaddham ... 223 58,800 



The inhabitants of the interior are 
chiefly Hindds ; those on the coast Mu- 
bammadans, or Roman Catholics. The 
Christians are employed as fishermen, 
and are very poor, their viUafes con- 
sisting of mean huts erected along the 
sea beach, having usually a small church 
attached to them, in a conspicuous posi- ' 
tion. 

The Fort of Rdmndd is an equilateral 
triangle, the sides of which face the 
cardinal points, and are each half-a- 
mile in length, the wall being 27 i feet 
high. It was built about 270 years 
ago by Magana, or Moghana, Ra^hun&th 
S&dhupati, who also constructea a large 
tank near it on the N. side. Seen from 
the flat country around, the fort, with 
its massive waUs, and the pagodas and 
palace rising above them, has a fine 
appearance. 

The Zaminddr*a Falaee, composed of 
four square buildings, of two or three 
stories, stands in the centre of the town. 
It is an ancient structure, ornamented 
in the native style, with carvings of 
deities, and little statues in niches, at 
every comer. The Darb&r, in the centre 
of a small court, is of massive stone, with 
pillars of the same. The whole build- 
ing has a gloomy appearance, and is now. 
foing to decay. iNear it is a handsome 
ouse built bj the late Colonel Mar- 
tinez, who resided here forty years, and 
commanded the garrison and district. 
Adjoining this is a small Protestant 
Church and vestry in good repair, erected 
chiefly at the expense of Colonel Mar- 
tinez, who, though a Portuguese and a 
Catholic, furnished 3,150 rupees towards 
this good work. On the opposite side 
of the tank is the burial place of the 
R&j&s, in which are several tombs of 
granite. The Roman Catholic Church 
stands near the S.E. comer of the fort. 
In the centre of the town is a pagoda of 
great sanctity and some interest. There 
are two hkzkn regularly built, with 
tUed roofs, where a market is held every 
Wednesday. The principal streets are 
within the fort, and are wide and airy. 
About three miles N. of the town 
flows the Vaiga or Vyga river, which 
rises in lat. 10° 17', long 77° 37', and, 
after a S.E. course of 130 miles, in 
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which it passes through the CoUectorate 
of Madura and washes the capital of the 
same name, falls into the sea in lat. 9*^ 
20', long. 79° 4'. In passing Rkmniid 
it enters and almost expencb itself in 
the large tank to the N. of the town, 
made by Baghun&th. This tank is 
usually not completely filled for years 
together, hut in 1810 it burst its banks, 
and overflowed to the sea. R&mn§id is 
garrisoned by a company of Sip&hfs, 
under a European officer; and an as- 
sistant of the Collector of Madura re- 
sides there. It is a hot but extremely 
healthy station. 

In 1772, the Marawars, as they are 
oalled, t. ^., the Zamlnd&rs of R&mn§id 
and Nalguti, were attacked by the Eng- 
glish, at the instigation of the Ntiw&b 
of the Kam&tak, on pounds which are 
thus pithily explained by the British 
government: — "The Niiw&b has made 
tiiem his enemies. It is therefore ne- 
oessary they should be reduced. We do 
not say it is altogether just, for justice 
and good policy are not often related." 
General Smith marched against H&m- 
nfed with 400 European infantry, 5 
regiments of Sip&his, 6 heavy guns, 
and a body of horse. The batteries 
opened on the morning of the 2nd of 
April, and the breach was practicable 
before evening, when the fort was 
stormed with the loss of only one Euro- 
pean and two Sip&his killed. The 
Zamlnd&r and his mother were then 
handed over to the tender mercies of the 
N(jw&b, who did not fail to treat them 
so that even their enemies pitied them. 
The fate of the other Marawar chief 
was still more disastrous. Having con- 
cluded a treaty with the NCiw&b, he was 
reposing in fancied security, when, 
owing to some mistake, the English ad- 
vanced against him, and put him and 
his followers to the sword. 

There are several places of minor im- 
portance in the neighbourhood of K^im- 
n&d, which, if the traveller has time, 
may be visited. Kilahamai or Killa- 
karat is a seaport two miles to the 
S.W. of it, having a population of 7,000 
Mul^ammadans, employed in manufac- 
tures. It is supposed by Professor 
Wilson to be the site of Aurkhi, the 



ancient residence of the P&ndyan kings 
of Madura. This opinion, however, is 
controverted by Mr. Taylor, the ©pito- 
mizer of the Mackenzie MSS. There 
are several mosques and Muhammadan 
tombs in the town, some of them very 
elegant, especially one which stands in 
the centre, and has a gilt cupola. The 
traveller may also remark the Roman 
Catholic Church, and the ruins of a 
Dutch factory. Another seaport, Devi^ 
patanantf is known by the name of the 
" nine stonea" from the circumstance of 
a natural bath being formed there by 
nine rocks, which has been held sacred 
from the most remote antiquity. Thiei 
bath must be visited by all pilgrims on 
their way to R§imeshwaram. At a hand- 
some chliwadi (choultry) bmlt there for 
travellers, ahns are bestowed daily. 
Devikutttf on the north bank of the 
Verashelag&r river, is a populous vil- 
lage, and one of the most important 
places in the district, on account of its 
trade and the numerous wealthy mer- 
chants who reside there. These live in 
a mean style, but distribute large sums 
in charity. They salute their superiors 
by rubbing the hand upon the stomach. 
Mutapeta is a fishing village, ten miles 
S.E. of R&mn&d, imiabited by Roman 
Catholics. Here are two bangl&s, erected 
on the sea-shore for Europeans who 
desire to inhale the sea breeze. At 
Atankaraij a small seaport 11 miles E. 
of R&mn&d, at the mouth of the Yaiga 
river, is a spacious chliwadi built by the 
late Zamind&r, where ahns are daily 
distributed to pilgrims. Here is ob- 
tained the best tobacco grown in the S. 
provinces. VerashoUn, a village on the 
road to Madura, was formerly the resi- 
dence of a R§j&, and the many re- 
mains of antiquity to be met with there 
show that it was once a place of im- 
portance. 

But the place of most interest, and 
that which in the eyes of the Hindd 
confers sanctity, not only on R&nin&d 
itself, but on all this part of India, is 
Rdmeahwaram, On this island, which 
is remarkable also on other accounts, is 
a ^ celebrated pagoda, where are two 
lingams, one of which R&ma is said to 
have procured from Benares, while he 
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fashioned the other with his own hands. 
According to the tradition, R&yana, 
king of Xank& or Ceylon, carried off 
Sft^ the wife of E&ma ; and, to recover 
her, the hero, who was Vishnu in his 7th 
Ayat&r, or Incarnation, crossed the sea 
at this spot on a bridge of rocks placed 
here by Hanum^n, tne monkey kin^. 
After slaying R&yana and recovering his 
bride, as £&ma returned from Ceylon, 
he was observed to have two shaaows, 
which is said to be a mark of sin of the 
deepest dye. However, on reaching 
Oundamantramj the original name of 
the promontory which now forms this 
island, the additional shadow disap- 
peared, and he was informed by an at- 
tending priest that he stood on holy 
fronna, and that his sins were forgiven, 
rom that period the island has been 
dedicated to him ; and, in the hope of 
worldly blessings and immediate beati- 
tade alter deatn, said to be insured to 
all who visit the sacred shrine and per- 
form the prescribed ceremonies, vast 
numbers resort hither from all parts of 
India. 

The island, which is about 14 miles in 
length by 5 in breadth, is said, and no 
dom)t with truth, to have once joined 
the mainland of R§mn&d, and to have 
been separated from it by a violent storm. 
This took place in 1484 a.d., in the 
reign of Achudapa 'Nfdk, R&j& of 
Madura. A small breach was then 
made, but the water was so shallow as 
to be passable on foot till the time of 
Achudapa's successor, Yisuvarada N&ik, 
when another hurricane enlarged the 
passage, which was continually increased 
by succeeding storms. The passage was 
further enlarged by the Dutch when they 
possessed the island. But the greatest 
improvements have been made since 1830 
by the British Crovemment. Before 
these improvements were made the pas- 
sage was excessively crooked, and the 
depth, at hi^h water and neap tides, only 
about five n., so that dhonies without 
keels, even after discharging most of 
their cargo, would be often days getting 
through when the current was strong. 
There is now a channel called the 
F&mban Pass, the whole breach being 
about a mile broad, while the channel 



for ships clear of rocks is about 90 ft. 
wide and 10|ft. deep, so that keeled 
vessels can pass through in either direc- 
tion without delay and without dis- 
charging cargo. Even this space has 
been obtained by much labour, at an 
expense of upwaros of £15,000, the work 
of dredging having been carried on since 
1837. The expenditure, however, has 
been repaid by a proportionate increase 
in the number of vessels which have 
passed through. The trade has in- 
creased from 17,000 tons in 1822 to 
160,000 tons in 1853. Vessels of 200 
tons have passed, and even the war 
steamers Pluto and Nemesis ; and freight 
between Colombo and Negapatam has 
been reduced by about six rupees, or 
more than one-half, a ton. 

The channel takes its name from the 
small town of Fdmban at the "W. extre- 
mity of the island, and on the opposite 
shore is R&meshwaram, which is a town 
of about 1000 houses, most of which are 
well built, and many of them terraced. 
There are some good streets running at 
right angles with the pagoda, the in- 
habitants being chiefly the attendants on 
the shrine. 

The Pagoda, the great object of attrac- 
tion, stands at the E. end of the town, 
and is far less imposing in appearance 
than either that at Madura or that at Che- 
lambram. It consists of a quadrangular 
enclosure, the N. and S. sides of which 
are 657 ft. in length, and the E. and W. 
sides nearly 1000 ft. There are three 
entrances, at one of which is a gopura, 
rising to the height of 100 ft., the door- 
way being 40 ft. high, composed of single 
stones placed perpenicularly,with others 
crossing them, in massiveness of work- 
manship the architecture resembles the 
Egyptian or Cyclopean. On entering, 
the visitor is struck by the vastness of 
the building, the numerous columns 
which support the roof, and the mas- 
siveness of the materials. The length 
of the temple itself is 353 ft. from N. to 
S., and 671 ft. from E. to "W. The 
ceiling is composed of large slabs of 
granite, supported by carved pillars of 
the same material, raised on a platform 
five ft. hig[h, the pillars themsdves be- 
ing 12 ft. in height, and most of them 
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formed of single blocks of stone. As no 
granite is found in the island, the trans- 
portation of these huge masses a distance 
of 40 miles, from whence it is said they 
were brought, must have been a work of 
stupendous labour. 

In the colonnade leading from the 
doorways to the interior of the temple 
are figures representing the Ilfij& of 
R&mn§ul, by whom it was built, with 
his family and ministers. Immense 
sums were formerly lavished in presents 
to the temple, both in money ana j^els ; 
and chiiwadis, where alms are bestowed, 
are erected all along the coast of Rkm- 
nad. The road from R&meshwaram 
to P&mban, a distance of eight miles, is 
paved, a ch&wadi being erected at every 
mile, with wells and numerous small 
pagodas. 

The annual revenue is upwards of 
40,000 rupees, derived principally from 
lands, the rest from the offerings of 
devotees. No one is permitted to enter 
the inner temple save the attendant 
br&hmans, who live in the town, and 
> have their share of the offerings. For- 
merly, when the R&,j&, of Tanjilr visited 
the shrine, his expenditure generally 
exceeded 1,80,000 rupees. The water 

Soured over the image is brought by the 
evotees all the way from the Ganges, 
and after it has been poured over the 
idol it is carefully bottled off and sold at 
a high price. 

Almost IJ mile N. of K&meshwaram 
is a small hill, about 30 ft. in height, 
open on all sides, on which a builoing 
of two stories has been erected. From 
the upper story is an extensive view of 
the whole island, with a part of Adam's 
bridge. This would be a good spot for 
a lignthouse. There is to the S. of the 
town a fresh-water lake three miles in 
circumference, which is filled by the 
rains, and to the N. is an extensive salt 
marsh, which is said to exert a bad in- 
fluence on the health of the inhabitants. 
As, however, the island enjoys both 
monsoons, it is generally healthy and 
cool, the thermometer ranging from 75° 
to 80". The fixed population is about 
4,300 ; the number of pilgrims who 
annually resort to the island is about 
30,000. The language of the islanders 



is Tamil, but the br&hmans, through 
constant intercourse with strangers, con- 
verse in many tongues. At P&mban 
there is a European officer with 100 
sappers and miners and 160 convicts. 

Mdmeshwaram (lit. in Skr. "The God 
of R&ma") completes the Hindi's circle 
of pilgrimage, which, commencing with 
the temple of Bevf at Hinglkj, ahttle to 
the W. of Sonmi^i, in Sindn, proceeds 
to Jw&la Mukhi, near Lahore, and 
thence to Haridw&r and down the Ganges 
to Orissa, and finishes at Rameshwaram, 
at the S. extremity of India. 

The road, after leaving R&mn&d, 
passes over a flat country, through the 
villages of Uiarakoshamangai and She- 
kaly at which place water is rather defi- 
cient, and thenamlet of Kaddagoshandif 
and across the small river called the 
Kundal, into the CoUectorate of Tinne- 
vein. This CoUectorate, of which the 
three principal towns are Tinnevelli, 
Fdliam-kotta (Palameottah), and Tuti- 
korin, is not remarkable for its ferti- 
lity, having generally either a loose 
soil, for which the native name is regad, 
or else a black cotton soil. Yet the po- 
pulation increases very rapidly. In 1823 
it numbered 554,947 persons, and in 
1852 it had risen to 1,269,216, which, 
with an area of 5,700 square miles, gives 
221 to the square mile. Tinnevelli 
lies between lat. 8'' 9' and 9° 56', long. 
IT 15' and 78" 56', being from N. to S, 
122 miles long, and from E. to W. 74 
miles broad. 

Tangamapuram^^^ Golden-lady-town," 
on the frontier, is a small hamlet. The 
village of Vypdr stands on the S.W. 
bank of the river of the same name, 
close to the sea. This river, the largest 
in the CoUectorate, rises in lat. 9° 45', 
long. 77° 54', and flows S.E. 80 mUes 
into the Gulf of Man&.r. The water at 
Yyp^ is brackish, and it is necessarv to 
send three mUes to obtain good. The 
road from it lies through a thick wood 
of palms. Of the remaining stations 
between this and PkUamkotte, Vatda- 
natiam and Faraguttamy are smaU, and 
Woitapadaram and Shivilperri large 
viUages, especiaUy the latter. From 
R&mn&d to Vypkr the road runs for the 
most part witnin five or six miles of the 
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6ea; thence it proceeds more inland. 
The Tdmrapami river (from Skr. tamra, 
"copper*" varnah, "color," "copper- 
colored ; " — ^in classical Tamil, Forunei; 
called in the Road-sbook, Tamberpemy ; 
in Thornton's Gazetteer, Tambaravari ; 
in Walker's Map, Pambouri; and in 
the Trigonometrical Map, Chindinthnra, 
this latter name being properly the 
name of a ford in the river), rises 
on the E. slope of the E. Gh&ts, in 
lat. 8'' 62', long. 77° 20', and after 
a winding course of 80 miles, falls 
into the Gulf of Man&r, in lat. 8° 38', 
long. 78' 10', close to the town of 
Panakovil. The T&mrapami is a sacred 
stream; the fish, which abound in it, 
are fed at P&pan&sham. 

{g)Pdliam'kotta (Pa^am^x^^toA), " camp- 
town," is a military station, at which 
there is generally a native regiment, and 
a few artillerymen. The Fort, which 
is elevated 120 ft. above the level of 
the sea, stands in an extensive plain, one 
mile E. of the T^unrapaml river, and is 
built on a bed of gramte rock. "Within 
the fort are numerous wells, with an 
abundant supply of water, but with a 
few exceptions they are all brackish. 
The native lines are outside, on a rocky 
platform. The gaol and hospital were 
removed hither in 1838 from Tinnevelli. 
The station is considered healthy. A' 
church, with a spire, has been erected 
within the last few years. Near the 
houses of the European officers, which 
form an oblon? square on the S. face of 
the fort, are public baths. 

(A) Tiru-nel'Vili. — At the short dis- 
tance of three miles across the T&mra- 
pami river is Tirumlvilij " sacred rice- 
hedge" {Tinnevelli) J the capital of the 
Gollectorate, containing a population of 
25,000 souls. A very handsome and 
substantial bridge, built at the sole cost 
of Sulochamma Mudeli&r, a native gen- 
tleman, has been thrown across the 
river, and by this the intercourse be- 
tween Tinnevelli on the left and P&- 
liamkotta on the right bank is main- 
tained during the rains, when it was 
formerly intercepted. The expense of 
erecting this bri^e was 65,000 rupees. 
There are two fine pagodas at Tiru- 
nelveli, one to Shiva, the other to Shri, 



built of granite. The town is well-built 
and handsome. 

The three places of interest to be 
visited from this,' are the waterfalls of 
KuttUlam and Fapandshanty and the 
pearl fisheries of Tuttukudi (Tutikorin). 
The route to Kutallam, " stunted ban- 
yan," from P&Ham-kotta, is as follows :-^ 

STAGES. 
' PLACES. M. F. F. M. 

From the Madura gate x 

n. to Muruwankurchf ... 4 

Tfemsapami r., r. i 7 

Ditto,;.* li 

Rd. to Madura 2| 

Tinnevelli begins b 1 1 

Rd. to Piipan&sham 2| 

Tinnevelli ends 5<^ 

Tulukankolam 3 6 

KANGAIAMKOLAM 14 9 2 

Karwanelldr 2 1 

Pudu-iir 1 3 

Marandai 1 1 

K&rumpilli<ir 2 5 

ALANKOLAM ("banyan 

tank") b 3 2 10 4 

K^i^hnaperi 4 3 « 

Shivak^anipuram 2 7 

Pa-viSr 1 2 

X S n. and Chitr&wati r, 

Tenk&shi, begins t. o..., 5 6 

Ditto ends , 10 

X Chitr&wati r. to Malla- 

veram 6 

Kudiyirrapu 1 1 

(a) X bridged r. to Kutallam 
ZAMrNDAR'S CHAT- 
TRAM 1 1 18 2 

38 

There is a good made road the whole 

way, and the country is open and flat till 

within the last ei^ht miles, when there 

are hills on the rignt. 

Tenkdshi, in Tamil, "S. Benares," 
is a very holy place, and boasts a fine 
pagoda, partly ruined. 

(a) Kutallam is a lar^ village, with 
several bangl&s close in among the 
hills. The famous Cataracts are close 
at hand. The Syl&r, or, more pro- 
perly, Chitt&,r river, which rises in 
the hiUs immediately N. of Puli6ri, 
"tamarind tank," at the E. opening 
of the Ariang&val Pass, receives several 
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streams, fhe most remarkable of which 
Ib that which here creates by its fall, in 
lat S"" 56', the Kutallam cataracts. This 
stream issues from the moantains that 
compose the S. side of a recess formed 
by the retiring of the ^eat Gh&ts. The 
recess is about 20 miles in width, and 
its greatest opening into the Arian^&yal 
Pass, which connects Tinnevelli witn the 
country of Travancore, is about 10 miles. 
The Pass itself is very narrow, and 
about 10 miles in length. The name 
signifies " The guard of Arian," «^. the 
guardian deity of boundaries, and the 
same as Sh&8t&. Here, accordingly, is 
the boundary of the Dr&vida kingdom. 
This Pass admits the S.W. monsoon 
into the happj region of Kutallam, 
which thus emoys the benefit of both 
monsoons, ana its climate is, conse- 
quently, at least 10° cooler than that of 
PUiamkotta. and is particularly enjoy- 
able after tne heavy rains on the W. 
coast have commenced — in June, July, 
and August. In February, Marcn, 
April, and May, the climate is damp, 
, and fevers are rife. The scenery here 
is exquisitely beautiful. Around are 
erand hills, in one part clothed with 
forest, in another broken with huge 
rocks. The bangl&s are in the plain, 
close to the foot of the rise, near the 
cataracts. The lowest fall is about 200 
ft. in height, but broken midway. The 
Syl§j, or rather Chittlu:, river here 
shoots from a projecting rock, and when 
the stream is full, presents a grand spec- 
tacle. At a short distance from it is a 
beautifrd pagoda dedicated to Shiva. 
The average temperature of the water is 
from 72° to 75° Fahrenheit, and invalids 
derive much benefit from bathing in it. 
The bathinff place is under a fine shelv- 
ing rock, which forms a shower-bath of 
nature^ s own making, not to be equalled 
by art. There are three faUs, the highest 
bein|^ 2,000 ft. above the sea. The third 
fall IS very sacred, and all the pilgrims 
go up to it. In one place the river is 
unfordable when the stream is full, and 
on one occasion a number of native 
women were drowned in trying to cross 
it. 

The route to the Fdpandsham (vulg. 
Paupanassum, but derived from Skr. 



Fdpa, "sin," ndshOy "extinction,") 
Falls, from Pfeliamkotta, is as follows : — 

MiLiTABY AuTHOBiTY : Officer com- 
manding S. Division — Trichindpalli. 

CrviL Authority : Collector of Tin- 
nevelli — Tinnevelli. 

PLACES. STAGES. 

M. F. M. F. 

From the Lines -f T&mra- 
pami r. (bridged) to 

Virarfiiavupuram 2 

Tinnevelli begins, d 11 

Ditto ends 1 

Peta 1 3 

Shankar&namang Chat- 
tram 1 4 

Eundanagaram 1 6 

Kilkall6r 2 4 

+ T&.mrapami r. 220 yds. 

wide to Shairmadevi, to. 2 6 
VAIDINADEN KOVIL 

(Lord of Physic Church)*. 4 14 4 

K&rkurchi 1 5 

Kflankolam .....' 1 5 

Vellangudi 1 7 

+ Kurai^ r. 220 yds. wide 

to Kaldakurchi, begins.. 1 7 

Ditto, ends 1 2 

+ Tfimrapami (bridged) to 

AmbasamCidnim 1 4 

Pudupatti 2 4 

Vikramasingham 2 

(a) PAPANASHAM KO- 
VIL and CATARACT 6 15 



(a) At P&panfesham, the T&mraparni 
river, whichhas its source about 22 miles 
to the W., precipitates itself for the last 
time before passmg from the hills into 
the level country. The cataract is but 
80 ft. hiffh, but the body of water ex- 
ceeds in bulk that of the Chitt&r at the 
Falls of Kutallam. Near the Fall is a 
pagoda, and the br&hmans feed a multi- 
tude of sacred fi§h, which are very tame, 
and come when called to be fed. The 
climate is inferior to that of Kutallam. 
The scenery resembles that of some parts 
of Switzerland, where the mountains 
are of a moderate elevation. In a W. 
and N. direction the hills have been but 
little explored. They are covered with 
a dense jungle, and abound in game. 
Tigers, deer, and bisons are numerous. 
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Some peaks rise to a considerable height. 
Thas the Agastya Mall6, from which 
flows the T&mrapami river, towers 6,200 
ft. aboye the sea. Higher up the river 
are two fine cataracts, the fi&na Tir- 
tiiam and the F&mb&nasuri or '^ Snake 
diemon," in a very dense tigerish jungle. 

The route from P&liaidtotta to Tu- 
tikorin is as follows : — 

MiiiiTABT AuTHOBiTT : Officcr com- 
manding S. Division — Tnehindpalli. 

CrviL AuTHOBiTY : Collector of Tin- 
neveUi — Tinnevelli, 

PLACES. STAGES. 

M. F. M. F. 

From N.E. angle of the 

forttoKotiir 1 2 

N<iw6.Vs Chattram 1 4 

X 2 n. to Mutikolam 3 5 

X Ghindithura or T&mra- 

pamf r. to SHEVEL- 

PE'RI 6 7 1 

Shingatakurchi 4 5 

MEL (West) CHAKRA- 

GUDI 8 6 8 2 

X sandy n. to Eallamu- 

ramben 3 2 

+ rivulet 30 yds. wide to 

MEL THATTAPAURA 2 6 6 

Yar&hapatti 1 7 

Mad&turpaiti 3 5 

(a) TUITUKUPI (Tuti- 

korin) b, & U o 4 2 9 6 

31 1 

(a) Tuttuhud\.-~Tuttuhu4i (Tutiko- 
rin) " Scattered habitation," formerly a 
Dutch settlement, lies in lat. %'^ 48', long. 
78° 12', on the N.W. coast of the Gulf of 
Man&r, and is the only really important 
harborintheTinnevelliCollectorate. This 
place is remarkable for its pearl fishery, 
and its shankh shells, which are found 
in no place in the world save here and 
in the rtiXk Straits. The pearls on the 
Tutikorin bank are reckoned inferior to 
those on the banks nearer Ceylon, as 
they are not pure white, but have a blue 
or greenish tinge. Nevertheless, the con- 
tract for fishing on this bank brought 
to Government in 1803 £15,000; in 
1804, £75,000; in 1805, £35,000; in 
1808, £90,000 ; in 1809, £25,000 ; in 
1810, £26,980; in 1814, £64,000. In 



1810, ten days fishing on the Tulayeram 
Pa&r bank produced 2,203,658 oysters, 
of which one-third went to the oivers, 
and two-thirds to the contractors, who 
paid 34,300 star pagodas for the lease. 
After six days more fishing it was con- 
sidered so completely fished as to require 
rest for seven years. The life oi the 
pearl oyster is com{>uted at from seven 
to eight years duration. The sheUs are 
of a uniform size and shape — oval, and 
about 7i inches in circumference. The 
aninu^ adheres to the coral banks until 
its firares are weakened by age, when it 
falls off into deeper water. It is fatter 
and more slimy than the common oyster, 
and is held to be unwholesome. The 
formation of pearls itself is regarded as 
a disease, though, as has been justly 
remarked, since the vast majonty of 
oysters on these banks produce pearls, 
we should have to suppose either that 
there was something poisonous in the 
pound on which they feed, or that the 
banks were a sort of hospital for invalid 
oysters. However this may be, the 
pearl oysters are of so delicate a nature . 
that they cannot be raised elsewhere ; 
and all attempts at engrafting them on 
other beds, even within the mimediate 
vicinity, have failed. The great pearl 
banks m the Gulf of Man&r extend about 
30 miles from N. to S., and 24 from E. 
to W. The best fishing is in water 
from 6 to 8 fathoms deep. 

The Conch or shankh shell, a univalve 
of a pearly white colour, is used by the 
Hinatis at their pagodas and hermitages 
as a musical instrument, and blown at 
certain hours. In heroic times it was 
used as a trumpet, and every hero had 
his own shell. Great numbers are sent 
hence to Beng&l and other parts of India. 
The shell is also cut into ornaments, as 
bracelets, rings, etc. The fishery is rented 
at 5,000 rupees per annum. About 18 
miles S. of Tuttuku^, as the crow flies, 
is the town of Tiru-send-iir (Tridien- 
door; in the Trigonometrical Survey 
Map, TritchindoorJ, where is a famous 
temple of Subramana, erected on a rock 
projecting into the sea, one of the largest 
second-class temples in the Eam&tak. 
This edifice is built of the hard white 
sand-stone of the vicinity, instead of 
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the ordinary black granite, and is equal 
to any temple in ornamentation. 

Proceeding still along the coast eight 
miles further S., the traveller would 
come to Manapdr, or ManepddUy^^ sand- 
town/' written in the maps Munahpaud, 
a little port on the lee siae of a point of 
land, formerly a Dutch settlement. 
Somewhat to the N. of this is a very 
rising town, with a port, called after the 
first King of Madura, KtUasekharapaU 
nam, and written in the maps GoUsair- 
putnum. 

The road to Madura from P&liamkotta 
leads in a N.N.E. direction through the 
small villages of Eait&r, Yerrashaiwal, 
Kovilpatti, S&tur or Chattir, and Wai- 
palpatti, to the considerable town of 
Virdupaiii. The road is generally good 
except in some parts near Kovilpatti, 
where the soil is black. At Yerashai- 
wal the encamping ground is bad, and 
the water execrable. Yirdupatti is a 
considerable town, of about 2,000 
houses. The undulating country around 
is extensively cultivated, and handsome 
clumps of trees adorn the scenery. 

{%) Madura (prop., accordingto Lassen, 
Mathurdy from a Skr. root which sig- 
nifies "to stir;" oiy Madhura, "sweet," 
according toWilson, mJour.Eoy.A8.Soe,, 
vol. iii., p. 204, not Muddaray^ as given 
in the Madras Route Book), situated in 
lat. 9** &6\ long. 78° 10', is the capital 
of a Collectorate of the same name, 
which, wiUi an area (including Dindi- 
gal) of 10,700 square miles, has a po- 
pulation of 1,766,791 persons. This 
Collectorate extends from lat. 9° 6' to 
10° 64'., and from long. 77° 16' to 79° 
16', being to the S. and E. a nearly 
level plain, with large patches of unpro- 
ductive sandy soil, and rising to the N. 
and £. into a series of hilly ranges, which 
occasionally sink into low slopes broken 
by isolated rocks. The inhabitants 
are chiefly Hindis, and the language is 
Tamil. Of every 100 persons, exclusive 
of Christians, 76 may be reckoned 
Shtidra8,{3 Br&hmans, 16 Pariahs, and 6 
Muhammadans. The Catholics, who are 
more numerous here than in any part of 
India, form about the one-fortieth part 
of the population. Madura Collectorate 
constitutes a part of the ancient king- 



dom called by Ptolemy Regio Fandionis^ 
whence an embassy was sent to Augustus 
in the 18th year after the death of 
Julius Ceesar, and again six years later. 
So early as the third century after Christ, 
it is reputed to have been a highly 
civilised and flourishing country. Las- 
sen and Professor Wilson conjecture 
{Jour, Boy, As. Soe., vol. iii., p. 202) 
that the kingdom may have been roundea 
B.C. 600. The city of Madura, lying in 
the direct route of the pilgrims to the 
sacred island of R^imeshwaram, and 
possessing itself several renowned tem- 
ples, early became a place of importance. 
A university was rounded here — ^it is 
said, by the sage Agastya — to which 
students from all parts of India resorted, 
so that Madura has been aptly termed 
" the Athens of South India." Of the 
authentic history of the country up to 
A.D. 1632, little is known, save the oare 
names of a long list of kings — one series 
alone consisting of 72 princes. The 
magnificent tanks, however, the vast 
extent of country marked by the little 
embankments which indicate irrigated 
land, but are now covered with iun^le^ 
the temples and long mounds of ruins, 
vouch for the prodigious population, and 
for the ancient splendour of the govern- 
ment. This much, at least, is certain, 
that, after various struggles with the 
neighbouring states, the power of the 
P&ndyan kings was oversnadowed and 
eclipsed in the 8th and 9th centuries 
A.D, by that of the Chola monarchs. 
The Bel&l Chiefs of Maisik then became 

Saramount ; and, in the 14th century, 
le Muhammadans pushed their incur- 
sions into those parts, and penetrated 
even to R&meshwaram. Soon after the 
H&j&s of Yijayanagar reduced the South 
of India under their yoke. In 1662, 
Nagana, or, according to some, N&gama 
N&yak, who is said to have been chief 
of the bullock department to Achta Deva, 
Bay&L of Yijayanagar, founded the dy- 
nasty of the In &yaks of Madura. He was 
succeeded, some say deposed, by his son 
Yishwan&th, who built several pagodas 
and executed many useful works. The 
eighth chief of this race was Tirumalla 
Nliyak, commonly called Trimal N&ik, 
who laid the foundations of 96 temples 
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to Shiva and Yi^hna, and so adorned 
Madura as to have inseparably connected 
his name with the history of the pro- 
vince. 

Amon^ the building which owe 
their ongin to him, is the famous 
ChotUtry or Mandapam, which is un- 
doubtedly one of the noblest edifices in 
India. It consists of a vast hall, 312 ft. 
in length and 125 in breadth (according 
to Fergusson 333 ft. long by 81 ft. 10 in. 
broad) of an oblong square form, built 
of hard grey granite, the labor of carving 
which must have been immense. Yet 
128 pillars which support the stone roof 
are profusely coverea with ornaments, 
manv of the figures being executed with 
much delicacy and taste. The pillars 
are in six rows according to Graul ; in 
four, according to Wilson, — each being 
25 ft. high, and many of them fashioned 
from a single block. On the second 
pillar to the right, as the spectator faces 
the door at the bottom, are sculptured 
Trimal N^k himself and his six wives. 

The principal wife, daughter of the 
RSJ6. of Tanjiir, on being shewn by her 
husband the newly-erect^ edifice, is said 
to have coldly remarked that it was in- 
ferior to her father's stables. Trimal N&ik 
was so incensed at this speech, that he 
struck his dagger into his wife's thigh ; 
and, accordingly, the stone figure displays 
a large gash b^elow the hip on the left 
side. It is possible, however, that this 
story may have been coined for the oc- 
casion, the figure leaving been injured 
in the laj^se of time. The legend, too, 
which points out, in another place, two 
figures in a cell, as the architects, im- 
mured to prevent their accomplishing 
any work which might eclipse this 
Choultry, has probably no foundation in 
truth. This noble building is said to 
have been begun in 1623, the second 
year of Trimal* s reign, and to have been 
completed in 22 years, at the cost of up- 
wards of a million of pounds, a sum, how- 
ever, which is, doubtless, exaggerated. 
The curious figures with the heads of 
pigs represent twelve hunters, who, when 
pursuing wild hogs, disturbed the medi- 
tations of a holy recluse, and were 
changed by his curse into swine : subse- 
quently, Shiva had compassion on them, 



restored them to human shape, and 
taught them wisdom to such good effect, 
that they rose to be chief ministers of the 
State. 

The Choultry stands close in front 
of the great Fagoda ofMindkshi ("Fish- 
ejred," a name of P^vati, Shiva's 
wife) and Sokkalinga, or Sundara 
P&ndya, an incarnation of Shiva, who 
reigned among the early kings of Ma- 
dura. The whole building covers 20 
acres, and is adorned with four large' 
gopurams, and five smaller ones. The 
vast aisles are dimly lighted by a number 
of twinkling lamps, which seem to ren- 
der the gloom more oppressive. Bats 
fiit among the dark ranges of columns, 
and the grotesque figures carved upon 
them seem to peer and gibber in the 
obscurity. Trimal N^k's magnificent 
Choultry is simply a porch to this temple, 
and was erected with the design of pro- 
viding an apartment for the god, who 
consented to leave his shrine for ten days 
in every year, and visit the King, pro- 
vided a suitable place was erected for his 
accommodation. 

The pagoda is especially famous for a 
tank called^^ thetantofthe goldenlotus," 
beside which a bench of gold, or, as some 
say, of diamond, was set. The bench was 
presented by Shiva, and possessed the 
marvellous property of discriminating the 
merits of cancudates for a place in the 
Collegiate Synod, and so deciding on 
their election or rejection. This Synod 
or Sangatt&r consisted of forfr-eight 
professors, the god Shiva himself being 
the forty-ninth. When a candidate for 
honors appeared, he was questioned by 
the professors, and, if his answers were 
considered satisfactory, he was finally 
told to seat himself on the bench. If 
really worthy of the honor, the bench 
extended so as to allow him a seat ; but 
if not, it contracted its dimensions, and 
the unworthy aspirant was thrown to the 
ground or cast into the tank,— a result, 
at least, in the present slimy and weed- 
covered state of the water, by no means 
desirable. 

The Synod is said to have been abo- 
lished some time prior to the year 1028 
A.D., in a singular manner. The pro- 
fessors had grown proud and neglectfiil 
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of literature, when a Pariah priest of 
Mailapur, named TiniTalaYar, who, some 
affirm, was the god Shiva incarnate, pre- 
sented himself for election, with an 
ethical poem he had composed in his 
hand. The hifh caste members of the 
Synod were indignant at his presump- 
tion, but as his claim was backed b^ the 
R6j4, they were obliged to give him a 
trial. To their astonishment he was 
permitted to take his seat, and so morti- 
fied were they at his success, that they 
passed out, one by one, and drowned 
themselves in the tank. It is supposed 
that there is some allusion here to the 
first preaching of Christianity. The 
le^nd is variously told. This temple is 
said to have been erected by Vamsa 
Sckhara, the 44th kin^ of the first 
P&.ndyan dynasty, who is supposed to 
have reimed in about the 6th century 
A.D. In his reign the College also is said 
to have been founded ; ana he is the re- 
puted builder of the Fort, and of the 
ancient Falace. Whether this be true 
or not, it can hardly be supposed that 
any remains of buildings or such high 
antiquity can now be left. The great 
temple may, perhaps, be as old as the 
11th century; and the other edifices are 
indubitably the work of E§.j&8, long sub- 
sequent to Yamsa Sekhara. A laree 
number may be ascribed to Trimal N&it, 
whose age seems to have been the Au- 
^tan period of Madura. To him also 
IS referred the Ferumal " Great-one," or 
Vi?hnu pagoda, an exquisite specimen 
of Hindti architecture, and which is re- 
markable as being a very exact counter- 
part of one of the seven Raths, or rock- 
cut temples at Mah&balipur. There is, 
likewise, a famous temple in a place 
called Pahlari, dedicated to the god 
Vellayadah, at whose shrine shoes of 
leather, highly ornamented, are offered, 
as the Deity is supposed to be much en- 
gaged in hunting, and to require frequent 
renewals of his ehamsure. 

The ruins of the old Falace, erected 
or enlarged by Trimal N&ik, are also 
highly interesting. The grandeur of 
the columns, and the vast hall of audi- 
ence, remind one of the magnificence of 
imperial Rome. The roof is a dome 
90 ft. in diameter, and richly orna- 



mented, supported by sculptured pil- 
lars joined by arches, so as to form 
a superb gallery, which s^^ rests 
on massive columns below. The archi- 
tecture is Saracenic, blended with Hindd. 
On the ceiling are figures resembling 
angels, which some suppose to have been 
sug^ted by the famous Jesuit, Robertus 
de Nobilibus, the nephew of Cardinal 
Bellarmine, who came to Madura during 
the rei^ of Trimal Nfidk, and, giving 
himself out as a br&hman from the West 
played the part of a Hindd priest, and 
wanted to engraft Christianitj on the 
Yedas. The court of the English Judge 
has its sittings in this Pal^e. From 
the roof there is an extensive view, 
closed on the N. and W. by hills, of 
which the most remarkable is— to the 
N., Solai Mall6, where is a temple of 
Suntarar&san, Siru Mall^, and Natta 
Mall6 ; and to the W., N6ku Malle, 
and Pasu Mall6, where is the Perumal 
pagoda. To the S. are three large 
tanks. Trimal NdyaVs Tank, about a 
mile S. of the town, is, perhaps, the 
finest in S. India. An artificial island 
adorns the centre, with a temple on it. 
This piece of water is waUea all the 
way round, with steps of black granite. 
To the E. are the Roman Catholic Church 
and the American. The former of these 
churches is the finest; but even the 
American surpasses in appearance the 
English, whicn has no pretensions to 
beauty or taste. 

The Travellers' Bangld is some distanoe 
outside the town, and on the way thither 
is a monument to Mr. Blackbume, a 
former collector. The natives, in grate- 
ful acknowledgment of his having been 
the first to enlarge and beautify their 
streets, have erected to him a tall pillar, 
on which is a large light, kept con- 
stantly burning. Indeed, till within 
late years, aU travellers spoke with dis- 
gust of the crowded and mthy condition 
of the houses in Madura ; but so much 
has been done within the last few years 
in the way of improvement that the 
streets have now a handsome appear- 
ance, are wonderfully clean, and the 
houses, many of them of two stories, 
built of brick and faced with chunam, 
end an -air of opulence and prosperity 
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to the place. In fact, Madura is pro- 
bably the only city in the interior of 
India which has a decidedly pleasant 
appearance, and is entirely free from 
all the filth and other usual eyils of a 
native town. The wall of the Fort, 
originally about 3f miles in circumfer- 
ence, has been removed and the ditch 
fflled up. This is the head quarters of 
a flounshing American Mission, con- 
sisting of 12 American missionaries, 71 
catechists and readers, and 68 school- 
teachers, distributed over nine stations 
scattered through the district. In 1850 
there were 202 native communicants and 
about 2,000 Christians who keep the 
Sabbath and attend Church, but whose 
conduct is not altogether satisfactory. 

Madura was several times taken and 
re-taken during the English war in the 
Karn&tak. In 1751, Capt. Cope, with 
about 6,000 men, of whom 180 were 
Europeans, attempted to storm the city, 
but was repulsed with the loss of 90 
men. In 1756 the army under Colonel 
Heron entered it without opposition. 
Lying in the direct route of the pilgrims 
to the shrines of R&mn§id and K&mesh- 
waram, it has always been a place of 
importance in the eyes of the Hindtis, 
and the remains of some of the finest 
edifices in India render it well worth 
visiting to the traveller. Madura is the 
seat of the remarkable scarlet dyeing 
establishments, the colours (said to be 
owing to the water of the Vyga), being 
so superior to that obtained anywhere 
else, that the cloth is sent to all parts of 
India. 

fyj Bindigal may be easily reached in 
one night by palankeen from Madura. 
The road leaas tnrough the to,wn of Shola- 
vandan, which has about 1,500 houses, 
and the small village of Ammayanykaniir. 

The town of Bindigal, with about 
9,000 inhabitants, is the capital of a 
valley lying to the N. of Madura, hav- 
ing an area of 4,500 square miles, and a 
population exceeding 300,000. It is 
built on a gentle slope, and the streets 
are wide and clean. The traveller majr 
halt here if only to visit the Palnai 
mountains, 20 miles to the "W., which 
have a climate not inferior to that of 
the Nilgiris, while they even surpass 



them in beauty of scenery. They rise 
to the height of 7000 ft. above the sea, 
and five miles S. of the town are the 
Siru Mall6 hills, 3,500 ft. high. The 
sportsman wiU find abundance of amuse- 
ment here, as elephants, leopards, elk, 
and bison are to be found ; wild hogs 
are common ; and florican, snipe, pigeons 
of various sorts, and waterrowl, are in 
plenty. The rivers and tanks abound 
with excellent fish, among which manil, 
or sand-fish, eels, and^^prawns, may be 
particularized. In the Nellakotta dis- 
trict, in Mutu Mudia's well, a large 
Xcies of cockle or muscle is found, 
)ut the size of an ordinary oyster, 
having a dark brown circled shell, with 
a bright pearly inside. It is considered 
wholesome as food, and is said to pro- 
duce pearls. The climate of Dinmgal 
is considered one of the best in In£a, 
and the nights are always cool. A wing 
of a native regiment is kept here. The 
Fort is built on a rock to the W. of the 
town, about 400 ft. long, 300 ft. broad, 
and 280 ft. in height. This rock is a 
singular wedge-shaped piece of gneiss, 
veined with felspar, and is a conspicuous 
object from all parts of the plain. In 
1736, Chanda S&bib, Ntiwab of the 
Kam&tak,* placed his brother, S&dik 
^Sihib, in Dindigal, as one of the 
strongest forts in his viceroyalty; but 
four years after ^&dik S&bio was de- 
featea and slain by the Mar&thas. 
Dindigal was taken by the Maisiir E&j§. 
in 1755, and from Tfpti by the British 
army in 1783, but restored to him in 
1784, and finally ceded to the British 
Government, alons: with the district, in 
1792. 

There is no place of interest on the 
road from Dindigal to Salem until the . 
traveller comes to Kdritr. The inter- 
mediate stations are unimportant vil- 
lages. At Futambdr Chattram water 
is deficient and bad. 

(A?) Kdritr is a considerable town, with 
fine streets, situated in lat. 10"* 65', long. 
78° 12'. It stands on a gentle slope, 
in a dry, open country, on the N. bank 
of the river Amaravatf , a little above its 
confluence with the K^veri. Near it 
are the ruins of a considerable fort, 
with a large temple, the spire over the 
8 
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gateway of which is 88 ft. in height, 
64 ft. long at the base, and 52 ft. broad. 
It was formerly considered one of the 
strongest frontier towns of the kingdom 
of Maifitlr, and stood a siege for several 
months against Chanda S&^ib, in 1751. 
In 1781 it was taken by Colonel Lon^, 
and in 1801 the fort was abandoned. 
K&rtlr is the capital of the sub-district 
of KoimbatOr, containing 79 villages, 
with a population of 70,000 persons. 

A little beyond K&rtir the Salem road 
crosses the 'K&veri, after which the 
only considerable place is NamhU Drttg, 
a large town, with a fort built on a very 
remarkable bare granite rock, which was 
once of some strength, though^ in 1768, 
Colonel Wood took it from ^aidar with- 
out any loss. 

For a description of Salem and Eoim- 
batik see Boute 34. 

The NilgiH SUU (from the Skr. «««, 
"blue," giHy "mountain," vulgarly 
spelt Neilgherries), are a most remark- 
aole range of mountains, situated be- 
tween lat. 11° 10'— 11° 38', long. 76° 30' 
— 77° 10', and connected on the W. with 
the Siadri branch of the W. Gh&ts. 
They form a sub-division of the Collec- 
torate of Eoimbattlr. The greatest 
length of these mountains, at an eleva- 
tion of 5000 ft., is 42 miles from N.E. 
to S.W., and their average breadth at 
the same elevation is 14 miles. Their 
figure is that of a trapezium, and their 
simace is a continuous succession of 
ridges, slopes, and knolls, with here and 
there a grand peak rising up by itself. 
The granite of which they are composed 
is covered with a rich black soil, which, 
in the valleys and ravines, is often 10 ft. 
deep and even more ; in some places are 
found morasses, generally consisting of 
peat, which is now extensively used for 
fuel. The base of these mountains, 
which is supposed to cover a surface of 
nearly 200 mUes, is clothed with a belt 
of primeval forest, almost impenetrable 
in many parts, and swarming with wild 
animals of all descriptions, among which 
elephants and tigers are very numerous. 
This barrier jungle is so unhealthy that 
it is necessary to pass through it with- 
out a halt, for to stay a night m it would 
be almost certain death even to the 



natives, multiplied instances having oc- 
curred of fatal results from sleeping once 
within its limits, both to Europeans and 
natives. Accordingly, bearers are not 
compelled to wait for those who, from 
whatever cause, delay their coming be- 
yond such an hour as would enable the 
kammdlt to cross the forest ere night 
sets in. The Nilgiris are divided into 
four N&dl or districts : to the E., Parun- 

rn&d; to the S., Maikan&d; to the 
W. and W., Kundan&d; to the N. 
and N.W., including nearly the whole 
crest of thd mountains, Tudan&d. In 
the last of these divisions is the prin- 
cipal Europeati settlement, Utakamand, 
bordered to the E. and N.E. by moun- 
tains which rise high above it; and 
towering even over, these is seen the 
majestic Petmarz, as it is called by the 
Tudas; or, in the Kanarese language, 
Dodabetta (doda, "^eat," betta, "hill"), 
the loftiest mountam of India S. of the 
Him&lya, its sunmiit being 8,760 ft. 
above the sea. The other principal 
peaks have the followinff elevation: — 
Kudiakad, 8,502 ; Bevoibetta, 8,488 
Murkurti, 8,402; D^ivarsolabetta, 8,380 
Kunda, 8,353; Kundamog6, 7,816 
Utakamand, 7,361 ; Tionrabetta, 7,292 
Hokalbetta. 7,267; TJrbetta, 6,916 
Kodan&d, 6,815; Davebetta, 6,571 
K6tagiri, 6,571; Eundabetta, 6,555 
Dimhatti, 6,330 ; KuntSr, 5,886 ; Ean- 
gasw^tmi Peak, near the Gajalhatti 
rass, 5,948. Two principal rivers rise 
among these hiUs, the Moy&r and the 
Siru, or Little Bhav&nf, which flowing 
round their E. side, in some parts sweep- 
ing close under them, anon diverge to 
a considerable distance, but at last meet 
a little to the N.E., and thence flow in 
one united stream under the general 
name of Bhav^l, which again empties 
itself into the K&v6ri. Those who j)ro- 
ceed to the hills from Arcot by Ben- 
gali r and Maistir can secure at Madras 
carriages drawn by horses or bullocks. 
Tables of charges, and all other par- 
ticulars, will be found in Smoulf sedition 
of " Baikit^s Neilgherries'* 

The principal Passes up to the hills 
are six. Ist — The Kundr Pass from 
EoimbatCir. After leaving Gudaliir, a 
moderately-sized village, with a nne 
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riyalet of clear water, and MetopdUiam^ 
a somewhat larger place, wilii an ex- 
cellent bangl&, the traveller crosses a 
nearly lerel pkin for six miles, and then 
reaches the foot of the Gh&t. There is 
an excellent road the whole way up. The 
maximum slope of the 6h&t is 1 foot in 
6, the average slope 1 in 12]^ ; but in 
many places there are level spots, and 
in omers counter dips, so that the slope 
is rarely so small as the average from top 
to bottom. There is no wheel-carriage 
traffic by this Gh&t. The road passes 
through thick jungle and a most pic- 
tures(|ue country the whole way. To 
the n^ht of the traveller's ban?l& at 
some httle distance is an hotel. Though 
carriages cannot ascend this Pass, there 
is an immense traffic by bullocks, which 
ascend it in thousands on the Utakamand 
market-day. Travellers from Madras 
and the S. generally come by this route, 
which is shorter and easier than that by 
the Sfgdr Pass from Bengaldr. 

2. At the S.E. an^le of the hill 
plateau is the K6tagin (vulg. Koter- 
gherry) Pass. The road passes through 
Gtidai(ir and Metop&Uiam as before. 
The bottom of the Pass is 2 m. 4 f. dis- 
tant from the latter place, and at 9 m. 
2 f. thence is K6t£^ri, whence Utaka- 
mand is 14 m. 6 f . mstant. This is the 
oldest road cut by Government for the 
ascent of the Nflgiris, and it led for- 
merly to the originad sanatarium at 
Dimhatti. It is too steep for wheel- 
carriages, but it is very practicable for 
other traffic. This Pass is well suited for 
the march of troops, which, by leaviuff 
Metop&Uiam at day-break, can ascend 
into a cool climate before the sun rises 
sufficiently to distress them. It is alao 
of much importance for the E. parts of 
the hills for the passage of produce from 
the coffee plantations and me lands cul- 
tivated by the Badakars. 

3. At the N.W. angle of the plateau 
lies the Gtidal6r, or Ifaduwattam Pass, 
which communicates with the W. coast 
and Kolikod (Calicut), through the 
Karki^r Pass, and with Kanandr and 
Tellicheri, through theWain&d country. 
The Pass beeins at 6 m. 6 f. from 
Paiakerra, and is only 6\ miles long. 
This Pass has been disused of late by 



passengers ^ing to EoUkod for the less 
direct, but in some respects more con- 
venient, Kunda Pass. 

4. The Eunda or Sisp&r& is remark- 
able for its magnificent scenery ; and, as 
it^ forms the principal communication 
with Eolikod, and so with Malabar and 
Bombay, the stages are here given in 
detail. 

Military Authobitt — As fas as 
Avalanche : Officer commanding S. 
Division — TViehtndpalU. Thence to 
Kolikod : Officer commanding Malabar 
and Eanara — Kananur. 

Civil Authority — To Avalanche : 
Collector of Eoimbattir — EoimbatUr, 
Thence to Kolikod : Collector of Mala- 
bar — Kolikod, 

PLACB8. STAGES. 

M. F. M. F. 

From Utakamand baz&r to 

Mr. Grove's house 13 

Cowhatti 3 1 

X 3 ». to Nanj^n&d 1 b\ 

Pudugaltir 1 7i 

(a)x4n.toAVALANCHE*.6 3 13 4 
X r. 5 times to B&gi Chat- 
tram 8 7J 

xr. 7timestoSISPARAi. 8 7J 17 7 
X r. 6 times and descend 

Gheit to W6l&k&d b 6 1\ 

X r, twice and descend 
Gh&t to foot of Nilgiri 

HUU, SHOLEEAL b. 6 4J 11 4 

X 5 bridges to Pariang&d 8 3 

Madapallacheri 3 

WANDU'R* 16 10 4 

Yariyettu 2 

X n. to Punapalli 5 

Allapeti 1 2 

Manjeri 3 

+ r. rd. to Tiruv&di 7 

YEDAMANA* 2 2 7 3 

X «. to PaUapatti 1 7 

Perraveim6 10 

X bridge to Yirrivetti 1 

Wakaldr 1 6 

Putallam 1 4 

ARIAEOD b, on. /. bank 

of B6pur river 6 7 5 

Descend B6pur r. to EO- 
LIEOD (CaUcut) b 36 36 

103 3 
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It is very requisite that the traveller 
who is going by this route, and, indeed, 
by any other rass into the low country, 
should start early in the morning, so as 
to avoid the unpleasantness of travelling 
in the hills by night.- At such a vast 
elevation tlie clouds often drive across in 
thick masses ; rain falls very frequently, 
and the bearers, or, as often hap- 
pens, the wretched kulis sent in their 
place, aiire but too commonly ill-provided 
with torches, so that altogether the be- 
nighted traveller may lay his account to 
Buler much annoyance irom delay, and 
either to risk a fall over a precipice, or 
to walk after his palankeen in drizzling 
rain and darkness. The traveller must 
carefully look to the attendance of his 
bearers himself, and see that they are 
provided with torches. He must also 
call for the postmaster's bill in good 
time, so as to be able to settle any dis- 
puted charge, for the native clerks often 
make attempts at imposition. 

(a) The stage to Avalanche is not very 
remarkable for beautiful scenery; but, 
arrived at Avalanche the traveller may 
feast his eyes indeed. This spot has its 
name from an extensive land-slip, which 
took place in 1824. For eight days be- 
fore the slip occurred there were neavy 
and continuous rains, accompanied by 
heavy roUing thunder and a tempestuous 
wind. So thick, too, was the darkness 
brooding over that part of the hills, that 
none of the natives durst venture from 
their homes. "WTien the gloom cleared 
away, it was found that the river Pavhk 
had swept away a vast portion of the 
mountain's side, which descended with 
its woods into the valley. The traces, 
however, of this event are now nearly obli- 
terated. The banglkis prettily situated, 
and close by are woods, in which plenty 
of game is to be found, not excepting 
woodcocks. To the S. and "W. stretch 
the Kundas, as the S-AV. division of the 
Nflgiris is called, a range remarkable for 
lofty steeps, clothed with belts of the 
most verdant forest trees. These^ be- 
come ever thicker towards the ravines, 
and end there in impenetrable jungle. 
On every side the rhododendron blooms 
in rich profusion, and the shrubs attain 
the size almost of trees. Ever and anon 



from among the wood a glittering cas- 
cade leaps out and casts its glassy 
shower into the dark basin of rock be- 
neath. The clouds driving over the 
heights add to the beauty of the scene, 
now concealing and now revealing its dif- 
ferent parts. 

Avalanche bangl£^ which is 6,720 ft. 
above the level of the sea, may very well 
claim a week from the traveller to enable 
him to visit the most remarkable peaks in 
the vicinity. Crossing the summit of 
the Avalanche mountain, and proceed- 
ing due S., a day's march will bring 
him to the Guli-kal, which is 8,585 ft. 
above the sea, and whence, in clear 
weather, the ocean may be descried 
washing the coast of Malabar 50 miles 
to the W . Some miles still further to 
the S. are the peaks of Anginda and 
Muka Male. The road is difficult, and 
there are morasses, which abound in 
tuguliiSf or dangerous quagmires. This 
part of the hills is shrouded in mist and 
rain during nine months of the year ; 
during the other three months the 
scenery is beautiful. Bears, tigers, and 
elephants occasionally visit this locality. 
North of Guli-kal is another remarkable 
peak, and one most deserving of a visit, 
called Taigannam^ or, more commonly, 
Murkurtij which is upwards of 8,500 
ft. high. The traveller will foUow the 
winds of the Pavhk river to its confluence 
with the Paik&rf . Thence he will trace 
the Paik^i to its source, which is close 
to the Murkurti peak. From the source 
of the Paik^ an easy ascent of 1^ mile 
leads to the summit of the peak ; and 
here, should the mist and clouds fortu- 
nately roll away, a grand and awful 
scene will present itself to the view. 
The W. side of the mountain is a terrific 
and perfectly perpendicular precipice of 
at least 7,000 ft. The mountain seems 
to have been cut sheer through the 
centre, leaving not the slightest shelve 
or ledge between the pinnacle on which 
the traveller stands and the level of the 
plains below. To add to the terror of 
this sublime view, the spot on which 
the ^azer places his feet is a mouldering 
precipice, the ground being so unstable 
that, with a touch, large masses are hurled 
down the prodigious height into the bar- 
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Tier forest at the foot of the hills, which 
looks at such a distance like moss. 
Many parts of this locality are still un- 
explored; and the lover of the pic- 
turesque, the man of science, and the 
sportsman will find unending amusement 
around them. 

From Avalanche hanglS. to Sisp^rgi 
the road is narrow, steep, and stony; 
but the scenery compensates for these 
disadvantages. At Sispdrd the descent 
into the low country commences in 
earnest. On all sides extends a mag- 
nificent forest, and this becomes still 
denser at SJwlekal, which is merely^ a 
traveller's bangle, at the foot of the hills. 
The traveller will find this bangl§i fenced 
with a huge scaffolding of timber to 
keep off tne wild elephants. These 
animals are very numerous here, and 
not unfrequently mischievous. The next 
stage, to Wandiir, lies through the barrier 
forest infested with tigers, elephants, and 
other wild beasts, and still more dange- 
rous on account of the malaria. After 
Eassing Wandilr the jungle gradually 
ecomes thinner. The road is very 
shingly, but preserves its picturesque 
character the whole way to the con- 
siderable village of Ariakod. In this 
stage the eye will often revert to the 
Blue Mountains, which seem to rise 
like a perpendicular wall from the low 
country. Yedumana is a large village, 
and Ariakod a small town of about 400 
houses. The villagers in these parts are 
a handsome race, and seem to live 
very comfortably. The men are fairer 
ana more athletic than those of the 
KamSitak, and many of the women are 
lovelv. The journey from Ariakod to 
Kolifcod is performed in a boat, which 
passes quietly down the Bepur river. 
The banks of the river are prettily 
wooded and fringed with long grass, 
among which repose a number of alliga- 
tors. The voyager may amuse himself 
the whole way down with rifle shots at 
these monsters. The breadth of the 
river is about 200 yds. Ten miles from 
Kolikod the boat leaves the main stream 
by a branch, which leads directly to 
Kolikod. All along this branch-stream 
are pretty cottages of the natives. Most 
of the women wear the Musalm&nf dress, 



and run to hide themselves at the ap- 
proach of the stranger. 

Kolikod is described elsewhere {pide 
Route 48.) 

6. The Sigur Pass is the most fre- 
quented of aU, being practicable for 
laden carts, and other wheeled convey- 
ances. The road is carried down the 
N. face of the hills, the descent com- 
mencing near Mutan&d, and ending near 
the village of SigCir, eight miles before 
reaching which is Kilpatti, about 5,500 
ft. high, where is a good bangl^i. Tra- 
vellers coming from Bengaltir should 
send a message to some friend on the 
hills by electric telegraph, so as to ensure 
supplies at Kilpatti. By this Pass com- 
munication is kept up with Bengaltir, 
Madras, and all places to the N. ; and 
the chief bulk of the European supplies 
and heavy baggage, etc., is brought by 
it to Utakamand. The teak timber used 
on the hills is also transported by it, as 
the road passes near the forests where 
teak trees are cut under sanction of 
Government, about Tippa Kadfl and 
Masneamkovil. The trees are felled by 
Kurumbars and others ; and, after being 
lopped and rouffhly dressed, are dragged 
on rude carts by ouffalos to the road- 
side, where they are sawn into building 
?ieces and sent on bullock carts to the 
Jtakamand market. The average rise 
in this Pass is I in 15. The head of 
the Pass is 7,204 ft. high. 

6. The Mailur or Stmdarpatti Pass,' 
due S. of Utakamand, is now disused, 
though in former years much frequented 
by travellers journeying from the E. by 
Koimbatilr to the hills. There are the 
remains of a very good road still exist- 
ing from the top of this Gh&t all the 
way to Utakamand ; but, owing to 
neglect, quagmires have formed in some 
parts, and it has thus become impassable 
to all but smugglers and Badakars, who 
still use it occasionally. 

(/) Utakamand. — Hotels at Utaka- 
mand. — Beside the club-house, there are 
two hotels, the Union and the Victoria. 
The expenses at these may be given as fol- 
lows (see Ooa and the Blue Mountains^ p. 
287 ; and Stnoulfs edition of ^^Baikie's 
Neilgherries" Calcutta, 1867, which latter 
work is a complete Guide to the Hills) : 
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— For a lady or genfleman, £22 per 
meiiBem ; 1 6». per day for a broken period, 
less than a month; for children under 
10 years, and European servants, 2s. 
per day ; for a natiye ayah, I*, per day. 
As a private housekeeper, a bachelor 
may live for £20 per month, and in 
^eat comfort for £30 per month. There 
18 no traveller's banglL It will be seen 
that the prices have greatly risen since 
Dr. Baikie's time, as in his day the 
charges were for a single person lOs. 
per day, or £12 per month. 

The principal place on the Nflgiris, 
and that whicn alone deserves the name 
of a town, is UtaJcamandy situate in lat. 
ir 24', long, re"* 47', at an elevation of 
7,300 ft. above the sea, and 1,300 ft. 
above the minor stations of K6tagiri 
and KunCir. Its position in the hills is 
almost centrical. It lies in a valley 
open to the W., but sheltered to the 
In .E. and S. by the mountain Dodabet, 
and the ranges which project from it. 
At their base, and on many lesser hills 
and knolls, are dotted the bangl§ui of 
the Europeans, pretty white buudinffs, 
which gleam out brightly from among tne 
rich green verdure. They are substan- 
tially built of burnt bricks, set in clay and 
painted with lime, with roofs generally 
of tiles, or terraced, rarely of thatch, the 
timber being teak. Everywhere the 
sward is bespangled with beautiful wild 
flowers of every hue. The trees exhibit 
a variety of foliage ; some covered with 
moss seem to be silvered over with the 
breath of winter, others, as the rhodo- 
den^on, are crimsoned with flowers. 
The numerous streamlets and rills are 
lined with the jessamine and the dog- 
rose. Several of these rivulets meet at 
one point and fall into a natural basin, 
which, being confined to the S."W. by a 
strong mound of earth, forms a lake of 
five or six miles in circuit. Utakamand, 
properly so caUed, is the district to the 
E. and N.E. of the lake. The prin- 
cipal building in it is St. Stephen's 
church, a handsome edifice in the Saxo- 
Gothic style. Directly N. of the lake 
is the district of Etindalmand, in which 
the palace erected by Sir "William Rum- 
bold, now a clubhouse^ is conspicuous. 
There is also here a native village. To 



the S. of the lake is the district of Man- 
jakamand. Around this beautiful piece 
of water, which at one point expands to 
a considerable width, at another winds 
among gentle hills-in a serpentine course, 
there is a public carriage-road, with 
which few drives in any part of the 
WOTld can compare. To the S."W. in 
the distance are seen the Kunda moun- 
tains, whose peaks, mostly hidden in 
clouds, seem, when they do appear, to 
be even higher than the mighty Doda- 
bet. The climate of Utakamand is cold 
and damp in the monsoon ; at other sea- 
sons it is intensely dry, the mean annual 
temperature being 58°. After sunset, 
the fall in the thermometer is very great ; 
and, without care, invaUds are ukely to 
sufier from the sudden change. To 
weakly constitutions, the warmer^ and 
more sheltered stations of E6tagiri and 
Kuntir are preferable. 

Arrived at Utakamand, the chief sights 
for the traveller are — 1st, the Eunda 
ran^e already described ; 2nd, the stone 
circles, which the Tudas call Phins, 
and which contain images, urns, relics, 
and some very prettily wrought gold 
ornaments; 3rd, the waterfall at U- 
Y^d-Hatti, those at the top of the Sigdr 
Gh&t, and that of Eaitf at Mr. Grove's 
plantations: there is also a fourth, 
much finer, in the heart of the Kundas, 
formed by the Bhaw&ni, 400 or 500 ft. 
high, with a large body of water, and 
surrounded by scenery of the most savage 
grandeur, but it is difficult of access, and 
scarcely to be found without a guide ; 
4th, the Banga-Sw&mi temple; 5th, 
the fortress of Gaganachiki. The na- 
tive villages of the Tudas and other 
tribes may be visited en route in any of 
these expeditions. 

• The stone-eireles are found in many 
parts of the hills, but the most conve- 
nient locality for a visit from Utaka- 
mand is the niU of Earoni, three miles 
to the S. The circles are built of rough, 
unhewn stone, some of them of a lar^ 
size, which must have been brought 
from a considerable distance. The ms- 
tory of their construction is quite un- 
known. 

There are many beautiful cascades in 
various parts of the hiUs, but those men- 
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tioned above may be taken as specimens. 
En route to U-Y^-Hatti the ruined 
fortress of Malek6ta, N.W. of Utaka- 
mand, may be visited. It occupies the 
N.E. extremity of a range of hills, its 
fi^e beins; an irregular square, the 
diameter of which does not exceed 300 
yards. The walls are built of rou»h 
stone, and are surrounded by a &j 
ditch, fearfully deep in some parts, and 
in general not less than 60 ft., with a 
breadth, at the surface, of 30 ft. There 
is but one entrance, by a causeway little 
more than 2 ft. wide, over one of the 
deepest parts of the fosse. To the S.E. 
are hills of much greater elevation, on 
which are the ruins of two watch-towers 
built by Tipd. The road next passes 
through the large Badakar village called 
Sholiir, two miles to the N.W. of 
Mal6k6ta, and thence through many 
pretty villages to the hamlet of BaUikaly 
which is Utde more than eight milesfrom 
Utakamand. The travelfer wiU next 
descend to Sigur at the base of the 
mountains, and thence pass through a 
deep forest for 22 miles, abounding with 
wild animals. The path now lies over 
several chains of mountains, which skirt 
the higher lands of the i^filgiris to the 
N. ; and from these ridjges there are 
ma^ificent and extensive views of 
Maistir. A day's travelling among this 
picturesque scenery brings the traveller 
to Kon-oge^ a Ter-ir-i, or sacred place 
of the Tudas, near which three of their 
villages are situated. At a short dis- 
tance from this is U-TdlSatti, or 
** The Hamlet of the Cataract." The 
water falls about 60 or 70 ft. into a 
natural basin. The scene is rather 
picturesque and beautifril than grand. 
The same remark applies in a still 
stronger degree to the next two falls 
noticed above, which are too well known 
and too easily visited to require any 
particular description here. If inclined 
to look for the fourth cataract in the list 
here given, the traveller should quit the 
road about five miles from Avalanche 
bangl^i, and follow the Bhaw^nl river 
due south for four miles, which will 
conduct him to it. 

In order to visit the temple of Ran- 
gaswdmi the traveller will proceed first 



of all 16 miles nearlj due E. to K6ta- 
giri. This station is, perhaps, better 
suited for invalids than Utakamand. 
The climate is nearly three degrees 
warmer, and the variation five less. The 
rain which falls is also considerably less, 
as the S.W. monsoon seems to spend its 
force on the Eunda range, and reaches 
K6tagiri with abated violence. About 
five iniles from K6tagiri is a beautiful 
valley, called the Orange Valley, from 
the number of orange and Ume trees 
that grow there. Between this valley 
and K6tagiri, on a plateau about two 
miles from the latter place, is the in- 
valid station of Dimhatti, which was the 
first place colonised by Europeans on 
the hills, but is now almost deserted. 
At all these places fruits ripen infinitely 
better than at Utakamand. At Orange 
Valley there is a Government farm. 
Leavmg K6tagiri, the road descends 
about 1,000 ft. to a village called Bel- 
likdj in the approach to which is a low 
hill, on which are several monuments, 
resembling the stone circles already de- 
scribed. After a further descent, the 
ruined fortress of Atra is reached, 
situated in the centre of the glen, with 
here and there an opening in me moun- 
tains, through which partial views of 
the low country may be obtained. The 
thermometer here rises to 80°. Limes 
and oranges of spontaneous growth are 
in abundance. Hence the road passes 
to the E. base of the hills, near which is 
the singular conical hill on which is the 
temple of R&masw^imi. Its isolated situa- 
tion and difficulty of access have perhaps 
combined to enhance its sacredness with 
the natives. On the top is a solitary 
stone, which is an object of worship. 
There is a rude shed near, dignified 
with the name of temple. This excur- 
sion will serve to acquaint the tourist 
with the scenery of the E. side of the 
Nilgiris. He may also, en route, visit 
Danaikenkot6, and the confluence of the 
Maytir and Bhaw^inl rivers. 

The fortress of Gaganachiki {Gagana, 
"heaven," chikt, "reaching"), lies S.E. 
of Utakamand. The road leads through 
the valley of KaitS, which is, perhaps, 
the most oeautiful on the hills. On the 
E. face of one of the mountains which 
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Burround it is the Badakar hamlet of 
Kammandj where the traveller may hdt 
awhile and enjoy the delicious scene. A 
few miles further on is the yill»iee of 
£aultr6, also belonging to the Badakars, 
where a halt may be made for the night. 
To the N.E. of this village, at the dis- 
tance of a few miles, is a fine cataract, 
which must be passed on the way to 
Gaganachiki. The stream in its fall 
forms a vast perpendicular colunm 100 
ft. high, and then dividing into several 
minor columns, finds its level 300 or 400 
ft. lower down. At about 12 miles dis- 
tance from Utakamand, the traveller 
comes to the hamlet and ruined fort of 
m*likal {Huli, "tiger," kal, "rock," a 
chief of the native tribes having slain a 
tiger here). Near the village is a de- 
serted tnortt of the Tudas, situated in a 
lovely spot, part of the brow of an im- 
mense mountain, beautifully wooded^ the 
regularity of the trees and the vistas 
they afford giving to it all the appear- 
ance of being adorned by art. At Huli- 
kal the night's halt may be made. 
Starting at an early hour next morning, 
the traveller will reach in two or three 
hours a Badakar villag:e at the foot of 
the mountain Gaganachiki, which is par- 
tially detached, and stands at the extre- 
mity of one of the ribs, which, like 
mighty buttresses thrown up to support 
the central and more elevated parts, 
surround the hiUs in every direction. 
From its base to the walls of the for- 
tress on the summit the mountain is 
covered with a dense forest, which, to 
the height of some thousand feet, re- 
sembles the jungles of the plain. Above 
that point the trees are loftier, with 
large spreading branches, and with littie 
or no underwood. The approach to the 
fortress is most difficult— along the edge 
of a precipice where it is necessary to 
advance in single file, and that with the 
greatest caution. A narrow gateway 
opposite to the principal one, which is 
now choked up with trees, admits the 
visitor. In the time of Tip(i this for- 
tress was called Saiyidabgn, and was 
held by a garrison or 100 men under a 
Kilad&r named 'All Kh&ii. The ruins 
occupy the whole crest of the mountain, 
on the edges of which the walls are 



raised. The view from the summit into 
the low country is magnificent. 

It remains to say something of the 
sport to be obtained on the J^ilgiris, 
and of the natural products. The woods 
in general are so ornamentally disposed 
as to remind one of the parks in a Euro- 
pean country. Thev are easily beaten, 
and, from the end o^ October to March, 
woodcocks are found in them. Jungle 
fowl and spur fowl are very nume- 
rous, and are excellent eating. Par- 
tridges are rare ; quails common in the 
lower parts of the hills. Snipe come 
in in September, and are seldom found 
after April. The solitary snipe (Se<h 
lopax major) is occasionally shot. 
There are blackbirds, larks, tnrashes, 
woodpeckers, imperial pigeons, blue 
wood-pigeons, doves, and gpreen plo- 
vers in abundance. There is also an 
immense variety of hawks, and among 
them a milk-white species, with a large 
black mark between the wings ; as also 
a cream-coloured species. Large black 
eagles are occasionally seen ; and owls 
of various sorts, particularly an immense 
homed kind. Hares and porcupines 
abound, and do much damage to the 
gardens. Both are excellent eating; 
the flesh of the porcupine resembfes 
delicate pork. In the most inaccessible 
parts of the Kundas the ibex and the 
lungle sheep or muntjak may be found, 
out are very shy and difficult to approach. 
Among the larger game wild hogs and 
s&mbar, the C^tts Aristoielia or black 
Rma of Cuvier, generally called elk in 
India, afford good sport. They are 
exceedingly tenacious of life, and some- 
times carry off eight or ten baUs. Pole- 
cats, martins, jackals, wild dogs, and 
chitas are numerous. So, too, is the 
black bear, especially in the early part 
of the monsoon, when they ascend the 
hills in pursuit of a large brown beetle, 
their favourite food. Among the tall 
grass, which is often as high as a man's 
head, the royal tiger is not unfrequently 
met with. This beast, so ferocious in 
the plains, seems to be tamed by the 
cold of the hills. When put up by the 
beaters it bounds away with huge spring 
over the grass or underwood, and is 
seldom or never known to attack man« 
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There are no dangerous snakes, and no 
troublesome insects except the flea, which 
is easily put to flight by an infusion of 
the root of a plant called wassamba by 
the natives (Acorus ealamusj. 

Among flowers, the commelinea, pedi- 
cularis, anagallis, two or three sorts of 
jasmines, white and red roses, magnolias, 
anemones, two sorts of clematis, three of 
ranunculi, 19 kinds of orchidesB, etc., 
may be noted. The Brazil cherry, a 
small prickly shrub, with a yellow miit 
the size of a cherry, of a sub-acid flavor ; 
the hill gooseberry, a small branchy 
shrub, with short, thick, dark-green 
leaves; blackberries; and the Orchis 
Mascula, from the last of which the 
Salep Mi$ri is obtained, are found in 
profusion, the last-named on the Neddi- 
wall6 hiUs, and near Neddiwattam. The 
camphor tree ^ows in the Orange 
Valley. There is a teak forest on the 
Kunik Gh&t, which is reserved for Go- 
vernment use. The Ghampanl famishes 
a very hard, tough, solio, wood, of a 
blue-white-colour, with deepbluestreaks, 
useful for rafters, door posts, etc. The 
bastard cinnamon also supplies a good 
wood, though not equal to the last. 
There is also a deep red wood, called 
by the natives Billu, and said to be 
proof against insects. Goffee planta- 
tions and mulberry trees thrive well, 
and all European vegetables may be 
had in perfection. 

From the Nfl^ris the still wilder 
range of the Ammall6 Hills may be 
conveniently visited. 

Animalli Hills.— AhovA 60 miles S. 
of the Nileiri plateau, and beyond the 
dead flat of the plains of Koimbattlir, is 
the range of hills known by the name of 
the Animalli, or "elephant hiUs." The 
range ?ives its name to the village of 
Animafie, which is near the foot of it on 
the North face, the approach of tra- 
vellers to these hills being usually 
the village : it is a convenient basis of 
further movements, being in the centre 
of the N. face of the range, and most of 
the passes into the mountains diverge 
from this point. The Animall6 range 
stretches from a little N. of W. to the 
E. a little*S., with an abrupt face of 
about 50 miles to the N., the view of 



which on a clear day from the village of 
Animalle is magnificent; the slope is 
more gradual on the S. and W. face to- 
wards Cochin and the coast, the depth 
being about 30 miles in this direction. 
This block of hill may be divided into 
two distinct portions — the point of divi- 
sion being about the village of Ani- 
malle ; to the W. of this towards P&lgh&t, 
the hills are not much above 3,000 ft. 
high, and are covered with a primeval 
forest of gigantic teak and other trees, 
which supply the Bombay dockyards 
with timber. The westerly portion 
ranges from 3,000 to 6,000 ft. in eleva- 
tion, and has much the peculiar char- 
acter and features of the l^ll^^ hills ; 
the whole is a continuation of the ereat 
range of the Western Gh&ts, which, as 
they approach the Southern part of the 
peninsula, expand into plateaux with 
intervals of plain. 

These hills are often visited from the 
Nflfiris on account of the swarms of 
wild game they contain. The Boute is 
from — 

1. Utakamand; 10 miles, to 

2. Kuniir, good hotel at the edge of the 
NSlgiri hills; thence down the Kuntir 
pass, 15 miles, to 

3. Mdtipdlliamy where is a bangl&, 
with servants and food to be had ; here 
the plain of Koimbatik' commences; 
thence 25 miles to 

4. Koimbatiir, a civil station, with 
travellers' bangl& and servants. From 
Koimbattir by Ghettip&lliam and Pu- 
l&chi, about 40 miles of plain, with a fair 
road to 

5. AnimalUy a considerable village, 
where the office of the superintendent of 
the forests is held ; there is a good bangl&, 

The lower portion of the Animalli 
range is much varied in level, and inter-r 
sected with mountain streams, some of 
considerable size, which force their way 
throuf h rocks, and form cascades of no 
small oeauty; the sound of the fcilling 
water is most refreshing to the traveller 
through the forest. The trees consist of 
the teak {Teetona grandis), several 
kinds of Daloergia {Siau), and the iron- 
wood, with its aspen-like foliage, eon^ 
trasting with the immense leaves of the 
young teak trees, There is not n^uch 
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underwood, and it is easy to walk in any 
direction, the stems of the forest-trees 
rising often to the height of 60 ft with- 
out a hranch, while the spreading foliage 
of their heads completely keeps off the 
sun, these huge stems being interlaced 
with climbing plants with stems little 
inferior to those of their supports. At 
the sides of the streams broad patches of 
bamboos are found, which hang over the 
water from side to side waying in the 
wind, and forming a means of commu- 
nication for the monkeys, who seem to 
delight in passing over tnem ; no under- 
wood grows under the bamboos, but 
there is a deep bed of the fallen leaves, 
which have collected for years, where 
the herds of wild cattle (Bos gaurus) 
are fond of retreating during the day. 
These are said to be exactly similar 
to those formerly found in Britain, 
and stiU preserved in Chillingham 
Park. Sometimes the forest opens out 
into dear park-like glades covered with 
grass, with pools of water and wild 
miit trees, where in the evening the 
wild cattle and deer are usoally to be 
found grazing ; these cattle are so nu- 
merous that one may see several consi- 
derable herds in a walk of a few miles. 
At Tunak&du is the residence of the 
Superintendent of the forests, with an 
establishment for the cutting of timber, 
including elephants, who are most use- 
ful assistants in dragging and piling the 
timber. Thfe logs are usually dragged 
by bullocks to the N. face of the range, 
when they pass down an inclined plane, 
and thence into the river Pun^, which 
runs through the P&lgh&t opening in 
the range, and into the sea on the Ma- 
labar coast. From the mouth of the 
Punfer the timber is shipped for Bom- 
bay. Much teak and other timber is 
also cut on the S.W. face of the hills 
within the province of the RSj& of 
Cochin, who has an agent for the ma- 
nagement of this portion of his revenue 
at the port of Cochin. The teak of this 
forest IS far superior to that of Burmah 
in respect of hardness and durability. 

The forest also abounds with ginger, 
cardamoms, turmeric, honey, and wax ; 
the pepper- vine covers the huge stems 
of the trees like ivy, and the sarsa- 



parilla appears in all the newly-cut 
paths ; while the purple Tofenia and a 
variety of sweet-smelling orchidaceous 
plants, contribute to the beauty of the 
scenery. 

There are but few inhabitants ; but 
they are a peculiar race, and call tiiem- 
selves K&dirs ; they live entirely in the 
forest, and their habits are sinsular. 
The number of wild animals who divide 
with them the fastnesses of the hills has 
rendered them as familiar with the 
habits of beasts as with their own : the 
facility with which they will track a 
deer or a wild bull over ground where, 
to an ordinary eye, there is no visible 
mark, is quite wonderful ; they seem to 
follow it without the least hesitation, 
like a dog on a strong scent. This 
renders them invaluable aids to a sports- 
man. They collect and sell the produce 
of the forest, but do little in the way of 
cultivation; but they are an honest 
plain-spoken race, and easily managed \ 
their whole number is not above 200. 

To ■ a sportsman the Animall§ Hills 
offer an inexhaustible source of amuse- 
ment ;' herds of wild elephants abound, 
and are of some value. They do not 
domesticate them here, but shoot them 
for the value of their ivory. The sport 
requires a good shot, for unless the 
bullet be lo&ed in the brain it has no 
effect ; the oiQy vulnerable spot being at 
the root of the trunk, and a space as 
large as the hand on each temple. They 
are usually fired at from a distance of 
10 or 15 paces, and if the aim be good 
the huge animal faUs perfectly dead at 
one shot ; but the sport requires nerve, 
as a miss may have serious consequences. 
The K&dirs regard^ them with much 
respect, as they have no means of killing 
them. The wild cattle are noble ani- 
mals, larger than an EngUsh ox, with 
short mudi curved horns ; the bulls of a 
sloe black, the cows of a deep tawny, 
but all with white legs as far as half-way 
up the fore arm and stifle joint. The 
activity with which these immense beasts 
leap over obstacles and pass through 
broken ground is astonishing. When 
wounded they are very dangerous anta- 
gonists ; or even without, TWien a sulky 
old bull is found alone, having been 
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driven from tlie herd by his younger 
brethren. There are also bears and 
tigers, as well as the spotted deer; and 
in the bluflfs and precipitous parts of the 
rocks, the ibex is often to be met with. 
There is no part of the world where 
stalking can be carried on with so much 
success, but it is only during the rainy 
months. The forest is perfectly healthy 
at that season. In Noyember, when the 
wind changes to the west, and the leaves, 
under a bright blue sky, become brown 
and dry, fever will attack the workmen 
by the dozen in a day; and they are 
obliged to return to the plains. At that 
season stalking is out of the questioUj as 
there is no concealment, and the rustling 
of the dry leaves betrays the movements 
of the sportsman. 

There are some very fine eagles; 
and the rhinoceros-birds (hombiUs) — 
birds resembling toucans ~ with their 
immense beaks, are continualljr seen, or 
the harsh metallic sound of their note is 
heard echoing through the woods. There 
are also some good warblers. One bird 
has a singular note. The tone is like a 
full clear whistle, but the intervals of 
the scale are singularly marked ; and it 
gives the idea of some one learning to 
* whistle. Some flying squirrels and black 
monkeys occupy the upper story of this 
leafy dwelling pla,ce. The butterflies 
and other insects are of great beauty; 
and there is a spider of an enormous 
size ; its body is about two inches long, 
striped with black and yellow, and its 
legs cover a space as big as the hand. 
The web is often met with in the brush- 
wood, six ft. square, and strong enough 
to pull off a man's hat in passing. In 
the larger and deeper parts of the rivers 
arc some fine fish of the Mah&sir kind, 
which rise well to a fly. 

From Animalle to Tunak&du is about 
16 miles ; 10 through the jungle at the 
foot of the hills, which swarms with pea- 
fowl and deer, and five miles up the 
pass, through magnificent scenery; a 
mountain stream passes close to Tuna- 
k§idu, and forms a very beautiful cas- 
cade. About 10 miles mrther to the -S. 
is a considerable river, abounding with 
fish : there is a pass through the forest 
direct to Cochin from this place; the 



distance is about 35 miles, but it is a 
rough passage. There are many leeches 
in this part, which contrive to ffet up one*s 
legs and to fill themselves Before they 
are perceived: the K&dirs rub their 
legs with tobacco to keep them off; 
linen gaiters, pulled over the feet, are 
useful for this purpose. The eastern 
portion of the Animall^ is above the 
level of the teak-tree, which is not 
usually found higher than 3,000 ft.; 
there are some to be found near Fun&chi, 
but they are scattered and small, — in 
fact there is no teak forest. It is much 
intersected with hills and vidleys ; the 
hills are covered with coarse grass, and 
the valleys and vicinity of the streams 
are wooded. At Pun&chi there are two 
or three huts, containing a few families ; 
but, after passing this place, the interior 
is uninhabited, except by wild animals, 
which are much the same as about 
Tunak&du. The scenery is more open, 
and, from the greater neight, perhaps 
grander; and in the highest valleys, 
where the rhododendron and willow 
hang over the streams, and the ferns 

frow on the sides of the slopes, and the 
oar frost in the winter covers everyti^g 
with glistening white, the scenery much 
resem Dies that of England, though there 
are few parts of England which equal it. 
The peculiar feature is that the forest 
fiUs all the intersections of the hUls, and 
does not graduate with brushwood into 
the open ground, but ceases suddenly, 
the largest forest trees bein^ completely 
at the edge, while beyond it is a clear 
meadow. As in the NUgiris, the trees 
are rounded at the top, and the branches 
gnarled and covered with long white 
moss. There are some orchids, but they 
differ from those of the lower part of the 
range ; and the open sides of tiie hills 
are covered with anemones, balsams, 

Sedicularis, ejacum, and lilies. The 
alep Mi^ii is also found ; indeed, ex- 
cept in England, the path is nowhere so 
thronged with a promsion of flowers as 
in these high lanas of the tropics. The 
only paths are those made by the deer or 
elephants, and by the wild cattle. It is 
singular how precisely the wild animals 
follow these paths, and with what preci- 
sion they are carried to the point in 
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view, however distant — ^not in a course 
up and down the hills, but round them, 
observing a regular rise of level, as if they 
had been planned by an engineer. The 
following is taken n:om a note made at 
the time of an excursion into these 
hills by three Englishmen, with K&dir 
guides : — 

" 20th OcrroBBE, 1851.— Left Ani- 
malle (height above the sea, 766 ft.) at 
2 A.M., and reached the foot of the hills, 
about five miles, at daybreak — ^having 
lost our way in the dark. A number of 
large squirrels, purple and black, were 
playing about the trees. Ascended the 
Gh§it on horseback, but not without 
much difficulty; it would have been con- 
sidered impassable for horses elsewhere, 
but the Arabs are as good as mules in 
the hills. We went on over a good 
path, about 10 miles, to Pun&chi (3,000 
ft. elevation). There is a fine cascade 
just before reaching Pun&chi, and an old 
coffee plantation, which had been de- 
serted, was near the foot of the fall ; the 
coffee trees were looking healthy, and 
were covered with berries of a bright red 
and yellow color. After a rest, went on 
foot through open ^ound with scattered 
trees, fording the nver Turakadw&r, and 
afterwards along the valley of that 
stream, j?radually ascending the whole 
time as lar as a waterfall, where an old 
Anakatt bore witness to former culti- 
vation. It had rained the whole way, 
and we had left the people behind us ; 
the guide said he was tired, and would 
go no further : bivouacked on the rock, 
having made a little shelter from the 
wind with a few boughs. An old otter 
and its young one were playing in the 
waterfall in a very amusing way ; one of 
us shot the mother, and the A^idirs ate 
her. Anakatt 3,650 ft. by the barometer. 

" 21st. — This cascade was at the head 
of the valley of the Turakadw&r, and on 
leaving it the ascent was severe. The 
two mountain peaks, Tang&chi Mall6 
and Ekka Malle (the younger and elder 
sisters), were on our right, and the 
scenery was magnificent; the grass at 
the Anakatt was 10 ft. high, and 
being very wet, it was like walking 
through a pond. On the hill we got 
into an elephant path through the forest, 



and followed it. Game suddenly on a 
male elephant, and fired two shots at 
him from about 16 yds. distance, with- 
out effect. The beast turned and strode 
through the forest down hill at his best 
pace, crashing through the thickest part 
of the wood with a terrific noise. We 
followed, but could not come on him 
again. We had come about seven miles, 
and then crossed the river again up to 
the middle, and went up a grassy hill 
to a small hut, which had been made by 
the K&dirs beforehand, near a swamp. 
Camped for the day ; height, 6,600 ft. 

" 22nd.--Went to the top of the Ekka 
Mall6; height, 7,000 ft. nearly; found 
the top grassy, but scantil]r covered. 
This is nearly the highest point of the 
whole range. Got a general view all 
around. Several cascades visible in the 
forest. Saw a fine open valley clear of 
trees, about five miles long, leading up 
to a conical hill, which appeared like the 
water shed of the range. Ketumed to hut, 

" 23rd.— From hut to the bottom of 
the valley, which we called Michael's 
valley; height, 6,000 ft. Very fatigu- 
ing walk of about five miles on the 
steep side of the hill, covered with long 
grass, concealing pointed and loose rocks ; 
uien through a ahola or patch of dense 
jungle, where we found the carcase of a 
deer just killed by a tiger. Found the 
track of the elepnant of yesterday, but 
did not follow it up. Camped in a hut 
at the meeting of two small streams ; 
plenty of fern, rhododendrons, etc. 

*< 24th.— Rainy. Went up Michael's 
valley ; found numerous tracks of ele- 
phants, cattle, and deer. The K&dirs 
pointed out the number of the herd of 
elephants, distinguished the males from 
the females, and the young ones which 
had strayed and returned to their mo- 
ther's heels ; in fact, the whole history 
of them was told us from the tracks. 
Found a large bull, and fired two baUa 
into him, but he got off, though he must 
have died. Tracked an elephant down 
to the south of the conical hill, but 
without finding him. Rain all day. 
Returned to Michael's valley, and bath^ 
in the stream ; bitter cold. 

" 25th. — Went acain up the vaUey, 
and beat several sholas ; found wild 
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hog and monkeys. The ground near 
the marsh was much cut up by the hog. 
The E&dirs said this valley must swarm 
with game in February and March, 
when the jungle is burned in the low 
grounds ; very little at this season. 

" 26th.— Left Michael's Valley and 
returned to the Anaka^t ; found a fine 
buck elk, which sprung up close to us, 
also a number of toucans and some 
eagles. The path lay through the 
forest the whole way, but was good 
enough, having been made by the ele- 
phants ; distance, 10 miles. 

"27th.--Walked from the Anakatt 
to Pun&chi, and in the evening went on 
to Animalle; distance 25 miles; the 
latter part of the way through wet rice- 
fields, m the dark." 

There is a road from Tunak&du to 
P&lgh&t, through Ohamampadi and 
Eolanffod ; distance, 45 miles. It skirts 
the huls through bamboo jungle, after 
descending the Ghat, and then stretches 
over the cultivated plain, with a road 
such as is usually found in the interior 
of India ; that is, of earth cut up by 
carts and the feet of buUocks. 

The Animalle hills require more ex- 
amination; many parts of them have 
not been visited. The eastern portion 
of them joins, or nearly joins, another 
range of hills, which is said to be still 
more stocked with game, among which 
the woodcock ought not to be forgotten. 
The high lands of the Animalle are quite 
capable of cultivation, and are as habit- 
able as the Nilgiris, though less cool, 
bciog a degree nearer the equator, and 
2,000 ft. lower in elevation. 

EOUTE 33. 

ABCOT TO SHELAM (sALEM) AND fXl- 
ghAtchebi, by the MANJEWADI 

OhXt, 8ANKBBIDBUG, YIBOD (eBODb), 
AVInIsHI, and KOIMBATtJB. 

139 m. 1 f. to Salem ; 268 m. 1 f . to 
P6lgh&tcheri. 
As this Koute is the same as Boute 7, 
from Arcot as far as Yaniambadi, and 
agrees with Boute 34, from Salem, the 
only new stations are those between 
Yaniambadi and Hartir, which therefore 
alone are given. 



places. stages. 

M. F. M. F. 

Madras to YANIAMBADI 

b. & t. 0. (See Boute 7) 125 4 125 4 
X Branch of P&l&r r. 220 

yds. wide to Gowinda- 

puram 4 

"Waipampattu 2 3 

Kalland£u*e 1 1 

Kambambattu 3 

Yak&lampatti 1 6 

Katteri 1 3 

X ft. to Anusirpatti 1 7 

X ti. to TBIPATITB, b,&t.o. 1 7 

Boad to Dharmapuri 2 

X f>. to Andur 14 

xn. toEoratti , 3 2 

Eum&rampatti 1 

Earrum^d&patti 1 6 

E&rapattu I 4 

WOMANUB 1 5 

X EunatUr r. 60 yds. wide 

toMottir 1 5 

X n. to T&ndipentir 2 6 

Wutangadi (a new Chfi,- 

wadi) 1 

Tippambatti 1 2 

Earteri 3 2 

X Penn&r r. 130 yds. wide 

toWABBATANUB... 2 

Eum&rampatti 3 

Peddakungam 2 5 

Yisampaddi 2 5 

Mosanpatti 3 3 

X n to HABUB (a new 

Chfiiwadi) 1 4 

HABl/B to SALEM 

SALEM to PALGHAT- 

CHEBI 



13 7 



10 7 



11 7 



10 4 
37 1 



BOUTE 34. 



129 
338 6 



^BNf TO SALEM AND fAlGhXtCH^BI, 
BY FULtJB AND HABt^B, YIBOD 
(eBODE), AYINASHI, and X.OIM- 
BATtJB. 

112 m. 4f. to Salem; 241m. 4 f . to 
P&lgh&tcheri. 
MiLiTABY AuTHOBiTY — As for as 
Pedda Manjew&di: Officer Command- 
ing Centre Division — Madras. From 
Pedda Manjew&di to P&lgh&tcheri : 
Officer Commanding Southern Division 
— TriehindpalH. 
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CrviL AuTHORTTT — ^To boundary after 
Nartampnndi : Collector of N. Diyisioii 
of Arcot — Chittur, From Nartampundi 
to Nipattir : Collector of S. Division of 
Arcot — Qudfdur. Thence to Pallia- 
p&lliam : Collector of Salem— /Sa/ifw. 
From Palliap&lliam to W&laiy&r : Col- 
lector of Eoimbatdr — Koimbatur. From 
W&laiy&r to Pklgh^tcheri : Collector of 
Malabar— JTo/tAwtf (Calicut J, 

PLACB8. BTAGBS. 

M. F. M. F. 

From Ami x «. to Sydap6t 1 2 

KallambiSr 4 3 

KASTAMBADI 17 7 4 

X 2 f>. to P61dona 3 

BagumarpSta 2 6 

Kun&.t6r 1 3 

PULITE, b. & t. 2 9 

Kurlmall6 3 6 

K&lispftk&m 2 1 

X Chi&r r. to NARTAM- 
PUNDI 3 4 9 3 

Aggram 1 7 

Kallambadi 7 

Boundary 6 

Nyambadi 2 3 

X n. to WorwandawJiLdi ... 2 1 

PALLAPADI 2 3 10 3 

X ft. to Sheramp&lliam ... 3 5 

N&chipattu 6 1 

X CWfer r. to CHANGA- 

MAH 2 3 11 1 

X fi. to PulidiytSr 1 6 

Adaniir 13 

PALLIPAT 16 4 6 

Kattemargu Pung&vi 6 

NIPATlfR 4 2 10 2 

X Penn§r r. 200 yds. wide, 

to Tag&rfepatti 1 4 

B&mapuram 2 4 

Poyapatti 2 6 

Chellapatti 4 2 

K^wkpatti 1 3 

X large n. to HARITE (a 

new Ch&wadi) 15 14 

Dudampatti 1 5 

X n. to Gop&n&dhampatti 3 1 

X Wkoi r. to Pudupatti 3 
X r. to PALLIPE'TA (a 

newCh&wadi) 17 9 6 

P&pereddipatti 2 7 

X 2«. to W art&kaundentir 3 1 
X 2 «. to PEDDA MAN- 

JEWADI 2 2 8 2 



PLACES. 



STAGES. 
M. F. M. F. 



X 4 ». to KombtSr (a new 

Ch&wadi) 1 6 

Manjew&di Gh&t begins... 1 

X r. to ditto— ends 1 6 

Atchakotapatti 2 4 

X f>. to KUPANUE 10 7 7 

X fi. to TfiidentSr 4 

X 3 n. to Chukampatti 17 

X M. to Eallampatti 15 

X n. to Motupatti 1 1 

X Ayodhiapatnam r., 110 

yi. wide to M&sbinya- 

kampatti 1 1 

X 2n. to Adig&r&patti 1 2 

Ammap6ta 2 2 

Salem Degins 5 

Rd. to Tncbin&palli 6 

(a) X Mani Mukt& r. to 

SALEM FORT, A. &P.0. 2 11 8 

Shivap^ta 1 

X Mani Mukt& r. to Pedda 

Kondapatti 2 

X ditto to Utama Shol&- 

Taram 2 2 

Serrap&di 3 6 

Kambapldliam .: 3 4 

MACDONALD'S Chk- 

wadi, b 3 12 7 

Daivaryapatti 1 6 

X n.ioTildi 1 6 

Wygundam 2 

X ft. to Ayarangamp&lliam 2 5 
X ft. to Yenkatany&kam- 

p&Iliam 2 5 

SANKERIDRUG,A.&<.o. 3 11 

Rd. toBhawtoi 1 5 

X ft. to Natap&Uiam 1 Of 

K^kaUi 1 Of 

X ft. to P&driah 2 4 

X 4 ft. toChan&mp&lliam.. 2 Of 

Kahtap&lliam 1 2| 

Ahl&mp&lliam 6J 

PALLIAPALLIAM, *.... 1 Of 11 5 

K&v6ri, r., ;. A 2 

Ditto, r. b 2i 

X ft. to E&rangalp§lliam... 7| 
(A) YIROD (Erode), b, 

&t. 5 2 1 

Kumulangk6ta 2 

X ft. to SaDjs^olip&lliam ... 14 

M&nikap&Uiam 1 7 

Karkampattu 1 6 

E§Lrpampyiiam 2 
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M.T. 

PERUNDUBE', b.&t.o. 2 3 

Wolaip&Uiam 2 1 

N&gappakaimdenpidliam.. 2 4 

Yijayamangalam 1 6 

Dudipklliam 1 2 

Eiinamp&lliam 1 3 

CHANGAPALLI 3 6 

KfeUpaUiam 1 6 

Perumalnelltir 2 6 

Mutienkan&ni 1 1 

Temp&lliani 2 7 

Ayin&shilingamp&lliiuii.... 7 

AVINASm, b. & t. 0. ... 1 6 
X 2 >«. to Attaiyamp&lliam, 

Rd. toNngiris 1 1 

M^ganp&Uiam 1 4 

X Wan&tangari r. to Tai- 

faliSr 2 2 

RMOTTANPATTI,*. 3 7 

YuDJalp&lliam 6 

Kairayir 1 1 

Wutup&lliam 1 6 

Araisitr 1 

Modinp&lliam 1 

Nilambfir 2 

X «. to RAMANUJAN 

CHATTRAM 1 1 

Totap&lliam* 7 

Ch&wadipidliain 3 7 

Pulaimaidu 2 

UpaUip&lliam, Hutting 

Lines 2 6 

(<j)KOIMBATU'R(toJail) 

b. & p. 0. Trichm&palli 

Rd. joins 1 1 

X M. to Kurchi 2 4 

Ishuneri 1 5 

MADDUKARRE' 1 4 

X fi. to Yettimarr^ 4 

Pudu-tSr 1 2 

X 2 «. to WALAIYAR ... 3 6 

X r. to Wattapar6 3 2 

Shnlimarr^ 2 6 

X Narr&gambuli r. to 

GANJrkOTE' 2 6 

+ r. to Puducheri 3 1 

KunatCir 2 

SultSnpeta 1 6 

(d) PALGHATCHERI b. 

& t. 6 

FortN. Gate 



M. F. 

11 4 



12 4 



10 6 



8 6 



8 5 



8 7 



5 5 



8 7 



8 4 



7 3 



241 4 



This route forms the grand line of 
communication between Madras and 
the Western Coast, and has therefore 
been chosen for the line of the Madras 
Railway (see Route 5). 

A very eood road takes the trareller 
through the large villages oi Kastatn- 
badi, and Fulitr, to the hamlet of Jfar- 
tamptmdi, where the country begins to be 
jungly. This increases at Fallapadiy 
Changdmahy and Fallipat, all small vil- 
lages. Nipatitr, on the left bank of the 
Penn&r, has about 80 houses. The Pen- 
n6r river, called Southern Penn&r, to 
distinguish it from a river of the same 
name, which falls into the Bay of Ben- 
gal, 3° to the north of this river, near 
Nell(ir, has its name from the Tamil 
word Fondru, " Golden," or the Skr. 
word Findkini, "three-pronged." It 
rises in N. lat., 13° 32' ; E. long. 77" 
45', to the N. of the Nandidrug hills, 
in Maistlr. From Maisdr it passes into 
the Eam&tak, at Martanhalli, and falls 
into the Bay of Beng&l, a mile N. of 
Fort St. David, after a course of 245 
miles. Gold is found in its sands in 
the Kam&tak, whence perhaps its name. 
There is always water in its channel at 
Nipat6r. From Pul6r to Pallipat, the 
roads skirts, at the distance of about 
eight miles, the J&venie Hills; and 
after Pallip^ta, passes through a gorge 
of the Shivar&i Hills, for which see 
under Salem. 

Harur is a considerable village ; the 
next three stations are small hamlets. 
A good road, well shaded with a fine 
avenue of trees, leads to Salem. At 
KupdnitTy there is a thick bamboo 
junrie. 

(a) /Sa^^, according to Graul, "rocks," 
(Shelam or Chelam), in N. lat. 11° 31', 
E. long. 71° 12', is the capital of the 
CoUectorate of the same name, which, 
with an area of 8,200 (Thornton), 
or 7,499 (Parliamentary Papers, 1867) 
square miles, has a population of 
1,196,377. The population of Salem 
itself was, in 1843, 19,021. The cli- 
mate is not considered a healthy one, 
being liable to violent alternations of 
from 20° to 30°. Intermittent fever is 
endemic, and few, if any, strangers 
escape during a twelve months' resi- 
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dence. Often they are attacked Tnthin 
a few weeks of their arrival. January 
and February, duriog which a dry E. 
wind prevails, are specially unhealthy. 
Though the town is 1,070 ft. above the 
level of the sea, it lies in the lowest 
part of a valley, about seven miles in 
width, formed by the Shivar&i Hills 
(called also Sheewarry and Shwary) — a 
name derived from Shiva, the name of a 
Hindfi god, and Sdiy " a king" — to the 
N., and a smaller and nameless range 
to the S. 

Salem is well built with many hand- 
some ch&wadis, or houses for travel- 
lers, and is altogether one of the best 
specimens of a native town in this part 
of India. The streets are wide, and 
planted with cocoa nut trees in regular 
lines; and there are two very broad 
principal streets, running E. and "W., 
having handsome two-stoned houses with 
bastard Italian facades. The Tyromani 
river, which has its main source in the 
ShivarSii hills, forms the boundary of 
the town on the N. and W. sides, and 
there is a good substantial bridge, with 
three arches thrown across it on the "W. 
side, over which the road into the town 
from that quarter passes. This stream, 
elsewhere inconsiderable, is made to bear 
the appearance of a river near Salem, 
by three dams, one at the entrance of 
the town, and a second, nine furlongs 
off, where the river ceases to form the 
"W. boundary, and seems to have been 
diverted from its natural course for the 
defence of the fort, now old and dis- 
mantled, two sides of which are washed 
by it. The third dam is nine or ten 
furlongs lower down the stream. 

The face of the surrounding country is 
studded with tanks, and during the rams 
not less than 200 can be seen from the 
brow of the Shivar&i Mils. "Within a 
circumference of five miles there are 18 
of these tanks, from a furlong to IJ 
miles in diameter. Besides the Tyro- 
mani river, which is never entirely dry, 
there are 2,400 wells, and 30 large ones, 
with steps and arches to descend to the 
water. In spite of these being in gene- 
ral brackish, the natives drink of them, 
and think the water not unwholesome to 
themselves, though they admit that it 



is to strangers. As there is abundant 
means of irrigation, the land round 
Salem is hi^ly cultivated. Of the 
arable land, the proportion of wet culti- 
vation to dry, is estimated at Ij^ to 3j^. 
The population of the town^ exclusive of 

X 'cultural labourers, consists chiefly of 
and cotton weavers, and cotton 
more than sufl&cient for their exnploy- 
ment is grown in the vicinity. Upam 
cotton, a perennial plant, is indigenous 
in the country, xne Bourbon cotton 
has also been introduced, and is greatly 
on the increase, from the congeniality of 
the calcareous soil to its growth. The 
American sea-island, vine leaf, and Nan- 
kin cotton have also been successfully 
introduced. Indigo and the common to- 
bacco of the coun&y are cultivated ; the 
former being manufactured to some ex- 
tent — and Si the ordinary grains are 
produced. In average seasons, even 
from dry cultivation, two and even three 
crops are reaped, and grain is, therefore, 
cheap. The soil of tne country round 
Salem varies much. A thin layer of 
calcareous and red loam prevails, through 
which quartz rocks appear on the sur- 
face in many places. Native carbonate 
of magnesia, or magnesite, \k found in a 
stony barren plain, five miles to the 
N. W., in veins running in a vertical 
direction through homWende rock, of 
which all the nills about Salem are 
formed. With this magnesite, chromate 
of iron is found, and a&o thick veins of 
quartz. The chief value of this carbo- 
nate of magnesia is to form an excellent 
cement ; but it has also been used in the 
preparation of sulphate of magnesia, and 
pure magnesia. In the S. of the Col- 
lectorate iron ore exists in considerable 
quantity, and yields, on fusion, 60 per 
cent, of metal. 

The district of Salem is the principal 
seat of the Indian steel manufacture Tor 
taiitz). The ore occurs generally in tne 
low hiUs, and the quantity exposed above 
the surface is so great, tiiat it is not 
probable that mining operations will ever 
be necessary. The ore is prepared for 
smelting by stamping and separating the 
quartz from it, by washing it in a cur- 
rent of water, or winnowing it like rice. 
In most deposits, parts are found where 
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tLe quartz Ib in a state of disintegration, 
and these, from the facility with which 
they are broken, are selected by the na- 
tives for their furnaces. The smeltinff 
furnace is from three to five ft. high, and 
the ground is hollowed beneath from 
eight to twelve inches. From two ft. 
diameter at the ground, it tapers to one 
foot at top, and is built entirely of clay 
Two men can finish one in a ^w hours 
and it is ready for use next day. The 
blast is supplied by two bellows, each 
made of a single goafs skin, with a 
bamboo nozzle. The two nozzles meet 
in a clay pipe, which passes half-way 
through the frunace at the level of the 
ground, and by working the bellows 
alternately, an uniform blast is main- 
tained. A semicircular opening, one ft. 
in height, and in diameter at bottom, is 
left in the furnace, and before each 
smelting built up with clay. The fur- 
nace is then filled with charcoal, and a 
lighted coal being placed before the 
bellows the fiiel is soon kindled ; where- 
upon a little ore, moistened with water 
to prevent its running through the char- 
coal, but without any kind of flux, is 
laid on the fiiel, and tne furnace is filled 
up with charcoal. In this manner ore 
and fuel are added, and the bellows 
plied for four hours. The temporary 
wall in front is then broken down, and 
the bloom removed with tongs from the 
bottom of the furnace, and beaten with a 
mallet to separate as much of the vitrified 
oxide of iron as possible, and, while red- 
hot, it is cut through with a hatchet to 
show the quality. It is then sold to the 
blacksmiths, who forge it into bars, and 
make it into steel. 

The iron is forged into bars by sink- 
ing the blooms in a small charcoal fur- 
nace, and by repeated beatings and 
hammerings, to free it from the ^rified 
and unreduced oxide of iron. It is thus 
formed into bars 12 inches long, 1^ 
broad, and 1| thick. In this state it is 
full of cracks, and exceedingly red and 
short, and were an EngUsh manufac- 
turer of steel to be told that excellent 
cast steel could be made from such iron, 
he would treat the assertion with con- 
tempt. 

It is from this unpromising material. 



! however, that Indian steel is always 
I made. The bars are cut small to pack 
I close in the crucible, into which from 
I half-a-pound to two pounds, according 
' to the required weight of the mass of 
steel, is put, with one -tenth of the 
I weight of dried wood, chopped small, and 
, the whole is covered with one or two 
I green leaves. The crucible mouth is 
' then stopped with tempered clay, rammed 

close, so as to exclude all air. 
I The wood which is always selected to 
furnish carbon to the iron, is the Cassia 
auridUata, and the covering leaves are 
those of the Aselepias fftffanteaj or of the 
(hnvolvolua laurifolius. When the clay 
is dry, 20 to 24 crucibles are built up in 
the K)rm of an arch, with their bottoms 
inwards, in a small furnace urged by 
two goatskin bellows. Charcoal is 
heaped over them, and the blast kept up 
for 2\ hours, when the process is com- 
plete. The crucibles are then removed 
and allowed to cool, then broken, and 
the steel taken out in a cake. The 
crucibles are made of red loam mixed 
with charred husk of rice; a rotatory 
motion is given to this clay in one hand, 
while it is hollowed out with the other. 
The steel cakes are prepared for being 
drawn into bars by annealing them for 
some hours in a charcoal fire. This 
operation removes the excess of carbon, 
and without it no cake would stand 
drawing into bars without breaking. 
The antiquity of the Indian process of 
making steel is no less astonishing than 
its ingenuity, for its theory is extremely 
recondite, and in its discovery there 
seems but little room for the agency of 
chance. "We can hardly doubt that the 
tools with which the Egyptians covered 
their obelisks and temples of porphyry 
and syenite with hieroglyphics, were 
made of Indian steel ; for there is no 
evidence to show that any nation of 
antiquity, save the Hindtls, were ac- 
quaintea with the art of manufacturing 
steel. 

Salem is likewise remarkable as being 
the first district in the Madras Presi- 
dency where a European Zamfnd&r 
possessed land. The holder is Mr. 
Fischer, who claimed the privilege by 
the charter of 1833, and purchased in 
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1836 a considerable Zamind&ri, or es- 
tate, eight miles long and six broad. 
He pays not less than 10,000 rupees to 
Groyemment. By his example and his suc- 
cessful experiments in agriculture, plant- 
ing, and manufactures, he has done very 
much to benefit the part of India in 
which he resides. The ryots under him 
cultivate the nsual Indian grains, and 
each is assessed in a fixed proportion of 
the crop. With this system the natives 
appear perfectly satisfied, and &om the 
air of comfort about them, and the 
rapid multiplication of their numbers, 
its excellence cannot be doubted. 

The Shivardi Hills, which form one 
boundary of the Salem Valley, approach 
within five miles of the town, and stretch 
north towards the flat land of the B§u:a- 
mahal. Their greatest altitude is 4,190 
ft. above Salem, and 5,260 above the 
level of the sea. The highest peak is 
called Mutu Niid. A few small streams 
only are found on these hills, some of 
which dry np between the N.E. monsoon 
and the return of the S. W. These hiUs 
are at summit but scantily clothed with 
vegetation. On their sides, for about 
one-third of the ascent, the common 
shrubs and trees of the plain are met 
with ; the next third is almost wholly 
clothed with bamboo; while, on the 
upper third and summit, a short, thick, 
coarse herbage, long rank grass with 
ferns, and a thick stubborn shrub pecu- 
liar to the hills, are found. Large wide- 
spreading trees, among which the bas- 
tard ce&r predominates, border the 
streams. Two passes lead up the hilLs, 
one on the south side, towsurds Salem, 
and one on the north. Previous to 1 824 
the range was much frequented by in- 
valids, but in June of that year a fatal 
disease broke out, assuming the yellow 
or remittent form of fever, which caused 
the place to be deserted for some time. 
The elevation is not aboye fever range, 
but, as a general rule, the hiUs may oe 
considerea free from fever during the dry 
months, and it is not till after a fall of 
rain that disease prevails to any extent. 
The same remarks apply to the Shenda- 
mangalam and other mountainouB ranges 
in tms Oollectorate. 

The cotton tree is found to grow upon 



these hOls with great luxuriance, and to 
yield one ton per acre, whereas in Ceylon 
the yield is but from eight to ten cwt. 
Thus a single tree wiU give 2J lbs. pro- 
duce, and in Ceylon 1 lb. The plants 
bear a little in three years, are in full 
bearingat six years, ani last about thirty 
years. Flanting and trenching cost about 
100 rupees per acre. Mr. Fischer and 
many other gentlemen from Madras own 
plantations here, and but for the pre- 
tended inalienable right of Government 
to the soil, every inch of ground would 
be cultivated and become incalculably 
valuable. The sportsman wiU find abund- 
ance of game in the more jungly parts 
of the huls. The forests abound with 
elephants, deer, elk, hogs, leopards, and 
tigers. ^ The bison, too {£o8 cavifrons), 
ordinarily frequents this locality, roam- 
ing freely after the first showers of the 
ramy season, and then seeking the highest 
and coolest parts, but congregating in 
large herds during the heats, and strik- 
ing deep into the great woods and val- 
leys. In July and August these ani- 
mals regularly descend to the plaias, to 
lick the earth impregnated with natron 
or soda, which seems as essential to their 
well-doing as common salt is to the 
domestic animtd when kept in hiUy 
tracts. Many attempts have been made 
to domesticate them, out in vain. They 
grow to a gigantic size. Some have 
been killed more than six feet high at 
the shoulder, and eight feet in girth. 

Specimens of the following minerals 
were sent from Salem to the Great 
Exhibition of 1861 :— White kaolin; 
green ditto; white ditto composed of 
decayed felspar and soapstone; fawn- 
colored ditto; red ditto; soapstone; 
corundum; cube-spar; talc and mica; 
grey salt ; glaze clay ; grey and yellow 
clays ; black clay ; light red marl ; 
variety of icespar ; Venetian talc, mag- 
nesia, or magnesite; saltpetre; red, 
blue, and green corundum ; tourmaline 
bloodstone ; chromate of iron ; terres- 
trial native iron, highly magnetic ; com- 
pact black ironstone ; vesicmar iron ore ; 
octohedral crystals of peroxide of iron ; 
cream-colored and flesh stone-colored 
ochre ; salmon-colored ditto ; raw and 
burnt sienna. On the same occasion, 
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Mr. Fischer and other landholders ex- 
hibited specimens of coffee, cotton, 
tobacco, and cheroots from Salem and 
the adjoining hills. 

A fine road, well shaded with trees, 
leads to Sankeridru^, a village of about 
400 houses. This was a place of some 
strength during the war with Tfpti and 
Ilaidar. In 1768 it was the only for- 
tress which, in this line of country, held 
out for Haidar against Colonel w ood. 
It was afterwards sereral times taken 
and re-taken during the same war. From 
Palliap^dliam the road descends towards 
the Kkven (Cauyery). The Kkv^n, 
perhaps " Yellow River," from the Skr. 
root kava^ "to dye," rises in N. lat. 
12° 25', E. long. 76° 34', in the British 
district of Kurg, and, after an eastern 
course of 41 miles, for the next 20 
divides Kur^ from Maistir. Through the 
latter province it then flows for about 
100 miles, and for the next 40 forms 
the boundfury between Maistir and Eoim- 
battk. It then descends through the 
pass of E&veripuram, from the £. Gh&ts, 
and near Trichin&palli forms a delta 70 
miles long and 80 broad at the base, near 
the sea, dividing into several streams, 
the principal of which is the Kole- 
run ("place of slaughter," from the 
Tamu words, koly " daughter," idam, 
" here," the legend being that a R&j& 
having finished a celebrated pagoda in 
the vicinity, drowned the wor£nen in 
the river). The Kfeveri is lowest in 
March, April, and part of May; but, 
swollen by the S. W. monsoon, inun- 
dates its banks in Au^t. By the rich 
clay it brings down it renders its delta 
the richest soil in S. India. During its 
inundation, cotton, sandal-wood, salt- 
petre, etc., are brought down through 
the low country in circular baskets from 9 
to 14 ft. in diameter, covered with buffalo 
leather. On reaching their destination 
these primitive vessels are broken up, 
the wicker abandoned, and the leather 
carried back on the boatmen's heads. 
Of the famous Falls, and no less famous 
Anakatt of the KSiv6ri, notices will be 
found in the proper places, for which 
see Index. It enters the sea after a 
course of 472 miles. It is here a deep 
and rapid stream, and the road up to its 



left bank is bad and stony. The pas- 
sage is made in basket boats. 

\fl Tirod (Erode) is a small town, 
which figures in the wars with Tfpd. 
It anciently belonged to the NSdks of 
Madura, from whom it was taken by 
Dud Deo R§.j, Rkj& of Maisdr, in 1667 
A.D. In 1768, tnough garrisoned by 
200 Europeans and 1,200 Sip^ihis, and 
provided with eight heavy guns and two 
mortars, it was surrendered to Haidar 
by its commander, Captain Orton, with- 
out a blow, under rather remarkable 
circumstances. Ilaidar had just before 
destroyed a detachment of 50 Europeans 
and 200 Sip&his, with two guns, and 
hurrying on to Yirod he demanded a 
surgeon to dress his wounded prisoners. 
He at the same time requestea Captain 
Orton to come out and confer with him, 
and on his coming made him prisoner, 
and desired him to write an order to 
Captain Robinson, the second in com- 
inand, to capitulate, which was accord- 
ingly done. 

There is nothing to be remarked of 
the stations between Yirod and Koimba- 
ttir. Fenmdwrd\B a large place ; Ckan- 
ffopalH a very small hamlet ; Avindshi 
a village of some size ; Kdrmottanpatti 
has ten houses. 

(<j) Koimbatur. — Koimhatiir (Coimba- 
tore;, (prop. Koiamathura), in N. lat. 
11°, E. long. 77° 1', is the capital of 
the CoUectorate of the same name, 
which, with an area of 8,280 (Thornton), 
or 8,151 (Parliamentary Papers) square 
miles, has a population of 1,153,862. 
The town, the native population of 
which does not now exceed 12,000, 
stands on the left bank of the river 
Novel, a tributary of the K&v6ri, in a 
hign, dry, and well-cultivated country, 
and is neatly built. It is abundantly 
supplied with wells ; but the water they 
fiirnish is brackish, and injurious to the 
health of the lower classes who make 
use of it. The palace, now in ruins, 
which is a little higher than the rest 
of the town, is 1,485 ft. above the 
level of the sea. This palace was built 
by Madana, who was governor under 
Haidar * Alf for 40 years, and was of the 
Linga sect. During his government 
the place was very flourishing, contain- 
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ing 4,000 houses ; and Tfpti, who had 
a great opinion of its salubrity, built a 
mosque here, and occasionally resided 
in the palace. Subsequently it suffered 
much in the Maisik wars, being often 
taken and retaken; and in 1792 T(p& 
destroyed the fort. Koimbatdr is now 
a civil and military station. The houses 
inhabited by the Europeans are sub- 
stantially built, and generally well 
situated ; thej are placed E. of the 
town, and, with the exception of one 
near the ^ol, are quite clear of it. The 
name of me place was anciently Koiam- 
paddi, at which time it was a village of 
a rude tribe called Malashir, the head 
man being called Koia. A Yaylalar 
chief, some twenty generations back, is 
said to have built a fort at this village, 
and changed its name to Koiamathura. 
The family originally paid tribute to the 
K§.j&s of Madura. About two centuries 
ago the country was conquered by the 
Maisiir RS.J&, and the fort was then en- 
larffed. 

At the village of Perura, about two 
miles to the S. W. of the town, there is a 
celebrated pagoda, dedicated to Mah&- 
deva, and called Mel^ or Sigh Ohit- 
iambra, to distinguish it &om another 
Chittambra, near Puducheri. This "pa- 
goda is said to have been erected 3,000 
years ago, by a E&.J& of Madura. There 
are four ratha or state cars for the idol, 
and a very fine tank entirely lined with 
cut stone. The building is highly or- 
namented after the Hind6 fashion ; but 
the figures are rude, and some indecent. 
The stone of which it is built is very 
fine, and its freshness by no means 
corresponds with the era assigned by the 
br&hmans to the work, when Tipti 
issued an order for the destruction of all 
idolatrous edifices, which was but very 
imperfectly obeyed, he excepted this 
pagoda and two others, those of Mel- 
k6ta, near Seringapatam, and that at 
Serin^apatam itself. 

Koimbattir is but 10 miles distant 
from the extreme base of the Nflgiri 
Hills, and but 47 from Utakamand, the 
principal town there. It is therefore a 
good position from whence to visit that 
interestingmountain range. The climate, 
too, is simcicntly cool, without being 



subject during the S.W. monsoon to the 
excessive humidity of Kanara and Ma- 
labar, of which Sir T. Munro, when 
collector at Kanara, complained so much 
in his letters. It owes its agreeable 
exemption from heat, partly to its height, 
1,400 ft. above the sea ; partly to its 
being situated in the great chasm of the 
GhSits, called the gap of Palgh^tcheri. 
Here, as in a funnel, the ftdl force of 
the strong winds of the S.W. monsoon 
is concentrated, while it is equally a 
well-known fact that, abreast of this 
embouchure, ships commonly experience 
a stronger gale during the opposite 
monsoon. 

A fflance at the map wiU show that 
Koimbat6r holds an important position 
in a commercial point of view, placed as 
it is in the direct line of communication 
between Madras, Salem, and Trichin&- 
palli on the one side, and the W. coast 
on the other ; and being moreover the 
capital of a great cotton and tobacco 
growing Collectorate. 

Six kinds of cotton are Rowing at 
present in this district. First, Upam 
Farthi, * an indigenous annual ; 2d, Nat- 
tarn Farthtf an indigenous triennial ; 3rd, 
Bourbon; 4th, American ; 6th, Shem Far- 
thi, or green seed ; 6th, Shedda Farthi. 
For the first two sorts, the land is ma- 
nured by having sheep fed on it till 
April. After the first rain in that month 
it is ploughed four or five times, and 
again twice or thrice before sowing in 
August, September, or October, accord- 
ing to the rains. This ploughing answers 
the purpose of harrowing, and renders 
the land fit for the seed, which is thrown 
in " broad cast," like common dry 
grains ; the seed being first steeped in 
cow-dung and water, or red earth and 
water, to prevent adhesion. As soon as 
the seed is sown, a plough follows to 
cover it in. The plants show in seven 
or eight days. At the end of the month, 
a light plough, without iron on the 
coulter, is run over the ground to weed 
it, and thin the plants. Next month 
the weeds are removed by the hand, and 
the plants are then strong enough to 
resist the weather, and are left to come 

• Parthi signifies " ootton with seed." 
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to maturity. It is usual to mix the first 
species with dry grain, as Bengal gram, 
castor oil plant, etc., which are reaped 
in the January following. The cotton 
plants bear in February and March, 
when the first gathering begins, and 
lasts till the end of April. Should rain 
fall in the latter month, the plantation is 
again weeded, and a second gathering 
takes place in July and August, which 
yields about half the first crop. 

The wood, when the plant ceases to 
bear, is used for making tattt'es or 
matted shutters, and other domestic pur- 
poses, and the seed to fatten cattle. In 
this respect, the indigenous plant excels 
the Bourbon and American kinds, as 
their seeds are said to be injurious to 
cattle, being too heatii^. 

The seed is separated from the wood 
by the small hand-mill in common use, 
the charge for cleaning a man of 251bs. 
being two ^as, and one person can 
clean about half a man daily. The seed 
fetches one rupee the six or eight mans. 
When cultivated on black soil, the 
yield of wool increases in proportion to 
that of seed ; the first gathering giving 
one part of wool to tmree of seed, the 
second one part of wool to 3^ seed. 
IJpam Parthf grows best on deep black 
l^ds, Nattam rarthi on light red loam, 
mixed with gravel and sand, and on a 
red stony soil, and the light soils on which 
the common dry grains of the country 
can be cultivated. 

Bourbon cotton was introduced in 
1819. It grows best in red loam, yet it 
succeeds well in all light red soils of a 
middling quality; but all black soils 
should be avoided. The seed should be 
sovm in Au&^t, and the plants should 
be weeded lor a couple of months, and 
secured by fences from cattle, which are 
exceedingly fond of them. Should there 
be no rain, the plants must be watered 
occasionally. They will bear in May of 
the year following, and need not be re- 
newed for two or three years or more. 
The distance between them should be 
six ft. The first year will not be so 
productive as the second and third. The 
neighbourhood of hills should be avoided, 
as the dampness they engender is in- 
jurious to the produce, and causes the 



cotton to deteriorate. This cotton is 
cultivated chiefly by the Vellfelar, Val- 
luver, and Kammawer castes ; the pro- 
portion of wool to seed is one to three. 

American cotton seed was distributed 
in 1831 ; but failed, owing to the re- 
pugnance of the natives to innovation in 
their mode of cultivation . Subsequently 
a farm was established by Government 
for its culture, and was discontinued in 
1849,itsobject having been fiilly attained 
in demonstrating that the soil and cli- 
mate are capable of producing cotton 
suitable to the British market. 

The 8hem Farthi, so called from its 
dark red flower, is cultivated only as a 
shrub in flower gardens, and is said to 
possess medicinal virtues, being pre- 
scribed in inflanunatory diseases by the 
native doctors. 

The Shedda Parthi is grown like the 
last kind, only in eardens. Both species 
reach the height of eight or ten ft., and 
continue bearing for seven or eight years. 
They are almost exclusively used for 
pagoda lamps, orbybr&hmansfor making 
janjam^ «.«., the thread worn by them 
as a caste distinction. 

The labourers employed in gathering 
cotton are paid in kmd, about one ^^'s 
worth of imperfect pods being given to 
each daily. Should the crop be good, 
the hire is made up with a proportion of 
clean cotton. A succession of cotton 
crops should never be grown in the 
same ground, as it impoverishes the soil, 
and the land should therefore lie fallow 
and be manured for one year at least 
before cotton is again sown in it. The 
expense of cleaning cotton is covered by 
the sale of the seed. A large portion of 
the cotton produce of Koimbatdr is ma- 
nufactured into piece goods for the Tri- 
chin&paUi, Salem, Mais(ir, and Malabar 
markets, and a considerable quantity of 
cloth is likewise made up for Bombay 
and. the Persian gulf. 

Tobacco is the tocient staple of this 
district. There are three kinds, of which 
the first, and most valuable, is called by 
the natives vadamugam, and also yevu- 
makappal and vattikappal. From the 
thickness and softness of its leaf, its 
pungent and peculiar flavour, it is pre- 
ferred for chewing by the natives of the 
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W. coast, which is the onl^ market for 
it. It is raised on lands irrigated from 
wells, and should they contain saltpetre, 
the leaf is improyed both in flayonr and 
appearance, but its saline qualities ren- 
der it undt for smoking or making snuff. 
Some, however, raised in one part of the 
t§duk of Koimbatt!ir, must be excepted 
from these remarks, being of excellent 
quality for eyery purpose, and capable of 
being preseryed ror two years. 

The second kind, called tenmugamj is 
of the same description as that grown in 
Dindigal and Madura. The leaf is 
larger than that of the vddamugam. It 
is raised by irrigation, and is much pre- 
ferred for smoking and making snuff, 
but is too harsh for chewing, and will 
not keep long. It is in great request on 
the W. coast. 

The third kind, called mdnagadi^ is 
raised only on lands suited for dry grams, 
and is never irrigated. It is used for 
smoking and snuff, but is too bitter for 
chewing, and cannot be kept long. Su- 
perior tobacco is produced in the t&luks 
of KoimbatiSr, Pallkdam, CheyiSr, Danai- 
kenk6ta, Chakragadi, and Pal&chi, and 
upwards of 4,000 A;Aan^«(candies) are an- 
nually exported to S. Malabar, Travan- 
core, and Cochin, besides large quantities 
sent to Trichin&palli and Maistir. The 
superiority of this tobacco is attributed 
to the richness of the soil, and to irriga- 
tion from wells containing much salt- 
petre. 

The mode of culture is as follows : — 
The plant is grown in garden lands, 
artificially irrigated from wells. A crop 
of dry grain is previously grown ; then 
from May to September tiie land lies 
fallow, and sheep are folded on it, after 
which it is got ready for tobacco. The 
period for sowing in beds is September 
and October, and for transplanting 
November and December; the harvest 
beine in March and April of next vear. 
The land is ploughed six or seven times, 
and divided into beds of five or six ft. 
square. The young plants are watered 
for thirty or forty days, according to the 
soil, ana when they have thrown out 
three or four leaves, are transplanted 
into beds, each containing about twenty 
plants, and watered every second or third 



day till ripe. At the end of a month, 
when the plants have thrown out eig^t 
or more leaves, they are topped. To 
render the leaf long, eight or ten leaves 
are left ; but if short leaves are desired, 
from ten to twelve are left. In the 
second month, the plants throw out buds 
which are cautiously removed, care being 
taken to keep them free from weeds. 
They come to maturity in four months, 
and when cut are spread out to dry. 
To keep the leaves on the ground for 
more than one day, is thought to injure 
tobacco. They sometimes, however, 
remain two days, but never longer. 
After gathering the leaves, they are 
dried on the milk-hedge {Euphorbia 
tiruealltjf which is supposed to impart 
a superior quality to the tobacco. No 
other hedge is used for this purpose, 
and when this is not available, strong 
poles are driven into the ground, and 
the leaves are hung on ropes fixed to 
them. The drying is continued in the 
open air fifteen days ; should the wea- 
ther be wet, or the dews heavy, the 
leaves are placed in the sheds ; but are 
never smoke-dried in this district. After 
hanging fifteen or twenty days, and 
attaining a reddish-brown colour, the 
leaves are collected in heaps under sheds, 
and turned once every third day, for 
nine days, when they are stripped from 
the stalk and tied in loose bundles of 
thirty or forty each. These are again 
packed in heaps and frequently turned 
for ten days more. In these bundles, 
the stalk ends of the leaves are always 
outwards, the points meeting in the 
centre. The last process is to tie the 
tobacco in parcels of ten to twelve 
bundles, weighing about four pounds 
each, which are pressed with planks or 
heavy weights, and occasionally turned, 
to prevent their being injured by heat : 
the tobacco is then fit for the market. 
The tobacco raised in this district is 
liable to deterioration, from scarcity of 
rain or well-water, clou^ and foggy 
weather, and E. winds. Should it not 
be sufficiently watered at the time of 
being topped, the plant is liable to 
injury fi^m the roots throwing out 
sprouts of white appearance, like aspa- 
ragus, called by the natives Ard^om, 
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which stops the growth of the leaf, and 
injures its quality. When transplanted, 
if the weather is nnseasonahly dry, the 
leaves hecome covered with spots called 
porpan, which are very injurious to the 
tolmcco. Should it be cloudy and foggy 
at the time the plants are topped, or 
should an £. wind prevail, the leaves 
become white, as if sprinkled with ashes, 
and are entirely destroyed. This blight 
is called sdmbti. 

Tobacco exhausts land very much, so 
that frequent and regular manuring is 
requisite. It is therefore grown only 
every alternate year, with eholam and 
other dry grains. It thrives best in red 
lands containing the peroxide of iron. 
All classes grow it, the richer ryots 
allowing one-third of their gardens to 
it, the poorer a fourth. That which is 
exported costs on the spot 25 rupees for 
a khandt (candy) of 600 lbs. 

Ivori/ must be included among the 
staples of Koimbatdr. Government 
gives a reward of 70 rupees for each 
elephant destroyed, appropriating the 
tusks; but, as the largest and finest 
pairs are worth from 80 to 90 rupees, 
many elephants are killed by the natives 
which are never reported to the author- 
ities. Saltpetre is also largely manu- 
factured. 

At the village of Fattdl^, in the tfiluk 
of £§Lngiam, the most highly-prized 
-varieties of the beryl or Aqua-marine 
are found. A mine near the village was 
once worked by Mr. Heath, but is now 
closed. Specimens of white and blue 
sapphires, round in this district, of beryl, 
and of the different kinds of wood, were 
sent from this Collectorate to the Great 
Exhibition. The sandal-tree is found 
in jungles at the base of the hills in 
Eoimbatilr, and teak and other valuable 
trees abound in the great forests near 
the Animall6 Hills and other parts. In 
these forests the sportsman will find 
abundant employment for his rifle, and 
in the more open country the snipe 
shooting is excellent. 

From KoimbatiSr to Pfelgh&tcheri the 
road lies through a very jungly country. 
Madukare and Oaf{iakot^ are large vil- 
lages, Wdlaiydr a small hamlet. 

(rf) Fdlghdtcheri (Palacacherry), in N. 



lat. 10° 46', E. long. 76° 88', stands in a 
funnel-shaped gap of the Western Gh&ts, 
about 20 miles broad, and is distant 
from the sea about 46 miles, above the 
level of which it is eleyated 800 ft. It 
is a large town and military Canton- 
ment situated on the N. or right bank 
of the P61&, the principal feeder of the 
Pini&ni (or Ponany) river. The surface 
of the country is undidating as far as 
the hills, which rise abruptly on either 
side, distant seven miles to the N. and 
13 to the 8. In the E. or inland direc- 
tion, the country rises gradually for 
several miles, and to the W. there is a 
gentle descent to the sea. The view 
around is very beautiful, and the sports- 
man will find himself well located for 
sporting excursions in forests of stately 
teak vmich clothe the hills around. 
Pygh&t is the capital of a t&luk, with 
upwards of 100,000 inhabitants. Five 
roads proceed thence ; three to the W. 
and two to the E., the principal of which 
is the great KoimbattSr roaa. The fort 
was built by IJaidar 'All in 1767, when 
he first entered Malabar, to assist the 
Nair Kkj& of tiie place against the R&j&s 
of Cochm and Kolikod. It stands at the 
S.E. comer of the cantonment, and is a 
fine structure ; square, with round bas- 
tions and curtains, surrounded by a 
ditch 21 ft. deep and 16 broad, the area 
within measuring 1 60 square yards. On 
the 16th of November, 1783, it was 
taken by Colonel Fullarton from the 
MaisCireans after a brisk defence, and, 
shortly afterwards, restored to them. It 
was again captured by Colonel Stuart 
in 1790 after a feeble resistance, though 
it then mounted 60 guns. From this 
place, Kanara and Malabar, or the 
Nflgiris, may be conveniently visited. 

ROUTE 37. 

MADRAS TO POINT KALLIMETU (CALI- 
mere), by SADBAS, ALAHPABYA, FU- 
DUCHEBI, G^DALtjB, SHEALLI, TAL- 
LANGAMBADI rTRANQUEBAB), NAGtJB 
(nagobe), NAGAPATNAM (NEGAPA- 
TAM), and KALIMODtJ. 217 M. 3 7. 

MiLiTABY Authoeitt — To Vcllferr. 
after R&malinga : Officer commanding 
Centre Division — Madraa. Thence to 
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Point Calimere: Officer commanding 
Southern Division — TriehindpaUi, 

Civil Authobitt— To Tainjp&kam, 
after Alamparva : Collector of Chengal- 
patt — Fallikami. Thence to Bomin- 
p&lliam, after Kunlmode: Collector of 
S. Arcot — Gudalitr. Thence to Kainya 
Kovil, after Puducheri — French Ter- 
ritory. Thence to Ammaipeta: Col- 
lector of S. Arcot — Gudalur. Thence 
to Ekmalingareddi Ch&wadi ; Collector 
of Tan\^v—Tanjur. To Wan^ r. : 
French Territory. To Point Calimere : 
Collector of Tanj6r— Tafj/ur. 

For this Boute to Sadras see Eoute 3. 
Thence to Pudu Chattram see .Route 11. 



PLACES. 



STAGES. 
M. p. P.M. 



Madras to SHOLANGA- 

NELLITR 13 1 

Tripalur, t. o 13 1 

Sadras Fort, *. & t. o 14 2 

Chikanakuppam 13 3 

Alamparva, d 8 6 

Kunimode 13 3 

Puducheri, Gtidaldr Gate, 

b.p.o 12 1 

Manjikupjpam, b.p.o 117 

Chonian Ch&wadi, b 9 1 

K&malinga or Pudu Chat- 
tram, * 6 7 

Ammaipeta, b 11 1 

Shealli, *. to 10 4 

Tallichenkiidu 9 3 

Tallangamhadi (Tranque- 

bar), ^. 10 6 

Puray&r 2 

Boundary 1 6 

K6tichen 2 2 

R&malingareddi Chkwadi 1 6 

(«) KARIKAL, t, 16 9 4 

X Wangi and Arrasil6 or 

Arsilar r. to Woditore 1 1 
X Tirumalleraien r. to 

Tii-umalleraien Patnam 2 4 
X P§u:awaddayen r. to 

Wanji6r 2 7 

Boundary 4 

{b) X Vetkr r. to Nfegdr t. o. 12 

Pkpencheri 1 6 

VeUipklliam 1 4 

(c) NAGAPATNAM (Ne- 

gapatam) t. o 1 2 12 6 

X AValli^ r. to Pat^- 

chei-i 1 3 



PLACES. STAGES. 

M. p. M. F. 

X Vellaw&ri r. to Puyfir 

(North) 1 

Mutusw&mi Kaundin Ch§L- 

wadi 2 1 

Yellamkani, near Kein- 

eerpeta . 1 6 

X Walli§u- r, to PudupaUi 1 7 

TIRUPUNDI 2 2 10 2 

WudenChkwadi 2 4 

Tkden Ch&wadi 3 2 

Manmadevi 2 

X 2 r. to KALLIMODU 2 3 10 1 

Pushpawanam 1 6 

Tetagudi 2 

Tellugudi 1 3 

Mogaduwaram 1 7 

Mah&r&j&puram 5 

VADARNIAM, t. o 14 9 

Agatyampalli 1 

X a backwater 1 m. 1 f. 

broad to Eorapallam .... 24 

Kuduvik&ran Ch&wadi 3 1 

X Upan&r r. to Kodikarr6 4 

Collector's House 6 

(d) POINT KALLIMETU 

(CALIMERE), <. 2 8 

217 3 
This Route may be taken by a tra- 
veller desirous of keeping along the sea- 
coast on his way to Tanjilr, which is 
distant 79 miles from Pomt Calimere ; 
or of retaining the sea breezes, as far as 
the latter place, on his way to R&mnad 
and R&meshwaram, and finishing the 
rest of the journey by boat. The various 

E laces of interest, as far as Tranquebar, 
ave been already described. {Vide 
Routes 3 and 11). 

{a) Kdrikal. — A well-constructed, 
broad, straight road, shaded by tamarind 
trees, and made lately by the English Go- 
vernment, since its occupation of the 
Danish territory of Tranquebar, leads to 
Kdrikal. On either side are extensive 
rice-fields, which in August and Septem' 
ber are dressed in the richest green. In 
the back-ground are the many snow-white 
houses of Tranquebar, formerly inha- 
bited by Danes, but now deserted. The 
road is crossed by many cani^s and water- 
courses, which are passed, where the 
water is deep, in ferry-boats. These are 
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always ready, for the traffic on the road 
is great. On entering K&rikal the tra- 
vefler will remark a neatness charac- 
teristic of the French. The town stretches 
idong the road for some distance. It is 
the capital of a territory of 63 sqaare 
miles, with a population of 49,307 per- 
sons, divided into five districts. These are 
K&rikal, Timel&r, Nellajendtir, Nedu- 
gadu, K6ticheri. The total superficies of 
these five districts, consisting of 39,985 
acres, was thus distributed in 1836 : — t 

ACBSS. 

Cultivated lands 21,030 

Villages of concession or 

In'6m lands 1,612 

Eice grounds 3,010 

Uncultiifated for want of 

water 4,340 

"Woods and jungle 208 

Salt marshes 87 

Occupied by buildings... 2,230 

Public lands 7,668 

The soil of K&rikal is very fertile, and 
is watered by six small rivers, and 14 
principal canals, with their branches. 
K&rikal is situated one mile and a half 
from a branch of the K&veri called the 
Arsil&r, the mouth of which is ob- 
structed in the dry season by a bar 
which no vessel can cross, but in the 
rains flat-bottomed boats can take in 
cargo off the town. This territory was 
restored to the French in 1814 on con- 
dition of no fortifications being erected 
on it, and no military being retained 
there except such as should be requisite 
for police purposes. 

(A) Ndgur. — The next place of import- 
ance after leavingE&rikal is Ndgur (vulg. 
Nagore), "snake-town," on the estuary of 
a small branch of the river Kolerun. At 
high water during the springs there are 
eight ft. of water on the bar. Vessels 
of200 and 300 tons belong to this port, 
and trade with Sumatra, the Straits of 
Midacca, etc. There is a considerable 
Hu^ammadan population, and a brisk 
trade in cotton, nee, etc. The town is 
easily distinguidiable at sea by five white 
paffodas. 

\c) Ndgapatnam. — At a short distance 
is Ndgapatnam (Negapatam), "snake 
city." Tlus is a place of considerable 



trade, and has a population of up- 
wards of 10,000 persons, many of 
whom are the descendants of the 
Dutch and Portuguese colonists who 
formerly possessed it. In 1660 it 
was taken from the Portuguese by the 
Dutch, who strengthened the fortifica- 
tions, and made it the capital of their 
possessions on the Coromandel coast. 
In 1781, the English under Sir Hector 
Munro, with a force of but 4,000 men, 
took it from the Dutch, whose garrison 
amounted to 6,551. Next year an in- 
decisive naval action was fought off the 
port between Sir Edward Hughes and 
BudOfrein. The town stands in an open, 
level, sandy plain, with a gentle slope to 
the sea, above which it is not elevated 
more than three or four ft. It is built 
in a straggling manner, and occupies 
a considerable area. Three principal 
streets or thoroughfares, which are wide, 
open, and airy, intersect the town. Of 
these, two run parallel to each other, 
one at the E. and the other at the W. 
end, being connected by the third nearly 
in the centre, and from them all the 
other streets, which are little better 
than narrow lanes, branch off. To the 
W. of the town, ifacing the esplanade, 
which runs between them and the sea, 
are the houses of the European resi- 
dents. There are still some remains of 
the old Dutch fort, though most of the 
stones have been removed by the Eng- 
lish, and used in constructing the pier. 
S. of the town the Valanganey river 
empties itself into the sea. Near its 
mouth is a long bar of sand, on which, 
in stormy weather, there is a tremendous 
surf. Still the port is visited by small 
vessels, and carries on a fair amount of 
trade with Ceylon, The roads in the 
vicinity are remarkably good; and in 
spite of a considerable salt marsh, which 
hes contiguous, the station is considered 
eminently healthy. The barracks for 
the native detachment located here 
are to the N.W, of the esplanade, and 
the building was formerly a Dutch 
dwelling-house. The gaol is spacious, 
lofty, and commodious. It fronts the 
sea, and is distant from it about 60 
yards. 
There is here a gigantic ruin, whose 
9 
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massivenefls has defied all attempts at 
its destruction. It is doubtful whether 
it is a Buddhist or Jain temple, though 
tradition assigns it to the latter sect, of 
which there are still some professors in 
the neighbourhood. There is also a 
Jesuit College, which was burned down 
a few years ago, but has been rebuilt. 
The old Dutch burial ground is thickly 
studded with monuments, some of which 
are large and remarkable. The Dutch 
church has been appropriated by the 
English. The Collector's house is a 
handsome residence, and well situated. . 

The journey from Negapatam to 
Point Calimere occupies about 18 hours 
in a p&lkr or bullock-carria^. The 
road IS good, but crossed with many 
canals and water-courses. Tirupundi 
is a moderate-sized village, KaUimodu 
about one-half smaller. The sea is 
about two miles distant to the left. 
Vedaranyam is considerably larger than 
the other two stations; mer quitting 
it the country becomes more and more 
desolate. 

{d) Foint KalHmetu.—TheTe is a 
small Tillage at Point Calimere, and 
a comfortable banglli belonging to the 
Collector of Tanjik, who yisits the 
spot twice a year for the collection 
of revenue. Tne bangl& is five minutes' 
walk from the sea, near which is 
also a good encamping around. The 
soil around is sandy, but passable 
for wheeled vehicles. The nearest vil- 
lage, Kodikami, is situated on the edge 
ofa thick jungle, and herds of antelope 
are often seen in the vicinity. To the 
W. is a vast salt marsh, which, how- 
ever, does not make the place insalu- 
brious. On the contrary, the sea breeze 
is most refreshing and invigorating to 
those whose nerves have been shattered 
by the heat of the upper country. The 
Cfape, called Point Calimere, juts sharply 
out into the sea. The word Calimere 
is an Anglo-Indian corruption of the 
Tamil KaUimetu, "Euphorbia Hill." 
At the point a lofty white pillar has been 
lately erected to serve as a mark for 
vessels passing the coast. Boats can 
always be obtained for a passage to 
Ceylon, or along the coast to R&mesh- 
waram, etc. 



EOUTE 38. 

TRIYANBERAM TO PONibTI, BY KAYAN 
KULAM (qUILON) AlAPALLI (aLEPPY), 
Am) XACHHI (cochin). 

195 m. 
MilitabyAxjthobity. — Oflicer com- 
manding S. Division — TrtchindpaUt, 

Civil Authority. — To Kodangaltir 
r., after Manap&th: Resident of Tra- 
vancore and GoGYSn—Trieanderam. 
Thence to Pon&ni : Collector of Mala- 
^Bx^Kolilcod {Oalicut). 



(«0 Trivanderam to Pattanam 2 

Uldr 2 

KALIKULAM 4 

Pallipuram 2 

Teddakod 6 

{b) ATTANGADI or AT- 

TANGAL (near this is 

(e) Anjutenga^ 2 

X r. to Maiveraxal 1 

PultSr 3 

NAUKOLAM 2 

Kaddamhattinam 2 

ShliteniSr. 6 

X PARA-AR r. to MAI- 

LAKAD 1 

Yadakakar^ 2 

YadakaviUa 2 

(d) KAYAN KULAM 

(QTJILON), 3. <. 

From Artillery Barracks to 

Minutuchen « 

Saktikolangar6 1 

X Kayan Kulam r. to 

A mb&la m Koyil 2 

SHAWERRE' 3 

Allapadut(!ir 3 

X Sirupalli r. to Padda- 

nairkolamkerr^ 2 

KARNAGAPALLI 1 

Potan-tera-u '. 1 

Shangamkolamkerr6 1 

X r. to Kfi^hnapuram 3 

X a backwater to KAYAN 

KULAM 2 

R&mpur 1 

KASTIGAPALLI 3 

Arip&d 1 

X ft. to Sunga Chaukf 6 

X 2«. toPARRAKAD... 3 

Ambalapalli 2 



STAGES. 
. F. M. F. 



8 4 

10 3 
7 1 

9 3 



16 6 4 



1 



6 

6 11 4 

1 



6 6 

8 3 

7 3 

11 
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PLACES. STAGES. 

M. P. M. P. 

Padiamkolamkerre 5 6 

(e) X 2 small saltwater n. to 

ALAPALLI(ALEPPY) 

to 2 4 10 3 

X 4n. to K&ttirpalli 6 4 

Aritanffalpalli 6 6 

KDWETTI-ANDAR- 

HALLI 1 5 13 7 

Boundary 7 4 

MAKRAWAKAD 2 6 10 1 

Thloiali and Chauki 3 7 

Manacheri 2 4 

(/)KACHHI (COCHIN), 

i. t. 2 4 8 7 

X the bar to NAURAXA 6 6 6 6 

Noylu: Ambftlam 2 6 

X a channel 220 yds. wide 

toKolakaleEhol&gam... 3 
AYAKOTA or MANA- 

PATH 2 3 8 1 

xKodangaltirr.toN.bank 3 

JaylkodMuri 1 

VadathodKlimaMnri 2 

Padthenetr6 1 6 

Boundary — a Palace 10 

KOTAPERAMBA— AN- 

GApi 1 8 6 

X a channel to Shrf N&- 

r&yana Palace 3 

Madthelogam, d 1 1 

PERINGANAM 17 6 

Elaipamaxigalam Amb&lam I 6 

Eannanl&am 1 3 

Elankathod bridge 1 

WALLAPAD 4 6 8 6 

Wadanapalli 3 2 

TMrtalath&yer Amb&lam... 1 7 
X achannelto CH AITWA, 

b,t.o 2 6 7 7 

X Chaitw&r 1 4 

SaltGodowns 6 

Valank&d 1 2 

CHAUKAD 2 3 6 

X a backwater to Yeddi- 

koUpalli': 3 1 

MANAliUNAM 3 4 6 6 

And&todu 1 1 

P61apatti-ainb&lam 2 

Welianjffod 2 1 

X r. to Ton&ni begins 3 1 

(^) FONANI ends b.to. 9 1 8 4 
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{a) Trivanderamy in lat. 8° 28', long. 
77° 2', is the capital of the province 
of Timyankodu (Trayancore), and is 
situated about a mile and a half in a 
direct line from the sea, with which it 
is nearly on a leyel. There are no 
means ot estimating the population, but 
the town is large, l3ring outside the fort, 
in which the K&j& and his femily re- 
side, and extending chiefly towards tneN. 
At the extremity of the town, in that 
direction, are the barracks and the old 
cantonment, formerly occupied by a 
regiment of Natiye Infantry and a de- 
tachment of Artilleij, and now the head 
quarters of the Naur Brigade. A mile 
to the E. of the fort, and elevated con- 
siderably above it, is the Eesidency, near 
which the medical officer resides, the 
hospital and the lines for the escort 
being close at hand. The fort is about 
half a mile square, and has no ditch. 
The walls are of mud, with the excep- 
tion of part of the W. and N. sides, 
which are &ced with stone. About 
6,000 people reside within the fort, but 
the population of the town without the 
walls IS very much la^r. The B&j& 
is a man well versed in ii^iropean science 
and literature, but still, strangely enough, 
a bigoted follower of the Hindu religion. 
In 1837, he erected on an eminence out- 
side the town, and 196 ft. above the sea, 
an observatory 78 ft. long from E. to "W. 
and 38 ft. broad. It contains a transit 
instrument, a transit clock, two mural 
circles, an altitude instrument, an azi- 
muth instrument, and two powerful 
telescopes, one a refractor, and the other 
a reflector ; as well as meteorological, 
magnetic, and pendulum apparatus. 
The R&J& was a considerable contri- 
butor to the Great Exhibition, and the 
ivory chair he presented to the Queen 
was one of the most beautiful objects 
exhibited. It is now placed in St. 
Greorge's Chapel, Windsor, and is the 
throne on wmch the Queen sits when 
she holds a Chapter of the Garter. 

The Gh&ts in the vicinity of Trivan- 
deram are worth explorinfi^, for the 
scenery is singularly beautifiil, and game 
of all kinds abounds. The traveller 
may proceed 16 miles to Arien&d by a 
tolerable road, which frequently tra- 
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rerses, howerer, large tracts of rice 
n-ounds and steep ridges covered with 
jungle. The second march, crossing 
several elevated ridges, is to Kaviatten 
Kudal, ?ight miles nearer to the base of 
the hills. The road is tolerably good, and 

5 asses through a very picturesque un- 
ulating country much covered with 
jungle. The encamping place at Ka- 
viatten Kudal is on the banks of a 
branch of the Karamone river, and is 
only 430 ft. above the sea. The third 
march conducts the traveller to a hiffh 
lart, though not to the summit of the 
tills. The road lies through lonely 
forests and over wooded ridges to the 
Atti&r, a small river at the foot of the 
hills, and 1,230 ft. above the sea. Hence 
the ascent is more steep, through a dense 
and almost impenetrable forest of ma^- 
ficent trees, which form a canopy im- 
pervious to the sun, and beneatii which 
the temperature is cool and pleasant. 
The traveller now comes to a ridge, a 
kind of promontory or projection of 
rock, on which are the remains of an old 
barrier, and whence there is a magnifi- 
cent view of the plain below. Beyond 
this is a plateau covered with noble 
forest trees, which is terminated by 
another ridge, and beyond this again is a 
dense low jungle, the abode of elephants 
and innumerable wild beasts. The 
course now turns to the right, over very 
rough ground, and an encamping place 
may be selected near one of the rivulets of 
dehciously cool water, which here flow 
down irom the hills. The height is 
here about 4,000 ft. and the thermo- 
meter falls to 65° Fah. in the morning. 
The view to the S. of the Agastya peak, 
towering up 7,000 ft., now cappea with 
clouds and now glittering in the sun- 
light, is from this spot truly grand. It 
is requisite to light great piles of wood 
to scare away the wild beasts, and to 
give warmtii to the natives, who suffer 
pitiably from the cold of these elevated 
regions. On the fourth morning a march 
of two miles carries the traveller to the very 
summit of the Gh&ts, whence he has a 
magnificent view on each side of the 
hills, as well as over the Tiruvankodu 
country to the sea on the W., as towards 
P&pan&sham in the TinnevelU Collector- 



ate to the E. The elevation is here 
about 6,000 ft., and the climate not dis- 
similar to the Nilgiris. The whole sur. 
face of the table land is trampled aU 
over by elephants, who make this a 
favorite resort ftom the jungles below. 
Tigers too are very numerous, and may 
be easily hunted out of the sholas, or 
open patches of jungle. 

{b) AUimgadi is notable as the resi- 
dence of the Tamburettis, or Princesses 
who had been from time immemorial 
queens of Tiruvankodu, until B&j& Mar- 
tanda Deva Varmah, who died m 1768, 
persuaded the reigning Tamburetti to re- 
sign the sovereign authority to the R&j&s, 
both for herself and her successors. A 
treaty to this effect was accordingly in- 
scribed on a nlver plate, and ratified bj 
the most solenm imprecations. It is 
surprising that no account of this place 
is to be found in the Gazetteers or 
topographical works relating to India. 
Forbes, in his Oriental Memoirtj merely 
mentions it witli regard to an anecdote, 
confirmation of which he obtained there. 
The story was told by a Mr. Grose, and 
puroorted that a Malabar woman, who 
haa lived in the service of an English 
lady, visited Attangadi, and appeared in 
the queen's presence with her 4)OBom 
covered. This is contrary to the custom 
of Malabar and Tiruvankodu, where all 
females are naked to the waist. The 
oueen of Attinga was so offended at this 
deviation from the usage of the country, 
which she regarded as an Insult to her- 
self, that she ordered the unfortunate 
woman's breasts to be cut off, a mandate 
which was rigorously put in execution. 
Forbes mentions that, at the close of the 
17th century, the M&piUas attacked the 
English chief of Anjengo and his suite, 
who were paying a piH)lic visit to the 

3ueen of Attinga, and put them aU to 
eath close to ner palace; and, in some 
instances, in her very presence, in spite 
of her efforts to resti^ their fuiy. In 
1685, the queen of Attinga fell in love 
with a young Englishman, who was sent 
to her with the customary annual pre- 
sents, and offered him her hand. This 
he declined, but remained with her 
some months, and departed loaded with 
gifts. 
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(c) AnJuUnga. — Afew miles distant from 
tbis place, and due W. of it on the sea- 
coas^ is Ar\juUnga or Anjengo, where the 
E. I. Company had a factory of some im- 
portance established so early as 1684, and 
withdrawn in 1813. Aniatenga is situate 
in lat. 8** 40', long. 76^^ 49', and is re- 
markable as the birthplace of Sterne's 
Eliaa, ^* a lady," says Forbes, in his 
Oriental Memoirs, "with whom I had 
the pleasure of being acquainted at Bom- 
bay, whose refined taste and elegant 
accomplishments require no encomiums 
from my pen." The same author adds, 
"Anjengo likewise gave birth to Robert 
Orme, a writer, who has been frequently 
denominated the British Thucydides, 
and the father of Oriental history. This 
amiable man (bom in 1728, and who died 
in England in 1801) was the second son 
of Dr. Alexander Orme, who came to 
India as an adventurer in 1706. 

The coast near Anjutenga is hiUy and 
romantic, and there is usually a riolent 
surf, impassable by an English boat. 
Durinff the beginning of the S.W. mon- 
soon, tne sea presents an awful spectacle ; 
the billows nsing to a great height, and 
breaking on the shore with a report 
equal to that of the loudest cannon. 
Each ninth wave is said to be larger than 
the rest, and apparently threatens to 
submerge the whole settlement. During 
the rainy season it is curious to watcn 
the shoals of fresh-water fish that are 
swept down by the fioods across the bar 
into the sea, where numbers of the larger 
marine fish are assembled to devour them 
wholesale. Anjengo is famous for the 
pepper-vine and cassia. The pepper- 
vine, being incapable of supporting itself, 
is entwined round poles, or planted near 
mango-trees, or others with straight 
high stems, as the jac. The lower 
branches of these are stripped off, and 
the vine covers it with graceful festoons 
and rich bunches of fniit. The vines 
begin to bear in the fourth year, or occa- 
sionally not till the sixth. The leaf is 
large and of a bright green ; the blos- 
soms are small, and of a greenish white. 
They appear in June soon after the rains 
commence ; and are succeeded by bunches 
of green berries, which turn brown and 
hara as they ripen. The pepper is ga- 



thered in February, when its appearance 
is the same as we see in Europe. The 
cassia resembles the bay-tree, of which 
it is a species. It is called cassia li^nea, 
to distinguish it from the laurus-cinna- 
momum, or true cinnamon, to which it 
is very inferior. The leaves of the cassia 
are smaller and more pointed than those 
of the laurel, while those of the cinna- 
mon are still more delicate. The blos- 
soms of both, like the flowers of the 
arbutus, hang in white fra^nt bunches. 
The fruit resembles a small acorn. The 
young leaves and tender shoots are bright 
red, changing; to green as they approach 
maturity. They taste like cinnamon, 
but the inner bark is the only valuable 
part of the tree. This is carefully peeled, 
cut in pieces, dried in the sun, and 
then exported. The tree decays on losing 
its bark, and is cut down, and the roots 
throw up fresh shoots. It is also raised 
from seeds. 

The town of Anjutenga is situate on 
a narrow strip of land, running from 
N.W. to S.E., in which latter direction 
is the sea, and to the N.E. an extensive 
backwater. It consists of two parallel 
rows of houses, with a fort at the S.E. 
extremity, built in 1695 ; and the Por- 
tuguese Church and English burial- 
ground at the N.W. Forbes, the author 
of the Oriental Memoirs, was appointed 
a Member of the Council of Anjengo in 
1772. He describes himself as hvine 
in the verandah of a cottage, thatched 
with palmyra leaves, and so small that 
a BofsL which he brought from Bombay 
could not enter the door. The inhabi- 
tants are still, as he states, for the most 
part Christians of the Romish Church, 
poor and wretchedly i^orant. The 
chief point of difference, indeed, between 
them and their Hindd neighbours is 
that their women cover the upper part 
of their bodies. The country round 
Anjutenga exhibits a charming variety 
of river, lake, rock, and forest. The 
birds are remarkable for the beauty of 
their plumage, particularly some kinds 
of parroquets, and the Attinga bird, or 
pied bird of Paradise fpictts orientalisj, 
with a purple crest, snow white feathers, 
and long tail. Reptiles are very nume- 
rous; and among snakes the Amphis- 
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bsBiia, or double-headed snake, is re- 
markable, as also the crescent snake, 
two or three inches long, with a head 
shaped like a crescent. The curious 
fish caUed the hippocampus is very 
common. 

The Farra-&r rirer, before reaching 
Mailak&d, must be crossed in boats. 

(d) Kayan Kulam (Quilon), a town 
with about 20,000 inhabitants^ is situate 
on the sea coast, in a bieht, where there 
is secure anchorage for ships about three 
miles from the fort. It was from 1809 
to 1830 the head quarters of a subsidiary 
force of fire regiments and a company of 
artillery, but the garrison has for the last 
26 years been limited to a single regi- 
ment. The cantonment is to the E. of 
the town, and stands on ground rising 
by a gentle ascent from the sea. -It in- 
cludes an area of nearly five miles in 
circumference. There are barracks and 
other buildings requisite for the large 
force aboTe mentioned, and also an 
Episcopal Church. In spite of the 
withdrawal of the large force which 
occupied it for so many years, Kayan 
Kulam still possesses extensive b^&rs 
and several P&rsf shops, well supplied 
with articles from Bombay. Kayan 
Kulam is a place of great antiquity, and 
is said to nave been originally founded 
in 825 A.D. The natiyes of this part of 
Malabar, both Hindtis and Christians, 
date their era from the epoch of its 
foundation. The first Archbishop of Goa, 
Alexius Menezes, held here his first con- 
ference with the St. Thomas Christians, 
when he induced a large portion of them 
to renounce Nestorianism and join the 
Koman Catholic Church, to which thev 
still continue united. The British 
Residency is a fine building. It lies 
N. of the cantonment, and commands 
a beautiful view of the backwater and 
adjacent country. Near it is an ancient 
pagoda dedicated to Kri^h^a. Prior to 
1829 the Court of Appeal and Office of 
the Diw&n, or Minister, were at Kayan 
Kulam, but were removed to Trivan- 
deramwhen the present E&i& mounted 
the throne. There is excellent water 
communication the whole way to Tri- 
vanderam, by means of canals du^ 
parallel to tne low sandy coast, and 



connecting the different backwaters. 
The military road is comparatively dis- 
used. Water communication is still 
more in vogue to AlapaUi and Cochin, 
thouffh the road is practicable for cattle 
and horses, but very difficult for wheel 
carriages. A phatemdr ^attymar) will 
reach Kanantir by sea in five or six days 
from Kayan Kulam, so that a sea pas- 
sage is the most convenient. 

Shawerr^ or Shivardi is a small village, 
and the river to be crossed before reaching 
it has always a ^at depth of water, so 
near the sea. In the next sts^e, the 
Sfrupalli river is fordable at ebb-tide, but 
at other times must be crossed in boats. 
KamdgdpaUi is a middling village, 
Kayan Kulam a large one. The road 
is tolerable to Alapam, whence it passes 
through deep sand. Farrdkdd was 
once a place of considerable trade, 
and is still populous. There is a 
Roman Syrian Church ; and the K6td' 
rams, or palaces, of the !R&j§j3 of Travan- 
core ana Chambagacheri, and a large 
pagoda, are worth notice. 

\e) Alapdlli (Aleppy), spelled Aula- 
polay in the trigonometrical survey, lies 
in lat. 9° 30', long. 76° 24', and is the chief 
seaport of the principality of Tiruvan- 
kodu (Travancore). The English had 
formerly a factory here. The trade in 
betel, coir, pepper, and cardamoms is 
very considerable. Down to this port, 
too, through the backwaters from Cochin, 
vast quantities of timber, the produce 
of the R§.j k' s forests, are floated. There 
is also an establishment for building 
small craft, belonging to the K&j&. 
There is no shelter for large ships; but 
owing to the sea having encroached on 
the land in this locality, a bank of soft 
mud subtends the shore, so that a lar^ 
vessel may anchor four miles out, in 
about five fathoms water, in some de- 
gree protected by this bank, and with 
less nsk than on any other part of the 
coast. The backwater and rivers at 
Alapalli abound with large and fierce 
alligators, which often make prey of 
human beings. 

The road from Alapalli to Cochin, 
through the villages of Kunjetti and 
Marawak&d, Ues through very deep 
sand> 
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ffj Kaehhi, Kuehiy or Kuchibandar 
^Cochin), is a town with about 20,000 
inhabitants, belonging to the English, 
though it gives name to a small native 
principality extending over the adjacent 
territory, and was formerly the capital of 
the E&i&. So early as 1503, Albuquerque 
erected a fortress here, the first possessed 
by the Portuguese in India. In 1663, 
after the expulsion of the Portuguese, 
the B&J& ceded the town to the Dutch, 
whp made it the capital of their posses- 
dons in India, and raised its trade to a 
very flourishing state. They converted 
the cathedral into a warehouse ; and, the 
bigoted tyranny of the Roman Catholics 
bemg at an end, Hindd, Mubammadan, 
and Arab traders frequented the port in 
great numbers. The town is situate at 
we N. extremity of a spit of land about 
twelve miles long, but whose greatest 
breadth little exceeds a mile, while it 
often narrows to a quarter of that width. 
It is almost insulated by inlets of the 
sea and estuaries of streams flowing from 
the W. Gh&ts. Indeed, the backwater 
is of such extent as to be of paramount 
importance to the place, and to supply 
in a great degree the place of roads. 
This backwater extends S. nearly to 
Kayan Kulam, and N. about 40 miles 
to Chaitw&. In its course it throws out 
many ramifications in an E. direction, 
and to theW. it communicates with the 
sea by three estuaries, at Chaitwa Kadan- 
^tir (Oranganore), and Kuchf (Cochin). 
it is very shallow in many places, more 
particularly in tiie N. part of the Chaitw& 
branch, but between the inlets at Kadan- 
gnltlr and Kuchl, and Kuchf and Ala- 
palU, it is at all times navigable, both 
for passage and cargo boats. It shoals, 
however, from AlapaUi to the bar of 
Ivica near Kayan Kulam. During the 
rains every part is navigable, flat-bot- 
tomed boats beinff employed; but for 
the conveyance of smaU merchandize 
canoes drawing but little water are pre- 
ferred. The oackwater is affected by 
the tides, which rise about two ft., and 
flow at the rate of 2| miles an hour. 
It is tortuous in its course and some- 
what sluggish, but affords to the mer- 
chant a safe and convenient means of 
transport for his goods, as also to the 



cultivator of carrying his produce, with- 
out much trouble or expense, to the best 
market. It is also a very important 
advantage that this communication is 
open at all seasons of the year. The 
cargo-boats are covered with bambti or 
reed mats, by which the goods are pro- 
tected both from the sun and rain. 
Cochin is the only port S. of Bombay 
in which large ships can be built. In 
1820-21 three fri^tes were built here 
for the Royal Navy. Smaller vessels 
for the Indian Navy have likewise been 
built, and many merchant ships of from 
600 to 1000 tons burthen. For the 
construction of ships there is excellent 
teak in abundance. There is, however, 
a bar at the mouth of the harbor which 
is a serious obstruction. Horsburgh 
says it is practicable for ships drawing 
14 or 16 ft. of water. "Within, under 
the old waUs of the fort, the depth is 
four or five fathoms. 

Cochin is a well-built town, about a 
mile long and half a mile broad. In 
1796 it was taken by the British from 
the Dutch, and in 1806, or, according 
to another account, in 1814, the forti- 
fications were, by command of Govern- 
ment, blown up with gunpowder. The 
explosion threw down or shattered all 
the best houses, and most of the Dutch 
families who could afford it left the 
place. Thus, by a barbarous and im- 
politic measure the place was half ruined. 
A few Dutch families still remain, and 
there is an old Dutch Church on the 
N.W. side of the town, in which the 
Protestant missionary officiates. 

Cochin is most remarkable as the re- 
sidence of the black and the white Jew8j 
who inhabit the suburbs of Kalvati and 
Mottancheri, which extend about half a 
mile along the backwater to the S.E. 
of the town. In Mottancheri there is a 
large but not very handsome Kdtdram, or 
pamce, of the R&J&, and close to it is the 
synagogue of the white Jews, or Jews of 
Jerusalem, who are said to have arrived 
in India at a much more recent date than 
the black Jews, whose residence dates 
from time immemorial. The white Jews 
inhabit the upper part of Jews* -town, 
the black Jews the lower part. There 
are also a great number of black Jews 
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in the interior, their principal towns 
being Iritur, Partbr, Chenotta, andMaleb. 
There is every reason for believing that 
the black Jews were established at Ka- 
dangulilr (Cranganore) in the third or 
fourth century, a.d. They possess a 
copper grant from the br&mnan Prince 
of Malabar, conferring the said place 
upon them, and dated 388 a.d., or, ac- 
cording to Hamilton, 490. Their »yna- 
goatie is a plain edifice, with a small 
belfrey, in which is a rude clock, 200 
years old. The floor is neatly paved 
with china, and there is a ^t recess at 
one end, veiled with a nch curtain. 
Behind this are folding doors, and within 
these are five copies of the Pentateuch in 
siher cases, with covers of rich brocade. 
On one is a crown of gold presented by 
Colonel Macaulay, a former Resident. 
The copies are written in Hebrew on 
vellum, and in such a beautiful char- 
acter as to match engraving. In these 
rigogues the women sit apart from 
men in a gallery hidden with railings 
and network. Cochin is famous for cu- 
taneous diseases, and especially for ele- 
phantiasis, which is sometimes called the 
Cochin leg. These diseases are said to 
be owing to the badness of the water, as 
well as to the dissolute habits and want 
of cleanliness of the people. From the 
proximity of Cochin to tne sea, its low 
site, and the soil being loose sand, the 
^und on which the town stands is 
damp, and water is found just below the 
surface. This water is brackish and un- 
wholesome, but the lower orders make 
use of it, and suffer in consequence. 
Indeed, the unwholesomeness of the 
water is so much a recognised fact, that 
Government causes a supply of drinking 
water to be brought in boats from a 
river, near the village of Alwai, 15 miles 
distant. This stream, rising in the hill 
country to the N.E., empties itself into 
the backwater a few miles above Cochin. 
As it passes the village Alwai, the water 
is extremely pure, and ^eat numbers of 
the inhabitants of Cochin resort thither 
to bathe. 

Leaving Cochin, the traveller must 
cross the bar in boats three furlongs to 
Yaipen. The road is very sandy, and 



only blockish water is obtainable in this 
march. 

The stations as far as Pon§ini (Pani- 
&ni) are unimportant villages or small 
towns. The road is throughout sandy. 

{jg) Fondni or Fanidnij called by the 
natives (according to Hamilton) Fantrng 
Wdhal,\n lat. 10^ 48', long. 76* 68', is a 
seaport town with about 8,000 inhabi- 
tants. It is situate on the S. side of the river 
of the same name, which rises in Koim- 
batdr, and after a course of 128 miles 
here disembogues into the sea. It is 
navieable only for canoes as far as 
P&lgn&t, 63 miles from the sea ; but its 
general shallowness, except during the 
monsoon, and a bar at its mouth, pre- 
vent its being available for other vessels. 
Pani&ni was before the time of Tipd a 
much more flourishing place, but his 
oppression reduced it considerably. It 
is the head-quarters of the Mdpillas 
(see Preliminary Information of the 
Maisur JDivision)^ and the place where 
their T&n^^al, or hi^h priest, resides. 
This functionary claims descent from 
'All and F&timah, the son-in-law and 
daughter of Mubammad. His office, in 
contormity with the custom of Mala- 
bar, is hereditary in the female line. 
The town is chiefly inhabited by Mus- 
lims, who have 40 mosques. It is built 
in a straggling manner on a sandy plain, 
and there are about 600 stone houses, 
two stories hieh ; the rest are huts. A 
lar^e ^art of tne population is employed 
in fishing. Others are seamen, and he- 
sides coasting craft, there are vessels that 
sail to Bombay, Surat, and Madras, and 
even as far as Arabia and Calcutta, 
carrying on a trade principally in pep- 
per, betel, rice, cocoa-nuts, iron, and 
timber. The imports are grain, sugar, 
and spices, and also sal^ the home 
supplj made by evaporation not being 
sufficient. Pani&ni is likely to derive 
additional importance from being very 
near the terminus of the Madras Rail- 
way, at Bepur. After leaving Pani&ni, 
there is a oackwater which it takes a 
corps with baggage 12 hours to cross. 
There is no roaa between TantSr and 
Chaliam, and thence for 7| miles it passes 
through very deep sand. (See Route 48.) 
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MAISI/R (MYSORE) DIVISION. 

Preliminary Information. 

1. Boundaries and General Aspect op the Division— Sxtb-divisions and 
Chibp Towns. — 2. Historical Sketch— Castes— Employments of the 
Natives. 

1. boundaries and general aspect op the division — sub-divisions and 

chief towns. 

The Maistir Division is bounded on the N.W. by the Colleetorate of Dh&rwkr, 
in the Bombay Presidency, and the Portuguese territory of Goa ; on the N.E. and 
E. by the Ceded Districts ; and on the S. by S. Arcot, Salem, Koimbattir, and 
Travancore. It lies between 11° and 16** N. lat., and 74** and 78° 40' E. long, j 
and contains about 44,666 square miles^ of which 30,886 belong to Maistir 
proper, 6,060 to Malabar, and 7,720 to Ejanara. The shape of this division is 
very irregular, the west side being comparatively straight, but the limits on the 
other three sides bein? traced by a zig-zag waving line which does not admit of 
verbal description. Tne W. Gh&ts cut off the long coast-tract of Malabar and 
Kanara from the table-land of Maisdr, which, with a general elevation of 2,000 ft. 
above the sea, is here aud there studded with huge isolated rocks, such as Nandi- 
drug, 4,856 ft., and Suwamdrug, 4,004 ft. above the marine level. These hills 
are chiefly composed of masses of granite, gneiss, and hornblende, and being 
generally inaccessible on one or more sides, were fortified by native princes and 
chieftains, and held by them as secure retreats, until British valor dissolved the 
charm of their impregnability. Nandidrug stands in the very apex of the pro- 
vince, and several rivers, the P&l&r and Penn&r, etc., rise in its vicinity. At its 
S.W. angle, Maistir is based as it were on the junction of the E. and W. Gh&ts. 
In 1849-50, the population was estimated at 3,300,000, that of Malabar at 
1,514,909, and that of Kanara at 1,056,333. British troops are stationed at 
BenffalOr, Harihar, and French Bocks, 20 miles N. of Serin^apatam. There is 
besides a body of 2,700 irregular horse, and 2,400 irregular infantry, called the 
Mais(ir Locals. Wild beasts were once very numerous, and still abound in the 
nreat jungles near the Western Gh&ts. In nine months of 1836, 337 human 
beings and nearly 7,000 head of catUe perished by them, and in the same space of 
time rewards were granted for the destruction of 29 elephants and 941 tigers , 
leopards, and bears. Useful minerals are found in some parts of Mais^r. Spe- 
cimens of the following earths, etc., were forwarded to the Great Exhibition from 
Bengaltlr : — Kaolin or porcelain earth, puce-colored ditto, ereenish yellow ditto: 
very pure fibrous gypsum ; ^eenish-yellow earth and friable lithomarge ; pink and 
bright-red granite and syemte ; porpnyry composed of basalt and quartz ; silicious 
eunte, a variety of greenstone ; hornblende schist ; serpentine and serpentine 
porphyry ; common garnet ; vesicular iron ore : pure stone-colored ochre, white 
ochre or porcelain earth, and lavender-colored ochre. The province produces, 
beside the common grains, cinnamon, pepper, cardamoms, co£fee, raw silk, cotton. 
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sugar, sugar-cand^, teak, and sandalwood. The sago palm is common in the 
jungles, and especially in those of Manjer&b&d, bordering on Kurg and Nagar or 
Be<mtiir. It is one oi the most graceful of the palm tribe, grows to a considerable 
height, and must attain a diameter of two ft. before it is fit for use. It thrives best 
along the edges of the gh&ts and in the thickest parts of the forest, where it is 
sheltered from the sun and wind, and where the soil is consequently moist and 
enriched with decayed vegetable matter. A full-grown palm will yield about 90 lbs. 
weight of sago, which is obtained, after felling the tree, as follows : — The woody 
parts are removed with a small country hatchet about two inches broad, and the 
soft spongy inner substance chopped up, then pounded in a common rice mortar, 
and formed into baUs, which are held over an earthen pot, covered with a thin 
cloth, while water is poured slowly upon them. The farina passes through the 
cloth, and is deposited m the form of anne paste at the bottom of the vessel. The 
water is then poured off, and the paste dried, when it becomes friable and 
crumbles into fine flour. The sago-tree is produced from seed, and arrives at 
maturity in from 15 to 20 years. 

At DeonhaUi, a fortified town about 30 miles N. of Bengallir, tobacco and 
sug^ar-cane are much cultivated ; and Tfpd, who was born there, established some 
Chinese in the vicinity to improve the cultivation of the cane. 

The betel-nut {Areea Catechu) produced in the Nagar districts is of a superior 
kind, and is much sought after in the markets of the !Kam§.tak. The sandalwood 
is in great request among the P&rsis of Bombay, being used as a perfume in their 
religious service. 

Carpets are manufactured at Maislir and Bengaltlr, which are good imitations 
of the ±!nglish and Persian. Th^ Kambals (Cumblies), woollen blankets of Davan- 
^adi, are excellent, and sometimes fetch as much as 20 rupees each. Much trouble 
has been taken by Grovemment in improving the native breed of sheep by crossing 
it with the pure meriuo, and the wool trade will probably become of importance 
in this provmce. The silk cloths of Bengaliir are praised for their substantial 
texture, as also for their bright colors. 

Rice is exported from Maisiir to Kanara, where the produce of that grai^i^ 
not deficient, but is exported to Arabia. 

Since the assumption of this province by the British, 1,600 miles of cart road 
have been made and bridged at a cost of £185,000. The revenue has steadily 
-increased from 43,97,035 rupees in 1831-32, to 80,08,339 rupees in 1848-49, and 
to 82,00,000 rupees in 1853-54. 

Sub'diviswns. — Maistir proper is sub-divided into four CoUectorates. 1. Ben- 
galiir; 2. Astagram; 3. Chitradurg; 4. Nagar. These again are sub-divided as 
follows : — 

1. BENOALtjR. 





OUef Towns. 


BengaltLr. 


Distanoe 
from Madras. 


1. Bengaltir 

2. Hoskota 


Bengslta 
Hoskota 


X. 

18 


208 1 
193 1 


3. Maultbr 


Maultir 


30 


179 


4. Kol&r 


Kol&r 


43 


167 2 


6. Baitmanglam 


Baitmanglam 
Mulw§igal 


56 


144 2 


6. Mulw&gal 


61 


148 3 


7. Striniv&spur 


Striniv&spur 


60 


169 


8. Ambajldrbg 


Ambajfdrug 


45 


180 5 


9. Sillagutta 


Sillagutta 


51 


196 




fr^TTnTiftik^^pp^nif^m 


66 


214 


11. Gudibanda* 


Gudibanda 


51 


226 


12. Chikkabalapur 


Chikkabalapur 


35 


200 


13. Davanhalli 


BavanhalU 


24 


188 
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T&Iak8 or Districts. 


Chief Towns. 


Crom BengftWr. 


Distance f^m 
Madras. 


14. Doddabalapur 


Doddabalapur 


25 


M. F. 

206 


15. Groribedniir 


Goribedntir 


50 


236 


16. Nellayanglam 


Nellavanglam 


17 


227 


17. Maugri 


Maugri 


25 


235 


18. HulitSrdrug 


Hulitlrdrug 


43 


253 


19. Chennapatnam 

20. Closepet 


Closepet 


35 
27 


245 
238 


21. EankanhalU 


KankanbaUi 


30 


240 


22. Aimaikal 


Aunaikal 
2. Astagram. 


23 
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T&luks or Districts. 


Chief Towns. 


Distance 
fjrom Maistlr. 


Distance from 
Madras. 


1. MaistSr 


Maistlr 


>> 


293 1 


2. Maisiir Astagram 


Maistlr Astagram 


9 


284 


3., Pattan Astagram 


Pattan Astagram 


11 


283 


4. Attikuppa 


Attikuppa 


33 


303 


6. N&gamangalam 


K§gamangalam 


34 


278 


6. Kikairi 


Efkairi 


43 


290 


7. Narsipur 


Narsipur 


36 


302 


8. Chenr&ipatnam 


Chenr&ipatnam 


53 


293 


9.* Banaw&r 


Banaw&r 


89 


314 


10. Hassan 


Hassan 


76 


313 


11. Arkalg6d 

12. HamhalU 


Arkalg6d 
Hamhalli 


48 
73 


305 
314 


13. Mah&r&jdrug 

14. Mansitk&b&d 


Mah&r&jdrug 
Manzi&r&b&d 


• 87 
102 


326 
343 


15. Bailir 


Bailvir 


107 


323 


16. MalwaUi 


MalwaUi 


30 


268 


17. Nanjengdd 


Nanjeng6d ^ 


16 


308 


18. Mandiam 


Mandiam 


80 


265 


19. Yadathore 


Yadathor^ 


21 


311 


20. Yagadavenkotta 

21. Ch^mr&jnagar 

22. Thalk&d 


Yagadavenkotta 

Ch&mr&jnagar 

Thalk&d 


23 


314 


38 


330 


33 


278 


23. Periapatnam 


Periapatnam 
Gundalp^t 


38 


323 


24. Guiidalp6t 


35 


328 


25. Maddiir 


Maddtir 
3. Chitradusg. 


42 


254 


T&loks or Districts 


Chief Towns. 


firom Chitradurg. 


Distoneefrom 


1. Chitradurg 


Chitradurg 


» 


328 


2. Hiri6r 


HiritJT 


32 


306 


3. Hosdmg 


Hosdrug 


10 


323 


4. Dayengadi 


Davengadi 


30 


367 


5. Kankuppa 

6. Mulkahnuru 


Kankuppa 
Mulkalmuni 


23 
60 


356 
361 


7. Dodd^ri 


Dodderi 


50 


335 


8. Madgadi 


Madgadi 


102 


271 


9. Kortagadi 


Kortagadi 


94 


261 


10. Tumk^r 


Tumktir 


82 


252 7 


11. Kadub 


Kadub 


92 


266 


12. Turuvukerr6 


Turuvukerrd 


90 


284 


13, Cbikknaikenhalli 


Cbikknaikenhalli 


74 


288 
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TUtttaorDUtrtoki. 

14. Honwalli 

15. Budih&l 

16. Sirah 

17. Pauga4 

18. Eitngal 



m.«^#fn^... Distance flrom Dlstanoe 

Oblef Towns. Chltnidurg. ftom Madras. 

Honwalli 17 296 

Budih&l 52 304 

Sirah 54 281 

Paaga4 67 301 

Kui^ 104 248 



TOlnki or Dittarieto. 

1. Nagar 

2. S&giar 

3. Kaulidrag 

4. Koppa 

5. Lakwalli 

6. Wast&ra 

7. Surab 

8. Shik&rpur 

9. Shlmogha 

10. HonhaiU 

11. Harihar 

12. Terrikerr6 

13. Chikkmagltbr 

14. Chennagadi 

15. Kaddtir 



Ohlef Towns. 


"•SSSr! 


Nagar 


» 


S&gar 


30 


Kaulidnig 


12 


Koppa 
likwaUi 


20 
40 


Wastftra 


108 


Surab 


42 


Shik&rpur 


60 


Shimogha 
HoTihalli 


36 


50 


Harihar 


90 


Terrikerr6 


55 


GhikkmagKir 


102 


Chennagadi 


65 


Kaddfir 


73 



Malabar is Bub-diyided aa follows, from N. to S. : 

Ohief Towns. 

Talliparamba 
Palliknnu 
Eathrtir 
Manant&wadi 



TUuks or Districts. 

1. Eawai 

2. Cherakal 

3. Kotiam 

4. Wain&d 

5. Eartan&d 

6. Eariambran&d 

7. Kolikod (Calient) 

8. Shem&d 

9. £m&d 

10. Walnvanlid 

11. Betatn&d 

12. Nedingan&d 

13. Eutn&d 

14. Chaugh&t 

15. Pidgh&t 

16. Temalpnram 

17. Knchi Aniutenga 

(Cochin Anjengo) 



Eoilandi (Qnilandy) 

EoUkod (Calient) 

TfruTangadi 

Mangiari 

Angadipuram 

Betatpudian^adi 

Cherpalchen 

Pon^ 

Kutangal 

P%h&t 

Allattlr 

Enchi (Cochin) 



Distanee 
from Madras. 

423 

416 

403 

388 

358 

356 

436 

418 

378 

293 

380 3 

353 

348 

358 

338 



N. Eanara is snb-dinded as follows, in the same direction :— 

1. Ankola Ankola 

2. Hon&war Hon&war 

3. Enndapnr Enndapur 

4. Slinda Sirkf 

5. Stipa Yellapnr 

6. Bilgi Siddhapur 

Of these, the three first are below, the other three above the Gh&ts. 
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S. Kanara is thus sab-divided . — 

1. Barker Brahm&war 

2. Udipi Udipi 

3. MangaKir Mangal&r 

4. Bantwal Bantwal 

5. Bekal Bekal 

2. HISTORICAL SKETCH — CASTES — EMPLOYMENTS OP THE NATIVES. 

From the fact of the moitntaiiis and valleys in the vicinity of Anagnndi bearing 
the same names as those given in the B&m&yana to the places in the realm of 
Sngriva, the monkey king, who aided B&ma in his expedition to Ceylon, Wilks 
has conjectured that Maislir was the region intended in the poem. But the same 
names are given to many other places in other parts of India, so that no certain 
argument can be founded on that basis. The earliest government in this part of 
India, of which we have any record, is that of the Chalukian B&j&s, who seem to 
have been E&jput princes, otherwise called SolankhiiB. Their capital was Kidlian, 
or Kaly&n, on the Malabar coast (see T<mP« W. India, p. 1670). There can be no 
doubt, too, that the Y&davas and other R&jput tribes from Kathiaw&d penetrated 
into Maistir, and there founded dynasties. Thus a YSidava race of kin^ is often 
spoken of in the Mackenzie MSS. (Wilks 1, p. 14, Note), as existing at Yijayanagar, 
long before the new city was founded in 1336 a.d. The Eadamba Rkjks wno ruled 
at Banaw&si, the ruins of which city may still be seen in the district of Silnda, in 
the BU&gh&t of N. Eanara, were, perhaps, of this race. Their power was over- 
thrown in. the second century of the Christian era. 

The history of Maistir, however^ up to the Mul^ammadan invasion in 1326 
remains a blank. We learn that in that year the army of Muhammad III., 
Emperor of Delhi, took and destroyed Dw&ra Samudram, the capital of the 
Bel&l kings of Maisdr, which had been built in 1133, or rather rebuilt then on the 
ruins of a more ancient city. The ruins of Dw&ra Samudram have been found 
and identified by inscriptions, at the village of Hallabe, 105 miles N.W. of 
Seringapatam. The Bel&l kines then removed their seat of government to Tontlr, 
otherwise called Moti Tdldb, '^Lake of Pearls," twelve miles N. of Seringapatam. 
In 1336, Btika and Aka Harihar, fugitive officers of the dethroned king of Arankal, 
founded the city of Yijayanagar, and their descendants soon extendi their sway 
over Maistir. # 

After the capture of Yijayanagar in 1565, a.d<, by the Muj^ammadan kings of 
the Dakhan, the petty chief of Mais(ir be«ai to raise his head. His ancestors are 
said to have been originally Y&davas, and to have fixed their seat first at Hadana 
and KtlrugaUi, near the present town of Maistir. One of them, named K&m 
E&j, removed in 1524 to Maistir, then called Piiraga^ and changed its name to 
that it now bears. This name is properly Mahesh Asur, '* the buffalo-headed 
Titan," a monster slain by the goddess ^&I1, who is especially worshipped under 
the title of Chamtindf, " discomforting enemies," on the hul of Maistir. Her 
image used to be decorated by the MaistSreans vrith the noses and ears of their 
eaptives. Hir& E&m E&j succeeded to the throne in 1571, and was the first of 
his line who refused tribute to Yijayanagar, and erected fortifications. R&j 
Wadeyar, who became Bfrj& about 1^6, acquired Seringapatam in 1610, and con- 
sider aoly enlarged his territories. In 1638, K&nti B&£, a chivalrous prince, be- 
came B&J&. Before his elevation, he had disting^hed himself by slaying in 
sinffle combat^ with the broad sword, a renowned gladiator, at the court of the 
R&ili of Trichmlipalli. He was the first R&j& of Maisiir who established a mint, 
and from him tne well-known coins, K&nti R&i hUna, called by the English 
pagodas, have their name. He was the hero of his Une, and made many conquests, 
especially from the R&j& of Madura. Dtid Deo R6j, who succeeded him in 1659, still 
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farther enlarged the principality, which now began to assume the dimensions of a 
kingdom. He set up the colossal figure of Shiva's bull on the hill of Maistir. It 
is the largest and most skilfully executed figure of its kind in S. India. 

In July, 1687, Chik Deo B&j, who mounted the throne in 1672, purchased 
Bengallir of K&sim Kh&n, the general of Aurangzfb. He next pushed his con- 
quests over great part of the B^ah Mahall, as the N. division of Salem is called, 
and carried his arms as far S. as Permetti on the K&ved. In 1690, he extended 
his dominions to the verge of the W. hills of Bedn6r. He then determined to 
possess himself of the territories of the N&ik of Madura, and began with laying 
riege to Trichin&palli. While his army was thus engaged, two Mar§,tha generals, 
Ja^deo Gh&tki and Nimbaji Gh&tkl, suddenly appeared with a considerable force 
beiore Seringapatam. Ghik Deo, who appears to nave been at the capital, sent to 
recal his troops from Trichin&palU, but his general despatched his son, Dudi&, to 
relieve Seringapatam. Dudf& completely defeated the Mar&thas, killed the two 
generals and most of their officers, and captured all the baggage, guns, and military 
stores. He owed his success to the stratagem said to have been employed by a far 
greater general. He sent a small detachment at night to worry the enemy, with 
a number of oxen having torches attached to their horns, in a direction opposite to 
that in which he intended to make the real attack. The Mar^ithas havmg dis- 
posed their troops to receive what they supijosed, from the number of lights, was 
an advancing army, Dudf& broke in upon their rear, and routed them with dreadful 
slaughter. After this victory, Chik Deo despatched an embassy to Aurangzib, 
which reached Ahmadnagar, where the Emperor then was, in 1699, and returned 
in 1700, brin^g to Ch3: Deo various insignia of honor and patents of nobility. 
Amon^ the thmgs conceded, was the right of sitting on an ivory throne, and that 
accordmgly macte use of by Chik Deo was, in 1799, found in a lumber room of 
Tfpti's palace, and was subsequently employed to install the new B§j§. of Maist^. 

Chik Deo, whose revenues amoimted to £496,339, died on the 12th of December 
1704, and was succeeded by his son, who, in consequence of bein^ bom deaf and 
dumb, was called Mi&k Arsu, *^ The Dumb Sovereign." He died in 1714, and his 
son, Ddd Eishen B&j, was compelled, in 1724, to pay a million sterling, to buy 
off an attack made on him by theNtiw&bs of Sera, ICamtil, Eadapa, and Savandr, 
and Siddhajf Ghorpor6, the Mar&tha chief of Gutti. Two .years after, the 
Mar&thas exacted a fiuther contribution at the gates of Seringapatam. In 1728, 
however, these drains were in part made good by the conquest of Savendrug ; the 
chief of which place, Eemp^ Goud, was taken prisoner at Maagri, in which weak 
fortress he suffered himself to be surrounded. Thus the accumulated plunder of 
two centuries, fell into the hands of the Maisiir Bfii&. Dtid Kishen, a weak, crueL 
and sensual prince, was succeeded, in 1736, by ikm. B§i, who was deposed ana 
put to death by his cousin and general, Deo B§j, and Chik Kishen B&j, a distant 
relation, was exalted to the throne. 

In 1737 the Niiw&b of Arcot, Dost 'All, sent an army against Seringapatam, 
which was utterly routed by Deo B^, who was still general of the Maisrlr army. 
After this victory, Deo B&j, feeling his strength decfininff with advancing years, 
surrendered the conduct of affairs to his younger brother XTanjlr&j, whose daughter 
was given in marriage to the pageant B&i&. In 1749, Kanjir&j undertook the 
siege of DeonhaUi. In this siege Gaidar 'All made his first appearance in arms, 
as a volunteer horseman, in the corps of his brother Shahb&z Sahib, then com- 
manding 200 horse and 1,000 foot in the army of Nanjlr&j. I^aidar gained the 
notice of the general by being foremost in every attack, and was put over 50 horse 
and 200 infantry, with a command at DeonhaUi. He was soon after drafted 
with his men into a body of 15,000 Maistlreans, attached to the army of 
N&zir Jang, Siibahd^ir of the Dakhan. When that prince was slain in M. de la 
Touche's attack upon his army, near Jinji, in 1750, Haidar gallantly charged the 
French column. In the subsequent confusion, however, Ae plundered N&s^ 
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Jong's treasury of gold, sufficient to load two camels, which, with 300 horses and 
500 muskets picked up on the field, he sent to his head-quarters at DeonhalU. 
After that eventful day, the Maistir contingent returned to their own country. 
"We next hear of 9aidar as holding a command in the army of NanjirSj, which 
marched to the aid of Muhammad ' Alf, the claimant for the Ntiw&bship of the 
Kam&tak, whom the English supported. Nanjir^ was to receive Trichin&palli 
Its the price of his support, but finding that it would not be delivered to him, he 
made overtures to M. Duplelx and joined the French. In the operations that 
followed Qaidar bore a distinguished part. He was one of that body of cavalry 
which destroyed a large detachment of Major Lawrence's army, comin? to 
Trichin&paUi with a convoy from Tanjdr. Of 188 Europeans, 60 were killed, 
100 wounded, and tiie rest made prisoners. iJE^aidar seized the guns and kept 
three of them for his own use : the other he yielded to Han Singh, a E&jput in 
the service of Maistir. In 1755, Nanjlr&j made him Governor of Dindigal, and 
from that time he gradually rose in power tiU he became ruler of Maistir. His 
subsequent historv, an4 that of Tipti, are too well known to need mention here. 
On the 3rd of May, 1799, Seringapatam was stormed and Tipti slain. The 
rightful heir to the torone of MaisQr was then restored ; and, being a child, his 
affairs were administered by Fameah, a br&hman of great talents. On his coming 
of age the B§j& was aUowea to govern the country, and a treasury with £2,812,500 
in it, was handed over to him. This he soon dissipated, and so mismanaged affairs 
as to cause a rebellion. Thereupon, in 1832, the Eno^lish took upon tiiemselves 
the entire control of the country. The revenue, when it came under British 
management, in 1831-32, was £440,000, but has since doubled. 

Malabar was cont^ueredby Qaidar 'Alf in 1761, and the settlement made by his 
deputy in 1782 is said to be the foundation of that made by the British Commis- 
sioners in 1792, when the English took possession of the province. Of the former 
history of the country little is known, its ancient name was Kerala, and it is said 
to have been acquired by Parshurlmi, the first of the three B^onas, and sixth 
Avat&rah of Vi§hnu, by a cast of his axe, which caused the waters to retire. This, 
perhaps, refers to the K^hatriya invasion at a very remote date. So early^ at 
least, as the 9th century, the Arabs began to settle on this coast, and migrations 
of Jews and Syrian Chnstianfl thither probably preceded them. 

Kanara is a name ^ven by the English to the provinces called by the natives 
Tulava.and Haiga, with a small part of Malabar. The word is probably a cor- 
ruption of Kam&ta, as the table-land above the Gh&ts was called. Its nistory, 
before it came into possession of the British, in 1799, is but little known. The 
most remarkable fact connected with the province, and also with Malabar, is that 
" the lands of Kanara U£unro*t Report, 9th November, 1800) have for ages been 
private property, and the landed property of these countries is both more ancient 
and more perfect than that of England." To quote the same authority, " private 
property in land has never existed in India, except on the Malabar coast." The 
result is that Kanara and Malabar are more flourishing than any other parts of 
India, and the revenue is there paid with greater alacrity than in any other 
district ; a singular proof of the folly of regarding land as the property of the 
state, and raising the taxes accordingly with the increase of produce. 

The Nairs, Namburi br^mans, ISfi&dis, and Sh&nars have been already men- 
tioned. 

The Mdpillaa are Sunni Mubammadans of the Sh&fi'i sect, the same to which the 
Arabs belong. They are descended from Arab settlers and women of the country. 
An old legend relates how an Arab youth became the husband of a Nair woman by 
givinjg her a cloth, when her own clothes had been taken from her while she was 
bathing. The word M&pilla comes no doubt from md, ^^ mother,'' and pilloj 
a son ;" though some derive it from Makka, " a daughter," and pillay " a 
son ;" and others, from Mokhai, " Mocha," and pillay ** a son." They are a 
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light-colored race, with hif h features and sinewy frames. Their hands and feet 
are delicate, and their beards bushy, a sure sign or their mixed origin from Hindd 
women, as the Arabs are^otoriously scant bearded. They shave the hair, trim 
the mustachios according to the Sunnat, and wear a small silk or cloth cap on 
their heads. The chest and shoulders are left bare, and a white or dyed piece of 
linen is tied round their loins. The garment of tiie men does not reach below 
their calves, but that of the women falls to the ankles. Unlike the Hindti women 
of Malabar, their females cover the upper part of their figures, with a shift buttoned 
round the neck with large sleeves, the opening being in firont. A veil is also worn. 
The earrings worn by the M&pilla women are enormous, and the lobe of the ear 
becomes the size of a crown piece. The M&pillas are a most bigoted and ferocious 
race, and are ready, on slight provocation, to use the lon^ knives they wear at 
their waists. Fanatical outbreaks among them tookjplace m 1843 and 1849, and 
several European officers have fallen victims to their vengeful feelings ; among 
others, but very recently, Mr. ConoUy, Collector of Malabar. They learn Arabic 
from l^eir infancy, and are often proficients in that language. The T&ngal, or 
chief priest, resides at Kolikod, and has great influence over them. 

The Syrian Christians mohMj existed in India so early as the third century. 
In 325 a bishop from Inma was presented at the council of Nice. Cosmas visited 
them in his voyi^ to India in 547, and describes their tenets as similar to those 
of his own church, the Nestorian. He adds that their bishops came from Persia. 
Not long after this, they seem to have obtained a grant of land near Koilandi 
"When the Portuguese arrived, the Syrian Christians possessed upwards of one 
hundred churches. Their scriptures and liturgy were in old Synac. In 1595, 
Menezes, Archbishop of Goa, endeavoured to force them to embrace the Catholic 
faith, and began a not persecution of recusants, which continued for 50 years. 
Many became Catholics, and the number now belonging to that church is 
reckoned at 150,000. In 1836, the Syrian Christians, who retained their old 
belief, numbered 120,000. The head-quarters of the Romo-Syriac mission is at 
Yer&palli, near Cochin, and there the vicar-general resides. From Cochin harbor 
seven Catholic churches are visible, and there are two seminaries and a laige 
«stablishment of priests. The chief errors of the Syrian Christians seem to be 
offering prayers for the dead, prayers to saints, and enjoining auricular confession. 
Accormng to "Wrede they denj the divinity of Christ, and maintain that the pro- 
cession of the Holy Ghost is from the Father only. He adds that they have 
three sacraments, — baptism, the eucharist, and orders. Buchanan and a writer in 
the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. ii., 1837, deny the truth of 
these assertions, and s^ that the doctrine of the Indo-Syriac church agrees with 
that of the English Episcopal, except in holding seven sacraments, in saying 
masses for the dead, in tne use of holy oil in baptism, and in auricular confession. 
They observe five lents in the year, and their fasts are very rigid. 
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ROUTE 42. 

MAD&AS TO BBNOALtJB BY HOSStlB, 
212 M. dp.; TROW. KUBAMBAPATTI 
TO BENOALtJR, 47 M. 7 F. 

(For this Route as far as the Kuramba- 
patti Pass see Route 7.) 

Military Authority — Officer com- 
manding Maistlr Division ^^^n^o/iir. 

Civil Authority — Superintendent 
of Bengaltir Division — Bengalur, 

PLACES. STAOBS. 

M. F. M. F. 

Kurambapatti to Kuram- 

bapatti Pass, begins 7 

Ditto ends 1 1 

Melmalle 3 

X Chemmalp&Uiamr. &an. 

to Udantjr 2 

X Chinna Yairti r. to Bal- 

Inatimmenhalli 1 6 

X 3 n«. to Golahalli 1 6 

SHOLAGADI (Shola- 

gherry) 3 14 9 3 

Gumpar^dahalli 2 

Coneripalli 1 7 

Kaitikanhalla x to Ka- 

mandudi 1 5 

X R&m&chandrahalla and 

6 #1. to Pendapalli 3 7 

B&glilr r. to Kup&tanhalli I 1 

Alsligram 1 4 

Hosstirpeta begins 1 5 

(a) HOSSITR (Ossoor) ends, 

b.&t. 4 14 1 

Mukondapalli 2 3 

Juzaw&di 12 

Boundary 6 

Attipalli 4 

Rd. from Bengaltir to the 

Remount Depdt, which 

is distant 7 m. 6 f. from 

this spot 2J 

Kot(irp611iam 1 z\ 

Perumalpalli 2 1 

YEBBAGODE * 3 5 12 3 

Kondappa ARrah&ram 2 2 

Timmasamu&un 1 7 

Br&hmanpalU 2 3 

Maddawfilam 1 

Kupasamudram 3 4 

(d. BENGALITR, b. & 

p,o,, CANTONMENT 

MAIN GUARD 1 12 

47 7 



From Kurambapatti to Sholagadi the 
country abounds with smaU abrupt rocky 
hills. From Sholagadi, which is a vil- 
lage of about 100 houses, to Hosstir, the 
ascents and descents along the road be- 
come very frequent. 

(») Hosgiir. — Hosaiir TOssoor), " new 
town," in Kanarese, is tne Madras Re- 
mount Depdt, or Grovemment stud, num- 
bering about 1,550 horses, with some 
Turkf mares. The average cost of horses 

ned for the service from the breeding 
irtment is said to be lower than that 
of' those purchased at Bombay. The 
ground occupied bv the dep6t extends 
over 200 acres. The supermtendent is 
an officer of the commissariat depart- 
ment, who has two conductors under 
him — one for the remount and one for 
the breeding establishment. March and 
April are the critical months for the 
horses, which are, however, in general 
veiT healthy. 

(b) Bmgdlur.—lti\[Q traveller leaves 
Hosstir after dinner, between 9 and 10 
p.m., a good set of bearers will bring 
tiim into Bengalilr about 4 in the morn- 
ing ; or he may drive, for there is an 
excellent carriage road all the way. He 
may then enjoy his bath and a sufficient 
slumber be&re visiting the cantonment, 
which is one of the largest, and de- 
cidedly one of the most agreeable, in the 
Madras Presidency. It Ues in N. lat. 
12° 58'., E. long. 77° 38', and is situated 
midway between the coasts of Coro- 
mandel and Malabar. Its ^eat eleva- 
vation, 3,000 ft. above the level of the 
sea, and the proximity of the ocean on 
the E., S.,ana "W., combine in endowing 
it with a climate at once pleasant and 
salubrious. European fruits and vege- 
tables grow here in perfection. Straw- 
berries are remarkably fine and abun- 
dant, though the plants degenerate so 
quickly that the beds require to be re- 
newed every year. The peach-tree yields 
a double crop. Large plums, the alli- 
gator pear, oranges and limes, water 
melons, mangos and loquats abound. 
Apples, too, are plentiful and good; and 
among vegetables, it will be sufficient to 
enumerate potatoes, cabbages, cauli- 
flowers, brocoli, carrots, turnips, radishes, 
knolkole, asparagus, peas, beans, celery, 
lettuces, endive, chervil, and a variety of 
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pot-herbs. Boses, violets, and the honev- 
mckle, bloom imintemiptedly through- 
out the year; and among the more 
gigantic tropical plants, the eye every- 
where recognises the common ornaments 
of the English garden, as larkspur, car- 
nation, etc. During six months of the 
year, the thermometer never reaches 
80°, but ranges in a comfortable house 
from 60** to 79°. The mominffs and 
evenings, from October to the middle of 
Februarv, are cold, and blankets are 
absolutely required at night. March, 
April, and May are rendered somewhat 
disagreeable by the prevalence of strong 
dry winds, attended with clouds of dust. 
The remaining four months constitute 
the wet season, and the climate is then 
generally very agreeable. The can- 
tonment was nrst earrisoned in 1806, 
but the town is no doubt a place of some 
antiquity. It is said that Vfra Gaud, a 
common farmer of Altlr, near Conjeve- 
ram in the Dr&vida, fled thence to save 
his beautiful daughter from the impor- 
tunities of the Wadeyar or Baron of 
that place, and founded about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, the 
village of YeUavanka, 13 miles N. of 
Bengal6r. Subsequentiy he attacked 
and overcame the then Wadeyar of Ben- 
galiSr, and, taking possession of the place, 
built there the present fort. About a 
century afterwards, Kan Dulh& Kh&n, 
the Vijayapur general, wrested this and 
other possessions from the fifth descend- 
ant of Vlra Gaud, whose family was ul- 
timately extinguished by Dodda Bashen, 
kin^ of Maistlr, in 1728. Bengaltir next 
fell into the hands of the Mar&tha chief- 
tain, Sh&hjf, father of Sivaji, and passed 
to his son Venkaji, who agreed to sell 
it for three IkJsha of rupees to Chik Deo, 
R&J& of Maistir ; but Aurangzib's gene- 
ral, K§Lsim Kh§Ln, having captured it in 
the meantime, the money was paid to 
him. In 1 758, the Mais6r R&j k granted 
it as a fief to Gaidar 'Ali, who greatly 
strengthened its fortifications. In 1790, 
it was taken by Lord Comwallis, with 
the loss in killea and woimded of about 
500 men, from Tfpu; and, when restored 
to him by the peace of 1792, the fortifi- 
cations were m a great measure dis- 
mantied by his orders. In 1802, Par- 
neah, the minister of the E&j& of Mai- 



st!ir, to whom it had nominally reverted) 
though really then, as now, in the hands 
of the British, expended a considerable 
sum in repairing it. It is nearly of an 
oval form, with round towers at proper 
intervals, and five powerful cavaliers, a 
faussebray, a good ditch and covered 
way without paSsades. 

The Cantonment stands on an elevated 
plateau, which runs E. and "W. and 
slopes N. and S. To the extreme E., is 
the village of Alstir, adjoining which, on 
the N., IS the tank of the same name, 
about a mile long. In the centre of the 
embankment of this tank, is an enormous 
rock of gneiss, from which there is an 
extensive view of the N. part of the can- 
tonment. The natives have a legend 
that a god appeared to Kempe Gaud 
(written Kempa Gond in the Madras 
Topographical Report, but properly 
Kempe-Gaudu), the Romulus of Beng^ 
l(ir in this spot, and revealed to mm 
a buried treasure. This Kempe dug 
up, and built with it a very fine and 
large pagoda, which still stands to com- 
memorate the occurrence, and is worthy 
of a visit. It is believed that there are 
caverns in the rock beneath, filled with 
treasure, and many infiuential natives of 
high caste, attached to the public depart- 
ments, reside near it, in consequence of 
its sacred character. K. of the tank, are 
the foot artillery barracks, and a quarter 
of a mile Airther, those of the horse 
artillery. To the W. are the barracks of 
the European cavalry, and the huts of 
the native infantry, with their parade- 
ground, and on an eminence still more 
to the W. of these is a tower called 
the Belfry, said to have been erected by 
Kempe Gaud, to chow the extent to 
which the city founded by him would 
reach in after times. The road to Se- 
ringapatam runs due W. from the village 
of Alstjr, past the N. front of the fort, 
which is 3^ miles distant, and between 
the fort and the Peta, or native town. 
The buil^n^s and parade-ground already 
described, he to the N. of this road, as 
does the residency, about a furlong from 
it, and half way "between Alsdr and the 
Fort. S. of the road are, firsts the race- 
course, l\ mile round, and possessing a 
handsome stand and racket-court, erected 
by the R§j& of Maistlr: next to it, the 
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DragooEB' driUing-groimd ; then the 
Brigade Parade-ground; the Sunakal 
tank, and the L^-b&gh gpEurden and tank. 
This garden was laid out b^ Qaidar 'All 
in the native taste, of which it may be 
considered a specimen. The fashion is 
to allot a separate piece of ground for 
each kind of plant. Thus one square 
plot is filled with rose-trees, another 
with pomegranates, and so on. The 
walks are ornamented with cypresses, a 
favorite tree with Orientals, and to 
which they are fond of comparing the 
mcefnl stature of their mistresses. In 
3ie fort is the old palace of Gaidar and 
Tip6, which may be inspected by those 
who would like to know the arrangement 
of rooms in an extensive and imperial 
seraglio. The ladies' sleeping apart- 
ments are mean and dark, not more than 
12 feet square, and with no light but that 
admitted by the door, or, in some, by a 
hole about a foot wide.^ The water- 
wheel in which Sir D. Baird was placed 
to draw water for the amusement of 
Tipti and his ladies has but lately been 
removed. 

Bengaltir is a central position, from 
which the traveller may visit some of the 
most interesting localities in the Madras 
Presidency. Hence to Seringapatam is 
75 miles ; to Maistir 84 ; to the NHgiris 
162 ; to the Falls of the K&veri 77 ; to 
the Gerseppa Falls 262 ; to Kadapa 157 ; 
to Ball^ 178; to Harihar 170; and 
thence to Dhtorar 93 miles. (Vide 
Route 32 and following Routes.) Thus 
it may be desirable even now, and 
decidedly so, when the railway from 
Madras to Bengaltir is completed, for the 
traveller to take up his head-quarters at 
the latter place, and having fixed on his 
grand return-route to England, to pay 
nving visits to such sights as the Falls 
01 the K4v6ri, etc. 

ROUTE 43. 

MADBAS TO BENGALtJR BY KOlAk AND 
HOSKOTA. 208 m. li^F. 

MiLiTABY Authority — ToNellagu- 
talpalli: Officer commanding Centre 
Division — Madras. From liellagutal- 
palli to PannAmaku{)iUi : Officer com- 
manding Maisilr Division — Bengalur. 
From Pannamakupilli to Alkuppam: 
Officer commanding Ceded Distncts — 



Salldri, From Alkuppam to Bengaltir : 
Officer commanding Maisdr Division — 
Brngalur. 

CrviL Authority — To Damal, be- 
yond Balchetti Chattram: Collector of 
Chengalpat^ — FaUikami. From Damal 
to Pannamakupilli: Collector of N. 
Arcot — Chittitr. From Pannamakupilli 
to Alkuppam: Collector of Kadapa — 
Ka4apa. From Alkuppam to Beng^tir : 
Superintendent of Bengaltir Division — 
Bengdliir, 

PLACES. STAGES. 

M.F. M. 7. 

PTJNAMALLr, d. & t, o. *12 4 

Shri PerumbudtSr, bMt.o. 13 

R&i§i Chattram,* 14 2 

B§Ichetti Chattram, b 10 2 

Wocheri Chattram, b 8 

Arcot (to church) b. &p.o. 12 5 

i2</. to ChitttSr 1 0^ 

X 3 f}. to Narsingapuram 3 
X Poin6 r. 3J furlongs 

wide, to Trivellam, b.,., 13 

PudumotiSr 3 3 

SAIRKAD 11 9 7J 

Musttirkupa 1 6 

Chinna Bomasamudram .. 14 

X «. to Timyapalli 12 

X 4 «. to NARHARI- 

PE'TA, b 3 4 8 

Chimftlapalli 1 

Mutktirpalli 1 

X Dumagnnta Gh&t to 

Annapapilli 3 

6angas§igaram 5 

Red^igunta 1 

Greenp^ta 1 5 

(a) CHITTUR, *. t. o,.., 12 9 4 

Sangarpalli 6 

Veruwaram 1 3 

X Newna r. 110 yds. wide 

toVara^palli 1 1 

Madureddipalli 5 

BAIRrPALLI 3 6 7 

Gunalkattamanji 7 

Nallasantapalli 3 

X Zn.to Danduw&ripalli 4 

X n.io Bangar&zup&lliam 1 6 

VENKATAGADI, *,.... 6 7 6 

X «. to Balamagulapalli 1 5 

Balijaipalli 1 1 

MugH, d. ., 1 6 

X n. to Mugli Pass begins 3 

* For remarks relating to this and five follow - 
ing stages see Route 7. 
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PLAGES. STAGES. 

M. F. M. F. 

Mogli Pass ends 4 4 

Yellampalli 8 

Madigapalli ., 1 

(*) PALMANE'R, b.&t.o. 11 11 3 

Nellafutalpalli 1 2 

X a bridged r. to Marai- 

mamillapilli .,.., 2 

M&will Agrah&ram 2 1 

Gowindchettipilli 7 

Pattikunda 1 2 

Panaamakupilli 1 4 

Boundary 2 

MARIMAKULAPILLI 1 9 3 

Gunar&zupilli 2 2 

Alkuppam 1 6 

Boundary 4 

Yellapilli 3 

Mudugadi 1 

Nangdi b. rd. to Gun- 

dagal 1 

Tardakal 2 4 - 

kappalmad'dagu!!! 2 7 12 1 

Taraipalli 1 2 

Mulw&gal, b, & t. 2 5 

Vlrub&chi 1 7 

Mukandalli 1 3 

Wosahalli 1 5 

Kamantk 2 7 

xr.&fi.toALYA TAM- 

BAHALLI b 1 3 18 

Srisamudram 2 3 

Wudagfir 1 4 

Kumbaralli 1 1 

Tamuka 1 4 

Baitmangalam rd. joins 5 

W KOLAR begins, b.kUo. 16 8 6 

Ball&ri r£?. joins 3 

KolSurends 4 

Konar&jupalli 1 6 

Maddairalli 1 7 

Chanchaipalli 1 4 

Narsapuram, b.\ 3 7 

BELLUR 7 10 6 

R&m&chandrapura 2 5 

Tawerkerre 1 7 

MUGUBALA 2 7 7 3 

Art6r 2 4 

Sriniw&sapura 2 6 

(<0HOSKOTAorKOTA- 

KOTAH *. & U 2 4 7 6 

Rd, to HosstSr 1 

Rd, to Ball&ri 4 

K&tannellfir 1 6 

Awalpalli , 2 4 



PLACBS. STAGES. 

H. F. M. F. 

MaidaUi 1 1 

KRI^HNARAJAPU* 

RAM,*<. 2 1 8 1 

N&r&yanpura 1 7 

B illi^Tpang al a m 2 2 

AUasdr 1 1 

BENGALUR CANTON- 
MENT, J. & P.O. Main 

Guard 15 6 7 



208 1| 
The Route, as far as Arcot, has been 
already described (see Route 7). From 
that city, it takes a N.W. direction, 
passing at the distance of 5| miles from 
Arcot, the Poine river, called by Thorn- 
ton, "Puni," and by Wilks, "Poony," 
an affluent of the P^d&r. This stream, 
during the monsoon, is more than a 
quarter of a mile broad, but in the dry 
season sinks to a smaller stream. A 
lar^ bridge across it at Trivellam is now 
building, and is almost completed. Pass- 
ing Sairk§,d, a small village with ten 
wells and a tank, and Narharipeta, a 
cluster of two or three villages together, 
the traveller reaches Chittur^ which may- 
be regarded as the capital of N. Arcot, 
inasmuch as it is the residence of the 
chief civil functionaries, and contains the 
" Subordinate Court" and " CivU Court," 
which latter is a Court of Appeal, substi- 
tuted by Art. VII. of 1843 of the Go- 
vernment of India for the old Provincial 
Court, which formerly existed. About 
200 Sip^his are (quartered here, and both 
the civil and military officers reside in 
commodious houses on the S.E. and 
S. W. sides, in compounds thickly planted 
with trees. 

{a) Ohittur. — Chittur lies in a valley said 
to be 1,100 ft. above the sea, shut in on 
all sides but the E. by hills composed of 
coarse ^anite, gneiss, and greywacke, 
and veined occasionally with iron ore. 
The native town is ill-drained, and the 
exhalations make it very unhealthy. 
Elevated a little above it is the lower 
fort, containing the old palace of the 
former P&leg&dus (Polygars) or chiefs 
of the place, and a reservoir supplied 
from a tank above with a perpetual 
stream of fine water. From this is 
the ascent of the Dur^^ or upper fort, 
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under six saccessive gateways, at dif- 
ferent heights, and traversiiig a laby- 
rinth of fortifications, all of sohd 
masonry, and windin? irregularly up 
from rock to rock^ to the simimit. The 
ascent is partly by steps, and partly by 
almost superficial notches, cut in the 
steep and smooth surface of the rock, 
and to be scaled only with great diffi- 
culty. The fort contains two beautifiQ 
tanks, various temples, and a deen maga- 
zine, well sunk in the rock. There is 
not much historical interest about Chit- 
ttir ; the English suflfered a reverse here, 
when the fort was taken from them on 
the 11th of November, 1781, by Ilaidar 
'Alf, and the garrison, consisting of one 
battalion, destroyed. The gaols, which 
can contain 800 prisoners, and are well 
managed, may be inspected by those to 
whom such matters are of interest. 

{b) Falman^. — From Chittdr, the road 
passes due W. through BairipaUi, an 
insignificant village of 30 houses, and 
through tiie town of Venkatagadi to that 
of Palmaner. About two miles before this, 
an ascent commences at the Muglf Pass, 
and Falman^ is 1,200 ft. above Chittdr, 
being no less than 2,312 ft. above the 
marine surface. This great elevation gives 
to Palmaner a climate far superior to that 
of Chittdr, to which it serves as a sana- 
tarium. The temperature is 8° less, and 
the niffhts are always pleasantly cool, 
while tae freshness of the morning air 
invites to exercise. From this to Kol&r 
there is no place of importance, the 
three intermediate stations being all very 
small villages. 

(c)Jro/dr.— jro/dr,inlat 13°8',E.long. 
78° 10', is a large town, once strong as a 
native fort. In this place, Fati? Mub am- 
mad, the father of Qaidar ' Ali, is buried, 
and here is also the mausoleum where 
l^aidar himself lay, till his son removed 
his bones to the L&l-b&gh, near Serin^- 
patam. Lord Yalentia and others in- 
correctly call Kol&r the birthplace of 
Qaidar. He and his brother Sh&hb&z 
were both bom at Budikota ('< Ashes- 
fort." For an account of most re- 
markable mounds of scorious ashes, sup- 
posed to be the remains of immense sac- 
ri^cial holocausts, see Journal of JRoy» 
As, Soc, vol. iii., p. 129), a town 17 
miles to the S. of Aol&r. His father. 



Fatl^ Mul^ammad, had been residing at 
Kol&r, where he married the daughter 
of a respectable Nevayat, or a man of 
Arabian descent, who haid travelled to 
Maisdr from the Konkan. Of this mar- 
riage spran? Gaidar. Fath Muham- 
mad himself was descended from a reli- 
gious personage, who flourished in the 
Panj&b, and anerwards came to the 
Daknan, named Muhammad Bahlol. 
The domes of the mausoleum are hand- 
some, surrounded by trees, with a lofty 
and craggy hill in the back-ground, and 
altogether form a beautiful view. Kol&r 
is the capital of the district. W. of it 
four miles, there is a place where 10,000 
men might encamp. Belldr and Mugu- 
bala, are small villages. On the top of 
the hilL close to the town, is a pagoda^ 
in which is some fine carving. At the 
village of M&rkuppam, not fir oflf,.gold 
dost is found, and Hamilton says that 
the country to the distance of 130 square 
miles round this spot is impregnated 
with gold. 

{d) Soakota. — Hoaa-kota (Ooscotah) 
" New Fort," is a town of about 1,000 
houses, the mud fortifications of which 
were once of some strength. Gaidar ' AlS, 
in 1761, obtained the title of Bah&dur 
Jang, " brave in war," as the price of his 
assistance to Bas&lat Jang, the brother of 
the Sdbahd&r of the Dakhan, in capturing 
this fort. It lies low and is generally 
healthy, but its extreme sickliness in one 
particular year may serve as an example 
of those extraordinary epidemical fevers 
of terrible fatality, but or short duration, 
which occur from time to time in Maisfir. 
In 1836, a fever, of typhoid type, broke 
out here, which swept away in a few 
weeks 2,000 persons; so dreadfdl were 
its ravages, that even the letter-carriers 
refused to enter the place. Since then 
it has recovered its former reputation 
of salubrity. Between this place and 
Bengaldr, which has been already de- 
scribed (see Route 42)^ there is only the 
station of Kri^hnar&j&puram, a small 
village. 

ROUTE 44. 

MADBA8 TO BBNOALtJB, BY THE NAIKA- 
NAim PASS AND KOlAb. 

(As there is no place of importance on 
this Route but those already described, 
the stages only are given It is rather 
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more direct than Eoutes 2 and 3, and 
lies exactly between them, having Am- 
btSip^t as much to the S. as Ghitttir is 
to the N. The Naikanairi Pass is steep, 
and said to be incapable of improyement, 
yet it was by this route that the forces of 
Gaidar penetrated into the Kam&tak, 
guns forming part of his e<^uipment. 
The ayerage slope is one foot in eight.) 

8TAOE8> M« P. 

From the Wftlfij^hGate of Fort 

St. George to Punamalll 12 4 

Korattlr (New Chattram), * 8 1 

PinjMkam 10 2 

(b. at Peramb&kam, 3 m. 7 f. fiir- 
ther on) 

Pichip&kam 8 4 

(b. at Pallu-tSr, 7 m. further on) 

TrimaptSr 9 2 

Allapfiiam, * 10 1 

Allikolam 9 6 

(*. atTrivellam, 7 m. 2 f. further 
on) 

Kamamp6ta 10 3 

Latairi, * 11 

Kotap^ta 6 5 

Guriattam, b. & t. o 8 2 

Lftlap^t, * 9 

Naikanairi, b 10 1 

Venkatagadi, b. & t. o 9 1 

Baitmangalam, b, & t o 11 2 

Shamrapalli, b 8 7 

KolSir, b. & t. 8 2 

Narsapuram, b 9 7 

Mugubala 8 2 

Hoskota, *. & t 7 6 

Eri^hnar&j&puram 8 1 

Bengaldr,^. &p.o 6 7 

302 2 
ROUTE 4t^— Continued. 

(Section of Route 7, Madras to Bombay). 

BENGALt^R (bAKGALOKE) TO BELgIoN 
(BELGAVMK by CHiraADXTRO (CHIT- 

tledbgog), habihab ^hubbyhvb), 

SAYAN^B, HtJBLI, DHABwXb, AlfD 
KITT^B. 311 M. 7 P. 

MiLiTABY AuTHORirY. — To the Fort 
on r. b. of the Tun^bhadra (Toomboo- 
dra) r. after Harihar: Officer com- 
manding Maistir Division — BengdUar, 
Thence to Bel^um : Officer command- 
ing South Diyision of Bombay Army — 
Belgaum, 



Civil Authobity. — To B&manhalli : 
Superintendent of BengaliSr Division — 
Ben^alur, Thence to Davengadi: Su- 
perintendent of Ohitradurg Division — 
Tumkiir, Thence to Tungabhadra r. b. b. 
after Harihar : Superintendent of Nagar 
Division — Shimuffa. Thence to Eitttir : 
Collectorof Dh&rw&r— i>AaVtrrfr. Thence 
to Belgaum : Collector of Belgaum — 
Belffaum. 

PLACES. 8TAOB8. 

M. P. II. P. 

From Cantonment, Main 

Guard to Residency 10 

Kutupalli 1 2i 

X 2 n. to Yessantapuram 2 5| 

Pi-enam 2 1 

Sogasamudram .' 5 

D&sahalli 3 

MADAVERAM 2 7 11 

Gadamanalli 7 

X Arkawati r. to Arki- 

m&nalli 1 2 

Kungal rrf. joins 3| 

D&sanpura 2J 

Arsenkut6 7 

Pinnamangalam 7 

Nelwanglam, b. & t.o 16 

Bftmannalli 2 4 

Tolsankup6 1 6 

TAPPAD BAIGITR 6 11 2 

Tippanalli 16 

Kul&nalli 1 6 

Taimaguntla 1 7 

Eempanalli 1 3 

DOBB'S PETA SOM- 

PUR, b 2 8 6 

A^amkup^ , 7 

Nidgi^ Drug descends ... 12 

Nand&alli , * 1 6 

Chikkanalli..:-. I 

Muidaganaiy , 1 4 

Eaitsamudram 2 4 

TUMKl/R, b, & t 3 6 12 3 

Merk&ra r<;. joins 1 3 

Udikair6 3 

KORA 2 7 7 2 

Golaratti 1 2 

Timr&j&nalli 2 3 

NELHAL, b 2 6 6 8 

Chikkisi 1 

Joiginalli 3 

Bomasamndram 1 6 

Karrijawanalli 2 2 



Ma&ras, 
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PLACES. 



STAGES. 
M. F. M. P. 



MAELAGATJDENPAL- 

LIAM (near Ealambella 

b,) 2 10 

Cbikkanalli 1 7 

Yfirganalli 2 1 

Temmaralli 1 5 

SrRA, *. &^o 2 7 5 

M&nangi 4 2 

Daiyahalli 2 1 

Tayerikairah 1 4 

P&nger6 1 

Nellukirr6 1 6 

JATTNKONDANAHALLI, 

b 2 1 12 6 

Unshitiri 1 7 

Adewal 6 7 

HARIUIt, b. t. 4 2 12 

X Hu^gidi r. to Yodukarre 3 3 

Maidi3c<ir 1 

Hulial 3 7 

AYAMANGALAM, b 3 5 11 7 

Nandranalli 3 3 

Pallanalli 1 4 

Kaitikerr6 1 7 

IngallalTi 2 

Kusanalli 5 

BaU&rir£?. 3 1 

CHITRADUEG (Chittle- 

droog), b. t. 1 12 6 

Shimogare^. 4 

Eargattig&m 1 

Markatta 4 6 

Pallagatta 1 3 

Godapalli 1 3 

VIJAYAPUR, b 6 9 4 

HiraBenntir 2 6 

Chikka Benntir 6 

Chettanalli 1 6 

KotaU 1 

BEAHMASAGARAM, 6. 2 8 2 

Ambantir 2 

Unsikatt^ 2 4 

Yebbali 2 

Arlwanti 1 2 

ANAGOD, * 2 6 10 3 

KaikantSr 17 

Wanshettinalli 1 1 

Ealpanalli 1 6 

Wudanalli 4 

Awerrikerr6 2 2 

Chikkanalli 1 

DAVENGApr, b 1 6 10 1 

Yerrap&di 4 2 



PLACES. STAGBS. 
M. P. M. P. 

Nilahalli 1 2 

r, to Harihar Fort, which 

is 1 m. 3 feet, distant ... 1 3 

Amrawati 6 

HAEIHAR (Hurryhnr) 

(to Barracks), b, & t o. I 2 8 6 
From Fort on Tungabha- 

dra r. r. *. to I. *. Kurial 2 

Uderalli 2 7 

Kerrdr 1 7 

Chelkerr6 1 6 

X n. to Ushaikatte 3 3 

X n, to EANr BENNLTR 4 3 

X n. to Kunbaiwu 3 1 

X fi. to Kaielli 2 

X 2«.toK&«)l 2 1 

X fi. to Cha]&a 1 6 

Lak?hmipTira 1 6 

X 2 fj. to MOTE' BEN- 

NITR, b 2 1 

X n.io Humallah 2 4 

X n, to Nellnwa-Kal 1 4 

X n. to Yellapuram 2 1 

xfi. toAwerS 16 

Lakmapura^ 1 3 

DAIWIGADI 3 4 

X Yarada r. to Melkatt^ 2 2 

X n. to Wnrlikupa 2 7 

SAVANI7R, b 4 1 

SiliSr 8 2 

xfi.toBadnl 4 

X 2 fi. toChond&lu 2 6 

X 2 M. to Konalli 6 

X «. to SHESANAL 2 3 

HlraArguni 6 6 

ChikkaArguni ;... 1 1 

Kammudafii 1 3 

X «. toBlabel 1 4 

KUNDAGAL 2 1 

HUBLr N. GATE, b 

X fi. to Wumikal 2 7 

Bhairi Deyaknpa 1 

X n, to Amaragola 1 4 

Santikatt^ 1 3 

Naul6r 2 3 

Dhferwfirpeta 3 

DHARWAR FORT,*, t.o. 4 

Saidapnr 1 

Monimkatti , 6 1 

YENGERA 2 6 

Yenktapnr 3 6 

Bara TaigtSr, * 1 7 

KITTirfi 6 2 10 7 



14 3 



12 7 



12 6 



9 2 



9 4 



12 7 
9 6 



12 6 



8 7 
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Sect. III. 



PLACES. STAGES. 

M. F. M. F. 

Timapur 6 

DASTIKOPAL 8 8 6 

X Malparbar. 90 yds. wide 4 

Mukatkh§ai HtibU, b 1 1 

Mutunal 3 4 

HrEABAimWARr 2 2 7 3 

Bastaw§ui 6 

Alffavi 1 

X iall&ri «. bridged 15 

Old Belgaimi 6 

Sh&hpur 4 

BELGAON (Belgaum) 

FOKI, p,o 1 6 11 4 

311 7 
ROTJTE 48. 

fEoutes 11 and 32 emtinuedj * 

MADRAS TO BOMBAY, BY MAhAbALIPU- 
BAM, SATUBANKAM (SADRAs). PVDU- 
CHERI (pONDICHERRY), O^DAL^R 
(cUDDALORb), PORTO NOVO, SITTAM- 
PARAM (cHILLAMBRAM), TALLANGAM- 
BADI (tRA.NQUEBAR), KUMBHAKONAM 
(cOMBACONAM), TANJtJR, TBICHINA- 
PALLI (tRICHINOPOLY), TRIPAT^R, 

rAmnXd, pAliam-kotta (palam- 

COTTAh), MADURA, DINDIGAL, SALEM, 
KOIMBATtJR (cOIMBATORB), TJTAKA- 
MAND, MANANTADI,MAISt^R, SERINGA- 
PATAM, SHIYASAMUDRAM, BENGAL^R, 

sIra, harihar, and HONAWAR. 
1729 m. 4f. 

For Military and Civil Authorities 
to TJtakamand, see Routes 11 and 32. 
Thence : 

Military Authority. — From ITta- 
kamand to Harihar : Officer command- 
ingMaistir DiTision — Bengalitr, Thence 
to jBoundary after Holawikonda : Officer 
commanding S. Division of Bombay 
Annj^Dhdrwdr. Thence to Honfiiwar : 
Officer commanding Maistir Division— 
Bengaliir, 

Civil Authority. — To B&walli : 
Collector of Malabar — Kolikod fOalieutJ . 
To Eannuva r. : Superintendent of 
A^htagr^im Division — Maisiir. To Bam- 
manahaUi : Superintendent of Bengaltir 
Division — Beng<Uiir, To DavenhaJli: 
Superintendent of Nagar Division — 
Shimuga, To Holuwikonda: Collector 
of Dh^irw&r — Dhdrwdr* To boundary 



after Soruba r> : Superintendent of 
Nagar Division — Shimuga, To Hon&- 
war : Collector of Eanara — Mangalur], 

PLACES. STAGES. 
M. F. M- F. 

MADRAS to TJTAKA- 
MAND ^4 

Kandal 1 3 

X Pyakerra r., 140 yds. 

wide,toPYAKERRA, *. 9 3 10 6 

Neduwattam Pass begins... 6 6 

Neduwattam, b 4 

Neduwattam Pass ends 3 1 

GITDALITR,* 7 11 2 

NELLIALAM, b 16 16 

X 3 «. to Kolpalli 2 6 

Cherang;kot6 6 

NuScheri 1 2 

NeUimadu 16 

Chalikod 2 5 

Mangalam 6 

Koli&d or Golawfedi 2 1 

GANAPADDIWATTAM, 

b 3 15 

X n. to rd. to Kolikod 1 5 

Yeddtlr 2 6 

Walla-tSr 1 2 

JRd. to KoUkod 6 

Pannap&di 3 7 

Pudadynfedu 6 

Naddaperi 1 7 

PutangAngadi , 1 1 

X 2 fj. to PANAMURTA- 

KO'TA,* 1 5 15 3 

X Kabbftni r., 100 yds. 

wide, to Kupatatta 14 

KoileriNfixiu 1 4 

X r. to Yellur&du N&du... .2 1 

Valtlr Aman Kovil 1 

{a) X 2 «. to MANANTA- 

WADI, b.t.o 16 7 7 

X fi. to Virajandrap^t rd. 

joins 3 ^ 

BkWALLlyb 6 5J 10 2 

X BawaUi r. to Udugan- 

malla 1 6 

X 2 fi. to Anaimalla 12 

X 2 ». toNettaikalundi.... 7 

KAKANKO'TA, b 4 3 8 2 

X 3 fi. Mah&BW&mi Kovil 2 4 

Katapur 4 2 

X n. to R&galkupa 3 5 

ANTERSS^TI,* 2 7 13 2 

Kolyagaudenalli 4 1 

Bhupanalli 2 4 



Madras. 
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PLAOBS. STAGES. 
M. F. H. 7. 

X Eabb&ni r. to M&dawapur 2 7 

Kuchapanhundi 1 5 

X «. to KARGOLA 2 3 13 4 

X 2 M. to Hampapur, b* ... 2 6 

Manhalli 3 5 

X 2 M. Aroli 1 5 

xn toCHATTENHALLI, 

* 3 2 11 2 

X 2fi. toSalundi 2 1 

Chaudhalli,*... 3 1 

X 2 fi. to DdTJ^udafondi 1 6 
(Jb) Mais6r begms (Visit 

(c) Seringapatam from 

this) 2 7 

TRAVELLER'S bangld... 1 1 10 7 

EndofPeta 1 2 

Wodaralli 6 

AldaUi 1 2 

ChikkaUi 2 2 

"Worna 1 4 

NAIRNALLI 3 6 10 6 

Eellaigatpnr 1 3 

Tammasalli 3 2 

Pumaya Agiah&ram, Se- 

ringapatam r<^. joins .... 2 5 

Kakkaskri 3 

X K&yeri r. 450 yds. wide 

toSOSELLI 12 8 7 

WarruhaUi 2 2 

Ghikka Bagulu 2 6 

Karripur 1 

Burikalli 1 6 

SARKITB 2 6 10 3 

Mappakandapur 2 3 

AchdU 1 8 

Belkuw&di 2 1 

Budrandodi 1 6 

Ed, to Bengaltir by MadtSr 1 7 
X Kkv6ri r, by bridge to 

(<0 SHIVA SAMUDRAM, 

private b 3 9 7 

Bridge oyer KlLv6ri 1 

Bridgeends 2 

X «i. to Malkatanalli 1 6 

Wosahalli 2 2 

Dasendudi 3 

SiromaUi 16 

Kundtir 6 

Pass 3 tanks to MT7NA- 

WALI, t 4 6 14 5 

Golakatta. 2 

MandagahaUi 3 2 

Waulikairi 2 4 



PLACES. STAGES. 

M. F. M. F. 

X Eannuya r. to Teggantir 2 4 

NIRALITR 2 2 12 4 

X n. toNuntir 5 

Sogala 2 4 

Arravalli 1 1 

Chuleri 1 3 

Chaikanur 15 

Bairapatnam 3 4 

DoddaMalla6r 7 

X Kannnva r. 1 f. wide to 

Cbikka Mallatbr 3 

CHINNAPATANAM,*.<.o. 1 2 13 2 

Vannaganhalli 1 8 

Vandamipa 1 

CLOSEPET, b. to. 4 5 7 

X Arkawati r. to Miagon- 

halli.. 5 4 

BIDDADI, b. i, 4 9 4 

BiUakampenhalli 1 

Lak^hmls&gar 1 2 

Yejalla 1 

*Kaimek{unaiiek6 2 5 

Chelghat 2 

ZmGARI, * 2 1 10 

Nayendahalli 3 

Deyatramenballi 1 4 

Bengaldr Fort, outer gate 3 3 
CANTONMENT main 

guard 2 4 10 3 

General Cubbon's house.... 1 

KutupaUi 1 2| 

X 2 fi. to Yassantapur 2 b\ 

Pi-enam 2 1 

Sogasamudnim 5 

Dassarhalli 3 

MADAVERAM 2 7 11 

Gadamanalli 7 

X Arkawati r. to Arki- 

mtoalli 1 2 

Eungal rJ. joins dj^ 

Dassenpura 2J[ 

Arsenkut^ 7 

P iflTHMTflftllg ftlf^n 7 

Nelwanglam d. <. 1 5 

Blonanhalli 2 4 

Tolsankup6 1 6 

TAPPADBAIGUR 6 11 2 

TippanaUi 1 5 

KuRnaUi 1 6 

Taimaguntla 1 7 

Kempanalli 1 3 

DOBBS PETA — SOM- 

PUR,d 2 8 5 

10 
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Sect. m. 



PLACES. STAGES. 

M. F. M. F. 

A^amkup^ 7 

Nidgigal Drug descends.... 1 2 

Nandanalli 1 6 

ChikkanaUi 1 

MandaganallL 1 4 

Kaitsamudram 2 4 

TUMKUB, b, «. e. t o. ... 3 5 12 3 

Merk&ia rtf. joinfl 1 3 

Udikair^ 3 

KORA „ 2 7 7 2 

Golaratti 1 2 

Timrfii&iialli 2 3 

NELHAL, b, », e 2 6 6 3 

Chikkisi 1 

Joginalli 3 

Bomasamudram 1 7 

EArrijawanalli 2 2 

MARLAGAUDENPAL- 

LIAM, near KalXam- 

heUsiyb.s.c 2 10 

CliikkanaUi 1 7 

Yarganalli. .'.... 2 1 

Temmaralli 1 6 

(e) SniA, b. 8, c, t 2 7 6 

Manangi 4 2 

Daiyahalli 2 1 

Tayerikaira 1 4 

P&nger^ 1 

Nellukirr6 1 6 

JAUNKONDANAHALLI, 

b.s.e 2 1 12 6 

Anshitiri 17 

Adewal 5 7 

C/)HARI17E, b. 8. e. to, 4 2 12 

X Huggidi r. to Yodnkarr6 3 3 

Maidiitir 1 

Hnlial 8 7 

AYAMANGALAM,^.«.0. 3 5 11 7 

Nandranalli 3 3 

PallanalH 1 4 

Kaitikerr6 1 7 

Ingallaln 2 

Kusanalli 5 

Ball&ri r(7. joins 3 1 

(^)CHITRADTJRG, *.«.<?. 

to 1 12 6 

Bhimog&rd. 4 

Eargattig&m .« 1 

Markatta 4 6 

Pallagatta 1 3 

Godapalli 13 

VIJAYAPUR or VrjAPUR, 

b,8,e 5 9 4 



PLACES. STAOSS. 

M. F. K* F. 

Hfra Bennfir , 2 6 

ChikkaBenn^r 6 

Chettanalli 1 6 

Kotal 1 

BRAHMASAGARAM, 

b. 8. c 2 8 2 

Ambannr 2 

Unslkatte 2 4 

YebbaU 2 

Arlwanti 1 2 

ANAGOD,d.f,<^ 2 6 10 8 

Eaikantir 1 7 

Wanshettinalll 1 1 

Kalpanalli ...^ 1 6 

Wudanalli 4 

Averikerr6 2 2 

ChikkanaUi 1 

DAVENGAPI, b, 8, c. 1 5 10 1 

Yerrap&di 4 2 

NilahalU 1 2 

£d. to Harihar Fort, 

which is 1 m. 3 feet off 13 

Amr&wati 6 

(h) HARIHAR, b, t. o. to 

barracks) 12 8 6 

From centre of P6ta to 

Tungabhadra r. b 2 

Ditto/.* 2 

Wnsahalli 6 1 

X 3 fi. to Yiddiki 4 1 

x4fi.toALLEKAIRI... 4 4 14 2 

X fi. to Wosakur 3 4 

Yeddai-al 2 

Lingadarikupa 2 6 

Wodai-aralli 1 3 

KOD 2 4 12 1 

Kallikonda 2 6 

Bassahalli 1 6 

Yerrakerrtir 1 6 

xw.toHOLAWIKONDA 3 2 9 2 

Bonndary 1 2 

Taddasatanalli 2 

Hulienaknpa 2 5 

Chanchakopa 2 6 

Wodakairi 6 

SIRALKUPA 2 1 9 6 

Billiwani , » 2 6 

Andigi 3 6 

Godkanni 2 2 

SORUBA,<.o 2 4 11 2 

x r. to Yelsi 3 4 

X ». to Konamanne 2 1 

Kadastir 1 4 
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PLACES. STAGES. 
M. F. M. F. 

X yarad& r., 90 yds. wide, 

to Baradabailu 2 7 

Boundary 2 

Utikairi 4 

Siralaki 6 

BELU-ULI 2 1 13 6 

Siddhapuram, 6. ^ 1 4 

Hossdr 5 

X «. toTarsa 2 

BAIRDKANNI 14 6 5 

Daserikadd^ 2 

Bilghi 1 6 

X Somawati r. 60 yards 

wide, and ». to IttigM 3 1 

ALLAWALT, b 2 2 9 1 

Husalmakki 2 1 

Ditto Gh&t begins 3 

X ascents and descents and 

n. to (t) GERSEPPA, b, 9 3 117 

X Jokr. to Easubail 1 1 

X Gh&tand 2 ». to Yerangi 4 2 

X n, to Sulukodu 3 2 

Eam&lankerwa 1 6 

WOSAD 2 6 13 

X r. to Mannakarru 6 

Junction of 2 r. and x 1 r. 

to U) HONAWAR or 

HONORE, b. t 3 3 4 1 

1389 4 

HONAWAR to BOMBAY 340 



1729 4 



In order to see the fine forest scenery 
©f the Wain&d (Wynaad) country, of 
which Manantaw&di (Manantoddy) is 
the chief town, the traveller may pass 
this way to Maistlr, though he thereby 
makes a considerable ditour. The road 
to Fyakerra is very good, passing over a 
succession of hills and dales. The river 
is crossed in basket boats, and is the 
boundary of the Wain&d district. Pya- 
kerra is a healthy place. At Oitdalur 
there are a few shops, and a market 
every Thursday. Peons are stationed 
here to assist travellers, who may halt 
without risk of fever. NeUialam is a 
small place, but ordinary supplies may 
be procured through peons stationed for 
that purpose. The road after NeUialam 
leads at first through high bambCi 



jungle, but afterwards it becomes marshy 
and bad. At Oanapaddiwattam^ or Sul- 
tan's Battery, there is a good bliz&r. 
The traveller's bangl& is pleasantly 
situated in an old redoubt, on an emi- 
nence, with a fosse round it. Fana- 
murtakSta is a small village. The road 
thence passes over a hard sandy soil, 
with a gentle descent the whole way. 
For 10 miles the country is covered with 
a dense and almost impervious forest. 

(aj Manantawddi.'^jyjixva^ October 
the direct road to Manantaw&di by the 
pagoda is impracticable on account of 
the streams, out after November, it is 
open. At Manantaw&di a local force is 
stationed. The town is about 4000 ft. 
above the sea, and the temperature is 
moderate, never rising to SO**. Wheel 
carriages can reach tms place from the 
east, but afterwards bullocks must be 
used for the transport of bagga^ to the 
hills ; and to pi;;pcure them, notice must 
be given beforehand. WainSid or Bain&d 
(also called Nelakal and Wain&til by the 
natives], signifies open country, for 
though thickly wooded the jungle is less 
dense than in the Kot6-hatti, a district 
in Malabar which formerly belonged to 
the Rfija of the Wainkd. Wilks gives 
a curious account of the ceding of 
Wain&d by the Rfijli to the R&jii of 
Kurff in 1 789. In 1 792 the country was 
yielded to the English by Tip(i, but the 
RIJ&, usually caUed the Paichf R6.J&, 
long resisted tiie usurpation, and in- 
flicted much loss on the invaders. 
Wain&d produces the santalum eUbum, 
or sandal-wood, and the finest cardamoms 
in the world. They can be told at once 
irom all other cardamoms by the number 
of fine white seeds. 

The first stage from Manantaw&di to 
Maistir is through thick bambii jungle, 
over a succession of ascents and descents. 
The hamlet of B&wali is a feverish place, 
and a night should not be passed there. 
The country continues jungly as far as 
Antarsanti. All the other places to 
Maisilr are small villages unworthy of 
notice. 

{b.) Maisiir, — The city of Maisur 
(Mvsore), in lat. 12° 19', long. 76° 42', 
is built at an elevation of about 2,450 
ft. above the sea, on a declivity formed 
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bj two parallel Ttrnges of elevated ground, 
running N. and S. It is bonnded on 
tbe N. and E. by a rampart, which runs 
from Pameah's canal on the N.W. to a 
tank due £. of the fort. Joining this 
rampart to the S.W. is the principal 
native town, and to the E. the fieisi- 
dency, the kacheri, and the church. All 
along the W. side of the native town 
runs Pameah's canal, which that min- 
ister, who took charge of the country 
after the death of Tiptl, caused to be 
carried from a distance ^including 
windings) of 78 miles, to suppl]^ Maistir 
with water. Due 8. of the native town 
are— first, the R&j&'s stables; secondly, a 

auarter inhabited solely by br&hmans ; 
tien the fort, a large tank, the old race- 
course, and another tank in a parallel 
line from W. to E. Due north of this 
race-course is a height called Najjar 
Ab&d, called by Wilks N^^ B&r, where, 
in Nov. 1787, Tip6, ha\ing levelled the 
old fort, commenced erecni^ a new one. 
In 1799, however, after his fSEill, all the 
stones were carried back to rebuild the 
edifices he had destroyed. S. of all these 
places is the new racCfCourse, and also 
Ch&mandi'hill, about 1 000 ft. hifh, where 
the Resident has a house. Tne fort is 
nearly square, three sides being 450 yds. 
long, and the fourth somewhat longer. 
The walls are of stone, with several bas- 
tions and a deep double ditch, except on 
the E., which is protected by a tank. 
The E&j&'s palace occupies three sides of 
the interior fort, and in it is a magnifi- 
cent chair, or throne, of gold. The other 
side of the fort is covered with handsome 
buildings belonging to the principal 
chie&. There are about 10,000 houses 
in the town, with a population of 66,000, 
of whom 14,000 are Mubammadans, 
and 12,000 are br&hmans. Maistir is 
properly called Mah^sh&sur {Makeahf 
"buffalo," dsur, <* demon,") from a 
buffalof headed demon destroyed by E&li, 
the wife of Shiva. In the mythological 
period of Indian history the province of 
Maisdr is said to have formed ptui; of 
the kingdom of Sugrlva, the monkey 
chief who aided B&ma in his invasion 
of Ceylon. In the historical period the 
first dynasty with which we are ac- 
quainted is that of Chalukia. This was 



succeeded by the Eadamba, whose seat 
of government was at Banaw&si on the 
W. declivity of the W. Gh&ts, and was 
subverted before the second century, a.d. 
In 1310, the Musalm&n under K&fCir 
invaded Maistir, and in 1326 the army 
of Mubammad Tug^lak III. destroyed 
Dw&ra Samudram, the capital, whose 
site has been identified with that of the 
modem villa^ of Hallab6, 105 miles 
N.W. of Senngapatam. The seat of 
empire was then removed to TontSr, 
better known by the name of Motf 
T61§Lb, 12 miles N. of Serin^patam. 
In 1336, Buka and Aka Harmar, two 
noblemen of Arankal (Warangole) fleeing 
from the sack of that city by the Musal- 
m&n, founded the city of Vijayanagar 
(Beejanuggur^, whose R&j&s swayed 
Maisur and tne Eam&tak till the f&tol 
battle of Talikot in 1565, in which E&m 
R&J& was slain. Thereupon the R§j&8 
of Maist!ir began to be powerful till put 
aside by Gaidar 'AH and TiptS. The cli- 
mate of Maistir is mild, but is not con* 
sidered healthy, as fevers are common. 
The country around is exceedingly pic- 
turesque. 

(c) Seringapatam, — From Maistir the 
traveller will do weU to visit Seringa- 
patam^ which is only nine miles dis- 
tant, and may be reached in 2| 
hours. This city, properly 8hri Banga 
Patanam (from fatanam^ "a city," 
Shri Banga, " a name of Vi?hnu," city 
of Vi|hnu), was so called, it is said, by a 
devotee who fotinded it in 1454, a.d. 
Of the early history of this place we 
know nothing. In 1610 it came into 
the possession of R&j Wadegar, the 
Mais(]ir chief, who had been appointed 
Viceroy of lie Rayil of Vijayanagar, 
then tne paramount power in S. India. 
In 1697 an army of Mar&thas, who laid 
siege to it, were repulsed with ^at 
slaughter. In 1755 M. Bussy besieged 
it on behalf of Sal&bat Jang, who 
claimed to be Sdbahdiir of the Dakhan, 
but retired from before it on receiving a 
subsidy. In 1765 Gaidar 'AH made it 
the seat of his government, and in 1772 
he bought off a Mar&tha army who had 
appeared before it. In 1791 Lord Com- 
wfdlis advanced against it, and was com- 
pelled to retire through want of provi- 
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sions ; but next year he obliged Tip6 to 
submit to severe terms as the price of 
raising the siege. The subsequent con- 
duct of this Prince brought a British 
army again before it in 1799, and on the 
3rd of May the fort was stormed, Tipii 
slain, and his possessions yirtually an- 
nexed to the Company's territories, 
though there was a show of restoring 
them to the representatiye of their an- 
cient Hindtl Princes. 

Seringapatam lies in lat. 12° 25', long. 
76° 46'. Its site is not favoured by 
nature, for though 2,412 ft. above the 
sea, it is low as compared with the sur- 
rounding country. The hiUs around 
are barren, and even the K§iv6ri, which 
washes the island on which the town is 
built, sinks in the dry season to an insig- 
nificant stream, about 100 yds. wide and 
4 ft. deep. This island is about three miles 
in length and one in breadth, having the 
river to the N. and S.W. The plan of 
the fort is an irregular pent^on, about 
\\ miles in diameter from S.E. to N.W., 
and f of a mile in breadth. To the £. 
and S. the defences were very strong, 
and the place was therefore stormed in 
1791 by an advance across the river, on 
which side, owing to a vain belief in the 
security a£forded bv the stream, the for- 
tifications had not Wn rendered equally 
formidable. The walls of the fort are 
strongly built of stone, and the gateways 
are particularly strong, having several 
turns at right angles ; but the plan is 
otherwise unskilful, being deficient in 
flanking fires, having no covered way or 
revetemens. A ^ood view of the city and 
of the surrounding country may be ob- 
tained by ascending the minarets of the 
Sultan's moR(\}i%orJuma*ahMa^idy built 
bj Tipii not long before his death. The 
city, which can never have had any pre- 
tensions to architectural beauty or sym- 
metry, is now but the mouldering ske- 
leton of what it once was. In its palmy 
days it is said to have numbered 300,000 
inhabitants, a number, perhaps, not 
exaggerated, if we include the troops 
and their followers who then thronged 
it. In 1800 the population had fallen 
to 31,895, and it may DC doubted whether 
that number is not now greatly reduced. 
There is a ruinous, poverty-stricken air 



about the place, which warns the visitor 
truthfully of its real condition. Never- 
theless, the view is not wholly devoid of 
attractive points. To the N., at the 
distance of about five miles, is the sta- 
tion called French Rocks, from its having 
been occupied by a Frenchregiment in the 
time of Tipd. It is now occupied by a 
corps of Native Infantry and a small 
detachment of artillery. The Canton- 
ment is prettily situated near a large 
tank. The proper name is Yirod or 
Erode. It was found requisite, on ac- 
count of the unhealthinesB of the city, to 
remove the troops that formerly garri- 
soned it to that place. To the W. is a 
chain of hills from which the K&v^ri 
descends. On the S. the great breach 
was made, and there the British troops 
advanced to the storm. There, too, Tlpti 
fell, after he had sallied from his palace, 
which abuts the wall in that direction. 
Close in front of the palace is the build- 
ing where the European prisoners were 
confined; where Lindsay, and Baillie, 
and Gordon, and many other gallant 
hearts pined in captivity; and, fitting 
retribution ! hard by the same spot came 
the advancing stormers, and the panic- 
stricken Moslems were swept away before 
them ; and there, too, the tyrant him- 
self and his detested minister, Mir $&dik, 
sealed the victory with their blood. All 
along this very part there are now trees 
with luxuriant foliage, and the grass 
grows freshly under mem. One would 
call it the most quiet, peaceful spot even 
in this silent, deserted city. Within the 
fort there are now about 4,000 HindtSs, 
and half that number of Musalm&n ; but 
there are hundreds of deserted houses 
fast falling to ruin. The palace is a vast 
straggling building without much de- 
sign, and in its present state of decay 
more resembles a huge caravanserai than 
tibe habitation of a Prince. A pillar in 
the Ilarim is shewn which was fr^actured, 
as they say, by a cannon ball during the 
bombardment. The passage is also pointed 
out where the chained tigers were kept, 
whose roarings were heard^ by the pri- 
soners. In the place in which they were 
immured there are piles of cannonshot and 
broken guns. In the front of the palace 
there is a spacious maiddn or plain, ono« 
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covered with offices, and separated from 
the walls by a huge ditch, which has 
been filled np and planted. Near the 
prison is a nne Hind6 temple to Shrf 
ilanga, where the family of the R&j& of 
Maisfir took refnge daring the storm. 
The old inhabitants still speak of the 
horrors of the siege, and say that 17,000 
persons were slaughtered m the storm. 
They praise Tipu, and, indeed, sones 
are still sung in his honour, not only 
near the seat of his empire, but even 
in the distant pronnce of Malabar. 
The tombs of the nobles who died 
in his defence are pointed out at the 
Juma'ah Masjid. 

At the lower end of the island are two 
gfardens, the one called the L^ B&gh, 
and the other the Dary§.u'd-daulat B&gh, 
and between them is the suburb named 
Shahr Ganj&n, which Tipti destroyed, 
fearing it would afford coyer to his be- 
siegers, but which was subsequently re- 
bout. It is little better than a succes- 
sion of mud hoyels. The L&l B^^ is a 
place of considerable interest, both for 
Its natural beauties and as enclosing 
the Darg&h, or magnificent mausoleum 
of Haidar and his son, which Buchanan 
calls the handsomest building he ever 
beheld in India. Tlptl's mother was 
likewise interred there ; and the English 
Government still allows a monthly sti- 
pend of 1,000 rupees for the mainte- 
nance of the place and of the Musal- 
mSin doctors who pray there. The ap- 
proach is by an avenue of tall cypress 
trees. The garden, being well supplied 
with water by canals from the river, looks 
refreshingly green. The mausoleum itself 
is a domedf building of moderate dimen- 
sions, the portico of which rests on pillars 
of black hornblende found in the neigh- 
bourhood, and which takes a surprismg 
polish. Close by are the graves of 46 
English officers and men, of which the 
tomb of Col. Baillie alone is remarkable. 
It was erected, so says the inscription, by 
his nephew, Colonel Baillie, Besident at 
Lakhnau (Lucknow). Here is food suffi- 
cient for those who would moralise, for 
here the victor and the vanquished sleep 
together in one spot. The Daryft B&^ 
was the favorite country house of Tipti, 
and was afterwards the residence of a 



still greater man, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, then Colonel Wellesley. On the 
walls are painted the triumphs of Gaidar 
and Tlpti, in which Baillie and other 
officers of his unfortunate army were 
conspicuous, and are still discernible in 
spite of the whitewashwhich, with ques- 
tionable taste, has been applied to obli- 
terate them. The garden is beautifdl, 
and has great associations, but, unfortu- 
nately, it is a very hot-bed of fever, even 
more so, if possible, than the rest of 
Seringapatam. 

The traveller who has abundant time 
for sight-seeing might proceed from Se- 
ringapatam to the village of Sropana 
Beiffula, 33 miles N.W. of it, which ia 
now the head-quarters of the Jain reli- 
gion in India, and where thwe is a 
gigantic image of P&rasn&th, the Deity 
of the Jains, 70 ft. high, cut out of the 
solid rock. It stan£ on a hill which 
rises to the elevation of 500 ft., and has 
a very singular appearance, seeming to 
lean and look over the wall of the temple 
which has been built around it. 

(d) Shwa Samudram.— Bui the great 
attraction in this locality is Shiva 
Samudram, the Falls of the Kdvdriy 
which is to be visited en route to 
Bengaltir, and which is indubitably 
one of the sights most worth seeing in 
S. India. There is nothing remarkable 
on the road thither. Soeelli is a large 
place with a fort ; the other two stations 
are mere hamlets. At Shiva Samudram 
the E&v6ri forms an island about three 
miles long and one in breadth, which, 
as the stream is here during the rains 
exceedingly rapid and strong, was natu- 
rally a ^ace of great strength, at least 
agamst native assailants. Accordingly 
it became the stronghold and capital of 
a B&J&, whose fortress and town were 
utterly destroyed by one of the Bell&l 
K§LJ&s, perhaps about the 15th century. 
Rums of walls and temples are still to be 
seen, but there is no authentic account 
of the history of the place, though various 
legends are told. For a long period tiie 
place, being utterly deserted except by a 
solitary fakir or two, became overgrovm 
vnth a thick jungle, infested with tigers 
and other wila beasts. The bridges which 
had led to the town, formed of huge 
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blocks of black stone, some placed upright 
singly as pillars, and others laid across^ 
in the manner of Egyptian buildings, 
were broken and dilapidated, and the 
whole island had in fact returned to the 
state of a primitiye jungle. However, 
in 1825, a J&gird&r named R&ma Sw&mi 
Mudeli&r, carried a fine bridge across, 
repaired the temples, and built a tra- 
veller's bangl&, lajin^ out a large sum 
on the works, which it took him three 
years to finish. Goyernment were so 
pleased with his public spirit that they 
panted the island to him and his heirs 
m J&^ir. They also bestowed on him 
the title of Jandb Kdm Kartdy or, in 
Kanarese, Janupakdr^ i.e., ^Hhe benefi- 
cent lord," He died in 1837 at the age 
of 70, and his son also. His grandson, 
Shey Gharam Mudeli&r, is now in pos- 
session of the family J§i^r. A com- 
fortably furnished bangle is maintained 
on the island, and eyery European gen- 
tleman is received and entertained by 
the J&gird&r, who holds his fief by this 
truly^ Oriental tenure. The approach to 
the island from the Bengaltlr side is yery 
picturesque. Around are lofty hills 
thickly wooded, where the trayeller may 
enjoy excellent tiger shooting. Several 
gigantic skins are shewn in the bangl&, 
of timers killed hy the J&gird§u: in the 
vicinity. The bridge on this side is 
1,000 ft. long and 1 3 broad. The pillars 
are of granite, 400 in number, ana 20 ft. 
high. At the extremity are two ele- 
phants carved in stone on pedestals. 
The whole expense of this bndge was 
20,000 rupees. During the dry season 
the river falls so low that this great work 
thrown across it appears to be one of a 
somewhat redundant labour and ex- 
pense. Nevertheless, even when lowest, 
the current of the stream is strong, and 
it brawls angrily along among the rocks ; 
and there are, besides, so many deep 
holes aud pools that it is highly dan- 
gerous to ford. In the rains it is a 
mrioas torrent. The island at the upper 
or W. end, at Satyagala, is not much 
raised above the channel of the river, but 
maintains the same level at the other 
extremity, while the bed of the river falls 
prodigiously. Gonsequently the lower 
or E. end ofthe island appears very high 



ground. The N. branch of the river is 
me most considerable, and soon divides 
into two channels, which form a smaller 
island named NeUaganatitu. The Fall 
on this side is called Qangana Ghuki^ 
from a place on the large island, about 
three miles from its npper end. This Fall 
is 460 ft. in height. The stream rushes 
with vast rapi£ty amon? hu^ rocks 
until it reaches Gangana Ghuki, where 
it plunges with a thundering noise into 
the abyss, not, however, in unbroken 
volume, but divided, first by a small 
island and then by several black, beetling 
rocks. A cloud of vapor rises from the 
pool beneath, and hides it from the view, 
and this mist is visible at Satyagala. 
The broken woody banks, the immense 
slippery rocks from which one gazes 
dizzily on the cataract, the thundering 
roar of the water, the volumes of mis^ 
and the rainbow glittering over the dark 
gulf, Uke hope spannin? the grave, are 
things not to be painted in words. Be- 
side this fall is a small mosque cared for 
by a few Muhammadan fial^frB, who 
show the tomb of Pir Ghaib, an imagi- 
nary saint, whose place of sepulture is 
said to have been aiscovered 700 years 
ago. There is also a ch&wadi here, and 
some Hind6 ascetics live near it. The 
S.E. Fall exceeds the other in beauty, 
though it is less grand, being only 370 
ft. in height, while the stream is smaller 
and less impetuous. It is called the Fall 
of Birra Chuki. After descending many 
steps the traveller reaches the rocky bed 
of the river, and near him falls a shining 
wreath of water, from which the spray 
drifts away in light clouds. A black 
mass of rock hides the basin which re- 
ceives this cascade, while beyond, another 
cascade half appears among the trees and 
crags; and, still further, three distinct 
sheets of water reach the pool in un- 
broken descent. Such is the appearance 
in' the dry season ; in the rains, of course, 
the scene gains in grandeur. It is to be 
regretted that the place is very un- 
healthy. Three times the little colony 
planted by the J&gird&r perished from 
fever aud other ailments. Since then, 
however, the jungle has been to a con- 
siderable extent cleared away. Indeed, 
further clearance might add to the salu- 
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britr, but would undoubtedly diminiBh 
the Deau^ of the spot. 

From Shiva Samudram, a road, good 
in dry weather, but impassable for carts 
in the rains, leads to the small town and 
fort of Maiapolif which is also called 
Munawali. Thence to NirMr^ "water- 
town," the road deteriorates, and in the 
next stage, to the large town and fort of 
Chinnapatanam^ passes through a succes- 
sion of swamps and paddy fields. Cloupdt 
is a large place, Biddadt a middling vil- 
lage, and Kingdri a still laxver one. 

Benaaiur has been alreaay fiilly de- 
scribed. {Tide Route 42). Thence to 
Tumkiar there is no place of importance. 
This is a larfi;e town, the capital of the 
division of the same name, and where 
the Superintendent resides. The other 
places to Sfra are unimportant. • 

{$) Sira, — Sira is the capital of the 
division, and was at one time the 
seat of a considerable provincial go- 
vernment. It was conquered by Ean 
Dhttla Kb&n, the General oi the 
Yijayapur monarch, in 1644, and con- 
ferred in J&glr on Sh&hjf, the father of 
the great Sfvajf. In 1761 it was con- 
ferred by Basalat Jang on Gaidar 'Ali, 
and several times taken and retaken in 
his wars with the Mar&thas. At one 
time it is said to have had 50,000 houses, 
but this, no doubt, is a gross exaggera- 
tion. Tipti demolished a great part of 
it, and conveyed the inhabitants to Shah 
Ganj&n^ a suburb of Seringapatam. 
After his death it somewhat recovered. 
The soil about Sira contains salt, and is 
therefore favorable to the growth of 
cocoa-nut trees, which grow luxuriantly 
in the surrounding valleys. 

ffj Maridr. — Jffarivr is a con- 
siderable place and chief town of the 
division, with a large fort. There 
is good fishing and bathing in the 
y&dawati, a clear stream close by. 
After leaving this place, the Hugri 
river is crossed by a bridge with 15 
arches. At Ayamangalam there is a 
lar^e fort, now deserted. 

Tg) Chitradtsrg, — Chitradurg (Chit- 
tledroog),— C^tVra, "wonderful," durg, 
"fort," not •* spotted fort," as m 
Hamilton and Buchanan, — ^also called 
by the natives Chatrakai, "umbrella 



rock," is a large town, capital of the 
division, with a strong fort, the import- 
ance of which was overrated by Tip4 
and the other native chie& uurough 
whose hands it passed, who regarded it 
as almost impregnable. Tf ptl was wont 
to deposit his treasure and valuables 
here on emergency. It cannot, howeyer, 
be denied that it is one of the strongest 
fortresses in S. India. It is built on a 
low rocky hill, one of a number of such 
eminences which rarround the town. 
According to the usual style of Indian 
fortified rocks, it is girdled by several 
walls, one within the other; and it is. 
moreover, divided into an upper and 
lower fort ; nor would the capture of the 
lower much assist operations against the 
far stronger works of the summit. It 
is remarkable for a memorable defence 
made by its P&l^&r, or Chief, against 
Gaidar in 1777. The garrison, day after 
day, after completing the worship of K&li, 
the Indian Hecate, whose temple stands 
on the summit, made fiirious sallies upon 
the besiegers to briog in heads to offer 
to their Deity. Tne advance of a 
Mar&tha army compelled Gaidar to raise 
the siege, though next year he made 
himself master of the place by treachery, 
and he then found upwards of 2,000 
heads of his own soldiers stuck round 
the temple as offerings. This fortress 
connects the great S. line of defence, 
extending from Madras to the. Malabar 
coast, with the advanced line of forti* 
fications in the B&l&gh&t ceded districts. 

The three next stations are unim- 
portant. Bevdngiri is a large town^ 
the capital of a division. 

(A) Earihar (Hurryhur), (Hariy "a 
name of Yi^hi^u," Har<Hy "a name 
of Shiva"), so called from a temple 
dedicated to Vishnu and Shiva, witii 
an idol which combines the symbols 
of both the gods, is a military can- 
tonment, where a native corps is sta- 
tioned. It is situated on a wide plain, 
about 1,500 yds. from the right bank of 
the Tunga Bhadra river, at an elevation 
of about 1,900 ft. above the sea, which 
is distant 90 miles at the nearest point 
on the Malabar coast. The climate is 
pleasantly cool during the greater part 
of the year, the hot weather being con- 
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fined to May and June, previous to the 
setting in of the S.W. monsoon. After 
the fall of Yijayanagar, Harihar became 
subject to the 'Adil Bh&hf dynasty, and 
was conferred in Jagir on Shir fch&n, 
who built the fort. It was next con- 
quered by the forces of Aurangzib, and 
again wrested from the Delhi Emperors 
by the Ikeri R&j&s, who were expelled 
by the Mar&thas. Finally, IJaidar got 
possession of it, and though it was three 
times retaken by the Mar&thas he suc- 
ceeded in recover^ it- 
Leaving Harihar for Hon&war, the 
traveller comes to no station of im- 
portance till he reaches Soruba, which 
18 a considerable place, and the chief 
town of the division. 

(i) The Falls of Ger8eppa.-^The next 
locality of interest is the Great Cataract 
of Qerseppa. The hamlet near the Falls 
is called Jog or KttrkiUii. The tra- 
veller's bangl& is about one mile and 
a quarter from the Falls. It is small 
but comfortable, and beautifully situated 
amid park-like glades. From the win- 
dow or the bangl& herds of wild bison 
may sometimes be seen grazing, and the 
woods around are frequently tenanted 
by tigers, bears, leopards, and other 
game. The sportsman could hardly 
nnd a more delightful a^jour, and the 
most phlegmatic person cannot but have 
bis enthusiasm somewhat kindled by the 
scenery. After a short walk through a 
beautiful wood, the sound of rushing 
waters breaks upon the ear ; and as one 
descends the last slope to the bed of the 
river fitful gleams of^silvery Ught, burst- 
ing forth from the dark masses of rock, 
announce the Cataracts. During the 
rains it would be difficult, perhaps, to 
approach so as to gain a complete view. 
But, at other seasons, after crossing some 
60 ft. of the rockjr bed of the river, the 
traveller comes iull on a tremendous 
gulf, a chasm such as we might suppose 
opened beneath the rebellious angels, 

— which, opening wide, 
IU>ll*d inward, and a spacious gap disclosed 
Into the wasteful deep; the monstroos sight 
Slaoiok them with horror backwards. 

On three sides descend the sheets of 
silvery foam with stunning roar, and 
shoot like rockets down an unbroken 



fall of near a thousand feet, where, in 
the gulf below, an unfathomable pool 
receives them. Sitting <hi the ed^ of 
the precipice one coula gaze for ever at 
the lustrous waters as they hasten on 
pinions of light to the depth beneatii. 
The river is called by various names, 
but the Rural is the most common. Its 
bed is here about 600 ft. across, of late- 
rite mixed with mica and felspar, worn 
and riven by the violence of tne strealn 
into innumerable fantastic shapes. In 
one place there appears a succession of 
waves of stone, ana in another rocks are 
piled on rocks in perfect chaos, while 
some again are shapen into hollow 
cylinders, in which the stream boils and 
bubbles as in a cauldron. 

There are in all four Falls, which 
have been called the Great Fall, the 
Roarer, the Rocket, and the Dame 
Blanche. In the first of these, the 
water, in considerable volume, leaps 
sheer down a height of 890 ft. mea- 
sured by line, and falls into a pool 
350 ft. deep. The spectator may stand, 
or lie fiat should he prefer the safer 
position, looking sheer down into this 
abyss, and what with the awful pro* 
fundity of the gulf, the stunning roar 
of the cataract, and the wildness of the 
scenery around, the view is really ter- 
rific. Viewed from below, and at some 
distance, this Fall appears one lender 
and lovely stem of li^ht, and contrasts 
with magical effect with the next FaU, 
the Roarer. Here a far larger body 
of water rushes with less abruptness, 
foaming down a tortuous channel into 
a cavern or cup, which turns it into 
the bed below. The name given to the 
next Fall, the Rocket, is very appro- 
priate. It continually shoots out in jets 
of foam, which burst like fire-rockets 
into showers of gUttering drops. The 
Dame Blanche comes down like liquid 
silk or a stream of feathers. It is ex- 
quisitely beautiful, but, from above, 
seems quite gentle as compared with 
the other three. The guides conduct 
the traveller to three points to view 
the Falls from above, all well chosen, 
and it is difficult to saj which surpasses 
the other. After satisfying himself, if 
that be possible, with gazing from above. 
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the trareller may descend into the yalley. 
He will, however, be prepared for con- 
siderable exertion, as the rocky bed of 
the riyer is rugged and Bli|>pery, and the 
descent is both steep and circuitous. It 
will perhaps, too, be as well for him to 
carry a gun, as on one occasion a party 
above saw a friend, who had preceded 
them in the descent, standing in dang;e- 
rons proximity to a royal tiger, who lay 
unobserved by him among the bushes ; 
and, beinff probably gorged by a recent 
meal, made no attempt to spring. Bears, 
too, are very numerous, and are often 
prowling about in quest of the honey 
made by the bees in the clififs around. 

After crossin? the bed of the river, a 
wood is passed, and some steps are 
reached cut in the rock by a R&J&. 
about 40 years ago. Half-way down 
there are several beautiful views of the 
Falls, until, at the bottom you include 
them all in one coup d'ml. The ma- 
jority of visitors, however, wiU no doubt 
give the preference to the views from 
above, which have more of awful gran- 
deur, associated with a feeling of per- 
sonal insecurity to the spectator, which 
prodigiously increases our sense of the 
sublime. The valley might open a wide 
field for speculation to the geologist as 
to the origin of the chasm, whether he 
should reier it to some great convulsion 
of nature or to the slow process of attri- 
tion through infinite ages. Enormous 
masses of rock are stiH from time to time 
detached from the clififs and strew the 
valley below. The mist from the waters 
ascends through the air like the steam 
of a great cauldron. Innumerable 
pigeons circle over the Falls, and, as 
the sun declines, the cataracts are par- 
tially lighted up by a bright rainbow. 
The visitor may return from the river 
with the most complete certainty that 
he has beheld in this Niagara of the 
East a scene second to none of its kind 
in the world. These wonderful Falls 
were first discovered by a Mr. Campbell 
about 35 years ago, and even to this day 
have not been much visited by Euro- 
peans, not, indeed, at all as they de- 
serve. Bishop Spenser, however, speaks 
of them with admiration, and declares 
that he never saw in Switzerland or 



elsewhere anything to be compared to 
them. 

The road fr^m the Falls to the village 
Omrgeppa (or Gairsoppah) is a mere path 
for Brinj&rl bullocks, which bring up 
cocoa-nuts from the coast, and return 
laden with rice. It may be said to com- 
prise every difliculty possible to roads, 
being narrow, rough, swampy, a per- 
petual series of ascents and descents ; 
in short, a mountain gully, full of rocks, 
pebbles, and twistings. Add to this, it 
passes through a dense jungle infested 
with wild beasts. On the other hand, 
the rays of the sun are completely warded 
oflT by the branches ; and the lover of 
sport may often get a shot at the jungle 
fowl, peacocks, and spur fowl, which are 
here in great abunoance, and may be 
seen at every glade, showing not much 
fear of man. The monkeys are very 
numerous. There is a very small bangl& 
at Gerseppa, which centuries ago was a 
place of importance. Mounds .of ruins 
are still to oe seen in the vicinity, now 
so thickly covered with trees and under- 
wood that it requires a spade to con- 
vince an unbeliever that they are reallj 
•the ddbrit of houses. At Gerseppa it is 
best to take a boat and proceed by water 
to Hon&war. The banks of the river 
are marked by patches of cultivation, 
and a tiny village here and there. 
Alligators are very numerous on the 
banks, and may afford some diversion 
and employment for the rifle. 

(y) Mondwar, — Hondtvar (Honore) 
is, or rather has been, a good outlet 
for the produce of this part of N. 
Kanara. The Gerseppa or Shlravati 
river flowing towards it is met by 
an inlet of the sea, forming a salt- 
water lake seven miles in length from 
S.E. to N.W., and three miles in 
its greatest breadth. This lake con- 
tains several islands, and abounds with 
flsh. Hon&war is situated on the N. 
side of it. It is the chief town of a 
sub-division, and is a civil and detach^ 
ment station. It contains about 12,000 
inhabitants. On account of the pepper 
grown in the surrounding country, a 
small Factory containing 18 persons 
was established here by the English at 
a very early period after their arrival 
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in India, but after a short time it came 
to a melancholy end. About the year 
1670, the Ohief procured a fine bull- 
dog from the Captain of an £nglish 
vessel which had come there to take in 
cargo. This animal, when accompany- 
ing the Factors on an excursion, seized 
a sacred cow in the neighbourhood of a 
Hindd temple, and kified her. Insti- 
gated by the br&hmans, the natiyes were 
resolyea to reyenge this injury to their 
prejudices, and in a fury of fanaticism 
murdered every Englishman. Some 
natiyes, more friendly than the rest, 
caused a large grave to be dug, and 
in it eighteen victims were interred. 
The chief of the Factory at Karwar 
sent a monumental stone, on which was 
engraved the story of their wretched 
fate. There were recorded the names 
of John Best and seventeen other 
Englishmen, who, according to the 
epitaph, *'were sacrificed to the fiiry 
of a mad priesthood, and an en- 
raged mob." In the time of Qaidar 
there was a considerable trade in pepper 
and sandal wood from this place, and 
that Prince established at it a dock for 
building ships of war. In the time of 
Buchanan (1800) the wrecks of some of 
these vessels remained in the lake, hav- 
ing been sunk by the British troops 
when they carried the fort by assault. 
3o early as 1569 we hear of Hon&war 
as a rich and beautiful city, with a fort, 
belonging to the Queen of Gerseppa; 
and the Portuguese at that time plun- 
dered and burnt it, but shortly after 
fortified and garrisoned it anew. It 
then fell into the hands of the R&j&s of 
Bedntir, and next passed with their 
other possessions to Qaidar. In 1783 
it was taken by the forces under General 
Matthews, but restored next year to 
Tip(i by the treaty of Man^altlr. The 
commerce of Hon&war would, under any 
circumstances, be most seriously impaired 
by the dangers of its bar. A spit of 
sand has formed across the mouth of the 
khdri or creek, and is continually in- 
creasing. There is in consequence a 
surf here at aU times, but in roi^h wea- 
ther it becomes impassable. Even in 
the calmest season, at spring tides, there 
is great danger. When the tide ebbs, 



the water flows out with great violence, 
and, bein^ hemmed in by the sand, rises 
in huge billows, with a noise that may 
be heard a great distance off. The cur- 
rent runs out with the force of the Bore 
in the Ganges; and, even without a 
breath of wind, the sea aU around is 
white with foam, and as agitated as if a 
furious tempest were blowing. Many 
native vessels that have anchored under 
such circumstances have been dashed to 
pieces and every soul has j^rished, for 
the water shoals many feet in an hour ; 
and in such a sea, if a vessel strikes, it 
goes to pieces in a moment. 

ROUTE 49. 

POnXnI to HONAWAH, BY KOLIKOD 

(calicut), koilandi (qtjilandyV 

TELLICHEHI, KANANtjB (cANNANOBB), 
AND MANOALtjB (maNOALOBB), 177 ML 

3 P. ; TO honXwab, 291 m. Of p. 

MiLTTABT AuTHOBiTT — Officer com- 
manding Malabar and £anara — JTdma- 
niir, under officer commanding Maistir 
division— ^w^o/iir. 

Civil Atjthobity — Collector of 
Eanara — 3£angaiur, 

TULCBa, 8TA01I8. 

From TRIYANDERAM 

to PONANI 195 

X a backwater 2 

KUTWOI 4 4 4 6 

Parwanni, b 4 

TANLTR, b. t. o 6 2 9 2 

Eaitukalpalli 2 7 

X 3 ft. to Parpan&du 3 3 

Eadalwandi 3 7 

X r. to CHALIAM 2 6 12 6 

(a) X a backwater to 

Bepur, * 1 1 

Tiruvaniir-ambidam 1 2 

(*) X r. to KOLIKOD 

(CALICUT), ft. i?.o. ... 4 7 7 2 

Puttir 4 4 

YELLATITB 3 7 8 3 

Korapoye r. to Pengaldesam 1 

TiruwanCir 1 4 

Chamancheri 2 4 

KOILANDI (QUILANDY) 

b. to 2 7 

Kol&tu 1 5 

Polakeri 1 5 
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Sect. III. 



PLAGB8. 8TA01I8. 

M. P. M. P. 

Pormalla.. 1 2 

Paldr 1 4 

TIKODI 10 7 

Kannang Kolangard 2 2 

lynik&d 4 

Kotekal Angadi 1 6 

X Miirata r. to Pada-pan- 

nam 1 2 

Karambanaikal 6 

WADDAKARRE', b. t o, I 2 7 6 

CHOMBE' PERAMBA.. 7 7 
(e) X MAKE' r. to 

(rf) TELLICHERI,*.<.o. 7 7 

Koduwalli 1 4 

X 2 saltwater n, to Dhar- 

mapatnam 1 4 

X saltwater r. to Maipal- 

ang&d 2 

Yed&k&d 3 

(e) Road to KODALLI, 

KANANITR (CANNA- 

NORE),*.ji. 5 1 18 1 

Serkal, t, o 2 6 

Baliapatnam ...'. 1 6 

X r. 2 furlongs broad to 

P&pancheri 2 2 

Kannayeram ..-. 1 

X ». to Cherukimam 2 2 

X small r, to PALLA 

ANGAPI, b 8 13 6 

X fi. to Kuluwel , 2 5 

Kunjimangalam 2 7 

Yerrayattu 1 2 

X r. to Py antir 1 6 

X r. to KAUWAI, *. to, 16 10 2 
X a broad r. to Panderan- 

dun&du 8 

KATKACHERI, b 16 9 6 

TirrittinWu 4 

Punjai 4 7 

WOSADURGAM, b, t. o. 

PUDUKOTE' 2 3 7 6 

Ajantlr 1 6 

Cbitt&ri 2 

X r. to Puchak&d 1 4 

BAIKAL, b 2 7 2 

X r. to Kodikalla 1 6 

X r. to Eaddan&du 2 6 

Cbandragadi 1 4 

X broad r. to KASER- 

GOD, b.to 2 4 8 4 

X n, to Kaiigoli 2 4 

Putifir 1 6 



FLA0B8. 8TAOEB. 

M . F. X. P. 

xr.toMogsal 1 

Kannipnra, b 2 2 

x r. to KUMBLAH, b.to, ^ 8 

xr. toArroka 2 2 

X 2 M. to lylah 2 2 

Upaia 2 

X r. and it. to MANJESH- 

WARAM,*.<.o 2 3 8 7 

Wudiawar 1 3 

X r. toUchal 3 2 

Someshwaram 1 6 

Ulal 2 2 

Netrawati r., /. b 4 

Ditto, r. b 1 3 

ffj MANGALITR, b.p.o. 

to INFANTRY BAR- 

RACKS 1 5 12 1 

177 3 

X r. toPoldr 2 2 

PaddaniftSr 3 

Pfisddi 3 6 

8URATKAL, * 1 6 10 6 

X broad r. to MULKf, 

b.to 7 6 7 6 

X broad r. to Paddibiddirl 3 3 

X II. to Yerrum&l 3 1 

X n. to KAP and EST A- 

MADr, b 3 7 10 3 

X M. to Kattap&di 4 2 

(jSi) X broad r. to UDAPf, 

b.to 4 6 8 7 

X n. to Kaly&npurah 4 2 

Twice X r. to Bhadragadi 

Angadi 7 

BRAHMAWARA,* 2 1 7 2 

X r. to Gandama Angadi.. 4 

KO'TA 12 6 2 

Kolt!istia Angadi 1 6 

Koteshwaram 4 6 

(A) KHUNDAPUR, *.«.<?. 3 6 10 

X Garget r. to Gangalli... 6 

-{■n 1 6i 

KARMUNESHWAR, b, 6 6J 9 2J 

X narrow and deep r 2 Of 

Kanchiganr 1 6} 

(Oxr.toBEDNlTRjJ.^o 3 6 7J 

An old Fort 6 

AsteepGhfet 6J 

Encamping Ground 2 2| 

X n 3| 

X n 2 6J 

X ft 4 Of 
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1>LACBB, STAGES. 

M. P. M. P. 

BATKAL, b. to 2 3f 13 2^ 

Encamping Ground 6| 

X r. not fordable 4 l| 

MURDESHWAR, *.*.(?. 3 2| 8 2i 

Encaim)ing Ground 3 Of 

MONKE' 6 7i 9 

A steep pass, ascend and 

descend 2} 

Encamping Ground 4 3 

xShSrayatir.toHONA- 

WAR, b, t. 17 6 4f 

291 Of 

(a) Bipwr. — Bipwr (perhaps VaU 
pura) in lat. 11' 10', long. 76" 61', 
is a seaport with about 1,000 in- 
habitants, on the N. side of the 
Sharapoya or Bepur riyer, which flows 
from the W. Ghfets. Tipd called it 
Sult&npatanam, *^ City of the Sultan," 
and intended to haye made it a flourish- 
ing commercial town. A vast quantity 
of teak is floated down to this place 
for exportation. Vessels drawing 14 
feet of water may, when the tide is 
high, be floated oyer the bar with casks, 
and there is a good depth of water 
within. An attempt was made to build 
ships of war at this place, but the bar 
proved an insuperable obstacle. Another 
project for saw-mills also failed, the 
wind being so often lulled. Tron ore is 
very abundant and rich, and the natives 
have long been in the habit of smelting 
it. Induced by this abundance, the 
Porto Novo Iron Company established 
works here, and sent out steam engines ; 
but a want of coal has hithertoproved a 
great impediment to success. The wood 
fuel, it IS true, is plentiful, but it has 
many disadvantages, and enormous stores 
are required, which are liable to be de- 
stroyea by fire, or injured by the heavy 
iradns. The Company, however, have 
been encouraged lately by purchases 
of their iron for the gun carriage de- 
partment; Slid favorable reports of its 
Quality have been transmitted home. As 
tne terminus of the Madras Railway, 
Bepur must become a place of import- 
ance. 

About five miles to the E. of B^pur 



is a hill, which rises abruptly from the 
S. bank of the Bepur river, called 
Chataperambah (ehatam, in Malay&lam, 
"death," jo^r«w3«, "field:" "field of 
death"). This hill deserves to be visited, 
as no place in Malabar contains in 
greater numbers or better preservation 
the remarkable sepulchres called Kod^ 
kah {kodd, in Malay&lam, " umbrella," 
kcUj "stone"), whose history is veiled 
in the remotest antiquity. These tombs 
are to be found in many places both on 
the E. and on the W. of the Ghfets, and 
in particular there are two very remark- 
able specimens to the E. of the village, 
called Paddi Angadi, on the high road 
to P^gh&t. It will suflice, however, to 
describe those at Chataperambah, accord- 
ing to the account of Mr. J. Babington 
(" Transactuma of the Literary Society 
of Bombay y" vol. iii., p. 324). First, 
as to the name : the tombs are called 
Kod4 kaJsj "umbrella stones," or Topi 
kale, "hat stones," from a circular 
stone like the top of a mushroom placed 
on some upright stones, resembling the 
stem of that fungus, which marks the 
locality of these ancient burial places. 
According to Babington, however, the 
Topi is the space between the circular 
top stone and a cavity over which the 
Kodd kal is erected, and in which bones 
and ornaments are found. In that case 
the word is Br&vidian, and signifies 
" place." A third name is Fdndu kulia, 
" the P&ndu laborers," from the fact 
that these works are ascribed by the 
natives to the P&ndu princes during 
their exile. 

The soil of the hills on which these 
tombs are found is generally a red 
travel with a substratum of laterite* 
Where the soil is of considerable depth, 
there is generally only a large earthem 
vessel, shaped like some of the Etruscan 
vases, deposited in a cavity, with a few 
steps down to it, and a ledge of rock on 
which are placed small earthem vessels, 
arms, etc. The whole is covered with 
the large circular stone shaped like the 
top of a mushroom, as above-mentioned, 
and this, not having a stem of upright 
stones, might be passed by one ignorant 
of such depositories without attracting 
any notice. According to Mr. Babiug- 
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ton, the kaU which haye upright stones 
set up to support the circular stone 
never contain anything, while the others 
are as uniformly found to be filled with 
relics and with bones, which, on being 
exposed to the air, crumble into dust. 
The relics consist of vases, tripods, 
lamps, rosaries, tridents, and other iron 
instruments, such as spears, swords, 
kniyes, axes. 

Amongst the native legends regarding 
these tombs, Mr. Babington tells us of one 
" that at some very early period of the 
world men did not die, but after in- 
creasing in stature gradually for a num- 
ber of years, they awindlei to pygmies 
of a few inches in length, when they 
ceased to eat and drink, or to perform 
most of the other functions of animal 
life, and were in this state of doubtful 
existence inclosed in these tombs, with 
the implements and arms they had used 
when in the enjoyment of their faculties ! 
Absurd as this account is, it is not more 
improbable than various others which 
are current, of the origin and use of 
the Kodey Enlls. A very fine powder 
or sand is found generally at the hottom 
of the chatties, most probably the re- 
mains of animal matter from the dead 
bodies or bones placed in them. It is 
shining, and appears mixed with minute 
particles of mica : which perhaps has 
given rise to the idea generally enter- 
tained, that this substance is pure gold 
when in the cave imexposed to the 
light ; but, throueh the agency of spirits, 
becomes sand when viewed by mortal 
eye!" 

Burial places of a similar character 
are also found so far to the E. of the 
Gh&ts as Chitt6r, and have been already 
noticed in the description of that place 
(Route 9, p. 46). 

After leaving Bepur, it is necessary 
to cross in a boat a very rapid and diffi- 
cult river. A regiment can be ferried 
over in 40 minutes. 

(b) KoUkod, — Kolikod or Kalikod 
{Calieut) in lat 11° 16', long. 76° 
50', is a town with 16,000 inhabi- 
tants, of whom 4,000 are Portuguese, 
and of the rest two -thirds Muham- 
madans, chiefly M^ipillas (Moplahs). 
The name is said to be derived from 



KoHkodu, " cock -crowing," because 
Chemman, when he divided Malabar 
among the ancestors of the present 
chiefUins, had nothing left to bestow 
on the Tamuri. Whereupon, he gave 
his sword to tixat chief **with all the 
territory in which a cock, crowing at a 
small temple here, could be heard. This 
formed the original dominions of the 
Tamurin, and was called £olikodu, or 
the cock-crowing." — (See Buchanan's 
Mysore, ii, 474.) The town is but litUe 
above the level of the sea, but is both 
healthy and picturesque. It consists of 
one lon^ street, about three-quarters of 
a mile m extent, with numerous small 
cross streets leading from it. To the S. 
stretching to the river, is the M&piUa 

Suarter, where are many mosques. On 
tie N.W. is the Portuguese quarter, in 
which the houses are of a superior de- 
scription. There is here a Roman 
Catholic Church and a large tank. In 
the same direction are the Collector's 
office, and the lines and parade ground 
of a detachment of Native IiSiEuitry. 
The jail is also in the Portuguese 
quarter. It is an oblong building, en- 
closed by a double wall, and at each 
corner are watch towers, which commu- 
nicate with each other, and completely 
overlook the interior. There is room 
for 600 prisoners. To the N. of the jail 
is the English burial ground. Facing 
the sea are the houses of the European 
gentry and the custom-house. The 
chief supply of drinking water is from 
a beautiful tank towar£ the E. portion 
of the town. It is 200 yds. square, and 
is built of hard laterite. The houses 
are bnilt chiefly of laterite, and are 
some thatched, others tiled. The town 
is well drained, and the sewers are of 
stone, but open at the top, except where 
they pass through thorough^Eures. There 
is a great appearance of neatness and 
comfort in the houses even of the very 
poor about this locality, and they cer- 
tainly contrast advantageously witn the 
abodes of the same class in any other 
nation. 

Eolikod is famous as the first place in 
India touched at by a European navi- 
gator. Here, on the 1 1th of May, 1498, 
arrived the adventurous Vasco de Gama, 
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ten months and two days after his de- 
parture from Lisbon. It then contained 
many noble buildings, especially a Br&h- 
man temple said to have been not in- 
ferior to the greatest monastery in 
Portugal. Tradition says that the ocean 
overwhelmed a great part of the city, 
and the boatmen of the ^lace declare 
that they can see the remams of build- 
ings a considerable way out at low tide. 
It is certain that either rocks or buUd- 
ings cause breakers in the said spot. 
We may with more reason attribute the 
decline of KoHkod to various wars in 
which it suffered greatly; and to the 
extinction of the power of the native 
B§j§^ the Tamurin called Zamorin by 
European writers. This Prince once 
ruled over an extensive territorj^, but 
his successors are now stipendiaries of 
the English Government. In 1609 the 
Marechal of Portugal, Don Fernando 
Goutinho, made an attack on Eolikod 
with 3,000 men, but was himself slain 
and his forces repulsed with great loss. 
In 1610, Albuquerque landed, burnt the 
town and plunaered the palace, but was 
eventually put to flight, and was obliged 
to sail away with great loss. In 1613, 
the R&.J&, concluded a peace with the 
Portuguese, and permitted them to build 
a fortified factory. In 1616, an English 
factory was established at Kolikod. In 
1766, Haidar 'AIS invaded the coimtry, 
and the R&j&, finding that his offers of 
submission would be m vain, barricaded 
himself in his palace, and, setting fire 
to it, perished in the flames. Haidar 
was soon called off to the war in Arcot, 
and the territory of the II&.J& of Kolikod 
revolted, but was re-conquered in 1773 
by the Maistireans. In 1782, the vic- 
tors were expelled by the English, and 
in 1789 Tfpd again overran the country, 
and laid it waste with fire and sword. 
Many women were hanged with their 
infants round their necks — others were 
trampled under the feet of elephants. The 
cocoa nut and sandal trees were cut down, 
and the plantations of pepper were torn 
up by the roots. The town was almost 
entirely demolished, and the materials 
carried to Nelltir, six miles to the S.E., to 
build a fort and town called Farruldh' 
dhdd, " Fortunate City." The next year. 



however, TSpfi's General was totally 
defeated and taken prisoner with 900 
of his men, by the British, at the so- 
called "Fortunate City;" and in 1792, 
the whole territory was ceded to the 
English Government. Since that time 
the country has gradually recovered it- 
self. According to a recent traveller 
(Graul), Kolikod was built about 1300 
A D. According to the same authority, 
two pillars of the old palace in which 
De Gama was received, still remain, as 
well as a portico and some traces of a 
terrace, and houses for br^mans. It 
is said the Portuguese leader knelt down 
on his way to some Hindd idols, taking 
them for distorted images of Catholic 
saints. " Perhaps they may be devils," 
said one of the sailors. " No matter," 
said another, " I kneel before them and 
worship the true God." The noble 
avenue which leads to the ruins of the 
old palace leads also to the new, which 
is alow tasteless building. Not far off 
is an island between the K&li river and 
an arm of the B6pur river, from which 
the K§.ja used to come to his coronation. 
Before the bridge a M&pUla woman then 
sj^read a carpet, on whicn the Itd.j& seated 
himself and gave her two pieces of gold. 
This custom nad its origin from the fact 
of a E^j& of Kolikod having been har- 
bored by a M&pilla woman when his life 
was in danger. The French have still 
a lodge at Kolikod, in which is one 
solitary watchman. Cotton cloth origi- 
nally imported from this town derives 
from it its name of CcUico. 

A good road leads from Kolikod 
through the small village of Yellatur, 
for about half a mile of the way to- 
wards Koilandi, when it becomes very 
sandy. The Korapaye river is broad, 
and it takes a regiment forty minutes 
to cross. The road continues sandy for 
five or six miles beyond the hamlet of 
Tikodi. Both Koilandi and Waddakarrd 
(this word means perhaps "N. shore "J, 
have about 600 houses. It takes a regi- 
ment half-an-hour to cross the Murata 
river. Those who go by sea from koli- 
kod to Mahe pass Sacrifice Mock, a rock 
so called from the massacre of an Eng- 
lish crew there by pirates, in the be- 
I ginning of the I7tn century. The rock 
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is farther remarkable for the nests of 
the hirundo nidia fidulibus, of which the 
Chinese birds' -nest soup is made. These 
nests are three or four inches in circum- 
ference, and one in depth, and are made 
either of the spawn of fish, or of a glu- 
tinous firothy scum which the sea leaves 
on the rock. Forbes tells us that the 
newest and most transparent nests were, 
in his time, purchased by the Chinese at 
five or six dollars the pound. 

By going to Chombi Feramba the tra- 
veller avoids the French settlement at 
Mah6, leaving it to the W. ; but as 
Mah6 is really a pretty place, the route 
by it will probablv De preferred. The dis- 
tance fromWadakare to Mah6 is 8 m. 3f., 
and from Mah6 to Tellicheri, 4 m. 3 f. 

{e) Make.^Mak4, from Skr. Mahi, "a 
flsh," in lat. 11° 42', lonff. 75*^ 36', is a 
charming little town, with a population 
of 2,616 souls, and a dependent territory 
of two square miles, belonging to the 
French. A recent traveller says, ** One 
cannot help feeling a soothing, peaceful, 
happy sensation, when the eye rests 
upon Mahe with its neatest of all neat 
dwellings, embosomed in the darkest, 
richest green, and its air of perfect 
cleanliness and comfort.'* 

Mahe is finely situated on high ground 
overlooking the river, which runs to the 
N. of it into the sea. Eocks close the 
entrance of this river, but it is deep, 
and art could doubtless remove these 
obstacles. At present only small craft 
can pass the bar in safety, and that 
only in fair weather; but die. river is 
navigable for boats to a considerable 
distance inland. On a hi^h hill some 
way off is seen the White Mission House 
of the Basle missionaries at Chombala. 
From this hill there is a beautiful view 
of the wooded mountains of Waindd, 
Hamilton, speaking of the superior site 
of Mahe to that of the Enghsh settle- 
ment of Tellicheri, remarks, " Generally 
all the spots selected by the French for 
the establishment of tnerr factories in 
India, were, in point of local circum- 
stances and geographical situation, much 
superior to those chosen by the English. 
The English appear to have been in- 
fluenced oy the temporary resort of com- 
merce, while the French were guided by 



more enlarged views, which to them, 
however, never had any beneficial re- 
sult." The French settlement at MaJie 
dates from 1722, but it was taken by the 
English under Major Hector Munro in 
1761. The peace of Paris, in 1763, 
gave it back to the French, but it was 
retaken by the English in 1779, and 
dismantled, and formally taken posses- 
sion of by them in 1793. The British 
establishment at Tellicheri then moved 
to Mah^; but the place being finally 
restored to the French at the general 
pacification in 1815, the English officials 
returned to Tellicheri. 

(^ Tellieheri. ^ Tellioheriy perhaps 
" White Village," said by Hamilton to 
be properly Tali Charif and written 
by Grraul Talaiteheri, is a town with 
about 20,000 inhabitants. It lies low, 
yet the situation is picturesque, bein? 
Dacked by wooded hills. Interspersed 
with valleys and watered by a fine 
river. It is considered very healthy; 
Forbes calls it the Montpelier of 
India; but delicate Europeans suffer 
from the dampness of the climate. At 
about 614 yards from the shore there 
is a reef of rocks, extending 472 yards 
in length, which forms a natural break- 
water. Within there 4s sufficient depth 
of water for a ship of 600 tons to ride at 
anchor. As the wind and current pre- 
vail very much from the N.W. during 
what is called the S.W. monsoon, the 
water is not so smooth upon the beach 
immediately opposite this reef as it is a 
little to the S. of it. In 1781, H. M. 
ship Superb of 74 guns was lost here, 
having anchored in 5 or 5| fathoms 
water. A heavy sea set in, and the 
Superb struck on the anchor of the 
Sult&n, a ship moored inside of her. 
The fort, which Forbes speaks of as 
^' large and well garrisoned," is built 
on a rising ground close to the sea, and 
is about 40 it. above its level. It is of 
an oblong shape, being 117 yards in 
length and 34 in breadth; its lei^h 
running parallel to the sea-shore. The 
whole of the N. W. side of the citadel la 
occupied by a lofty building, the upper 
part of which is appropriated to the 
Criminal Court ana offices, while the 
lower part forms the jail* 
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The eardamoms of Waindd, which are 
mostly exported from Tellicheri, are 
reckoned the best in the world. This 
spice (^amomum repena) is much esteemed 
by Asiatics, who chew it separately, or 
with betel. It is also a principal ingre- 
dient in their cookery, and is used medi- 
cinally as a stomachic. The plant in 
appearance resembles the ginger. It 
attains the height of two or tluree feet, 
and sometimes more, before it bears 
fruit. The blossoms are small, white, 
and variegated with purple, but some 
hate a brownish appearance. They are 
succeeded by small green pods, contain- 
ing the seeds, which turn to a light 
brown when the seed ripens, then erow 
black, and acquire the aromatic navor 
for which they are so esteemed. The 
cardamom is indigenous to many parts of 
Malabar, but flounshes most on the side of 
moist cool hills, among low trees, bushes, 
and springs of wa|;er. Though tiie plant 
thrives best in such a situation, it will 
grow in other places, and is sometimes 
reared in plantain gardens. The carda- 
mom hiUs are generally private property. 
When the plants are found the bushes 
are cut down, and the shoots attended 
to for three years, when they begin to 
bear. They produce the best crops in 
the fourth year, after which they begin 
to decay. The plants spring up in 
the rainy season, and are not suffered 
to grow too thickly. The seed ripens 
about the middle of September. The 
pods sometimes grow on a high stalk, 
but often in short clusters near the root. 
When ripe they are gathered daily, and 
dried for sale, otherwise the birds and 
squirrels would make sad havoc with 
them. Excellent sandal wood is also 
exported from Tellicheri. The factory 
at Tellicheri, which was established 
chiefly for the purchase of peeper and 
cardamoms, was first opened m 1683, 
under orders from the Presidency of 
Surat. In 1708, the East India Com- 
pany obtained from the Cherical B&j& 
a grant of the Fort. In 1782, Haidar 
'All besieged the place, but was com- 
pelled by me vigorous sally of the gar- 
rison under Major Abington to raise the 
siege. 

{e) KananiiTi — Kanamr (Cannanore) 



in lat. ll** 52', long. 16^ 26', is the 
capital of the province of Malabar 
and Kanara, and a large military 
cantonment. The native town is very 
populous, but the exact number of in- 
habitants is not known. It is situate 
at the bottom of a bay, S.E. of the Can- 
tonment. There are many good houses 
of Mubammadans, but the streets are 
narrow and filthj. The Cantonment is 
on a jutting portion of land, which forms 
the N . W. side of the bay. Near the end 
of this is a ^montory, on which stands 
the Fort. This, since its acquisition by 
the English, has been improved and 
strengthened according to regular rules. 
The cliffs are from 30 to 50 ft. high 
here, with piles of rocky boulders at their 
feet, and many a good ship has been 
dashed to pieces along their oase. The 
bangle of the officers are most of them 
built on the edge of these cliffs, and en- 
joy a cooling sea breeze. A little inland, 
and N. of the Fort, are barracks for one 
European regiment. The hi^ road 
from the Fort leads past them to kanara, 
and a branch road to the town of Kana* 
nttr strikes off just abreast of them. 
Close to this roaa, a little to the E., is 
ih» M&pilla burial ground. Further 
inland, and in the centre of the Canton- 
ment, are the church, magazine, and 
English burial ground, contiguous to 
one another. The Portuguese church 
is nearly parallel with the English, but 
close to the sea. N. of it, and still closer 
to the edge of the cliffs, is the European 
regimental hospital. The Sipiihi lines 
for three regiments are on the extreme 
N. verge of the Cantonment ; but before 
reaching them you pass the Cantonment 
b&z&rs, and an old Fort. The climate 
of EanantSr is mild, equable, and re- 
markably healthy. The town is sur- 
rounded by small hills and narrow val- 
leys, and is altogether free from any 
extensive reservoirs of stagnant water. 
Clumps of cocoa-nut trees form one of 
the characteristic features of the place. 
In fact, the Cantonment may be said to 
be imbedded in a forest of these trees. 
Kanan^r is a place of great antiquitv. 
The Portuguese had a Fort here so early 
as 1505. They were expelled by the 
Dutch, who subsequently sold the place 
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to a Mapilla iSEimily, in which the suc- 
cession goes on in the female line. The 
territory consists only of the town and 
the country for ahout two miles round, 
for which an annual rent of 14,000 rupees 
is paid to the Company ; hut the sove- 
reignty of the Lakkadiy islands also he- 
longs to the R&J& of Eanandr. In 
1768, 'All Raj^ the then ruling chief, 
readily submitted to Qaidar 'All, and 
joined him on his invading Malabar. 
In the war with TSpti, in 1783, it was 
occupied by the English ; hut, on the 
conclusion of peace at Mangali!ir next 
year, it was restored to the M&^illa 
chief. It soon, however, fell into 
the hands of Tip(!i, from whom it 
was wrested by General Abercromby, 
and since then it has continued to be 
the principal British station in Malabar. 
The present "RkDi of Kanan6r, Waliya 
Bibi, will receive a European visitor at 
her palace, which is a large, common- 
looking house. In the upper suite of 
apartments she is accustomed to ^ve 
parties, while on the ground floor is a 
vast pepper warehouse. The nephew 
of the R&ni, *A1S, has the title of E&jfiu 
He is a short fat person, in appearance 
like a common Konkani Muslim. The 
family are said to have been ori^nally 
Hindtis, and to be of great antiquity. 
Eumour says that they possess a treasure 
buried in the earth. Tfpti intended to 
have laid hands on their wealth, but 
they escaped by giving a young and 
pretty princess of the mmily to Tfptfs 
son. Though of the Sh§ifi'i sect of 
Muhammadans, the M&pilla women do 
not conceal themselves from strangers, 
and the R&ni gives parties to the Euro- 
pean gentry, at which she does not scruple 
to be present smoking her hukkah, and 
watching the dance with infinite zest. 

The road from Kanantir to Mangaliir 
is for the most part through deep sand ; 
but in some places it is rough ana rocky. 
Kasergod is a large village, Woaadurgam 
one less considerable ; and Kwnblah 
smaller stilL The ban^l^ at Kasergod 
is very prettily situated, surrounded by 
trees, and with the sea only a few hun- 
dred yards distant. The old Fort of 
Ghandrctgadi is close to the banglS., and 
is worthy a visit. A pretty, well-shaded 



road leads from Kasergod to Kumblah. 
Mdnjethwaram is a picturesque village, 
with a temple of some celebrity. It is 
the head quarters of the Konk&ni Yaish- 
navas. The car of the god is a huge 
vehicle, 15 feet high, and cost 7,000 
rupees. The R§.j& of Eumblah is proud 
of displaying a very flattering letter 
from Lord Bentinck, also the original 
letter from Captain Dirom, confirming 
his family in their possessions sifter the 
war with Tipti. The other Stations are 
mere hamlets. 

(/) Mangalur(}lLBSigsloTe)f Skr. Man- 
gala, " rejoicing," itr, " town," " Glad- 
town," or, according; to Graul, ftt)m 
Mangala Devi, who has a temple there, 
in lat. 12° 62', long. 74° 54', is theprinci- 
pal civil and. military station in Kianara, 
and has a population of about 20,000 
souls. This includes the seven villajg^es 
of Bkzkr, AllSiwar, Nirawalya, Kodial- 
bail, Kadre, MangaKir, and Boliir. 
Hamilton tells us that the population 
was estimated at 30,000 in 1806, and 
has probably greatly increased 8inc9. 
This is a proof how erroneous mere ef^ 
timates are ; for we know, by cenpna, 
that the number of inhabitants ww only 
11,548 in 1836. Graul, however, who 
travelled from 1850-1853, makes the 
number 40,000. Mangal6r is separated 
from the sea by a backwat^, formed by 
the junction of the BoMr, called by 
some the Netrawati, a large river, which 
rises in the Ghltts, and flows in a W, 
direction, past Buntw£LL&, a trading place 
near the Gh&ts, whence from 50 to 200 
boats, laden with rice, daily start for 
Mangal(ir ; and the Balure, which,rising 
in the same locality, passes to the coast 
by a more N. course. In the rains 
these rivers, which flow round two sides 
of a peninsula, on which the town and 
cantonment of Man^&r stand, bring 
down a large quantity of water, and 
they are then navigable for boats of 
some burthen, to a considerable distance 
inland. In the dry season there is but 
little current in either, except that 
caused by the influence of the tide, 
which flows to about nine or ten miles 
from their mouth. The banks of these 
rivers — particidarly of the Boltir — are 
high and steep, and, unlike those of 
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most others in this country — ^which are 
covered with rank vegetation — are, 
where the soil permits, planted with 
cocoa nut trees, or laid out in gardens 
and rice fields. On the cantonment 
side of the backwater, immediately 
under some high ground, is a level belt 
of land surrounding the peninsula, but 
little raised above the sea, and varying 
in breadth from 100 to 200 yards. At 
the S. end it is converted into rice fields, 
or thickly planted with cocoa nut trees, 
and thence N. along the edge of the 
backwater, most of the fishermen 
and laborers of the place reside. At 
the back of the present landing place, 
and on ground contiguous to me said 
belt, the ereat b&z§r commences, and 
stretches N. on the ed^ of the back- 
water about half a mile. It is irre^- 
larly built, and though the trade earned 
on here is considerable, there is little 
indication of the wealth it may be sup- 
posed to possess. In this low site good 
water is procurable only in the dry 
season. That which is to be had is 
always more or less impregnated with 
iron from the laterite tmrough which it 
percolates. The small tanks in the 
neighbourhood are seldom dry, but in 
the hot season they become covered 
with slimy vegetable matter. The general 
appearance of Mangaldr from the sea is 
picturesque. The houses are detached, 
particularly those towards the N., on 
separate hills, whence an extensive view 
is to be had, while the thick woods on 
these heights, and intervening valleys, 
add much to the beauty of the place. 
Immediately beyond the cantonment, 
however, the country - alters consider- 
ably, the hills attaining a greater eleva- 
tion, with a barren and rugged aspect. 
We know that Mangal6r has irom 
ancient times been a place of very ^eat 
commerce. Ibn Batuta, in the middle 
of the 14th century, speaks of 4,000 
Muhammadan merchants as resident 
there. Forbes speaks of it, in 1772, 
as the principal seaport in the domi- 
nions of Haioar 'Ali, and well situated 
for commerce. Moreover, both Haidar's 
and Tipt!t's ships of war were built at 
Mangaltir of the fine teak produced on 
the slopes of the Gh&ts. But in the 



last 40 years considerable changes have 
taken place in the harbor, which, com- 
mercially, have much injured it. The 
harbor was of much greater extent and 
depth than now. Tne old jetty and 
stone embankment, raised to prevent the 
encroachments of the sea, are now almost 
buried in sand, and though the tide 
rises 4 ft. 6 in. on the bar at springs, 
the native craft are obliged to anchor 
in the narrow channels of the rivers ; 
and between these and the shore a mud- 
fiat is now exposed at every ebb-tide. 
These changes in the harbour appear 
to have originated, in the first place, 
frx>m an opening having been cut by 
the natives through a narrow part of 
the back sand, to the N. of the present 
outlet, to permit the escape of the freshes 
in the river, which had caused alarm in 
consequence of an unusual rise. The 
sea entered the cut, and, besides the 
changes alluded to, has formed an ex- 
tensive and permanent opening. 

The OanUmment is situate on the N. 
side of the village of Mangaltir, properly 
so called. The nound is tolerably level, 
rising gently tiU it reaches the juace of 
arms, the centre and highest part. 
Thence it slopes on all sides, except 
towards the N.E., when the elevation 
continues till it is lost among the hills. 
To the S. of the parade ground, with 
merely the high road intervening, are 
Unes ror one regiment of Native Infantry. 
The huts are of clay and are thatched 
with grass. They he in parallel Unes 
E. and W. Mangaltir is considered a 
healthy station, and is favorably re- 
garded by the troops, especially by the 
natif^es. 

In the variety of the tribes which 
frequent its marts, Mangaltir may be 
called a miniature Bombay. Europeans, 
Indo-Portuguese, Indo-Britons, r&rsfs, 
Mughuls, Arabs, Sidis, Konkanfs, M&- 
pillas, Kanarese, and Tamulians jostle 
one another in the streets. The mother 
lanen^e of the place, however, is the 
Tuluva, for MangalQr is the chief town 
of the Tuluva country. The Tuluva 
language is a dialect of Kanarese, which 
approaches closely to the ancient lan- 
guage of Halla-Kanada, and bears more 
resemblance to the Tamulian than to the 
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modem dialect. As a singular i>eryer- 
non of terms of world-wide use, it may 
be noticed that in Tuluva amma means 
" father," and appa, " mother." 

I7ie Mission House at Mangiltlr is 
worthy of a visit. Formerly the Kacheri 
or Collector's office occupied the spot, 
but that being burnt down by the rebels 
in 1837, a new house was erected at the 
expense of Mr. Blair, the collector, and 
most liberally presented by him to the 
Mission. The site is, perhaps, the best 
at the station, commanding a fine view 
of the sea and surroundmg country, 
and being considerably elevated above 
the camp. The missionaries are Mora- 
vians, and indefatigable, excellent men. 
They have a school with about 50 
scholars. An industrial school is at- 
tached, where a watchmaker and typo- 
graphic printer give lessons. The out- 
break in 1837, alluded to above, was 
one of some importance. The M&pillas 
were as usual foremost in the fray, but 
several thousand people assembled also 
from Kurg, and cut off two companies 
of Sip§diis. They likewise attacked the 
station of Mangamr, and burnt several 
of the houses. It is said the authorities 
on the spot did not behave well, and 
but for the arrival of troops from 
Bombay and oCher stations, the insur- 
rection would have become very for- 
midable. 

The Burial Ground at Mangal(jr is 
neat and well kept. It is enclosed and 
the ^ate is locked. There is an obelisk 
to the memory of Brigadier-General 
Camac, who died here, aged 84, in 1806. 
He was second in command to Clive at 
the battle of Plassy. A tomb to the 
captain of the Faiz Eabmkn may also 
be remarked. He with his wife and two 
children aU perished, when the vessel 
foundered off camp, on the 1st of May, 
1840. The oldest tombs are dated 
1803. 

There is a curious old ruin at Man- 
gal6r, apparently a Muhammadan tomb, 
out respecting which tradition is silent. 
It is a square building with minarets 
at the corners, and a large arched gate 
in front. Numerous small openings in 
five regular rows permeate the walls. 
The most remarkable part of the build- 



ing, however, is its curious top, an 
inverted cupolk, open like a cup. Before 
leaving Mangaltlr, the hill of Kadiri, 
two miles off, should be visited. Here 
is a Hindti, or rather Jain, pagoda, a 
Darg&h or shrine of the Muhammadans, 
and the residence of a Mahant, or Abbot, 
of the Ktophattis, a sect of Hindd as- 
cetics, distinguished by their split ears. 
It is a pretty s^t shaded with trees, 
and rich in a spring of the clearest and 
most delicious water. The pagoda con- 
tains four ima^ of Tirthankars, most 
Egyptian lookm^ idols. The priests say 
that these divinities were Tapawis, or 
ascetics, thousands of years ago, and at- 
tained Siddh&nt or beatitude by their 
devotion. The Darg&h is said to have 
been the jesidence of a noted holy man, 
one Shaikh Fari, who performed a moat 
unpleasant and unbecoming penance, 
hanging by one leg in a weU for 12 
years with his head downwards, by 
which he was purified from all sin. 
The visitor who has studied Hindti and 
Muhammadan lore will remark how, 
amongst the common people, the reli- 
gious belief of both sects approximates, 
as in the above legend, which is tho- 
roughly Hindd in its character. The 
Saints' chamber adjoins the well, and is 
a very uncomfortable niche cut out of a 
huge block of laterite. The Mahant is 
a native of Benares, and bein^ a person 
of great sanctity, treats his visitors with 
uncommon haughtiness. He occupies 
the sole chair his tenement can boast 
of, while he leaves the traveller stand- 
ing. There are here caverns in the 
rock which are said to extend to a vast 
distance. 

The Jain Temples at Muda Biddari 
and Kdrkal may be conveniently visited 
from Mangaltir. Muda Biddari is about 
30 miles from Mangaltir, to the N.£. 
A very hilly road leads to Gonpur, 12 
miles, and the next stage of 18 carries 
the traveller to the E&j&'s palace at 
Muda Biddari. The K&i k receives about 
800 rupeep yearly from Government, and 
has ^ven up half his palace for the re- 
ception of European travellers. It is a 
large, rambling, native house. Amooff 
the ornaments is an elephant carved 
in wood and formed of tue fi^^ures of 
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five mermaids. At a short distance 
from the palace are the temples. The 
principal one is a very large building, 
the outer wall forming an oblong of 
800 yards by 200. In front is a grace- 
ful pillar about 40 ft. high, and formed 
of only two blocks. At the base are 
steps. The capital is well executed with 
the figure of a lion carved on the top. 
The temple itself is of granite, and the 
basement is curiously engraved with 
figures of men and beasts, amon? which 
is the cameleopard very tolerably de- 
signed. The people about the temple 
do not know wnat animal it is intended 
to represent, but if asked, say they sup- 
pose it is meant for a camel. In a dark 
chamber, in the interior of the temple, 
is a sanctuary, with an image of P^u'as- 
n&th, dimly shewn by a few flickering 
oil lights. There are numerous inscrip- 
tions, but the iron stone in which they 
are cut has so mouldered away that they 
are now quite illegible. Round the chief 
temple are sixteen smaller ones, all of 
the same character, with a solitary pillar 
in front of each. The town was once 
considerable, but has gone to ruin, and 
there are many streets of crumbling 
houses filled with jungle. 

A journey of four hours takes the tra- 
veller to Karkal ("Black-stone"). The 
road is very stony and hillj, and for 
some miles passes through thick jungle, 
where are tigers and bison. A stream 
about four feet deep must be passed, and 
the p&Ikl is carried on the bearers' heads. 
In tne rains this stream would be a for- 
midable obstacle. It is Ml of fish. On 
entering K^kal, the traveller passes a 
tank, with a neat Gothic looking house 
built on an island in the centre. The 
village is small, and has but an open 
shed for a traveller's bangl&, and this, 
too, situated at a most inconvenient dis- 
tance from the road. The view from it, 
however, is good, with a bold range of 
hills called the Durg to the N., at the 
-foot of which is a belt of deep jungle. 
The Jain temples, two in number, are 
about half a mile from the traveller's 
bangle, on the top of bare black rocks, 
without any coating of earth, and con- 
trasting strongly with the verdure of the 
subjacent fields. The nearer temple is 



the larger of the two, and is said to be 
very ancient, though, in point of fact, 
its age probably does not exceed three 
centuries. It is of the same shape as 
the temple at Biddari, but has no pillar 
in front. The most curious part of it 
is the roof, which^ is of solid stone cut 
into squares, which are supported by 
pillars. The weight must be enormous. 
Timber has not been used in any part of 
the building. On the door is sculptured 
the figure of a Dw&rpal, or warder, lean- 
ing on a mace, and along the walls are 
some strauge grotesques. In the in- 
terior are 12 figures of P&rasn&th in 
black marble, tl^ee facing each quarter 
of the horizon. From this hill the 
gigantic image of Gautama Sw&mi, at 
the next temple, has a most singular 
appearance. The sun shining on the 
huge black figure shows its enormous 
bulk, with a strange and almost super- 
natural effect. It requires but a httle 
stretch of the imagination to suppose 
that some hellish monster has descended 
from the dark mountains in the distance, 
to prey on the fair country around. One 
cannot but feel a sickening sense of the 
folly and hateM impiety of idolatry, 
whUe gazing at this demon form black- 
ening against the pure sky. The figure 
is erect, and bears an Egyptian look. 
The hair cnrls close to me skull ; the 
ears are broad fiaps, which descend half- 
way to the shoulders, and these again 
are of great breadth. The hands are 
stretched close down to the sides. One 
holds a bell ; the other, the Shesh N&g, 
or " many-headed cobra." A tall man, 
standing at the foot of the figure, just 
reaches to the calf of the leg. The 
height of the fi^e is said to be 45 ft. 
According to an inscription on the stone 
itself, the statue was made by Ylra 
P&i^dia, son of Bhairava-Indra, 419 
years ago. In the portico of this 
temple, or rather before it, is the usual 
pillar, surmounted by an image with a 
sort of tiara. Below is the representa- 
tion of a man on horseback, not unlike 
St. George, but the priests call it Brahm& 
Dev. They further assert that these 
temples were erected 423 years ago by 
By fits Sandel, the B.k}k of Hubli. Avast 
stone was cut out from a spot on the hill 
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dose by, dragged up to the fiammit, 
and then formed into the present erect 
figure. The quarry from which it was 
cut is shown. Certainly the removal 
and erection of so vast and ponderous a 
mass deseryes to be rankea as a work 
of labor with the performances of the 
Eg^tians and Assyrians. An entrance, 
supported by pillars, leads into the inner 
room of the temple. On the ri^ht is a 
double row of eight pillars. Behind the 
statue is a kind of verandah and twelve 
pillars. To the risht of the statue is 
a sacred tank. There is a J&tra, or 
pilgximi^, to this place once in seven 
years. From the top of the hill is a 
good view of the surrounding country, 
which is chiefly covered with jungle, 
and shews but little cultivation, though 
there are two very large tanks close to 
the village. 

Leaving MangaltSr, the road passes 
through a large b&z&r, on the banks 
of the backwater, for 2 miles 4 fur- 
longs, to the Bol&r river. After cross- 
ing the river, for which any number of 
boats may be procured, the road is very 
bad for two miles, passing through heavy 
sand. It then turns inland and im- 
proves. The traveller's bangle at Su- 
rathdl stands on an airy eminence, at 
the foot of which the sea breaks vio- 
lently. MidJcl is a small town, the seat 
of the Basle mission. It stands on the 
Shambawati river. The long street of 
the b&z&r is enveloped in a luxuriant 
thicket of jungle. The Tulu churches 
are entirely indebted to Mr. Amman, 
the missionary at Mulki, for the trans- 
lation of the New Testament into their 
language. This work was printed at 
theMangaltir press. A good road leads 
through the village of K&p to Udapi. 

(^) Udapi is a large place, and re- 
markable for a vast pagoda. The Go- 
vernment allow 8,000 rupees yearly to 
the support of this temple, and the 
expenses are about 35,000 rupees. The 
bafance is made up by the contributions 
of pilgrims who frequent the yearly 
J&tra, in January, llore than 1,000 
br&hmans are fed here daily. There 
are several distinct shrines. The most 
modem, sacred to Krishna, is said to be 
600 years old; and the most ancient, 



that of Ananteshwar, is of much greater, 
but unknown, antiquity. Within the 
enclosure is a beautiful tank, an immense 
storehouse, eight houses for the chief 
priests, and many other edifices. The 
town swarms witn beggars. 

After leaving Udapi, the traveller, by 
a very slight detour j may visit Barkiir 
on his way to Khundapur. 

Barkiir was once a flourishing town, 
and is said to be of great antiquity. 
The fort, according to Buchanan, was 
built by Harihara, the first king of 
Vijayanagar, about five centuries ago. 
It luui long since fallen to decay, but 
its extent, which appears to have been 
considerable, can yet be traced by the 
ditch and some ruined bastions. Inside, 
a thick jungle has sprung up, where the 
tiger is not an unfrequent guest. Some 
of the inscription? remaining in temples 
outside date back about 350 years, when 
Barktk was stiU a flourishing place, go- 
verned by a br&hman Nkik as Viceroy 
of the R§d of Vijayanagar. "Within the 
town and about it are temples, to which 
a sum of 1,000 rupees is tOlotted yearly 
by Government. Near a tank are the 
ruins of an extensive Jain temple, partly 
buried in the accumulating soil. There 
are several tanks, one a very large and 
fine body of water. The most remark- 
able thing in the place is a procession 
carved in wood, on one of the temples, 
representing warriors with short swords 
and huge round shields, very much re- 
sembling the soldiers of old Greece. 
There is also the figure of a centaur 
among them, an effigy, to say the least, 
extremely uncommon in Hindtist&n. The 
beauty of the women of this place de- 
serves mention. Here are also three old 
English tombs, which it requires some 
search to discover. Tradition says that 
there was a talismanic throne at Barktir, 
on which the Princes of Ana&fundl sate 
once a year, to ensure gooa fortune. 
On one occasion of this sort, the Prince 
was returning on horseback from Barker 
to his capital, when the horsekeeper, 
who held his remount horse at the first 
stage, was suddenly struck down by a 
mortal sickness. In consequence, the 
man who had run beside hijs horse from 
BarkOr went on, and some other acci* 
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It dent occurring at the next stage, he kept 
1 B on over that to. In short, the Barker 
IB. horsekeeper ran on all the way to Ana- 
(^- gundi, an impossible distance. The 
I legend would not be worth mentioning, 
but that it goes on to say, that this man 
f -' was taken into the Prince's service, and 
r.: soon became prime minister of the power- 
ful state of Yijaranagar, and one of its 
r best rulers. Further, these circum- 
stances are recorded on stone monu- 
ments set up in yarious parts of the 
country. There is also a written account 
of the whole affair in Kanarese, a copy 
of which is easily procurable. 

( A ) Khundapur, — Khundapur or 
Kunda-pur is a rery large village, 
situated on the S. side of a river which 
forms the boundary between the N. and 
S. divisions of kanara; Kunda-pur 
itself, however, being included in the N. 
division. The river, here debouching 
into the sea, forms a sort of lake, into 
which four other streams . flow, and, 
meeting the tide, intersect the whole 
level country, and form a number of 
islands. Buchanan says with truth, ** I 
have not seen a more beautiful country 
than this; and an old fort, situated a 
little higher up than the town, com- 
mands one of the finest prospects that I 
ever beheld." The traveller's bangle is 
prettily placed on the edj?e of the lake 
or creek, with a magnificent ber tree 
behind it, and the neat tombs and grey 
old mosque of the Muhammadans adjoin- 
ing it. The Portuguese are said to nave 
erected a small fort here, round which 
General Matthews drew lines, when he 
went up to Bedndr. These lines were 
afterwards strengthened by Tlpti, who 
had a dock on the N. side of the river, 
though the water on the bar even at 
spring tides does not exceed 13^ ft. At 
no great distance is a fine freshwater 
tank, which the traveller must visit in 
order to see the Machchhi hd shikdr^ or 
"Sport with the fish." The tank, in 
fac^ abounds with a very fine fish called 
the Hu-minUy or "flower-fish," or, in 
'H.ind^tkaiy'JPhul'tnachehhi, which grows 
to a good size, weighing sometimes 201bs. 
The traveller having entered a boat, con- 
veniently placed to see the sport, nets 
are put down along one end of the tauk. 



A band of fishermen then enter with 
sticks on the opposite side, and com- 
mence shouting and thumping the water. 
Immediately shoals of fish leap out in 
frantic confusion. Some fall into the 
boats, others drop on the fishermen's 
heads, or are caught in their arms, a 
lusty handful. The scene is laughable 
enouffh. In a short time 30 or 40 fish, 
weighing from 5 to 20 lbs., may be 
secured. This kind of fish is best 
salted, and is then excellent. The 
wood on the banks of the tank is full 
of flying foxes, which, alarmed by the 
cries of the fi;^ermen, make their ap- 
pearance in flocks. 

The ruined town of Samur, two miles 
from £unda-pur, up a broad but very 
shallow river, swarming with fish, may 
be visited. As the boat passes, hundrecb 
of women will be seen gathering cockles 
and shell fish, which are much used for 
food. The temple at Basn6r is 280 
years old, as may be read in the Eana- 
rese inscription. The car of the deity 
was built at Bombay, and cost 4,000 
rupees. It is covered with grotesque 
and indecent figures. 

Much sandal wood, which comes from 
Bedntir, is exported from Eunda-pur. 
This, like the Shfsham and teak, u a 
tree which no Indian subject can grow 
or cut. About thirty years ago, per- 
mission was panted to grow it in the 
Kunda-pur district on payment of a tax, 
but this permission was soon recalled, 
for every village entered twenty or thirty 
plants on the books, which would soon 
have ruined the monopoly. A good tree 
will produce a Khandi of wo^ of the 
value of 100 rupees. 

(*) Bedntar.-^Bednury the second city 
in Qaidar's dominions, and by the 
plunder of which he is said to have 
gained £12,000,000, but which is 
now in ruins, is only two stages off 
from Kunda-pur, and if the traveller 
has much spare time may be visited. 
It is situate m the midst of a basin or 
depression in a rugged table-land on the 
"Western Gh&ts, and at an elevation esti- 
mated at more than 4,000 ft. above the 
sea. The greater part of the surround- 
ing country is covered with dense and 
luxuriant forests, nearly impenetrable 
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from underwood, and fostered by the 
extraordinary moisture borne along by 
the prevailing winds blowing from the 
Indian Ocean, and condensed and pre- 
cipitated bj those lofty mountains. Nine 
months' rain are expected every year, and 
for six of those the inhabitants hiyin 
provisions as for a siege or voyage. The 
town does not appear to have been at 
any time fortifie<^ its defence having 
been injudiciously intrusted to the line 
of posts erected on the summits of the 
surrounding hills. On a bold eminence 
within the fines of defence are the citadel 
and the ruined palace of the B&j&. 
Its rise seems to have taken place in 



1615, when it became the capital of 
the Ikeii K&j&s, whose ancestors were 
Viceroys of the Anagundi kings at 
Mangaltir. l^aidar t^k it in 1763, 
and called it J^aidamoffar, "the city 
of Qaidar/' which ap^llation became 
generally abbreviated into Nagar. In 
1783, General Matthews, with a force 
of about 2,000 men from Bombay, oc- 
cupied the city, but was shortly after- 
wards compelled to surrender, and put 
to death by Tfpti. This is a place 
which deserves a visit, as it has oeen 
very Uttle explored. 

Sondwar has been already described 
(see Boute 48)* 
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